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Look  Like  A  Sun  Goddess 

all  Summer  long!  Wear 
Malibu  Tan,  Lady  Esther's 
heavenly  new  summer  face 
powder  shade.  So  flattering! 
You'll  adore  Malibu  Tan. 


IT'S  NEW...  IT'S  SMART 

LADY  ESTHERS 


SUMMERS  MOST  FLATTERING 

FACE  POWDER 

SHADE 

At  Last ...  a  summer-tan  shade  of  face  powder  which  will  not  change 
its  color  after  it's  on  your  skin!  A  soft,  subtle,  flattering  shade . . .  this  new  Malibu  Tan 
. . .  designed  to  enhance  a  natural  tan  or  to  make  untanned  skin  look  beautifully,  naturally 
tan!  Smart  women  everywhere  will  wear  Malibu  Tan  and  the  smart,  new  Oculens  sun  glasses! 
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Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


checks  fMSfieation  odor 


1.  Safe  for  charm.  Mum  checks  under- 
arm odor,  gives  sure  protection  all  day 
or  all  evening. 

2.  Safe  for  skin.  Snow-white  Mum  is 
gentle,  harmless  to  skin  .  .  .  forms  no 
irritating  crystals. 

3.  Safe  for  clothes.  No  harsh  ingre- 
dients in  Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine 
fabrics.  Economical,  Mum  doesn't  dry 
out  in  the  jar.  Quick,  easy  to  use,  even 
after  you're  dressed. 


<poUon,hon..o 
uoae  bail's  notdont 

until  ipu  fAum  / 


you  just  washed  away  past  perspiration 
now  guard  your  future  freshness 


£ 


True,  glamour  does  begin  in  the  tub. 
But,  while  your  bath  gives  you  a  fresh 
lease  on  loveliness,  it  can't  safeguard 
your  future  charm. 


So,  after  you  wash  away  past  perspira- 
tion, complete  your  bath  with  Mum. 
That's  the  safe,  sure  way  to  prevent  risk 
of  underarm  odor  to  come.  With  Mum, 
you  stay  sweet,  nice  to  be  near,  all  day 
or  evening. 
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Published  in 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen! 


"LIVING  IN  A  BIG  WAY"  is  not  a 
bad  idea. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

It  involves  embracing  life.  Recom- 
mended for  those  who  like  embracing. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
M-G-M's  new  musical,  "Living  in  a  Big 
Way"willmakeyou 
merrier.  It  may 
make  you  live  in  an 
even  bigger  way. 

★  ★  ★ 
Gene  Kelly  and 
Marie  McDonald  ,« 
are  the  "Boy-meets- 
Girl"  of  this  hearty, 
happy  picture. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Gene  is  the  shiniest 
dancer — the  best 
"timer"  of  scenes — 
and,  to  our  and  the 
public's  mind,  one 
of  the  very  top  stars 
in  pictures.  He  has 
never  been  better, 
not  even  in  "Anchors 

Aweigh".  How  the  boy  can  dance! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

What  originality  characterizes  his  dance 
plots!  The  scene  in  which  he  does  a 
terpsichorean  routine  on  the  girders  of 
an  unfinished  dream-house  is  worth 
your  week's 
movie  allowance. 

★  ★  ★ 
He  teeters  on  a 
block  and  tackle, 
totters  on  lad- 
ders.  Sure- 
footed, sure-fire 
Gene! 

★  ★  ★ 
Marie  McDonald 
has  been  bruited 
about  a  bit  in 
the  columns.  She 
is  known  as  "The 
Body".  Her 
curves  are  classic 
and  where  she 
walks  one  hears 
a  whistle. 

★  ★  ★ 
In  addition  to  Gene  and  Marie,  you  will 
see  Charles  Winninger,  Phyllis  Thaxter, 
Spring  Byington,  and  others. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Gregory  La  Cava,  the  director,  is  also 
the  author,  collaborating  with  Irving 
Ravetch.  Pandro  S.  Berman,  one  of  our 
better  producers,  is  the  producer. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

When  William  James,  the  philosopher, 
was  asked,  "Is  life  worth  living?"  he 
said,  "It  all  depends  on  the  liver". 

And  if  the  liver  is  "living  in  a  big 
way",  then  life  has  its  worth.  So  roareth 
the  Lion  among  philosophers — 
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CHARLES  WHINGER  -  PHYLLIS  THAXTER  -  SPRING 

A  GREGORY  LA  CAVA  PRODUCTION 

Directed  PDCPODV  I  A  PAVA  .  Original  story  by  GREGORY  LA  CAVA  .  Screen  play  by  GREGORY  LA  CAVA  .  Produced 
by  aULUUnl  LM  UHVM     and  IRVING  RAVETCH  •  A  METRO  -  GOLDWYN  -  MAYER  PICTURE  by 


PANDRO  S.BERMAN 
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This  Hair 
Make 

is  Blended  forYoul 


* 


★  *  * 

Extra  Color  .  .  .  glorious,  natural-looking 
color  for  every  hair  type  —  redhead,  blonde, 
brunette  or  brownette!  Marchand's  color  chart 
shows  you  which  rinse  shade  to  use  if  you 
want  to  add  a  little  color  or  a  lot  of  color. 
There  are  special  rinses,  too,  for  blending  in 
little  gray  strands. 

Highlights,  of  COUrse!  Every  Marchand 
rinse  makes  your  hair  sparkle  with  new  lustre! 
After  your  shampoo,  dissolve  the  rinse  shade 
you  select  in  warm  water  and  brush  or  pour 
it  through  your  hair.  Soap  film  vanishes!  High- 
lights appear!  Your  hair  is  softer  and  easier  to 
manage,  too. 

As  safe  to  use  as  lemon  and  vinegar, 
Marchand's  Hair  "Make-Up"  is  not  a  bleach, 
not  a  permanent  dye.  It  washes 
out  in  your  next  shampoo. 


.r  v)' 
co?Pe7  Jo* 
deet>er  % 


marchand  s 

"Make-Up" 
HAIR  RINSE 

6  RINSES  —  25c   •   2  RINSES- 10c 

Plus  Tax 

By  the  Makers  of  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  { 


Hot 


Mark  Stevens,  above  with  Ellen  Drew 
and  his  wife,  Annelle,  at  cocktail  party. 

All  grown  up  now,  Gloria  Jean,  next  in 
"Copacabana,"  dates  David  Street,  at  left. 


THE  prettiest,  the  happiest  and  the  youngest  movie  star  mother  is  Jeanne 
Crain.  Her  new  son  has  been  named  Paul  Frederick  Brinkman.  Nicest 
of  all  little  Paul's  presents  was  a  teddy  bear.  The  note  that  came  with  it  said, 
"I  hope  you  like  it  here  as  much  as  I  do."  It  was  signed  Liza  Minnelli,  who 
is,  of  course,  the  happy  little  black-eyed  daughter  of  Judy  Garland. 

BILL  HOLDEN  couldn't  be  more  pleased  that  Brenda  Marshall  will  be  on 
the  Paramount  lot,  playing  opposite  Alan  Ladd  in  "Whispering  Smith." 
The  day  she  was  interviewed  by  John  Farrow  (currently  directing  "The  Big 
Clock,"  in  which  his  wife,  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  returns  to  the  screen) ,  the 
director  grinned  at  Brenda  and  cracked:  "Maybe  I'll  get  an  Academy  Award 
for  putting  all  the  'old'  married  women  back  to  work  again!" 

(Please  turn  to  page  25) 


Just  like  a  Fourth  of  July  skyrocket  is  Larry  Parks'  career  after  "The  Jolson  Story" 
and  "Down  to  Earth."  Here  he  is  with  wife  Betty  Garrett,  now  under  MGM  contract. 
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ALAN  HALE  -  ARTHUR  KENNEDY  •  RAOUL  WALSH  ■  ROBERT BUCKNER 


Screen  Play  by  Alan  LeMay  and  Thames  Williamson  •  Ftom  a  Story  by  Paul  I  Wellman  •  Music  by  Ma*  Stemi 
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/f  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
JORDEAU  INC.  •  SOUTH  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
Please  send  the  new  ZiP  All-Purpose  Hair 
Remover  in  plain  wrapper.  Enclosed  is 
$1.20  which  includes  tax.  (S-C) 
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CURRENT  FILMS 


THE  ROOSEVELT  STORY 


Tola  Productions 
* 

DOWN  TO  EARTH 


Columbia 
★ 

THE  PERILS  OF  PAULINE 


Paramount 


THE  TWO  MRS.  CARROLLS 


Warners 


Everyone  has  his  own  reason  why  he'll  remember  the 
era  in  which  Franklin  SQelano  Roosevelt  lived.  But 
no  matter  what  that  reason  is  he  will  find  it  in  this 
engrossing  collection  of  newsreel  clips,  skilfully  and 
accurately  edited.  More  than  that,  however,  producers 
Oliver  Unger,  Martin  Levine  and  Harry  Brandt  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  its  dramatic  presentation,  non- 
political  in  its  commentary  by  an  unidentified  cab- 
driver  (Kenny  Lynch),  who  describes  the  scenes  with 
touching  sincerity,  while  Canada  Lee  and  Ed  Begley 
speak  as  the  "voice  of  the  opposition."  The  film  covers 
Roosevelt's  life  from  the  year  1904,  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  to  his  final  report  to  the  nation  just  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death  in  April  1945.  It's  a  vivid 
portrait  of  the  man — and  revealing  history  of  our  era. 


Borrowing  the  title  character  of  "Here  Comes  Mr. 
Jordan,"  (this  time  played  by  smo-o-o-th  Roland  Cul- 
ver) and  his  faithful  Messenger  (Edward  Everett 
Horton),  the  scripters  have  created  another  heavenly 
visitor,  Goddess  of  Song  and  Dance,  Terpsichore. 
And  who  else  could  she  be  but  the  beautiful  and 
talented  Rita  Hay  worth?  When  she  comes  down  to 
earth  to  assist  Larry  Parks,  Broadway  producer, 
to  stage  a  jived-up  musical  about  her,  we  are  treated  to 
a  rapid  succession  of  song-and-dance  numbers — all  of 
them  sockeroos.  Larry  Parks  does  a  magnificent  job 
of  keeping  pace  with  her  and  Marc  Piatt  in  lively 
dance  routines.  Larry  gives  a  fine  dramatic  quality  to 
the  romantic  interludes.  For  Technicolor  fantasy, 
drama  and  musical  extravaganza,  you  can't  do  better. 


It's  great  fun  to  watch  the  exuberant  Betty  Hutton 
re-enacting  some  of  the  thrilling  scenes  from  the 
silent  day  serial,  "The  Perils  of  Pauline,"  in  which 
Pearl  White  left  audiences  palpitating  with  anxiety 
from  one  week  to  the  next.  The  serial  queen's  life 
story  is  fictional,  but  it's  in  keeping  with  the  times, 
showing  the  stage-struck  girl  deserting  her  sewing 
machine  in  a  theatrical  wardrobe  factory  to  join  a  one- 
night  stand  stock  company,  falling  desperately  in  love 
with  the  owner  and  star,  John  Lund,  who  later  be- 
comes the  hero  of  her  pictures.  Billy  DeWolfe,  Wil- 
liam Demarest,  Constance  Collier  score  in  important 
roles,  and  you'll  have  fun  recognizing  some  of  the 
early  day  stars.  Here's  nostalgia  for  old-timers,  ro- 
mance and  thrills  for  those  who  don't  know  Pauline. 


Humphrey  Bogart  goes  in  for  a  different  type  of  char- 
acterization in  Mark  Hellinger's  version  of  Martin 
Vale's  stage  play.  Of  course,  he's  killed  off  a  lot  of 
gangsters  in  his  movie  career,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
he  succumbs  to  the  urge  to  poison  innocent  wives, 
whose  only  fault  is  that  they  stand  in  his  way  of 
CI)  marrying  again  and  (2)  gaining  new  inspiration 
in  his  painting.  Barbara  Stanwyck,  as  the  second 
Mrs.  Carroll,  does  an  excellent  job  in  helping  Bogart 
maintain  the  suspense  throughout  the  picture,  little 
suspecting  the  mental  quirks  slowly  building  in  her 
husband's  attitude,  until  the  final  scene  that  is  tops 
in  melodrama.  Alexis  Smith  admirably  fits  the 
role  of  cynical  sophisticate  who  is_  to  be  the 
third  wife  before  his  criminal  insanity  is  discovered. 
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BARBARA 


DAVID 


■  STANWYCK -NIVEN 

I  in  the  daring  unpublished  story  by 

■  ERICH  MARIA  REMARQUE 

who  wrote  "Arch  of  Triumph" 


ctifcrLOvE 


Presented  by 

ENTERPRISE 
STUDIOS 


with 


A    UNITED    ARTISTS  RELEASE 


l  RICHARD  CONTE 

I GILBERT  ROLAND  -  JOAN  L0RRIN6  -  LENORE  AMI  -  MARIA  PALMER 
NATALIE  SCHAFER  *  Screen  Play  byLadislas  Fodor  and  Harry  Brown 
m  Adapted  from  the  short  story  "Beyond"  by  Erich  Maria  Remarque 

ANDRE  delOIH-A  DAVID  LEWIS  Production 


SCREENLAND 


The  versatility  of  the  "undie- 
world" is  proven  time  and  acjain 
by  McKay.  Clever  stylins  to 
please  every  type  —  from  the 
petite  to  the  statuesque. 

Now  with  summer  comins  on, 
women  everywhere  request 
them  — because  they're  so  trim 
...  so  free  ...  so  cool ...  so  easy 
to  wash! 

A/lade  in  an  attractive  variety 
of  luxurious  rayons  that  make 
them  your  favorite  budset  buy! 

To  be  found  at  S.  S.  Kresse  Co., 
S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  and  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Co. 

Next  time  say,"McKay  Lingerie!" 


Empire  State  BIdg.  New  York 
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DUEL  IN  THE  SUN— Vanguard 


Super-showman  that  he  is,  when  David  O. 
Selznick  sets  out  to  produce  an  epic,  he 
shoots  the  works.  Remember  "Gone  With 
the  Wind"  and — way  back — "David  Cop- 
perfield."  In  the  words  of  the  song,  DOS 
could  say,  "Anything  you  can  do  I  can 
do  better."  Or  at  least,  bigger.  Now  he 
sets  out  to  produce  the  super- Western  of 
all  time,  and  very  nearly  succeeds.  "Duel 
in  the  Sun"  has  more  sand,  more  horses, 
more  sky,  more  love — more  everything,  and 
all  in  Technicolor.  A  Selznick  sunset  always 
seems  a  little  redder  than  any  other  pro- 
ducer's. As  for  the  love  scenes,  with  Jen- 
nifer Jones  and  Gregory  Peck  engaged  in 
a  battle  of  primitive  passion,  they'll  be 
gasped  over  for  a  long  time  to  come.  It 
may  shock  the  sensitive  to  see  Jennifer, 
once  the  saintly  Bernadette,  grappling  with 
Greg,  noble  father  of  "The  Yearling,"  but 
it's  a  safe  bet  nobody  will  leave  the  theater 
until  the  co-stars  have  clung  together  in 
their  last,  bloody  kiss  of  death.  A  shocker ! 


HOMESTRETCH— 20th  Century-Fox 

When  the  camera  picks  up  the  gay  and 
colorful  scenes  at  some  of  the  best  known 
race  tracks,  or  the  pastoral  picture  of 
frisky  fillies  gamboling  over  the  green  in 
Argentina,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  this  pic- 
ture has  plenty  of  eye  appeal — not  to  men- 
tion the  Technicolor  qualities  of  Maureen 
O'Hara  and  Cornel  Wilde.  The  plot,  how- 
ever, lacks  a  dramatic  focal  point,  moving 
too  slowly  in  building  the  romance  of  the 
playboy  of  the  racing  set  and  the  Boston 
socialite,  with  intervals  of  conflict  pro- 
vided by  the  other  woman,  Helen  Walker. 
James  Gleason  is  fine  in  supporting  role. 


:  A.  v.  X  -A  '  /  ©S*25 
APACHE  ROSE— Republic 


There's  plenty  of  action  as  usual  in  this 
Roy  Rogers  Western,  but  something  new 
has  been  added.  It's  Roy's  first  in  color 
and  his  fans  will  like  it,  as  well  as  the 
broader  scope  of  settings.  The  story  tells 
his  exciting  experiences  as  an  oil  well 
engineer,  guarding  the  interest  of  some 
Spanish  gentry  from  seizure  by  the  villain, 
the  owner  of  a  gambling  ship.  Dale  Evans 
plays  the  skipper  of  a  tug  boat,  but  finds 
time  to  masquerade  as  the  senorita  the  vil- 
lain is  gunning  for,  and  to  sing,  both  with 
and  without  the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers. 

SCREENLAND 


SIN  OF  HAROLD  DIDDLEBOCK— U.A. 

Ask  Pop,  he'll  remember!  Especially 
"Safety  Last"  and  "The  Freshman,"  those 
silent  film  classics  that  made  comedian 
Lloyd  famous.  He's  here  again,  specs  and 
all,  bashful  and  ingratiating  as  ever,  in 
Preston  Sturges'  curious  but  hilarious  film 
creation.  Starting  with  an  actual  sequence 
from  "The  Freshman,"  in  which  Lloyd  is 
seen  as  a  demon  football  hero,  Harold 
gradually  emerges  into  the  character  of 
the  self-effacing  Diddlebock,  shy  book- 
keeper suddenly  fired  after  twenty  years  of 
faithful  service.  Far  from  getting  him 
down,  this  calamity  changes  his  whole  life, 
until  he  becomes  the  surprised  owner  of  a 
circus  complete  with  freaks  and  lions,  and 
finally  wins  the  girl  of  his  dreams,  appeal- 
ing Frances  Ramsden.  Sturges'  zany  spirit 
pervades  the  proceedings,  particularly 
Harold's  hazardous  antics  with  a  lion  on  a 
skyscraper  ledge  (not  for  faint-hearted 
customers).  It's  a  show  to  enchant  most 
people   from   the  ages  of   five  to  105. 


WOMAN  ON  THE  BEACH— RKO 


No  one  seems  to  be  very  happy  in  this 
somber  romantic  melodrama,  starring  Joan 
Bennett,  as  wife  of  a  blind  artist,  Charles 
Bickford,  and  Robert  Ryan,  as  the  Coast 
Guardsman  stationed  on  a  lonely  beach  and 
troubled  by  fantastic  nightmares  (a  fine 
piece  of  camera  work).  But  these  char- 
acters will  give  you  exciting  moments  when 
Ryan  tries  to  prove  the  artist  is  faking 
blindness  to  hold  his  wife.  First  he  lets 
him  stumble  over  a  cliff,  then  on  a  stormy 
day  takes  him  on  a  deep  sea  fishing  trip. 
But  Nan  Leslie,  the  girl  he  really  loves, 
comes  to  the  rescue  for  a  happy  fadeout. 


THE  OTHER  LOVE— Enterprise- U.A. 


The  film  version  of  Erich  Maria  Remar- 
que's novel  turns  out  to  be  as  weepy  as  the 
most  sentimental-minded  could  ask  for. 
Barbara  Stanwyck's  role  as  the  renowned 
pianist  with  an  obscure  lung  ailment  is 
handled  with  restraint  up  to  the  tragic  cli- 
max. No,  don't  look  for  the  happy  ending. 
David  Niven,  the  doctor  at  the  Swiss  sani- 
tarium, who  marries  her  knowing  he  will 
never  be  able  to  cure  her,  and  Richard  Con- 
te,  scoring  in  his  first  romantic  role,  as  play- 
boy and  sportsman,  who  fills  her  brief  life 
with  luxury — neither  can  change  her  fate. 


^ea&tct  AtiZeh*  pet  Cccag  to/  VOCfBCt  JAM/ 


When  an  amorous 
bobby-soxer  latches 
on  to  a  bashful 
bachelor,  her  glam- 
orous big  sister,  a 
lady  judge,  fixes 
things  in  court ...  and 
does  she  fix  things! 


MYRNA  SHIRLEY 


GRANT  LOY  TEMPLE 


the 


with 


World  Premiere 
RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 

NEW  YORK 


RUDYVALLEE  •  RAY  COLLINS 
HARRY  DAVENPORT  •  JOHNNY  SANDS 

a  DORE  SCHARY  production  ^ 

Directed  by  IRVING  REIS  •  Original  story  and  screenplay  by  SIDNEY  SHELDON 


SCREENLAND 
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WATCH  FOR  THE  COPA  GIRL  CONTEST 

at  all  local  theatres,  held  in 

conjunction  with  the  showing  of  United  ( 
Artists'  latest  musical  rave,  "copacabana." 

The  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Arrow  Brassiere  f 
Company,  exclusive  producers  of  copa  bras, 

will  bestow  on  the  lucky  winners,  the  six 
most  beautiful  and  shapely  among  the  contestants,  wondrous, 

elaborate  prizes . . .  Screen  Tests,  Expensive  Wardrobes,  all-expense- 
Trips  to  New  York,  and  some  Royal  Entertainment. 

BUT  DEFINITELY,  YOU,  TOO,  WILL  WIN! 

Yes,  you,  too,  can  win  the  COPA  bra  uplift  to  beauty. 
The  next  bra  you  buy,  ask  for  copa,  the  style-lovely  new 
arrow  bra  with  that  gay  Copa  Swing  Stitching 

serves  to  separate  and  mould. . .that  gently,  yet  firmly,  holds  to  the 
natural,  fully  rounded  curves  that  characterize  the  young  figure.  For  details 
of  "The  Copa  Girl  Contest"  contact  your  local  theatre  or  department  store 
or  write  to  the  Arrow  Brassiere  Co. 


ARROW  AIMS  AT  ALLURE 


CARMEN  MIRANDA 

appearing  in 

"copacabana", 

a  United  Artists  Release. 

The  name  "Copacabana" 

was  inspired  by 

Monte  Proser's  Copacabana 

Night  Club  in  N.Y. 


230  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  1,  New  York 


SCREENLAND 


ON  ITS  WAY  TO  YOUR  FAVORITE  THEATRE! 


ScREENLAND 
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Of  course  you  can 


go  in  swimming 


with  Tampax! 

why  envy  OTHERS  at  that  certain  time 
of  the  month?  You  can  wear  Tampax 
in  the  water  on  sanitary-protection  days 
and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser!  This 
summer  at  any  .popular  beach,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  find  many  women  who  go 
in  swimming  on  "those  days" — wearing 
Tampax  without  any  hesitation  what- 
ever. .  .  .  There  is  nothing  about  Tampax 
in  the  slightest  degree  embarrassing  (or 
offending)  under  bathing  suits  wet  or  dry. 

worn  INTERNALLY,  Tampax  discards 
belts,  pins,  outside  pads- — everything 
that  can  possibly  "show."  Perfected  by  a 
doctor,Tampax  is  made  of  highly  absorb- 
ent cotton  compressed  in  modern  appli- 
cators for  dainty  insertion.  The  hands 
need  never  touch  the  Tampax.  No  odor 
forms.  There  is  no  chafing  with  Tampax. 
Changing  is  quick  and  disposal  easy. 

COMES  IN  3  SIZES  (Regular,  Super, 
Junior).  Sold  at  drug  stores  and  notion 
counters  in  every  part  of  the  country — 
because  millions  of  women  are  now  us- 
ing this  newer  type  of  monthly  sanitary 
protection.  A  whole  month's  supply  will 
go  into  your  purse.  The  Economy  Box 
holds  four  months'  supply  (average). 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


LARRY  PARKS 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


REALISM  WITHOUT  SADISM 
First  Prize  Letter 
£10.00 

As  a  consistent  reader  of  Screenland, 
I  should  like  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  voice  a  suggestion  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  screen  entertainment. 

We,  the  customers,  like  and  appreciate 
realism.  That  is,  reality.  We  like  to  see 
how  others  have  solved  the  big  and  little 
conflicts  of  life.  We  adore  adventure,  dan- 
ger, suspense.  We  even  get  a  big  kick  out 
of  costume  pictures  of  other  times.  We 
can  stand  quite  a  bit  of  corn  along  this 
line. 

But  there  is  a  type  of  scene  that  has  be- 
come too  common  on  the  screen  today.  I 
refer  to  those  long  drawn  out  closeups 
showing  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

The  other  evening,  during  the  torture 
scene  in  a  certain  costume  picture  where  a 
man's  brains  seemed  to  be  oozing  out  un- 
der pressure  of  a  steel  band  actuated  by  a 
screw,  a  young  boy  exclaimed  indignantly, 
"What  a  perfectly  foul  picture." 

We  customers  ask  for  a  moratorium  on 
sadism.  A  rest  from  those  intimate  work- 
ings-over, gloatings,  sufferings,  screams, 
whips,  gore,  the  final  breaking  of  a  man's 
last  reserves.  These  scenes  have  become 
embarrassing,  like  suddenly  finding  your- 
self at  a  peep-show.  I  believe  we  are  em- 
barrassed to  think  that  somewhere  some- 
one figures  out  that  we  would  get  some 
sort  of  pleasure  or  emotional  release  from 
such  odious  scenes.  We  don't. 

Isn't  that  the  sort  of  thing  we  have  been 
endeavoring  to  stamp  out  of  the  world? 
Let's  start  with  the  world  of  entertainment. 
For  awhile,  at  least,  just  a  little  vacation 
from  sadism,  please. 

MRS.  W.  H.  BACKMAN,  Hermosa  Beach,  Calif. 


Worthy  Words 

Any  suggestions  of  either  critical  or 
complimentary  nature  are  worthy 
words  to  stars,  producers,  writers — 
all  of  the  movie  crew.  Write  down 
your  views  and  send  them  to  Fans' 
Forum.  Monthly  awards  for  the  best 
letters  published :  $10.00,  $5.00,  and  ten 
$1.00  prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th 
of  the  month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


HILL-BILLY  PORTRAIT 
Second  Prize  Letter 
£5.00 

I've  been  pretty  disgusted  many  times  at 
the  way  the  movies  portray  the  so-called 


"hill-billy"  characters  whenever  they  show 
them.  Of  course,  I  know  that  motion  pic- 
tures are  largely  "make-believe,"  but  most 
portrayals  of  "hill"  people  are  stretched  so 
far  that  their  "make-believe"  becomes  ra- 
ther ridiculous. 

As  one  of  the  hill  people,  I  know  the  way 
we're  generally  shown  in  movies  is  about 
as  unreal  as  anything  can  be,  and  makers 
of  pictures  ought  to  learn  what  we  are  like 
before  attempting  to  portray  us.  Showing 
us  as  gaunt,  ungainly  characters,  half- 
toothless,  poorly  clothed,  unshaven,  bare- 
footed, living  only  in  cabins  on  hillsides, 
and  traveling  only  by  mule,  or  on  foot,  etc., 
is  most  certainly  not  the  hill  people  of  to- 
day as  I  know  them. 

I  wonder  if  picture  producers  really 
know,  or  have  tried  to  know,  what  we  are 
like  today.  While  most  of  us  are  tall,  that's 
true,  we  are  far  from  ungainly  and  awk- 
ward. And  we  go  to  dentists,  too,  when  we 
need  dental  attention.  We  d'  ess  moderate- 
ly well  in  modern  clothes.  Most  of  us  own 
and  use  safety  razors,  and  outside  of  some 
real  "o'd-timers"  our  homes  are  modenn, 
most  of  them  painted,  and  not  all  of  them 
are  built  on  hillsides  by  any  means.  Most 
of  them  are  equipped,  or  are  being 
equipped,  with  electricity,  too,  and  believe 
it  or  not,  a  lot  of  us  own  and  drive  auto- 
mobiles, have  radios,  refrigerators,  etc.  Yes, 
our  youngsters  go  to  high  school,  too,  and 
during  the  war,  our  young  men  and  women 
served  with  distinction  in  many  branches  of 
the  service.  In  fact,  we  are  pretty  much 
like  the  people  who  live  away  from  the 
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HOW  MANY  GERMS  ON  YOUR  SCALP 


The  "Bottle  Bacillus' 

fpiTYROSPOHUM  OVALE) 


As  a  precaution  against  infectious 
dandruff  make  Listerine  Antiseptic 
part  of  regular  hair  care. 

It's  getting  to  be  a  delightful  "must" 
with  countless  fastidious  women.  And 
for  a  very  good  reason.  Anyone  can 
catch  infectious  dandruff.  Thousands 
do,  often  without  being  aware  of  it. 
Those  little  telltale  flakes  on  hair  or 
dress  may  be  a  warning ! 

Why  not  be  on  your  guard  against 
an  infected  scalp  and  its  ugly  flakes 
and  scales  that  can  mar  the  shining 
beauty  of  your  hair?  Try  the  delight- 
ful Listerine  Antiseptic  "bath"  along 


with  every  shampoo.  It  kills  millions 
of  the  dreaded  "bottle  bacillus"  germs 
(Pityrosporum  ovale)  that  many  der- 
matologists point  to  as  a  causative 
agent  of  this  distressing  condition. 

Easy  and  delightful 

You'll  love  this  simple,  easy  "must" 
as  part  of  your  program  for  good 
looks  and  good  grooming.  See  how 
marvelously  clean,  how  wonderfully 
cool,  refreshed  and  gloriously  alive 
Listerine  Antiseptic  makes  your  scalp 
feel!  See  how  it  helps  guard  against 
those  distressing  flakes  and  scales, 
leaving  your  hair  in  all  its  natural, 


shining  glory  and  freshness. 

Remember,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is 
the  same  safe,  reliable,  many-purpose 
antiseptic  that  has  been  a  household 
stand-by  for  3  generations.  Made  by 
pioneers  in  Oral  Hygiene  and  proved 
effective  in  more  than  60  years  of 
day-in-day-out  use! 

P.  S.  While  you're  about  it,  as  a  pre- 
caution against  infection,  wash  combs 
and  brushes  . . .  then  douse  thoroughly 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic  to  kill  lurk- 
ing "bottle  bacillus." 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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NO  DULL 
DRAB  HAIR 

When  You  Use  This  Amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

LOVALON,  simple  and  quick  to  use  after 
a  shampoo,  does  these  4  things  to  give 
YOUR  hair  glamour  and  beauty: 

1.  Brings  out  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Adds  a  rich,  natural  tint  to  hair. 

3.  Rinses  away  shampoo  or  soap  film. 

4.  Leaves  hair  soft,  easy  to  manage. 
LOVALON  does  not  permanently  dye  or 
bleach  —  merely  tints  the  hair  as  it  rinses. 
Comes  in  12  flattering  shades.  Try  Lovalon. 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 


25f!  and  10(!  sizes 


Why  do  so  many 
millions  choose 
this  ONE  Laxative? 


What's  so  good  about  Ex-Lax  that 
over  40  million  boxes  were  sold 
last  year? 

Why  has  Ex-Lax  been  America's 
favorite  family  laxative  for  more 
than  40  years? 

Because  millions  know,  from  ex- 
perience, how  dependable  Ex-Lax 
is... how  thoroughly  it  acts,  yet  how 
gently,  too.  It  is  biologically  tested 
for  effective  action. 

And  how  grown-ups,  as  well  as 
children,  go  for  that  swell  choco- 
late taste!  They  take  Ex-Lax  with  a 
smile  . .  .  not  a  shudder. 

So  get  Ex-Lax,  the  laxative  that 
millions  have  learned  to  trust!  As 
a  precaution,  use  only  as  directed. 
Still  only  lOtf.  Economy  size,  25tf. 

When  Nature  "forgets"...  remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
ACTS  WELL  ...  TASTES  SWELL 
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hills.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
they  are  getting  fewer  every  year. 

So,  producers,  why  don't  you  give  us 
"hill-billy"  folks,  ar.d  our  way  of  life,  an 
honest  break?  We  certainly  deserve  it  after 
all  the  kicking  around  we've  had  from  you 
in  the  past. 

PAUL  F.  rOLSON,  Washington,  W.  Va. 


OSCAR  ARGUMENT 
#1.00 

Well,  the  Academy  Awards  have  been 
given  out,  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  my 
two  cents  worth  about  them,  if  I  may.  Most 
of  the  awards  I  heartily  agreed  with,  but 
there  are  a  few  changes  I  would  have  made, 
if  I  had  been  given  the  chance. 

For  instance,  I  don't  see  how  anyone 
could  doubt  that  Olivia  deHavilland  cer- 
tainly earned  hers  for  her  splendid  work  in 
"To  Each  His  Own."  She's  worked  a  long 
time  for  her  Oscar,  ever  since  she  was 
nosed  out  of  the  race  in  1939  for  "Gone 
with  the  Wind,"  and  again  in  1941  for 
"Hold  Back  the  Dawn."  I've  heard  that 
there  is  a  feud,  so  to  speak,  between  Miss 
deHavilland  and  her  sister,  Joan  Fontaine. 
That's  too  bad,  because  they're  both  fine 
actresses,  and  I  certainly  hope  that  they  dis- 
regard those  vicious  rumors,  and  get  back 
together  like  sisters  should. 

When  the  vote  was  cast  for  the  best  sup- 
porting stars  of  the  year,  I  had  no  doubt 
that  Anne  Baxter  and  Harold  Russell  would 
win  for  their  work  in  "The  Razor's  Edge" 
and  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,"  re- 
spectively. Both  of  their  performances  were 
wonderful  and  sincere. 

The  only  award  I  would  like  to  complain 
about  is  the  best  performance  by  an  actor 
and  the  best  picture  award.  Not  that  I  don't 
think  Fredric  March  didn't  do  a  magnificent 
job  in  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives,"  but 
I  just  don't  agree  with  the  award.  In  my 
opinion,  Larry  Parks  deserved  the  Academy 


Award  for  his  marvelous  portrayal  of  Al 
Jolson  in  the  picture,  "The  Jolson  Story." 
He  had  a  very  difficult  job  to  cope  with, 
that  of  doing  the  life  story  of  a  man  who 
is  well  known  to  the  American  public,  and 
he  handled  it  with  perfection.  Larry's  imi- 
tations and  facial  expressions  were  so  real- 
istic that  he  almost  made  you  believe  it  was 
Al  Jolson,  himself,  on  the  screen.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  if  it  hadn't  been  neces- 
sary to  dub  Al's  voice,  Larry  Parks  would 
have  won  an  Oscar,  but  it's  as  impossible 
to  imitate  the  great  Jolson's  voice  as  it  is 
to  reach  for  the  moon  and  get  it. 

Anyway,  I've  spoken  my  mind,  and  it 
makes  me  feel  a  lot  better,  so  even  if  Larry 
Parks  didn't  win,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  think  it's  wonderful  the  way  Hollywood 
handles  its  Academy  Awards — in  the  true 
democratic  manner. 

-    ROGER  DOAN,  Alexandria,  Va. 


MOVIES  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 
#1.00 

Hollywood,  it's  high  time  that  you  began 
looking  to  your  laurels,  for  the  British  film 
industry  bids  fair  to  snatch  them  from  you. 
Out  of  the  past  year's  films  is  there  any 
Hollywood  movie  to  compare  to  the  splen- 
dor of  "Henry  V"  and  "Caesar  and  Cleo- 
patra," or  to  the  excellence  of  "The  Sev- 
enth Veil,"  and  "Brief  Encounter"?  What 
actresses  with  the  ability  of  an  Ann  Todd  or 
a  Deborah  Kerr,  or  actors  of  the  calibre  of 
a  Stewart  Granger  or  a  James  Mason  has 
Hollywood  discovered  and  developed  of 
late?  Hollywood  should  concentrate  less  on 
mere  artifice  and  more  on  scratching  be- 
neath shallowness  and  superficiality.  I  firm- 
ly believe  that  our  American  motion  picture 
industry  is  being  held  back  by  too  great  a 
preoccupation  with  mere  show-window  glit- 
ter, whereas  the  Britisli  make  up  for  what 
they  lack  materially  and  technically  with 
a  wealth  of  warmth,  depth  and  sincerity. 


4» 
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Margaret  O'Brien  is  rightfully  proud  of  her  autographed  picture  from  President  Truman, 
inscribed:  "Kindest  regards  to  Margaret  O'Brien,  a  charming  young  lady  and  a  great  actress." 

Screen land 


"Henry  V"  for  instance,  could  not  have 
been  a  work  of  art  without  the  lavishing 
upon  it  of  much  "Love,"  of  a  kind — it  was 
a  "labor  of  love"  for  all  who  took  part  in 
it. 

Hollywood  does  not  seem  to  agree  that 
"the  play's  the  thing."  Here,  everything 
seems  to  be  intended  for  the  glorification  of 
the  star.  A  good  story  will  be  cut  or  a 
character  remolded  to  fit  his  or  her  talent, 
when  it  is  the  star  who  should  be  altered 
to  do  justice  to  the  character  or  story.  In 
film  biographies,  too,  Hollywood  seems  to 
have  a  sudden  distaste  for  the  truth  altered 
for  the  sake  of  "color."  Witness  "A  Song 
to  Remember,"  "Night  and  Day,"  'and 
"Song  of  Scheherazade." 

Many  of  the  films  sent  abroad  for  foreign 
consumption  do  America  and  the  American 
people  very  much  of  a  disservice  by  their 
misrepresentation,  causing  the  people  of 
other  countries  to  think  us  shallow  and  su- 
perficial, a  country  of  millionaires  and 
gangsters  intent  merely  on  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  personal,  selfish  gratification. 

What  of  real  artistic  merit  is  Hollywood 
now  bringing  us?  A  doctored  "Forever 
Amber"  and  a  violent  "Duel  in  the  Sun." 
Can't  Hollywood  concentrate  less  on  vio- 
lence and  more  on  art?  The  motion  picture 
is  an  art  form  as  well  as  an  entertainment 
medium.  Unlimited  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities for  experimentation  and  achieve- 
ment have  been  opened  up  by  a  few  men  of 
vision  such  as  Laurence  Olivier.  "The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives"  and  "To  Each  His 
Own"  can  be  said  to  point  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  but  there  is  a  long  way  to  be  trav- 
eled before  the  road's  end  is  reached. 

NATALIE  J.  SMALL,  Ludlow,  Mass. 


REMEMBER  THE  "IT"  GIRL? 
#1.00 

A  recent  broadcast,  during  the  course  of 
which  a  mysterious  "Mrs.  Hush"  was  iden- 
tified as  Clara  Bow,  the  favorite  of  the 
silent  and  early-talkie  screen,  brought  back 
nostalgic  memories  for  those  of  us  who 
were  teen-aged  youngsters  (and  rabid  movie 
fans)  during  the  lush  period  of  the  20's. 

Clara  Bow!  That  was  a  name  to  con- 
jure with  before  the  screen  uttered  its  first 
lisping  sounds.  And  what  pictures  Clara 
made !  True,  they  were  not  masterpieces  of 
motion  picture  art ;  but  they  entertained  the 
public,  which  is  the  prime  requisite  of  any 
picture,  even  during  ths  days  of  complicat- 
ed motion  picture  mechanics. 

According  to  reports,  Hollywood  produ- 
cers are  lamenting  the  fact  that  their  films 
are  not  making  money  at  the  box  office.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  if  these  same  producers 
would  film  stories  of  the  calibre  that  Clara 
Bow  used  to  make,  they  just  couldn't  keep 
the  people  out  of  the  theaters.  Naturally, 
I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  they  should  em- 
ploy the  old-fashioned  technique  of  Clara's 
pictures,  but  rather  that  they  should  run 
some  of  them  again  and  study  the  method 
of  their  earthy  entertainment  value,  meti- 
culously extract  this  knowledge,  then  apply 
it  to  all  of  the  technical  facts  they've  piled 
up  through  the  years.  They  then  will  have 
their  fingers  on  the  fluctuating  public  pulse, 
and  will  be  able  to  sit  comfortably  back 
and  watch  the  customers  come  in  again. 

Incidentally,  why  not  have  Clara  herself 
back  on  the  screen  again?  According  to  a 
recent  photograph  of  her,  the  years  have 
dealt  very  kindly  with  her,  and  she  has  lost 
little  of  the  vivacious  beauty  and  sex  appeal 
that  made  her  so  popular  in  the  20's  and 
30's.  Certainly,  she  could  handle  the  type 
of  roles  that  some  of  her  age-group  con- 
temporaries, such  as  Claudette  Colbert, 
Irene  Dunne,  Barbara  Stanwyck  or  Mary 
Astor,  to  mention  a  few,  do.  Conclusively, 
let's  have  Clara  back! 

MAURICE  JACOBS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Please  turn  to  page  21) 
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Ignorance  of  these 
INTIMATE 
PHYSICAL  FACTS 
has  wrecked 
many  an  otherwise 
happy  marriage! 


Often  a  married  woman  has  no  one 
but  herself  to  blame  if  her  husband 
starts  losing  interest — 

False  modesty  may  have  kept  her 
from  consulting  her  Doctor.  Or  perhaps 
she  very  foolishly  has  followed  old- 
fashioned  and  wrong  advice  of  friends. 

If  only  young  wives  would  realize 
how  important  douching  two  or  three 
times  a  week  often  is  to  intimate 
feminine  cleanliness,  health,  charm 
and  marriage  happiness.  If  only  they'd 
learn  about  this  newer,  scientific 
method  of  douching  with — zonite. 

No  other  type  liquid  antiseptic-germicide 
tested  is  SO  POWERFUL  yet  SO  HARMLESS 

Up-to-date,  well-informed  women  no 
longer  use  old-fashioned,  weak  or 
dangerous  products. 

The  zonite  principle  is  truly  a 
miracle!  No  other  type  liquid  antisep- 


tic-germicide for  the  douche  of  all  those 
tested  is  so  powerful  yet  so  safe  to 
tissues.  Absolutely  non-poisonous,  non- 
burning,  non-irritating,  zonite  posi- 
tively contains  no  phenol,  no  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  no  creosote.  You  can 
use  zonite  as  directed  as  often  as 
needed  without  risk  of  injury. 

Zonite  Principle  Developed  By  Famous 
Surgeon  and  Chemist 

zonite  actually  destroys  and  removes 
odor-causing  waste  substances.  Helps 
guard  against  infection.  It's  so  power- 
fully effective  no  germs  of  any  kind 
tested  have  ever  been  found  that  it 
will  not  immediately  kill  on  contact. 
You  know  it's  not  always  possible  to 
contact  all  the  germs  in  the  tract,  but 
you  can  be  sure  that  zonite  kills 
every  reachable  germ  and  keeps  them 
from  multiplying. 

Buy  a  bottle  of  zonite  today! 


FREE!  NEW! 

For   amazing   enlightening  new 
Booklet  containing  frank  discussion 
of  intimate  physical  facts,  recently 
published  —  mail    this    coupon  to 
Zonite   Products,   Dept.    SS-77,  370 
FOR   NEWER  f  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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Queen  of  the  Hairwavs 


LOTS  of  people  have  the  wrong  idea  about  movie  stars.  They 
think  that  all  Hollywood  lovelies  have  to  do  is  sit  and  pose 
before  cameras,  bask  in  the  sun,  have  fun,  and  look  beautiful. 
And  that  the  "looking  beautiful"  business  is  simple  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  Well,  that  idea  would  win  the  blue  ribbon 
for  gross  exaggeration.  A  movie  star's  life  is  no  bed  of  roses.  Any- 
one who's  tried  it  soon  finds  that  out. 

Movie  stars  are  just  people  like  you  and  me,  you  know.  They  have 
the  same  beauty  problems,  too.  Take  hair,  for  instance.  Do  you 
think  our  hair  queen,  Jeanne  Crain,  would  have  such  beautiful  tresses 
if  she  didn't  take  care  of  them?  Not  on  your  life.  She  and  all  the 
other  movie  stars  really  have  to  put  their  beauty  to  the  test.  Their 
hair  takes  a  terrific  beating  under  hot  Kiieg  lights  and  out  on  location 
in  dusty  surroundings.  Sometimes  they  even  have  to  fall  into  a  pool 
of  water  for  a  scene  take — not  all  of  this  can  be  done  by  stand-ins, 
you  know.  Then,  lots  of  our  glamor  girls  have  to  cut  and  color  their 
hair  to  suit  whatever  role  they're  playing.  All  this  plays  havoc  with 
the  hair,  as  you  can  well  understand,  and  leisure  time  is  at  a  premium 
in  Hollywood.  When  a  picture  is  being  shot,  stars  often  have  to  be 
on  the  set  at  six  in  the  morning  and  stay  there  all  day.  Yes,  ma'm, 
acting  is  hard   work,  and   don't  let   anyone   tell   you  otherwise. 


Jeanne  Craln,  the  lovely  with  the 
loveliest  hair,  looks  good  in  any 
type  of  coif.  She  believes  that 
those  who  take  good  care  of 
their  hair  will  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing with  it.  Jeanne's  next  for 
20th  is  "Chicken  Every  Sunday." 


Up  or  down,  we  thin 
Jeanne  Grain's  halo  is 
"most  beautiful"  because 
she  knows  just  how  to 

keep  it  that  way 

By  Claire  Finucane 
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of  mine.  Then  there  is  Edward  G.  Robin 
son.  I  like  him.  Mr.  Robinson,  I  believe 
would  be  the  finest  kind  of  a  next-door 
neighbor — of  the  old-fashioned  variety,  tol- 
erant, interested  and  kind.  But  the  person 
with  whom  I  would  rather  talk  and  walk — 
to  whom  I  would  like  to  say,  "Now,  see 
here,  my  friend  .  .  ."  is  Joan  Crawford.  In 
my  opinion,  she's  quite  a  person.  Her  im- 
mense enthusiasm  intrigues  me;  her  com- 
plete intentness  on  life  and  things  make  her 
a  person  apart.  But  I  would  say  to  her, 
"Relax,  Joan,  relax.  One  brief  life  is  too 
brief  to  do  everything.  And,  another  item, 
dear  lady,  please  don't  go  pseudo  on  us.  It 
is  extremely  passe.  Anyway,  we  love  you 
very  much  and  we  want  you  to  stay  with  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come — so  just  take  it 
easy." 

MELISSA  TURNER,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


RANDOLPH  SCOTT 


AWESOME  ATOM 
£1.00 

The  greatly  ballyhooed,  long  anticipated 
"The  Beginning  or  the  End"  has  reached 
our  local  theater,  and  to  say  that  I  am  dis- 
tressed and  embarrassed  over  the  hollow 
pretentiousness  of  this  so-called  "Dramatic 
Story  of  the  Atom  Bomb"  is  expressing 
the  situation  in  the  mildest  and  most  charit- 
able terms. 

It  would  have  seemed  that,  with  such  an 
awesome  subject,  vital  and  urgent  as  it  is 
to  every  human  being  on  this  earth,  the 
producers  would  have  eschewed  all  false 
heroics  and  trumped-up  theatricalism,  and 
given  us  the  story  of  the  atom  bomb 
straight  and  true,  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  honesty.  Such  ex- 
pectations were  completely  demolished  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  picture  when 
spectators  were  asked  to  imagine  that  the 
story  which  was  tc  follow  was  being  de- 
posited" in  a  time  capsule  for  "future  gen- 
erations." 

Every  time  I  think  of  that  group  of 
wooden  figures  gathered  around  that  "cap- 
sule," the  portentous  announcement  that 
followed,  and  the  "recorded"  story  of  the 
atom  bomb,  with  the  soldier  flirting  with  a 
secretary,  a  young  couple  squeezing  gooey 
mud  between  their  toes,  and  other  ridicu- 
lous scenes,  I  am  consumed  with  embarrass- 
ment and  shame —  shame  for  the  woeful 
inadequacy  of  movie  writers  who  could  not 


Our  cover  girl,  June  Haver,  star  of  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox', "I  Wonder  Who's  Kissing  Her 
Now"  and  "Scudda  Hoo,  Scudda  Hay," 
brightens  the  beach  scene  in  Jantzen's 
"Corker"  swim  suit.  Clever  use  of  color,  half 
red  and  half  lime,  creates  a  striking  effect. 


Aunt 

cries  "Please! 
•  • .  pardner,  he 
lets  there  for 
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It's  Newl  Made  with  a  face  cream  base. 

It's  Gentlerl  Yodora  is  actually  sooth- 
ing to  normal  skins. 

It's  Effective!  Gives  lasting  protection. 

Won't  Rot  or  Fade  Fabrics.  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  says  so. 

No  Irritating  Salts.  Can  use  right  after 
under-arm  shaving. 

Stays  Soft  and  Creamy.  Never  gets  grainy 
in  jar. 

Economical.  Tubes  or  jars,  100,  300,  600 

You'll  adore  Yodora !  Try  it  today ! 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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d  your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
written  for  your  words  without  charge*. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  We 
have  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.   Let  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 

1537  tin.  Vine  St.,  Dept  M -20. Hollywood  28.  Cat. 

Before  and  After 

00  IT  AT  HOME  IN  7  SHORT  WEEKS! 

These  are  actual 
photographs  of  Dhma 
Parker  of  New  York 
before  and  after  taking 
the  famous  John 
Rohert  Powers  Home 
Course  under  the  su- 
pervision of  lovely 
Grace  ICilen.  You  too 
/  i  can  acquire  the  poise 
MEj^l-^tfc.'  ;  cliiirm.  and  Belf-confl- 

Wm;Mts  Voce    or    a  Powers 

gim  ,,5:---<  i,  tUS/m  Model  through  figure 
control,  makeup,  hair  styling— In  only  1  weeks. 

Edcnlzed  Powers  01  rl  training  Bhows  you  how  to  make 
the  nest  of  yourself  I  Your  friends  will  he  amazed. 
Write  today  for  "The  Powers  Way".    It's  free. 

John  Robert  Powers  Home  Course 

247  Park  Avenue,  Suite  G447,  New  York  17.  New  York 


rise  above  cheap,  threadbare,  manufactured 
situations  in  dealing  with  the  most  com- 
pelling and  urgent  situation  the  race  of 
man  ever  encountered. 

I  am  not  above  simple,  sweet  love  stories, 
honest,  homely  sentiment,  or  the  small, 
seemingly  trivial  incidents  of  everyday  life 
that  go  to  create  a  world  of  happiness  and 
well-being  for  the  average  man  and  woman. 
But  I  feel  cheated  and  disappointed  when 
inexcusable  trivialities  and  cheap,  bombastic 
devices  like  "time  capsules"  are  represented 
to  me  as  being  "the  story  of  the  most  hush- 
hush  secret  of  all  time." 


MITCHUM  DYNAMITE 
£1.00 

There  is  a  personality  on  the  screen  today 
that  we  haven't  seen  the  likes  of  in  many 
a  moon.  He  definitely  has  what  it  takes. 
Why,  he'd  stand  out  in  any  crowd,  and 
to  top  it  all,  he  can  act.  Who  am  I  talking 
about?  Robert  Mitchum,  of  course. 

Those  devilish  eyes,  that  cleft  chin,  that 
unruly  hair,  mmmm'and  that  physique.  Put 
it  all  together  and  you've  got — dynamite. 
Oh,  and  we  mustn't  forget  that  voice.  He 
has  the  type  of  voice  you  can't  forget, 
somewhat  the  same  quality  as  Humphrey 
Bogart. 

I'd  better  stop  now,  or  I'll  go  on  and  on 
singing  his  praises.  You  can  be  sure  of 
one  thing — there  won't  be  a  Mitchum  pic- 
ture I'll  miss.  I  should  say  not.  And  I'll 
wager  he'll  be  one  of  the  biggest  all-time 
stars  in  Hollywood.   Wanna  bet? 

JEWEL  D'ARCOURT,  New  Orleans,  La. 


make  for  enjoyable  entertainment,  and  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  attributes  that  make 
for  good  story  telling — excitement,  ro- 
mance, adventure,  and  that  essential  quality 
of  the  unexpected. 

The  cinema  is  a  perfect  medium  for  con- 
veying that  sense  of  the  eerie  and  dramatic 
suspense,  such  as  contained  in  "The  Killers" 
and.  "The  Spiral  Staircase."  And,  oddly 
enough,  thrillers  are  usually  the  most 
moral  of  tales,  as  they  invariably  seek  ven- 
geance on  the  wrong-doer,  and  enlist  the 
aid  of  chivalry  in  the  fight  of  good  against 
evil. 

From  Shakespeare  to  Sherlock,  writers 
have  realized  the  value  of  the  "dramatic" 
and  what  better  method  of  transcribing  the 
merits  of  the  macabre,  than  the  screen, 
which  can  lay  its  photographic  finger  on 
the  grimmer  sides  of  city  streets,  enabling 
us  to  participate  in  the  dangers  that  lie 
hidden  there,  and  experience  the  excitement 
of  bringing  villain  to  justice? 

JOYCE  BRADY,  Liverpool,  England 


MERITS  OF  THE  MACABRE 

Honorable  Mention 

I  am  glad  to  see  there  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful spate  of  film  thrillers  recently.  For 
"Crime"  possesses  all  the  ingredients  that 


NO  EXAGGERATION 
Honorable  Mention 

How  many  Screenland  readers  realize 
they  can  use  this  magazine's  ads  for  secur- 
ing the  best  in  movie  entertainment?  Not 
long  ago,  I  was  wondering  what  movie  I 
wanted  to  see,  when  I  turned  through  the 
pages  of  Screenland  and  my  eye  lit  on 
the  ad  of  "The  Time,  the  Place  and  the 
Girl."  When  I  saw  it,  I  soon  realized  that 
the  full-page  ad  it  rated  was  not  an  ex- 
aggeration. Congrats  to  two  top  guys  in 
a  movie  that  is  certainly  tops ! 

Jack  Carson  and  Dennis  Morgan  gave 
simply  super  performance's  in  this  rollick- 
ing play,  and  let  me  also  add  a  plug  for 
Janis  Paige  and  Carmen  Cavallero.  Keep 
it  up.  Let  us  know  what's  what  in  the 
way  of  entertainment. 

JEAN  ALICE  McCALEB,  Douglas,  Wyo. 


Louis  B  Mayer  sits  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  song  which  Irving  Berlin  composed  and 
Judy  Garland  will  sing  in  her  next  musxal  for  Metro-Coldwyn-Mayer,  "Easter  Parade." 
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Hot  from  Hollywood 

Continued  from  page  6 

THE  day  we  called  on  Linda  Darnell, 
believe  it  or  not,  "Amber"  had  been 
kissed  so  much  she  was  getting  a  neck 
massage.  "It  wasn't  the  actual  kissing," 
she  reassured  us,  "but  Cornel  Wilde, 
Richard  Greene,  Glenn  Langan,  George 
Sanders  and  John  Russell  are  all  from 
two  to  six  inches  over  six  feet  tall.  I 
really  had  to  look  up  to  them!" 

AT  THIS  particular  moment,  Greg 
Bautzer,  who  happens  to  be  as  hand- 
some as  a  movie  star,  has  two  stars  guess- 
ing. Both  Joan  Caulfield  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford are  on  the  receiving  end  of  Greg's 
charming  attentions.  And  the  two  Joans 
couldn't  be  more  opposite,  regardless  of 
how  you  make  comparisons.  Amusing 
sidelight  is  the  Caulfield's  great  admira- 
tion for  the  Crawford.  Before  she  ever 
dreamed  of  growing  up  and  becoming  a 
movie  star,  the  blonde  Joan  saw  the  bru- 
nette Joan  in  every  picture. 

"~r>ABY"  Bacall,  who  isn't  (for  a 
I)  change!)  in  "Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre"  with  Bogey,  went  with  him  on 
location  to  Mexico  just  the  same.  They've 
never  been  separated,  which  is  one  of 
several  good  reasons  why  she  says  their 
marriage  will  last.  As  a  gag  to  pull  on 
her  husband,  La  Bacall  borrowed  a  black 
wig  from  Perc  Westmore.  She's  going  to 
wear  it  all  the  time  they're  in  Mexico  to 
help  keep  Mr.  Bogart  in  the  "mood"  of 
the  picture. 

AT  a  recent  party,  Clark  Gable  and 
Ida  Lupino  were  seated  next  to  each 
other.  Naturally  they  got  into  a  lengthy 
conversation.  Three  hours  later  when  she 
got  home,  Ida  received  a  phone  call  from 
a  leading  columnist.  She  wanted  to  know 
if  it  was  true  that  Ida  was.  having  a 
"hot"  romance  with  Clark.  "But,  of 
course,"  cracked  the  inimitable  "Loopy." 
"We  know  each  other  so  well,  I  still  call 
him— Mister  Gable!" 

HOLLYWOOD  success  story!  Years 
ago  when  pay  checks  were  few  and 
far  between,  Cornel  Wilde  sold  tickets  in 
a  suburban  picture  palace.  He  worked 
there  a  week  and  during  that  period  a 
Ginger  Rogers  picture  was  on  the  bill. 
Early  this  fall  Cornel  will  co-star  with 
Ginger  in  Columbia's  "I  Found  a 
Dream."  A  "dream"  we  might  add,  that 
Cornel  "found"  by  beating  his  brains  out! 

FOR  a  scene  in  "The  Unsuspected," 
Hurd  Hatfield  had  to  burst  in  and 
open  a  door  quickly.  Director  Mike  Cur- 
tiz  rehearsed  and  rehearsed  it  because  he 
wanted  the  first  take  to  be  perfect.  Hurd 
burst  in  and  lunged  for  the  door.  It  stuck 
and  he  was  so  surprised  he  just  stood 
there  speechless.  "Open  the  door — rigid" 
cracked  Mike,  while  everyone  on  the  set 
roared. 

THE  night  she  returned  from  her  hec- 
tic European  trip  with  Bob  Taylor, 
Barbara  Stanwyck  had  dinner  with  the 
Jack  Bennys.  (She  came  by  train  as  Bob 
wanted  to  pilot  his  own  plane  back  and 
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Barbara  is  terrified  of  flying.)  When  she 
entered  the  Benny  drawing  room,  the  one 
and  only  Jack,  the  quipper,  started  play- 
ing a  recording  of  "The  Last  Time  I  Saw 
Paris." 

IF  THE  rumor  is  true,  Greer  Garson, 
who's  been  pretty  miserable  over  the 
break-up  of  her  marriage,  has  every  rea- 
son to  smile  again.  'Tis  said  her  MGM 
bosses  presented  her  with  a  bonus  in  the 
form  of  a  new  home  at  Del  Mar,  pur- 
chase price  supposedly  around  $50,000. 

PRETTY  and  talented  Helena  Carter, 
who  plays  Bob  Hutton's  wife  in 
"Time  Out  of  Mind,"  isn't  wasting  any 
time  in  Hollywood.  She's  had  dates  with 
all  the  charming  and  eligible  bachelors. 
She  announced  her  engagement  to  author 
John  McClain — and  broke  it.  Now,  in 
"Something  in  the  Wind,"  she's  playing 
opposite  John  Dall  in  the  daytime  and 
dating  him  in  the  evening. 


George  Sanders  relaxes  as  the  hairdresser  gives  him  a  stylish  hairdo  of 
the  Charles  II  period  before  one  of  the  last  scenes  of  "Forever  Amber." 


Linda  Darnell  and  her  husband,  Peverell 
Marley,  above,  join  the  "Forever  Amber"  cast 
and  crew  at  a  party  given  to  celebrate  the 
end  of  shooting  on  the  $7,000,000  film. 


It's  an  unsuspected  duet  that  Hurd  Hat- 
field and  Harry  Lewis  give  Audrey  Totter  on 
the  set  of  the  Michael  Curtiz  production, 
"The  Unsuspected,"  for  release  by  Warners. 


Screen  land 
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A  kiss  for  the  bride  from  the  groom.  June  wore  a  simple  ballerina-style  gown 
of  heirloom  white  satin  with  a  low-necked  basque  jacket,  designed  by  20th 
Century-Fox's  stylist,  Bonnie  Cashin.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  coronet  of  white 
flowers  with  starched  lace  bow,  designed  by  Keneth  Hopkins.  At  right,  "Bless  you, 
my  children,"  says  Lon  McCallister,  June's  co-star  in  "Scudda  Hoo,  Scudda  Hay." 


Another  kiss  for  the 
beautiful  bride,  this  time 
from  Charles  Russell.  Re- 
member him  in  "The 
Late  George  Apley,"  as 
the  boy  who  wooed  and 
won  Peggy  Cummins? 
But  off  the  screen,  Nancy 
Guild  is  the  girl  on 
Charlie's  mind.  They're 
scheduled  to  wed  soon. 
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ScKEENLAND 


Exclusive  photos  by 
Jack  Albin 


The  cake-cutting  ceremony  is  always 
important.  The  cake  for  June  and  Jim- 
my was  a  four-tiered  masterpiece  but 
even  so,  there  wasn't  enough  for  all 
300  guests  to  take  home  a  piece  to 
put  under  their  pillows  to  dream  on. 


The  Zitos  leave  church  after 
the  ceremony,  above.  At  right, 
with  their  attendants:  band- 
leader Ted  Fio  Rito,  and  June's 
pretty  sister,  Evelyn  Haver. 
Members  of  the  bride's  family 
who  witnessed  the  wedding 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Haver, 
June's  mother  and  step-father; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Flynn, 
sister  and  brother-in-law;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dale  Kissinger,  her 
aunt  and  uncle;  and  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Alice  Stumphy. 
Only  non-family  witness  was 
Myrtle  Ford,  star's  hairdresser. 
So  here,  Junie,  for  your  scrap- 
book,  a  record  of  the  most  won- 
derful event  in  your  life — so  far. 


SCREENLAND 
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SCREENLAND 


Lindsay  Diane  celebrates  her 
three-month  birthday  quiet- 
ly in  her  Brentwood,  Cali- 
fornia, home.  Publisher  Paul 
Hunter,  left,  dropped  in  for 
a  visit.  Betty,  above,  cuts 
new  capers  in  Paramount's 
comedy  thriller,  "Perils  of 
Pauline."  Below,  Betty  and 
her  husband,  Ted  Briskin, 
camera  manufacturer,  pose 
by   their   daughter's  bed. 


Exclusive  photos  by 
Bud  Fraker,  Paramount 


Just  three  months 
old — and  already 
Lindsay  Diane 
Briskin  is  stealing 
spotlight  from 
her  famous  mom, 
Betty  Hutton 
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SCREEN  7^ 


it     By  ALMA  TALLEY  it 

A  SHORT  STORY  FOR  MOVIE  FANS 

To  complete  the  anecdote  below,  each  of  the  blanks  can  be  filled  in  with  the 
last  name  of  a  well-known  movie  player.  But  do  not  be  too  literal  about  the 
spelling.  The  number  of  letters  in  each  name  gives  you  a  clue. 

* 


One  fine  a  saw  a  lovely  girl  wearing  a  

 dress  with  a  .  in  her  hair.  Wishing  to  impress  her, 

he  threw  a  with  all  his  It  was  his  ,  to  toss  it  over 

the  of  his  house,  but  it  hit  the  window  

instead,  and  fell  on  a  basket  of  potatoes,  which  spilled  over  into  the  tall 

 of  grass  nearby.  Then  his  grandmother  came  ing 

indignantly  out  on  the  porch.  "You're  enough  to  know  better,"  she 

said.  "Pick  up  all  those  potatoes  before  it  and  then  

straight  into  the  house." 

MOVIE  ANAGRAM  REBUS 

In  the  list  below  are  ten  well-known  movie  names.  By  adding  and  subtracting 
letters  from  each  one,  as  indicated,  and  re-arranging  the  spelling,  you  will  have  the 
names  of  ten  other  equally  well-known  players.  How  many  can  you  do? 

* 

1 .  La  Marr    +D  —  M  +  G  +  N  —  R 

2.  Grayson   —  R  +  L  —  G  +  L 

3.  Colbert     —  L  —  C  +  N  —  T  +  O 

4.  Andrews    +  T  —  N  —  D  +  T 

5.  Raymond  — Y  +  S  +  G  —  M  —  D 

6.  Colman     +  L  —  O  +  D  +  l  —  C 

7.  Haver      — E  +  A  +  O  —  V 

8.  Grable     —  L  +  M  +  N 

9.  Sanders    +  L  —  S  +  L  —  S 

10.  Barrie     —  R  +  T  — -  I  +  X 

WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

The  combination  AY  occurs  somewhere  in  all  the  last  names  to  be  worked 
out  below  —  all  well  known  in  movies.  Can  you  fill  out  the  blanks  and  find 

sixteen  names  in  which  AY  appears  as  given?  Several  cf  the  answers  are 
interchangeable  and  are  numbered  for  convenience  only. 

* 


1. 

_  A  Y 

6. 

AY  

12. 

_  A  Y  

2. 

 AY  

7. 

_  A  Y  

13. 

3. 

 AY  

8. 

_  A  Y  

14. 

_  A  Y  

4. 

 AY  

9. 

_  A  Y  

15. 

 AY  

5. 

 AY  

10. 

_  A  Y  

16. 

11. 

 AY  

(Answers  on  page  94) 
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Why  Miss  Smytla  Brind,  college 
junior  of  19,  is  the  severest 

critic  of  Miss  Vanessa  Brown, 
promising  young  movie  actress 


One  and  the  same  girl,  yet  so  different:  20th's  charming  starlet 
Vanessa  Brown  (shown  at  left  with  Rex  Harrison  on  "The  Ghost 
and  Mrs.  Muir"  set)  is  still  schoolgirl  Smylla  Brind,  her  real  name. 
At  right,  with  Betty  Grable  in  a  scene  from  "Mother  Wore  Tights." 


THE  editor  of  The  Daily  Bruin, 
campus  newspaper  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
glanced  over  the  "copy"  just  turned  in 
by  Miss  Smylla  Brind.  Bruin  feature 
writer,  book  and  movie  critic.  It  was 
her  review  on  the  film,  "I've  Always 
Loved  You." 

"This,"  pronounced  Ye  Ed,  "will 
never  rlo.  Why  are.  you  picking  on 
Vanessa  Brown?  I  think  she's  pretty 
good,  and  other  critics  say  so,  too." 

"I,"  said  Smylla  firmly,  "thought  she 
was  terrible." 


The  editor  smiled,  a  thoughtful  editor- 
ial smile.  "Tell  you  what.  I'll  assign 
another  reviewer  to  that  picture.  You 
are  prejudiced." 

"Okay,"  Smylla  surrendered.  "But  I 
still  say  she  was  awful!" 

Miss  Smylla  Brind,  who  is  a  charm- 
ingly fresh,  blue-eyed,  brown-haired  col- 
lege junior  of  19.  is  the  severest  critic  of 
Miss  Vanessa  Brown,  a  charmingly  fresh, 
blue-eyed,  brown-haired  actress  at  20th 
Century-Fox  Studios.  This  is  so  because 
Smylla  Brind  and  Vanessa  Brown  are 
the  same  girl — and  Smvllas'  stand- 


ards for  Vanessa  as  an  actress  are  high. 

For  this  reason,  in  all  probability,  she 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  judgment  on 
"The  Late  George  Apley,"  on  "Mother 
Wore  Tights,"  nor  on  "The  Ghost  and 
Mrs.  Muir."  all  pictures  in  which  the 
star  of  Vanessa  Brown  rises  and  shines 
brightly. 

Vanessa  has  been  doing  so  well  in 
pictures,  in  fact,  that  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  Smylla  Brind  to 
keep  her  double  life"  as  actress  and 
student  from  the  campus  at  large.  For 
two  years  only    (Pleaxe  turn  to  page  75) 
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"Peggy  Cummins  is  so  young  in  spirit  she  ages  me, 
admits  ace  reporter  Wilkinson.  "But  I  like  it.  All 
the  boys  do!"  And  you'll  like  this  story  about  her 

By  Lupton  A.  Wilkinson 


EDMUND  SPENSER,  great  English  poet,  whose  Six- 
teenth Century  spelling  reads  a  trifle  odd  to  us,  as  ours 
would  to  him,  wrote  a  famous  line: 
"Summer  is  ieumen  in." 

Well,  this  is  Cummins'  summer.  In  fact,  it's  Cummins' 
year.  You  know  the  girl  we're  talking  about.  Name's  Peggy. 
She  has  had  the  biggest  build-up,  the  farthest  let-down  and 
the  fastest  zoom-back  that  any  member  of  any  profession,  in 
this  writer's  memory  or  reading,  ever  had. 

When  the  fair-skinned,  blue-eyed  Irish  child  (she  seemed 
little  more  than  that)  came  to  this  country,  cast  in  the  title 
role  of  "Forever  Amber,"  she  not  only  was  given  the  biggest 
ballyhoo  ever  cascaded  for  a  new  star,  she  was  handed  Cornel 
Wilde  as  a  co-star,  and  Vincent  Price  and  heaven  remembers 
who  else  for  "extra"  screen  lovers.  She  was  accepted,  eagerly 
awaited,  by  the  American  public  as  a  "great  star,"  even 
though  American  audiences  had  never  glimpsed  her  on  the 
screen. 

What  arrived  was  a  tiny  (97  pound)  nineteen-year-old, 
whose  piquant  face  was  framed  by  soft  blonde  hair.  Remem- 
ber those  newspaper  pictures?  Luscious!  The  new  "wonder" 
came  heralded  by  London  raves  concerning  her  stage  per- 
formances as  Fiifly  in  "Junior  Miss"  {Please  turn  to  page  76) 


There*  -  ^eTevf.' 
Rose"  ToV duecto' 

c,m     vAatu»e  u  »u 


FRED  ROBBINS 


Here  he  is  again,  that  dynamic  young 

^     disk  jockey  who'll  spill  choice  platter 

cftatter  and—don't  forget— answer  your 
questions/^And  oh,  yes — 
Fred's  in  the  movies  now! 


GREETINGS,  Gate!  Got  your 
head  on  straight?  Well,  we 
got  a  date,  so  let's  percolate! 
Don't  worry,  it's  iced  coffee  we're 
cookin'  for  these  fresh  cookies  so 
don't  take  the  towel  and  run  for  the 
shower.  Just  lend  me  those  sun- 
hurned  eyes  for  a  coupla  ticks  (min- 
utes) and  we'll  knock  you  some 
kicks  and  some  choice  wordage  on  a 
mess  of  nice  wax  for  your  little  ear. 

HEAVENLY! 

DINAH  SHORE:  Here's  what 
I'm  talking  about!  Oh,  that  Mrs. 
George  Montgomery!  Flow  gently, 
sweet  Dinah — and  how  she  does — all 
the  way  through  her  triple  peachy 
new  album  of  4  delicious  cookies — 
eight  songs!  Um-m-m,  there's  "I've 
Got  You  Under  My  Skin"  (and 
have,  Dinah),  "Dixie,"  "Can't  Help 
Lovin'    that    Man."    "The  Kerry 


Dance,"  "The  Thrill  Is  Gone,"  "What 
Can  I  Say  After  I  Say  I'm  Sorry," 
"There'll  be  Some  Changes  Made," 
'They  Didn't  Believe  Me."  Stand 
back,  Jack,  gimme  some  air!  They're 
that  swoony.(T?ease  turn  to  page  87) 


Fred  Robbins,  left,  who  conducts  this  new  depart- 
ment, is  the  glamor-man  of  three,  no  less,  radio 
shows:  Columbia  Record  Shop  on  500  stations  coast 
to  coast,  the  Teentimers  Club,  and  the  "1280  Club" 
of  popular  recordings.  You'll  see  him  on  the  screen 
soon  in  the  latest  in  Columbia  Pictures'  "Thrills  of 
Music"  series,  in  which  he  is  featured  with  Ray 
Anthony  and  his  band  and  singer  Johnny  Desmond, 
above.  Desmond  looks  like  a  good  movie  bet  too,  eh 
kids?  Below,  Fred  Robbins  gets  set  for  his  first  film. 


P^creenlands 

f  Star  * 
i  Advisers 


Discussing  the  question, 
IS  TODAY'S  YOUTH  LIVING  TOO  FAST?" 

Forum  Conducted  by  Jack  Holland 


HOLLAND:  Let's  get  right  down  to 
business — and  into  our  subject.  Do  you 
think  today's  youth  is  living  too  fast?  As 
a  representative  of  that  youth,  Shirley, 
why  don't  you  start  it  off  for  us? 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  it's  more  that 
older  people  are  living  too  fast!  And 
since  young  kids  try  to  do  what  then- 
elders  do,  I  guess  they're  going  at  a  fast 
clip  too.    I  simply  don't  think  older 


people  are  good  examples.  They  always 
try  to  excuse  their  actions  by  saying  to 
kids,  "In  my  day,  I  never  did  such  a 
thing."  But  you  know  they  did. 

IRENE:  There  isn't  much  doubt  that 
the  whole  generation  is  living  faster. 
Probably  because  they  feel  so  much  is  up 
to  them. 

GLENN:  What  else  can  you  expect  of 
kids,  especially  in  the  age  of  the  atom? 


Basically,  though,  they're  just  like  any 
other  generation.  They're  like  a  motor 
boat.  The  boat  of  1920  was  essentially 
the  same  as  the  one  of  1947,  but  today's 
goes  a  lot  faster. 

BOB:  That  boat  comparison  is  good, 
Glenn,  only  I  like  to  fly.  I  used  to  take 
off  in  a  plane  that  had  70  horsepower 
and  cruised  at  95  miles  an  hour  top.  I 
had  plenty  of  time  at  that  speed  to  think 
and  make  landings  easily.  Well,  the  boy 
of  today  takes  off  in  a  Lockheed  Con- 
stellation with  several  thousand  horse- 


ROBERT  CUMMINCS,  in  "Heaven  Only  K 
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IRENE  DUNNE,  stirring  in  "Life  with  Father.' 


BOARD  OF  ADVISERS: 
IRENE  DUNNE,  ROBERT  CUMM1NGS,  SHIRLEY 
TEMPLE,  GLENN   FORD,   LINDA  DARNELL 


LINDA  DARNELL,  in  "Forever  Amber.' 


power.  By  the  time  he  gets  his  gear  up, 
he's  practically  nine  miles  from  the  field. 
He  has  to  think  and  act  faster. 

LINDA:  That  reminds  me  of  1928 
when  my  father  got  his  first  car  and 
radio.  How  exciting  that  seemed!  Youth 
progresses  with  the  times. 

IRENE:  Yes,  but  I  wonder  if  all  this 
speed  doesn't  make  youth  become  bored 
faster.  To  me,  that's  one  of  the  principal 
faults  of  youth — being  so  easily  bored. 
And  yet  I'm  a  booster  for  them  in  many 
ways. 


GLENN:  I  can't  help  thinking  that 
getting  bored  is  good  for  kids.  If  that's 
a  fault,  it's  not  so  much  theirs  as  it  is 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

BOB:  That's  why  it's  important  kids 
don't  snarl  themselves  up.  Since  they 
must  think  faster,  it's  easier  for  them  to 
get  into  trouble.  It's  a  matter  of  pre- 
paring for  life  better  so  you  won't  lose 
sight  of  the  airport — so  you  won't  over- 
shoot your  limitations. 

IRENE:  But  a  good  many  boys  and 
girls  seem  more  (Please  turn  to  page  80) 


SHIRLEY  TEMPLE,  in  "The  Bachelor  and  the  Bobby-Soxer. 


GLENN  FORD,  in  "Framed"  and  "Man  from  Colorad 


WANT  PERSONAL  CUIDANCE  FROM  FAMOUS  STARS? 
This  new  feature  is  dedicated  toward  bringing  you,  the 
reader  and  movie-goer,  into  closer  contact  with  Holly- 
wood stars.  We  have  selected  five  of  Hollywood's  top 
stars  to  give  their  frank  opinions  on  important  questions 
in  round-table  discussion.  From  now  on,  you,  the  reader, 
will  select  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  at  future  ses- 
sions. What  personal  problem,  or  question  of  general 
interest,  would  you  like  these  stars  to  discuss?  Here's 
your  chance  to  know  the  honest  views  of  these  famous 
people  on  vital  questions.  Screenland's  Star  Advisers 
will  pick  the  problems  which  they  consider  the  most 
interesting  and  suitable  for  discussion.  It  may  be  yours! 


AX 


NOT  ONLY  the  male  stars  who 
went  to  war  are  back  on  the 
screen.  So  is  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  who  has  an  amazing  story 
to  tell.  She  quit  the  movies  at  the 
height  of  her  world-wide  fame  as 
Hollywood's  most  popular  prima 
donna.  Can  you  believe  she  stayed 
away  from  MGM  for  four  years? 

"For  reasons  of  my  own!"  she  ad- 
mits, with  that  gay  laugh  that  is 
part  of  her  enchantment.  In  person 
she  now  looks,  if  you  are  frankly 
curious,  wonderful.  Her  beautiful 
wide  eyes  are  as  green,  her  soft  hair 


is  as  gloriously  Titian,  and  her  skin 
as  alabaster  as  so  well-remembered. 
Her  vivacity  is  as  electrifying  as 
ever.  To  do  her  complete  justice, 
MGM's  produced  "The  Birds  and 
the  Bees,"  her  new  picture,  in  the 
most  revealing  Technicolor  tones. 
Meantime,  until  you  once  again  see 
her  charm  on  the  screen,  and  react 
to  it,  listen  to  her. 

"I  came  smack  up  against  a  lot 
of  big  challenges,  and  /  like  a  dare! 
That's  why  I've  been  oh*  the  screen, 
I  had  to  attend  to  them.  I've  grown 
used  to   facing  skeptics,   but  I'll 


Special  event  for  MacDonald  fans:  here's  the  first  interview 
with  your  favorite  who's  making  her  first  film  in  four  years 


Jeanette,  above,  in  her  dressing-room.  Picture 
on  wall  surrounded  by  "9's"  shows  Jeanette 
and  her  husband,  Gene  Raymond,  commemo- 
rating   their    9th    wedding  anniversary. 


In  her  first  mother  role,  jeanette  is  shown  above  with  her  three 
"daughters,"  jane  Powell,  Mary  Eleanor  Donahue  and  Ann  Todd. 
44    At  right,  with  big  chief  Louis  B.  Mayer  and  producer  Pasternak. 


Irene  Dunne  and  William  Powell  play 
Mother  and  Father  in  Warner  Bros.' 
screen  version  of  the  famous  long-run  play 


ICodachromes  by  Fred  Mot  Ha, 
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"Yah!  Pigtails  and  freckles!"  was  the  way 
Bing  greeted  her.  But  he  helped  her  along 

the  road  to  stardom  in  "Welcome 
Stranger"  and  Wanda  Hendrix  is  grateful 


AH!  Pigtails  an'  freckles!  Aren't  you  a  funny-look- 


That  was  the  nonchalant  style  in  which  Bing  Cros- 
by greeted  Wanda  Hendrix.  How  can  yon  be  uneasy  with 
a  guy  like  that?  You  can't!  And  they  shared  numerous 
jokes  during  production.  For  instance:  Often  Bing  would 
corner  Wanda,  proceeding  to  stare  at  her  for  long,  silent 
moments.  Then,  as  if  suddenly  inspired,  he'd  break  out 
into  ridiculous  song:  "Wanda,  wandering  rose  of  the  wild- 
wood." 

To  say  nothing  of  his  continual  reference  to  her  as 
"Spec,"  derived  from  her  healthy  freckles,  natch.  And  there 
was  rumbaing  yet.  Having  been  forced  to  master  this 
Latin  gyration  for  "Blue  Skies,"  Bing  insisted  upon  a  daily 
practise  partner — Miss  Hendrix.  This  was  to  maintain  pre- 
viously accomplished  adroitness.  (Please  turn  to  page  98) 


Although  he's  officially 


Ca//  Him 


yy 


At  top,  rare  informal  shot  of  the  whole  Rogers  family  on  the 
patio  before  Roy,  Jr.'s,  christening  party.  Above,  "Dusty"  with 
his  three  godparents,  Leo  Khoury,  Evelyn  Kay  Koleman,  whose 
publicity  talents  helped  make  Roy  Rogers  a  household  name, 
and  "Whitey"  Christ  en  sen,  Roy's  stand-in  and  best  friend. 


■ 


This  Is  What  I 


Alan  Ladd  wishes  he 
could  discuss  his  beliefs 
with  ail  of  you  who  will 
be  reading  his  article.  If 
you  care  to  write  and 
tell  him  whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  him.  Alan  will 
be  very  much  interested. 
As  he  says.  "It  may  be  111 
end  up  by  believing  what 
you  believe,  if  you  have  good 
arguments  on  your  side!" 


WHEN  MARRIED  people  have 
brought  children  into  the  world, 
as  Sue  and  I  have,  they  naturally 
can't  help  thinking  about  what  kind  of 
world  they  have  brought  them  into  and 
wondering  how  they  can  best  prepare 
them  for  life  in  this  strange  new  atomic 
age.  Our  daughter  Alana  is  only  four 
years  old  and  David  Alan  a  mere  baby, 
yet  we  know  that  they  will  grow  up  full 
of  wonder  and  curiosity  about  this  world 
of  ours. 

Already  Alana  asks  searching  ques- 
tions, and  I  don't  doubt  that  when  David 
is  a  little  older,  his  questions  too  will 
make  me  think  quite  deeply.  When  the 
children  grow  old  enough  to  ask,  "What 
is  the  truth,  daddy?"  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  answer  their  question  as  honestly 
as  they  ask  it.  I  shall  try  to  explain  to 
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When  his  children  Alana.  right  above)  and  baby  David  Alan  above,  with  Sue  and  Alan) 
are  old  enough  to  ask,  "What  is  the  truth?"  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ladd  will  try  to  answer 
their  question  as  honestly  as  they  ask  it.   Next  Ladd  feature  for  Paramount:  "Saigon." 


them  the  difference  between  facts  we 
know  to  be  true  and  beliefs  we  cherish 
but  should  be  willing  to  change,  if  some- 
one can  prove  them  false. 

Neither  to  my  children  nor  to  anyone 
else  would  I  want  to  advance  my  beliefs 
as  final.  Any  man  who  says,  "Well,  this 
is  what  I  believe,  and  I'll  never  change 
my  mind."  is  going  through  life  with  a 
closed  mind.  I  like  to  discuss  things  with 
other  people  and  get  their  viewpoints. 

Setting  down  my  beliefs  on  religion, 
politics  and  the  future  of  war  and  peace 
seems  rather  presumptuous  to  me.  Ac- 
tors, it  seems  to  me,  have  a  rather  un- 
fair advantage  over  most  other  people, 
because  our  opinions  are  asked  on  vari- 
ous subjects,  in  which  we  may  or  may 
not  be  well- versed.  However,  Screenlaxd 
has  asked  me  to  set  down  my  beliefs. 
As  an  actor  I  hesitate  to  do  this,  for  I 
don't  want  to  try  to  convert  others  to 
my  viewpoint  or  my  particular  faith.  I 


wouldn't  even  want  to  force  my  opinions 
on  my  own  children.  But  let's  pretend 
that  they  are  a  little  older  and  that  they 
have  sat  down  on  the  front  porch  of  our 
home  in  Hidden  Valley,  and  have  asked 
me,  "Daddy,  what  do  you  think?" 

Before  telling  them  what  I  think,  I 
wish  I  could  discuss  these  subjects  with 
all  of  you  who  are  reading  this,  for  if  we 
were  talking  about  these  different  things. 
I  might  change  my  opinions  if  your  argu- 
ments were  good  ones.  Obviously  I  can't 
ask  all  of  you  to  sit  here  with  me  in  Hid- 
den Valley  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
before  I  set  down  what  I  believe.  How- 
ever, if  you  care  to  write  and  tell  me 
what  you  believe  and  whether  you  agree 
or  disagree  with  me,  I'll  be  very  much 
interested.  And  it  may  be  that  I'll  end 
up  by  believing  what  you  believe,  if  you 
have  good  arguments  on  your  side,  rather 
than  what  I  think  as  I  write  this. 

Life.  I  believe  we  should  try  to  reach 


God  in  our  daily  lives,  instead  of  expect- 
ing Him  to  reach  for  us.  By  that  I  don't 
mean  that  we  can  or  should  be  God-like 
— that's  too  much  to  ask  of  human  be- 
ings— but  I  think  we  should  try  to  be  as 
decent  as  we  can  instead  of  doing  the 
wrong  thing  and  then  asking  God  to  for- 
give us.  Many  seem  to  want  God  to 
come  down  and  help  them.  Instead,  we 
should  try  to  do  our  best,  instead  of 
doing  our  worst  and  then  asking  forgive- 
ness for  it. 

Death.  Death  arrives  when  your  work 
is  finished.  I  believe  that  every  life  has 
a  purpose,  good  or  bad,  and  when  that 
purpose  has  been  fulfilled,  death  follows. 
But  even  the  criminal's  life  served  a  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  (Please  turn  to  page  92) 
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if  you  saw  Don  in  "Humoresque"  you'll  want  to  see 
him  again  in  Warner's  "That  Way  with  Women" 
I  center  above,  with  Martha  Vickers)  or  in  "Wall- 
flower," with  Joyce  Reynolds,  above.  Upper  right, 
ex-photog  McCuire  with  still  man  Lloyd  MacLean. 


DON  McGUIRE 


Ex-photographer,  ex-football  player, 
ex-newspaper  man,  ex-Army  ser- 
geant— Don  McGuire  IS  the  type! 


DON  ROSE  came  out  to  Warner  Brothers 
one  day  to  see  about  a  screen  test  for  a 
girl  friend.  He  thought  he  was  doing  a 
great  selling  job,  but  the  casting  director 
was  sorry,  "the  girl  just  wasn't  the  type.".  As 
Rose  was  about  to  leave  the  office,  however,  the 
director  said  something  like,  "Why  don't  you 
speak  for  yourself.  Don?" 

And  suddenly,  ex-musician,  ex-football  player, 
ex-newspaperman,  ex- Army  sergeant,  and  ex- 
press agent  Rose  became  screen  actor  Don  Mc- 
Guire! 

It  would  be  an  unusual  event  if  it  happened 
to  anybody  else.  But  anything  can  happen  to 
McGuire  and  everything  has.  There  was  the 
time,  for  instance,  when  (/'lease  turn  to  page  77) 
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Closeup  of  the  cool 
British  beauty  named  Neagle 


By  Hettie  Crimstead 


Scene  at  left  is  from  "Piccadilly 
Incident,"  the  new  Herbert  Wil- 
cox production  starring  Anna 
Neagle  with  Michael  Wilding. 


Group  above  includes,  from 
left  to  right,  producer-director 
Wilcox,  Michael  Wilding, 
Anna  Neagle,  and  British  film 
magnate  Sir  Alfred  jarrett,  on 
the  set  of  "Curzon  Street," 
production  currently  in  work. 


■  ■ 
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"  O  TARS  may  come  and  stars  may  go  but  Anna  Neagle  goes 
on  forever."  That's  what  a  London  columnist  remarked 
the  other  day  when  he  heard  that  Anna  had  just  started 
work  on  another  new  film.  He  was  expressing  the  general 
affection  and  the  equally  general  amazement  that's  felt  for  this 
blue-eyed  blonde  who  keeps  making  new  movie  records  and  break- 
ing all  the  accepted  movie  rules  with  the  same  characteristic 
serenity.  It  never  even  occurs  to  Anna  that  she's  completely 
unique  in  the  history  of  the  screen. 

Twenty  years  ago  shy  little  Marjorie  Robertson,  the  chorus- 
girl  daughter  of  a  Scottish  sea  captain,  went  to  Elstree  Studios 
near  London  to  do  a  day's  extra  work.  There  she  met  a  young 
Irish  director,  Herbert  Wilcox,  who  gave  her  an  intensive  test, 
changed  her  name  and  set  about  making  her  into  a  star.  They've 
been  together  ever  since,  incidentally  getting  married,  and  their 
partnership  is  still  as  vital  and  as  completely  successful  as  it 
was  when  they  made  their  first  film. 

Herbert  has  produced  and  directed  every  one  of  the  29  films  in 
which  Anna  Neagle  has  acted.  He  has  never  directed  any  other 
feminine  star  and  she  has  never  worked  for  any  other  director. 
They  make  their  own  pictures  completely  in  their  own  way, 
sometimes  in  Hollywood,  sometimes  in  Britain.  Several  times 
one  of  the  big  studio  corporations  has  made  an  attractive  sepa- 
rate offer  to  either  Anna  or  Herb,  but  it  has  always  been  refused. 
Neither  money  nor  anything  else  can  part  them,  either  in  the 
studio  or  outside  it.  (Please  tvm  to  page  78 ) 
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ON  LOCATION  WITH 
AND 

THIS  TIME  FOR  KEEPS 
COMPANY 


When  a  troupe  of  Hollywood 
actors  took  over  Michigan's 

historic  Mackinac  Island  for  a 
Technicolor  feature  a  good 

time  was  had  by  all.  Exclusive! 

By  Bert  Stoll 


~"  i.   V.  ^  - 


Carnival  spirit  prevailed  on  the 
Mackinac  Island  location  trip  when 
such  stars  as  Esther  Williams  and 
Johnnie  Johnston  joined  in  the  fun 
at  the  Marine  Room,  right.  Co-stars 
enjoyed  rides  in  pony  cart  charac- 
teristic of  the  Island.  One  scene 
called  for  Durante  and  Melchior  to 
ride  tandem  bike — see  em  prac- 
ticing. Other  exclusive  candid: 
show  the  stars  surrounded  by  local 
belles  and  boys  of  the  Island. 
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NO  Great  Lakes  steamers  piled  up 
on  the  rocks  in  tbe  Straits  of 
Mackinac  due  to  their  pilots  train- 
ing their  field  glasses  on  the  graceful  fig- 
ure of  Esther  Williams,  MGM  swimming 
star,  poised  on  the  diving  board  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  swimming  pool  on  Michi- 
gan's historic  Mackinac  Island. 

No  racing  craft  in  the  annual  Port 
Huron-Mackinac  sailing  classic  on  Lake 
Huron  went  aground,  due  to  setting 
their  courses  by  beauteous  Esther's 
shocking  pink  shorts,  as  she  sunned 
herself  on  the  balcony  of  the  Presi- 
dential suite  over- 
looking the  blue  wa- 
ters of  the  Straits. 

And  it's  decidedly 
not  true  that  Indians 
"scalped"  Jimmy  Du- 
rante, Lauritz  Mel- 
chior,  Johnnie  John- 
ston, Dick  Simmons, 
or  little  Sharon  Mc- 
Manus — the  other 
Metro  -  Goldwyn  - 
Mayer  stars  in  the 
Technicolor  feature, 
"This  Time  for 
Keeps,"  during  their 
summer  "location"  on 
Mackinac  Island.  As 
wise-cracking  Du- 
rante pointed  out, 
marauding  Indians 
wouldn't  have  much 
to  scalp  in  his 
case! 

No,  none  of  the 
above  events  actually 
occurred  at  Mackinac 
Island  while  the  MGM  stars  were  there, 
but  plenty  did  happen  to  make  Holly- 
wood's visit  to  northern  Michigan  a  most 
interesting  one.  For  instance,  when  the 
stars,  Director  Richard  Thorpe.  Chief 
Cameraman  Karl  Freund,  camera  assis- 
tants, "grips."  and  other  members  of  the 
unit  arrived  at  the  island,  they  were  met 
by  horses  and  carriages.  No  motor  ve- 
hicles are  permitted  on  the  island  under 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park  regulations 
and  city  ordinance.  Of  course,  special  dis- 
pensation was  made  to  permit  use  of  the 
MGM  sound  truck,  generator  truck,  and 
one  or  two  other  motorized  units  to  facil- 
itate filming  of  the  picture. 

As  Durante,  Simmons  and  Johnston 


Studio  hairdresser  touches  up  Esther 
Williams'  coiffure  while  she  checks 
with  her  lipstick  between  scenes  of 
strenuous  under  water  number  for 
MGM's  "This  Time  for  Keeps." 


climbed  into  a  carriage  with  a  '  fringe  or 
top"  to  ride  from  the  island  dock  up  to 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Jimmy  exclaimed  tc 
the  driver:  "Take  us  every  place.  I've 
got  to  see  this  for  myself!" 

Joe  Pasternak,  producer  of  "This  Time 
for  Keeps,"  and  Mrs.  Pasternak  were 
met  at  the  dock  by  a  pair  of  high-step- 
ping hackneys  with  bright  red  cockades 
atop  their  bridles.  Coachman  and  foot- 
man attired  in  scarlet  coats  and  top  hats 
added  a  gay  touch  of  color  to  the  equip- 
age as  the  Pasternaks  and  the  stars  were 
welcomed  to  the  island.  Intrigued  by 
their  transition  to  a 
"horse  and  carriage" 
age,  the  visiting  fire- 
men spent  their  first 
afternoon  on  the  is- 
land riding  through 
the  state  park  to  visit 
Arch  Eock.  Old  Fort 
Mackinac,  Love  r'.< 
Leap,  British  Lan- 
ing,  and  other  histc 
ic  spots. 

Little  nine-year-o 
Sharon  McManv 
and  her  s  t  a  n  d-' 
Marilyn  Noe.  pass 
up  the  carriage  ridi 
the    first  afternoon 
and  gaily  rode  bicy- 
cles up  and  down  the 
broad  drive  in  front 
of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
the    world's  largest 
summer  hostelry. 

Tourists,  summer 
reporters  and  native 
islanders  mingled 
with  the  movie  stars  and  extras  on  the 
board  walk  along  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Straits  in  front  of  "Grandma's  house"  as 
filming  began.  "Grandma's"  house  in  the 
picture  is  the  palatial  summer  home  of 
W.  Stewart  Woodfill,  owner  of  the  Grand 
Hotel. 

One  of  the  first  scenes  shot  was  of 
Durante  and  large,  affable  Melchior,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  star,  arriving  at 
Grandma's  house  on  a  tandem  bicycle. 
Property  men  aided  Durante  and  Mel- 
chior in  practice  rides  on  the  "bike  built 
for  two"  and  several  spills  were  taken 
before  they  could  operate  the  bike  prop- 
erly. Once  Durante,  riding  on  front  of 
the  tandem   (Please  turn  to  page  91 ) 


By  Kate  Holliday 


MISS  KATHLEEN  HOPE  PAYNE  turned  one  year  old  the 
other  day.  Her  mother  and  father,  whom  you  know  as 
Gloria  De  Haven  and  John  Payne,  firmly  believe  that  she 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  creatures  ever  to  make  an  appear- 
ance on  this  earth — a  creed  which  is  shared  by  all  of  their  friends 
who  don't  happen  to  have  an  infant  of  their  own.  These  char- 
acters give  Miss  Payne,  however,  the  Number  Two  spot,  and  thus 
everyone  is  blissful. 

Miss  Payne  is,  you  must  know,  deserving  of  all  such  praise.  In 
the  dignity  of  her  twelve  months,  she  is  a  minute  young  lady 
with  light  brown  hair  which  her  fond  mother  believes  will  ulti- 
mately be  almost  black,  slate-grey  eyes  which,  as  the  weeks  go 
by,  get  curiouser  and  curiouser,  a  fair  complexion  which  could 
easily  advertise  any  number  of  soaps,  and  a  chin  which  is  cleft 
like  her  father's.  She  looks  like  both  of  her  progenitors,  which 
could  not  be  more  tactful  of  her,  and  she  further  shows  her  dip- 
lomatic sense  by  holding  them  both  in  equally  high  esteem. 

Since  Miss  Payne  is  not  yet  in  the  habit  of  holding  press  con- 
ferences, we  repaired  to  her  maternal  parent  for  information  about 
her.  And  the  latter  lady,  we  must  inform  you,  looked  less  like 
a  mother  when  we  saw  her  than  anyone  we  have  ever  gazed  upon. 

It  had  been  raining  for  three  days  in  California,  publicity  to 
the  contrary.  We  ourselves  had  donned  w'ater-wings  for  our  trip 
to  the  precincts  of  MGM,  where  the  lady  in  question  is  under 
contract,  had  done  a  smart  side-stroke  up  to  the  press  department 
gates,  and  had  then  climbed  dripping  three  flights  of  stairs  to 
the  office  where  we  were  to  meet  our  informant.  The  date  was 
set  for  one  p.m.  At  five  of  one,  the  phone  rang,  and  a  small  voice 
said  apologetically  that  its  owner  was  marooned  in  near-by  Chevi- 
ot Hills,  afraid  to  drive  her  light  car  through  the  flood.  Thus, 
a  taxi  was  dispatched  and  we  sat  back  to  wait. 

^Tien  Gloria  arrived,  she  was  wearing  a  blue  gabardine  rain- 
coat which  was  a  joy  to  behold,  a  snood-ish  thing  set  with  sequins 
over  her  hair,  and  under  these  accoutrements  a  blue-grey  suit 
with  square  shoulders  and  high-heeled  blue  kid  pumps.  Her  mane 
wras  back  to  its  natural  chestnut  shade,  and  there  w  ere  raindrops 
on  her  face.  She  looked  so  Youth-Against-the-Elements  that  we 
half  expected  someone  to  yelp,  "Action!  Camera!" 

She  plumped  herself  down  behind  a  desk  in  the  office,  grabbed 
the  bowl  of  soup  which  had  been  cooling    (Please  turn  to  page  9G ) 


Gloria,  while  working  in  "Summer  Holiday"  opposite  Mickey 
Rooney,  left,  managed  her  household  by  remote  control. 
Now  that  the  MGM  picture  is  completed,  she  spends  all 
her  time  with  baby  Kathleen.  "Summer  Holiday"  is  the 
movie  musical  version  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  "Ah,  Wilderness." 
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A STEADY  drone  of  conversation,  punctuated  by 
laughs,  had  been  audible  through  the  thin  walls 
of  the  set  dressing  room  for  quite  a  while.  Time 
was  out  while  lights  were  being  re-arranged  for  the 
next  scene.  A  couple  of  temporarily  idle  members  of 
the  crew  lounging  within  earshot  of  the  dressing  room 
wore  increasingly  puzzled  expressions.  Finally  one  of 
of  them  hailed  the  publicity  man,  who  also  was  hang- 
ing around  outside. 

"Say,  isn't  that  Fred  being  interviewed?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  p.m.,  "and  I  don't  understand  it 
either.    I  went  over  to  rescue  him  once,  but  he 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself." 

"Hum!"  The  boys  pulled  a  Benny  in  chorus.  They 
had  been  conditioned  to  believe  Fred  MacMurray 
never  enjoys  himself  while  being  interviewed.  So,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  publicist.  His  ears  still 
reddened  a  bit  whenever  he  recalled  hopefully  intro- 
ducing a  certain  important  gentleman  of  the  press 
to  his  star.  The  former  announced,  "I  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  toughest  interviewer  in  the  busi- 
ness." "Well,"  replied  Fred,  "I  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  toughest  guy  to  interview."  And  then  came 
a  long,  barren  pause. 

Of  course  you  couldn't  blame  Fred  that  time.  May- 
be, on  thinking  it  over,  you  couldn't  blame  Fred  a  lot 
of  the  times.  What  made  the  difference  with  the 
present  prober?  A  little  eavesdropping  gave  the  clue. 
They  talked  about  fishing.  Pictures  were  touched  upon 
lightly.  So  were  radio  and  the  state  of  the  union. 
Then  they  branched  off  on  the  subject  of  farming 
and  there  they  stayed.  It  was  a  give-and-take  propo- 
sition. Fred  didn't  have  to  carry  the  ball  every  inch 
of  the  way.  He  was  led  to  reveal  himself  without 
being  asked  personal  questions.  Therefore  he  suffered 
no  pain. 

Because  talking  about  himself  is  undoubtedly  the 
hardest  thing  MacMurray  ever  attempts.  Mostly  he 
won't  attempt  it.  He  is  the  most  untypical  of  actors  in 
that  respect.  The  personal  pronoun,  beloved  by  his 
profession,  embarrasses  him.  He  says  "I"  as  seldom 
as  possible.  All  he  can  muster  of  exhibitionism  is  used 
up  on  the  screen.  He  hasn't  any  left  over  for  direct 
contacts. 

Besides,  he  is  shy —  (Plea.se  turn  to  page  79  ) 


Star  of  Paramount  s  "Suddenly  It's  Spring"  and  U-I's  "The  Egg 
and  I"  spends  Sundays  with  his  family:  wife  Lillian,  7-year-uld 
Susan,  3-year-old  Robert.  At  right,  a  fan  finds  MacMurray  cour- 
teous and  cooperative— once  she  catches  up  with  him.  Center 
above,  Fred  meets  up  with  Henry  Fonda  on  the  set  of  "A  Miracle 
Can  Happen,"  in  which  both  boys  star,  though  in  separate,  episodes. 


Swim  suits  and  playsuit  a  la  mode 
with  slick  chick  Ella  Raines 

to  model  them  for  you 
By  Mary  Ellen  Martin 


prone  ?>ower  $k&  Jean.  Peters  -dance  the  Zarabonda  fo ;?/JCcj::'^ 
oi'ti  Cost  tie."  't  liC'-s-e  shots  were  luece      Ic-ccifioi-.     -v,cc;^,  Mexico 


Once  in 

moon  a  movie 
comes  along  that 
gets  itself  talked 
jt  in  a  big  way. 

with  the  Wind,'' 
Hucksters,"  "Duel 
in  the  Sun"  are  such 
pictures.    Now  comes 

20th's  "Captain  from 
ile,* "  most  colorful 
current  production  with  a 
Mexican  location  to  lend 

atmosphere  and  a  behind- 
the-scenes  excitement  helped 
along  when  Lana  Turner  flew, 
down  to  see  Ty,  and  starlet 

Jean  Peters  was  reported 
wearing  millionaire  Howard 

Hughes'  ring.  If  "C.  from  C 
lives  up  to  its  advance  ballyhoo, 

it  should  make  Mr 
Zanuck  happier  than  if  he 
won  a  croquet  game  from  Moss  Hart.1 
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O'Brien,  who  scored  in  "The  Killers,"  his  first  film  since  Army  service,  lives  in  a 
hill-top  house  overlooking  the  Universal- International  Studio  and  most  of  Hollywood. 
Between  pictures  he  studies  scripts  for  future  roles,  plays  his  fine  collection  of 
records.    Fred  Robbins  please  note:  Eddie  collects  classical  and  le  jazz  hot. 


Another  strong  part  for  O'Brien:  in  "The 
Dark  Web,"  in  which  he  plays  opposite 
sloe-eyed  Ella  Raines,  below.  Yes,  this  man 
with  a  plan  is  certainly  busy  carrying  it  out. 


JUST  about  a  year  ago.  Edmond  O'Brien, 
fresh  out  of  the  service  and  eager  to  get  on 
with  his  acting  career,  dropped  into  the  of- 
fice of  Mark  Helhnger,  who  was  getting  ready  to 
produce  "The  Killers."  Eddie  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  into  that  picture  if  there  was  any 
way  to  do  it,  and  he  came  straight  to  the  point. 

Hellinger  claims  he  decided  then  and  there 
that  this  quietly  purposeful  young  fellow  in  the 
leather  jacket,  who  sauntered  into  his  office  and 
parked  his  feet  on  his  desk,  must  be  a  good 
actor  because  he  didn't  go  around  trying  to  look 
like  one.  He  made  a  test  of  Eddie,  and  there 
were  other  interviews,  but  still  the  producer 
didn't  say  yes  and  he  didn't  say  no.  Finally  he 
laid  his  cards  on  the  table. 

"I  have  no  big  star  names  in  this  picture,"  he 
explained  to  Eddie.  "Burt  Lancaster,  who's 
from  the  theater,  is  unknown  here.  I'm  not  sure 
yet  who  will  do  the  girl's  part.  Now  my  problem 
is — who's  going  to  sell  tickets?  I  need  a  name 
that  can  do  that.  I'd  like  to  give  you  the  part, 


but  you've  been  away  for  three  years  and  no- 
body remembers  you.  I  could  get  Mr.  So-and-So 
to  play  the  insurance  investigator — he's  a  big 
name.  If  vou  were  in  mv  spot,  what  would  vou 
do?" 

Eddie  sat  there  mentally  chewing  his  finger- 
nails. More  than  anything  on  earth  he  wanted 
that  part.  But  being  the  honest  person  he  is,  he 
couldn't  help  seeing  Hellinger's  side. 

"Well,"  he  sighed,  "if  I  were  you,  I'd  get  Mr. 
So-and-So." 

"That's  fine!"  said  (Please  turn  to  page  85  ) 


By 

Gertrude  Shanklin 


Any  young  fellow 
could  profit  by 
Edmond  O'Brien's 
practical  policy. 
For  Eddie  knows  just 
where  he's  going, 
and  why.  And  he's 
getting  there 


Mm  7&a6  a  PU*t 


Hollywood  foursome,  Jack  Benny,  George  Burns,  Bob  Hope  and 
Van  Johnson,  give  their  version  of  the  Strawhat  Revue  at  benefit 
premiere,  at  left.  Above,  backstage  with  Sinatra  and  Van. 


JUST  a  few  weeks  before  he  sailed  for 
England  to  plav  opposite  Ann  Todd  in 
"So  Evil,  My  Love,"  Ray  Milland 
found  a  new  dream  house.  He  made  an  offer, 
it  was  accepted,  so  he  sold  his  old  house. 
Then  the  owner  of  the  new  place  changed  his 
mind.  Ray's  wife  couldn't  sail  with  him. 
Instead,  she  had  to  wait  until  she  put  twelve 
rooms  of  furniture  in  storage.  When  they 
return  they'll  probably  have  to  "camp  out" 
until  they  find  another  place  to  their  liking. 

DOES  publicity  pay  off  in  Hollywood!' 
Nancy  Guild,  who  met  Charles  Russell 
when  a  candid  cameraman  asked  them 
to  pose  together,  certainly  thinks  so.  Both 
are  under  contract  at  20th  Century-Fox  but 
had  never  met.  They  happened  to  be  in  the 
commissary  but  at  different  tables,  when  the 
cameraman  asked  them  to  get  together  for 
the  picture.  They've  been  getting  together  ever 
since  and  will  marrv  as  soon  as  Nancv  finishes 
"Off  To  Buffalo."  ' 

T  ■  \HE  Lunt  and  Fontanne  Broadway  hit, 
I  "The  Pirate,"  is  now  being  converted 
into  a  musical.  And  Gene  Kelly,  who 
knows  how  to  mix  business  with  pleasure,  is 
creating  the  dance  numbers.  In  one  spe- 
cialty, Gene  has  "worked  it  out"  so  that  he 
kisses  (individually,  no  less)  twenty  balle- 
rinas. Nice  work  and  Gene's  got  it. 

Y¥TE  LOVE  Katie  Hepburn's  remark 
\W  when  friends,  invited  to  tea,  brought 
along  their  six-year-old  daughter. 
After  the  child  had  consumed  endless  little 
cakes,  the  parents  prepared  to  leave.  "You're 
a  little  monster  and  you  know  it,"  mused 
Hepburn  as  she  patted  the  child  on  the  head. 
"And  I  simply  adore  you." 

WE  DIDN'T  know  Van  Johnson  was 
interested  in  astrology  until  we 
visited  the  set  of  "The  Romance  of 
Rosy  Ridge."  There  we  found  him  between 
scenes,  deep  in  a  book  on  the  subject.  "Dis- 
covered anything  new  about  yourself?"  we 
inquired  politely.  Van  began  to  grin.  "Ac- 
cording to  my  astrological  signs,"  he  cracked, 
"it  looks  like  I'm  bi-cuspid!" 


The  boys,  Van,  Jack,  Bob  end  George,  get  set  for  a  fast  routine 
on  stage.  Below,  Jack  confers  with  Cary  Grant  and  Norman  Siegel. 


Cory  Grant  wins  applause  of  fellow  entertainers  Van  Johnson,  Frank  Sin- 
atra, George  Montgomery  and  Dinah  Shore  listening  to  his  act  backstage. 


*1 


WE  HATE  to  disillusion  you  but 
those  350  lb.-Marlin  stories 
aren't  true  about  Joan  Fon- 
taine. As  a  matter  of  record,  when  she 
and  Bill  Dozier  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies  for  that  month's  vacation,  they 
didn't  catch  a  sardine.  And  for  a  very 
good  reason.  They  were  so  seasick  the 
entire  trip,  they  never  even  got  below 
deck.  Holding  hands  was  out.  Holding 
heads  was  in! 


WHEN  she  made  "Night  Unto 
Night,"  her  first  American 
movie.  Viveca  Lindfors  learned 
slang  and  American  humor  from  Ron- 
nie Reagan.  Recently,  after  a  trip  to 
Sweden  to  see  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren, she  walked  on  the  set  where 
Ronnie  was  about  to  make  mad  movie 
love  to  Eleanor  Parker  in  "The  Voice 
of  the  Turtle."  Viveca  walked  right 
into  the  scene  and  presented  Ronnie 
with  a  stuffed  fish.  The  pupil  out- 
smarting the  teacher,  no  less. 

A  beard  that  IS  a  beard!  Cesar  Ro- 
mero grew  it  for  "Captain  from 
Castile."  The  John  Seals  admire. 


SINCE  his  three  years  in  service, 
John  Beal  has  been  in  New 
York.  Recently,  he  was  signed 
by  Columbia  to  play  the  starring  role 
in  "Destiny."  John  hadn't  made  a 
picture  on  that  lot  in  nearly  six  years. 
When  the  gateman  recognized  him. 
John  burst  out  laughing.  "Don't  let 
this  get  out,"  he  kidded.  "The  pub- 
licity department  wouldn't  be  able  to 
use  that  story!" 

PITY  poor  Jane  Withers.  For 
twenty-one  years  she's  waited 
for  her  twenty -first  birthday. 
(Natch!)  Great  plans  were  under  way. 
Janie  invited  twenty-one  special 
friends,  ordered  a  birthday  cake  in  the 
shape  of  the  figures  twenty-one.  A  few 
days  before  her  natal  day  she  picked 
up  a  "flu"  germ.  High  temperature  and 
dizziness  resulted,  so  all  birthday  plans 
had  to  be  cancelled.  When  she  was  no 
longer  on  "Danger  Street,"  (plug)  they 
celebrated. 

REMBRANDT  isn't  whirling  in 
his  grave  but  the  fact  remains 
that  Claudette  Colbert  is  de- 
veloping into  a  very  good  artist.  Years 


ago  she  showed  signs  of  talent.  Then 
she  became  a  movie  star  and  was  al- 
ways busy  acting.  At  Ann  Sothern's 
house  recently,  Claudette  met  the 
celebrated  Paul  Clemens.  She  told  him 
of  her  ambitions,  and  the  following 
day  they  went  shopping  for  equipment. 
Under  Paul's  expert  instruction. 
Claudette  is  turning  out  junior  master- 
pieces. 

OF  course,  Eleanor  Parker  hap- 
pens to  be  in  love  with  hubby 
Bert  Friedlob,  too,  all  of  which 
makes  his  latest  gift  that  much  more 
appreciated.  It's  a  wide  gold  bracelet, 
studded  with  flat  gold  stars  that  have 
a  jewel  set  at  each  point.  When  she 
completes  a  picture,  Bert  takes  the 
bracelet  and  has  the  title  engraved  in 
the  center  of  the  star.  It's  mighty 
pretty  on  the  arm  of  that  mighty 
pretty  girl. 

HO-HUM  department:  According 
to  her  personal  press  agent, 
"Maria  Montez  likes  the  black 
wig  which  she  wears  in  'Atlantis'  so 
much  she  wants  to  dye  her  hair  the  same 
color."  (Okay,  bud,  we  printed  it!) 


Ann  Sheridan  animates  for  camera,  while 
her  escort  to  premiere  steps  out  of  range. 


Yvonne  De  Carlo  and  Howard  Duff,  radio 
and  screen  actor,  announce  plans  to  wed 


Robert  S.  Taplinger  and  Ida  Lupino  attend 
the  Damon  Runyon  Benefit  for  charity's  sake. 


Ava  Gardner  is  going  places — with  Gable  in 
"The  Hucksters,"  and  here,  with  Turhan  Bey. 


Ginger  and  husb-nd,  Jack  Briggs,  with 
romance  still  in  '         -»s,  dance  at  Ciro's. 


Bill  Lundigan  and  his  wife  at  cocktail 
porty.  You'll  see  Bill  in  "Dishonored  Lady." 


Sue  and  Alan  Ladd  join  the  throng  of  celebs 
attending  the  Damon  Runyon  benefit  premiere. 
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In  David  0.  Selznick's  spectacular  drama  of  the 
West,  Gregory  Peck  and  Joseph  Cotten  enact  the 
battle  of  the  brothers,  rivals  for  Pearl's  love. 


The  primitive,  untamed  Pearl  is  befriended  by 
the  gentle  Mrs.  McCanles  (Lillian  Cish),  moth- 
er of  the  brothers  played  by  Peck  and  Cotten. 


Lionel  Barrymore  as  Senator  McCanles,  owner  of 
a  Texas  cattle  empire,  finally  admits  his  affection 
to  his  dying  wife,  beautifully  played  by  Miss  Gish. 


Jennifer  Jones  as  the 
fiery  Pearl  Chavez, 
Gregory  Peck  as  the 

bold,  bad  man  she  can't  resist  may  shock  ad- 
mirers with  uncompromising  performances 


.  Yes!   It's  what  you've  heard:  a 

dynamic,  daring  drama  of  lawless  love 

and  unleashed  passion — in  other 
words,  a  super-Western  crammed  with 

cliches,  definitely  for  adults  only, 
and,  we  admit  it,  not  to  be  missed 


The  Double  Life  of  Vanessa  Brown 

Continued  from  page  37 


her  closest  friends,  mostly  on'  the  Bruin 
staff,  knew  that  the  wholesome  and 
lovely  Miss  Brind  shuttled  between 
campus  and  studios  in  a  simultaneous 
quest  for  education  and  movie  success. 
An  unusually  intelligent  girl,  Smylla 
tries  to  keep  Vanessa  in  the  background 
when  she's  on  the  campus,  but  lately — 
"Haven't  I  seen  you  in  pictures?"  More 
and  more  campus  acquaintances  are 
asking  it,  and  Vanessa's  murmured 
evasions  no  longer  work  so  well. 

"I  heard  your  voice  in  a  class  of  mine, 
and  I  never  forget  a  voice.  You're 
Vanessa  Brown!"  a  classmate  announced 
triumphantly. 

One  recent  Sunday  a  large  portrait  of 
Vanessa  Brown  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  the  secret  was  really 
out.  Even  a  professor  or  two  com- 
mented on  her  "discovery."  Vanessa, 
who  dislikes  being  conspicuous,  was 
concerned  at  first. 

"But  if  you  can  show  that,  in  spite  of 
trying  to  be  an  actress,  you're  a  good 
student, -you  don't  have  any  trouble," 
she  decided  sensibly.  "Certainly  you 
don't  expect  indulgence  or  favors,  and 
you  must  work  extra  hard  to  make  up 
lost  time  when  pictures  keep  you  from 
classes.  And  to  my  real  friends  on  the 
campus — on  the  Bruin — my  Hollywood 
work  doesn't  make  any  difference.  They 
don't  even  kid  me  about  my  'art'  any 
more." 

This  pretty  Viennese  girl,  who  re- 
sembles Ingrid  Bergman  and  has  much 
the  same  wholesome,  windblown  look, 
attends  school  three  mornings  a  week 
and  has  a  B  average  in  her  three  courses 
in  English  literature,  one  psychology, 
and  one  economics  course,  the  latter 
taken  by  mail. 

Every  day,  even  when  she  is  hot 
working  on  a  picture,  she  reports  at  the 
studio  for  several  hours  of  dancing  in- 
struction— in  ballet,  tap,  and  ballroom 
styles.  Probably  because  of  her  Vien- 
nese origin,  although  she  is  now  an 
American  citizen,  her  taste  in  music  and 
dancing  runs  to  the  sedate  and  classical. 
But  she  dotes  on  the  rumba,  conga  and 
samba  rhythms.  Driving  to  school  or 
studio,  she  keeps  the  radio  in  her  car 
tuned  in  to  symphony  or  to  Viennese 
waltzes  when  she  can  dial  them. 

She  studies  singing,  too,  reads  vora- 
ciously, and  writes  copious  nc.2s  against 
the  literary  career  she  hopes  to  achieve 
in  time.  Throw  in  an  occasional  radio 
appearance,  a  fondness  for  sports  and 
music  and  mechanical  gadgets  and 
tinkering,  and  you  get  an  idea  of  the 
richly  crowded  life  of  Vanessa  Brown. 

This  life  began  in  Vienna  on  March  24, 
1928,  and  almost  immediately  it  was 
marked  by  excitement  and  color.  Vanes- 
sa's earliest  memories  center  on  riding  to 
kindergarten,  through  snow,  in  a  sled 
drawn  by  her  father.  She  remembers, 
too,  that  one  day  she  was  kept  from 
school,  and  there  was  an  air  of  tenseness 
;md  foreboding  in  her  neighborhood. 
"When  I  returned  to  kindergarten  next 
day,"  she  recalls,  "I  knew  why.  There 


were  bullet  holes  in  all  the  walls.  Our 
school  had  been  a  battleground  in  a 
workers'  upheaval." 

Vanessa's  Russian-born  father,  Nah 
Brind,  was  an  established  teacher  of 
languages  in  Vienna,  and  her  Austrian 
mother,  Dr.  Anna  Brind,  was  a  well- 
known  psychologist.  But  in  the  storm 
then  brewing  over  Europe  the  little 
family  hauled  up  stakes  and  set  out  for 
America. 

In  1938  the  familiy  saw  the  wonders 
of  New  York.  Vanessa,  already  gifted 
beyond  her  years,  began  writing,  direct- 
ing and  acting  in  school  playlets.  Soon 
she  won  her  first  job  as  a  movie  critic, 
on  the  Junior  Board  of  Review  for 
Motion  Pictures.  The  "board"  went  on 
the  air  for  a  discussion  broadcast  and 
Vanessa's  voice,  musical  and  intriguing- 
ly  accented,  marked  her  for  fame.  A 
theatrical  agent  heard  her,  took  her  to 
Producer  Herman  Shumlin,  and  soon 
Vanessa  was  touring,  for  two  and  one- 
half  years,  in  "Watch  on  the  Rhine."  It 
was  David  O.  Selznick  who  brought  her 
to  Hollywood,  rechristening  her  Tessa 
Brind. 

She  was  fifteen  when  she  made  her 
first  picture,  on  loan  to  RKO.  It  was 
"Youth  Runs  Wild,"  and  it  taught 
Vanessa  a  lesson  she  still  holds  close. 
The  film  had  good  reviews,  and  she  con- 
sidered it  a  phenomenally  lucky  begin- 
ning. But  for  months  nothing  further 
happened.  She  was  busy  in  high  school, 
and  didn't  mope  about  the  seeming 
decline  of  her  career,  but  she  recalls 
those  months  as  a  very  sad  period  in 
her  life.  Of  course  her  father  was  away 
now,  serving  in  army  intelligence,  and 
she  was  sad  about  that,  too.  "But  it 
taught  me  that  real  success  takes  years," 
she  says,  looking  backward  on  her  little- 
girl  hopes.  "No  matter  how  quick  the 
beginning,  I  know  there  must  be  years 
of  work." 

Mervyn  LeRoy  picked  the  name 
"Vanessa  Brown"  for  her,  borrowing  it 
from  a  Garbo  screen  character.  As 
Vanessa  she  appeared  in  "Girl  of  the 
Limberlost,"  then  in  "I've  Always  Loved 
You."  Despite  the  unflattering  review 
she  wrote  on  her  work  for  the  Bruin. 
her  performance  in  the  latter  film  brought, 
her  a  20th  contract. 

It  is  typical  of  Vanessa's  eager  am- 
bition and  endless  curiosity  that  she  has 
never  allowed  acting  to  interfere  with  her 
education.  On  the  road  with  "Watch  on 
the  Rhine"  she  kept  up  her  studies  by 
correspondence.  Freonently  she  guest- 
starred  on  the  Quiz  Kids  air  show,  her 
specialties  being  literature  and  lan- 
guages. By  going  to  summer  school  and 
taking  further  correspondence  courses 
she  was  able  to  enter  college  ahead  of 
her  age  group. 

As  a  co-ed  actress,  Vanessa  hasn't  had 
time  to  be  too  collegiate.  She  does  her 
football  cheering  beside  her  radio,  where 
she  understands  the  game  better,  but 
when  TT.C.L.A.  had  night  games  she  was 
generally  in  the  student  cheering  section. 
When  she  plays  tennis,  swims,  or  goes 
horseback-riding,  it's  usually  with  the 


Daily  Bruin  crowd.  Through  tennis  she 
met  one  of  her  best  friends  in  pictures, 
the  screen  writer  Agnes  Christine  John- 
ston. Another  good  friend  is  Joan  Lor- 
ring,  who  like  Vanessa  is  a  rising  star. 

Vanessa  has  the  traditional  co-ed 
fondness  for  sodas  and  sweets,  but  eats 
quantities  of  fruit  instead  in  order  to 
keep  her  figure  at  its  pleasing  118 
pounds,  neatly  distributed  over  five  feet, 
five  inches  of  height. 

Vanessa's  favorite  handbag,  a  capac- 
ious over-the-shoulder  model  of  red  felt, 
symbolizes  her  crowded  days.  "It's  ready 
for  all  emergencies,"  as  she  explains 
laughingly. 

Besides  all  the  feminine  paraphernalia 
like  lipstick  and  powder,  loose  change, 
keys,  old  letters  and  such,  Vanessa's  bag 
generally  contains  her  knitting  (she  does 
a  neat  Argyle  sock) ,  three  or  four  books, 
several  notebooks,  ballet  slippers,  maybe 
a  script,  or  the  latest  pages  of  her  grow- 
ing "loose-leaf  diary." 

"Just  notes  on  my  daily  life  and 
thoughts,"  she  says.  "I'm  always  inter- 
viewing people,  dragging  out  their  life 
stories  and  struggles.  On  the  'Apley'  set 
I  'interviewed'  Ronald  Coleman,  and  he 
has  a  fascinating  story — but  of  course 
that  doesn't  go  into  my  diary.  I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  on  the  sets,  just  making  notes. 
Oh,  they're  all  secret — even  from  Mother 
and  Dad!  But  I  don't  keep  them  locked 
away.  In  our  home,  so  crowded  and 
cluttered  with  papers  of  all  kinds,  none 
of  us  needs  to  hide  anything.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  find  anything!" 

Vanessa  lives  in  the  same  small  hotel 
apartment  in  Hollywood  she  and  her 
mother  shared  while  her  father  was  at 
war.  Now  that  he  has  returned,  the 
living-space  problem  has  become  acute. 

"We  all  have  so  many  papers,"  she 
explains.  "I  collect  newspaper  head- 
lines, for  a  history  scrapbook,  and  there 
are  stacks  of  old  movie  stills,  and  my 
stamp  collection,  and  my  foreign  coin 
collection,  and  with  father  teaching 
again  and  with  mother's  work  in  psy- 
chology we  are  being  crowded  out  by 
our  possessions!" 

Vanessa's  reviewing  assignments  on 
The  Daily  Bruin,  she  admits,  are  begin- 
ning to  bother  her. 

"I  like  motion  pictures,  but  I'm  rather 
scathingly  critical,  and  now  I'm  making 
more  and  more  friends  in  pictures  and 
it's  hard  to  be  objective.  Maybe  I'd 
better  stick  to  book-reviewing.  I  love 
the  paper,  and  my  friends  on  it,  and  I 
do  love  to  flash  my  press  card!" 

Her  review  on  her  own  work  in  "I've 
Always  Loved  You" — the  review  the 
Bruin  didn't  print — was  quite  sincere. 

"When  I  see  my  own  performances," 
she  explains,  "I  generally  don't  know 
what  to  think  of  them,  unless  I'm  sure 
they'll  be  bad.  But  I  saw  'I've  Always 
Loved  You'  a  year  after  I  worked  in  it 
— and  I  could  find  so  much  that  was 
wrong  with  me." 

The  acting  rule  she  follows  is  to  "trust 
implicitly  in  good  direction."  "And  I've 
been  fortunate,"  she  says,  "in  having 
exceptional  directors  like  Henry  King 
and  Joseph  Mankiewicz." 

It  must  be  a  good  rule.  For  few  critics, 
aside  from  Smylla  Brind,  are  finding  fault 
with  Miss  Vanessa  Brown. 
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Continued  from  page  39 


and — believe  it  or  not — as  Alice  in  Won- 
derland! Before  that  she'd  been — superb 
training — the  baby  darling  of  Dublin's 
two  world-famous  theaters,  The  Abbev 
and  The  Gate.  Peggy  had  had  time  for 
only  one  beau  in  her  life — an  American 
photographic  war  correspondent  who  is 
now  a  prized  staff  picture-taker  for  a 
national  weekly.  And  this  infant  marvel 
was  booked  to  play  amorous  Amber! 

You  think  that  casting  was  a  poor 
gamble?  Count  your  correspondent  in! 
Here's  what  I  wrote  after  seeing  Peggy 
accept  the  kisses  of  the  gallants  in  the 
inn  where  Amber  was  barmaid,  and  see- 
ing her  also  play  an  intense  love  scene 
with  Cornel  Wilde:  "Your  reporter 
would  say  she's  destined  to  become  the 
most  sensational  a  c  t  r  e  s  s-importation 
since  Vivien  Leigh — he'd  say  it  except 
for  one  veto-ing  fact:  You  can't  com- 
pare the  vivid,  unique  Peggy  Cummins 
(she  has  quietude  in  repose,  flame  in  ex- 
plosive moments)  to  any  other  actress, 
to  say  any  other  person.  Not  even  to  the 
deeply  lovely,  brilliantly  emotional  'Scar- 
lett' Leigh." 

This  writer  stands  by  those  words,  all 
of  them.  Before  they  could  reach  print, 
however,  "Forever  Amber,"  after  seven 
weeks  on  the  set  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  expense,  suspended 
shooting.  When  "Amber"  resumed,  as 
you  know,  there  was  a  new  director,  and 
a  "new"  star — right  out  of  the  home 
patch — in  the  title  role — sultrily  beauti- 
ful and  talented  Linda  Darnell.  As  we 
go  to  press  we  hear  excellent  reports  of 
Linda's  performance — though  the  exact- 
ing role  very  nearly  put  her  in  the  hos- 
pital once  or  twice. 

As  for  Peggy — how  would  you  like  for 
that  swift  pairing  of  the  build-up  and  the 
boot  to  hit  you  at  twenty — or  at  any 
other  age?  The  spunky  little  import's 
behavior  has  already  become  tradition — 
real  trouper  stuff.  Her  most  intimate 
friends,  people  like  Celeste  Holm  and 
Mrs.  Zachary  Scott,  say,  "She  admitted 
to  us  that  she  cried  in  the  privacy  of  her 
bedroom — what  girl  wouldn't?  But  she 
never  whined  once,  and  her  chin  was  up 
to  the  point  where  we  knew  we  would 
strain  friendship  if  we  offered  comfort." 

Well,  the  Amber  switch  is  history. 
Let's  get  down  to  news.  We'll  postpone 
some  intriguing  topics:  the  reason  Peggy 
herself,  after  all  these  months,  thinks 
may  have  been  why  she  was  bounced 
from  "A";  next,  the  gentlemen  she's  dat- 
ing or  who  stand  in  line;  then,  the  odd 
reason  why  she  goes  often  with  friends 
from  England  or  with  Americans  older 
than  herself,  instead  of  with  many  Amer- 
ican boys  her  own  age.  Plus  why,  though 
all  the  papers  said  she  had  one,  she 
hasn't  got  a  house.  And  how  one  fur 
coat  grew  into  three.  And — 

But,  the  news  first.  It's  very  big  for 
our  Alice-in-Hollywood!  Whatever  the 
reason  that  Amber  became  ember  for 
Peggy,  Darryl  Zanuck  had  no  more  idea 
of  changing  his  opinion  about  the  young 
lady  than  did,  or  does,  your  correspond- 
ent. He  hanrWl  her  a  sparkling,  engag- 
ing role  in  "The  Late  George  Apley." 


Victor  Mature,  back  from  the  wars, 
had  just  walked  away  with  a  picture 
called  "My  Darling  Clementine."  Zan- 
uck, after  he  had  seen  a  few  rushes  of 
Peggy  in  "The  Late  George  Apley,"  put 
top  script  writers  to  work  on  a  $200,000 
story  property,  "Moss  Rose,"  to  co-star 
Vic  Mature  and  Peggy  Cummins. 

Director  Gregory  Ratoff  and  Vic,  dur- 
ing the  shooting  of  "Moss  Rose,"  took 
time  off  from  admiring  each  other  to  go 
slightly  mad  about  Peggy,  both  as  a  per- 
son and  as  an  actress.  "People,"  said 
Vic,  "only  think  they  met  Actress  Cum- 
mins in  'George  Apley.'  Wait  till  they 
see  her  in  this.  In  'Moss  Rose'  she  runs 
the  gamut." 

Zanuck,  who  has  the  duty  of  putting 
the  chips  down  for  his  stockholders, 
looked  at  the  "Moss  Rose"  rushes,  too, 
naturally,  and  reached  for  more  top 
script  writers  and  another  $200,000  story 
property.  This  time  his  plan  was  so 
super-gigantic  that  months  would  be  re- 
quired for  preparation.  And  what's  the 
super-gigantic?  It's  that  terrific  best- 
seller by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  "The  Black 
Rose."  And  who  will  co-star  with  our 
little  girl  who  wept  in  privacy  and  kept 
her  chin  up  in  public?  The  same  top  ro- 
mantic male  star  whose  kisses  to  her 
curled  on  the  cutting-room  floor  when 
Amber  embered — Cornel  Wilde!  That's 
Peggy's  zoom-back. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  brief  but  vivid 
history  of  the  girl  who's  caused  more  stir 
in  Hollywood  than  Summer  did  in  Poet 
Edmund  Spenser's  heart — the  girl  to 
whom  so  many  exciting  things  have  hap- 
pened and  are  happening.  Peggy's  story 
— past  and  day  to  day — will  always 
worry  the  press  agents — it's  too  good. 
For  instance,  one  of  her  ancestors  reached 
Ireland  with  head-lopping  Oliver  Crom- 
well. This  ancestor  favored  the  country- 
side, and  settled  in  a  town  named  Holly- 
wood. As  was  the  case  in  many  English 
or  Irish  families  the  place  name  became 
in  time  a  family  name.  When  a  20th 
Century-Fox  publicist  heard  this,  he 
threw  up  his  hands  and  cried,  "Corny, 
too  corny  to  print!"  Nevertheless,  Peg- 
gy's real  name  is  Margaret  Hollywood 
Cummins. 

Nothing  coincidental  or  corny-sound- 
ing, however,  entered  into  the  prepara- 
tion that  has  equipped  Peggy  to  meet 
her  opportunities  and  zoom  out  of  her 
career  chasms.  Dance  and  grace  seemed 
to  have  been  born  in  the  child's  tiny 
body,  and  at  seven  she  began  lessons  at 
the  Abbey  School  of  Ballet,  adjunct  of 
that  famous  Abbey  theater  that  gave 
movie-goers  another  Hollywood  charmer, 
Barry  Fitzgerald.  Life  began  at  seven, 
that  same  year,  when  an  equally  famous 
Dublin  theater,  The  Gate  (which  gradu- 
ated Orson  Welles) ,  needed  a  child  for  a 
silhouette  scene  in  "Duchess  of  Malfie." 

By  the  time  she  was  twelve,  Peggy 
had  played  three  roles  at  the  Abbey,  six- 
teen at  the  Gate — most  of  them  boy 
roles.  It  seems  that  Shakespeare,  Chek- 
ov,  Shaw  and  other  play-pundits  must 
have  deemed  boy  characters  interesting, 


but  held  little  girls  to  be  uninspiring 
punks.  So  Peggy  played  MacDujf's  son 
in  "Macbeth,"  assorted  Russian  male 
sprouts,  the  young  Prince  Albert  in 
"Victoria  Regina"  and  page  boys  by  the 
bookful. 

Peggy  always  "operated"  from,  and 
had  close  by,  a  warm  and  true  home. 
That  home,  in  lovely  Killimey,  ten  miles 
from  Dublin,  nestled  in  a  garden,  among 
trees  you  could  fall  out  of  with  scarcely 
any  effort.  There  gleamed  a  strip  of 
beach,  and  the  blue  sea — or  sometimes 
whitefoamed  gray — unrolled  to  the  hori- 
zon. It's  no  wonder  that  Peggy  took  to 
her  boy  stage  roles  with  naturalness. 
Traipsing  after  two  older  brothers,  the 
future  Belle  of  Hollwood  fell  out  of  all 
the  available  trees.  Yet  she  broke  no 
bones.  In  the  accident  she  remembers 
best,  she  merely  took  all  the  skin  off  her 
knees,  most  of  the  skin  off  her  arms — 
and  ruined  a  brand  new  pair  of  pants,  j] 
"That's  why  I  remember  it,"  she  said,  at 
lunch  between  two  turmoil-ish  halves  of 
a  day  on  the  "Moss  Rose"  set.  "Know- 
ing how  Mother  would  feel  about  those 
pants,  I  told  her,  when  I  got  home,  that 
I  had  slipped,  walking,  because  of  rub- 
ber-soled shoes.  I  didn't  mind  the  lie 
much  when  I  told  it,  but  she  believed  it 
— and  I  cried  in  bed  a  good  part  of  the 
night." 

Peggy,  the  day  of  that  accident,  was 
going  to  Dublin  by  bus.  (Mrs.  Cummins 
hated  the  youngster's  bicycle  from  past 
experience) .  So,  standing  up,  with  the 
Cummins  maid  seated  behind  her  on  the 
saddle  (the  maid  would  take  the  bicycle 
back  home)  Peggy  set.  out,  pumping  her 
then  skinny  legs,  for  the  bus  stop.  Down 
a  hill  to  a  cross-road.  A  lorry — truck 
to  us — approached  from  the  left.  Right- 
hand  turn  too  abrupt;  with  down-hill 
stretch.  Straight  ahead  another  steep 
decline,  with  two  cars  coming  up.  Brakes 
failed  completely.  Peggy,  with  a  split 
second  for  decision,  chose  to  crash  the 
right-hand  far  corner  wall.  The  bicycle's 
front  wheel  (maid  in  the  back,  unhurt) 
was  demolished.  Peggy,  shooting  forward 
as  if  from  a  catapult,  scraped  across  the 
rough  stone  wall  to  land  on  the  other 
side.  She  got  up,  went  on  to  Dublin,  and 
played  a  matinee  and  evening  perform- 
ance at  The  Gate. 

The  quality  of  decision  that  elected 
that  fieldstone  wall  shows  in  Peggy's 
blue  eyes,  that  can  look  coolly  compe- 
tent or  blaze.  It  led  her,  at  twelve,  to 
persuade  her  mother  to  accompany  her 
for  an  assault  on  London  (playing  a  16- 
year-old  girl,  standing  on  a  concealed 
box  in  a  court-room  scene,  at  11,  had 
bred  a  passion  for  "older"  roles) .  Almost 
immediately  a  famous  play-producer  cast 
her  in  a  musical.  The  musical,  openi^" 
on  Peggy's  thirteenth  birthday,  flopped, 
but  critics  did  nip-ups,  in  print,  about 
the  Irish  "find."  Another  famous  pro- 
ducer listened  politely  while  Peggy 
pleaded  to  portray  a  grown-up.  Then 
he  said:  "I've  been  delaying  a  produc- 
tion for  months  because  I  couldn't  find 
the  right  girl.  Grown-up,  nonsense! 
You're  Fuffy  in  'Junior  Miss.' "  After 
more  critical  raves  came  1,000  perform- 
ances— Peggy  never  missing  one.  Then 
came  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  That 
knocked   the  critics   for  huzzahs  and 
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20th  Century-Fox  for  a  gilt-edged  con- 
tract. 

Nudging  a  grand  sense  of  humor — 
she's  full  of  zest  and  fun — Peggy's  prin- 
cipal characteristic  is  innate  honesty. 
When  she  was  telling  about  her  fall  from 
the  bicycle  the  picture  of  herself  in  those 
torn  pants  quite  evidently  flashed  back; 
her  eyes  sparkled  over  what  a  mess  she 
was  after  she  massaged  that  fieldstone 
wall.  Then,  suddenly,  she  thought  of  the 
lie  she  told  her  mother;  her  face  clouded, 
her  expression  was  genuinely  grave  while 
she  told  about  that.  Again,  an  inter- 
viewer asked  her:  "What's  this  I  hear 
about  you  trying  to  convince  photog- 
raphers"— this  was  last  year — "that  you 
were  twenty-two?"  The  blue  eyes  turned 
almost  grey  with  earnestness.  "Oh,  no. 
I  try  never  to  lie  to  anyone,  especially 
to  the  press.  I  was  twenty  this  past 
December  18th." 

You've  heard  very  little — authentic, 
that  is — about  this  appealing  girl's  date 
life,  because  for  many,  many  months 
after  arriving  in  Hollywood,  she  virtually 
had  none.  In  addition  to  countless  make- 
up and  wardrobe  tests  for  "Amber,"  she 
was  actually  rehearsed  (to  get  her  accus- 
tomed to  American  ways)  in  every  scene 
of  that  picture  before  it  started  shooting. 
Then,  when  she  came  out  of  hiding,  so 
to  speak,  in  "The  Late  George  Apley," 
a  national  magazine  whisked  her  away 
to  New  Mexico,  so  that  a  famous  artist, 
Henrietta  Hurd,  might  do  her  portrait 
there. 

There's  another  reason  why  Peggy's 
date  life,  that  you  read  about,  is  mostly 
fictitious.  She  wouldn't  admit  it,  but  she 
was  self-conscious  about  not  being  up  on 
her  American  hep  talk.  You  can  imagine 
that  making  a  picture  with  Vic  Mature 
helped  her  whoppingly  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

Peggy  taught  El  Maturo  some  new 
language,  too.  The  "gamut"  which  Vic 
so  originally  said  she  runs  in  "Moss 
Rose"  began  with  her  as  a  Cockney  type 
of  chorus  girl  in  an  old-style  London 
variety  show.  (She's  quite  a  bit  shady, 
that  character,  skirting  very  close  to 
blackmail;  but  she  wants  to  become  a 
lady  and  eventually  does — that  last 
part's  the  easiest  for  Peg.)  One  Cockney 
pronunciation  that  fascinated  Vic  was 
the  London  slum  way  of  saying  Satur- 
day, half  way  between  Satehday  and 
Sat'dy.  A  lot  of  nonsense  lit  the  between- 
takes  time  on  "Moss  Rose,"  and  one  day 
Vic  cut  out  a  photograph — a  nudey  of 
a  young  lady  aged  seven  or  so,  whose 
hair,  photographing  that  same  brilliant 
blonde  that  Peggy's  does,  fell  down  from 
her  forehead  to  keep  her  wholly  modest, 
as  she  sat  by  a  brook.  Vic  the  Irrepress- 
ible handed  it  to  Peggy,  after  having 
written  on  it:  "How's  for  Satehday 
night?"  Peggy  laughed  and  stuck  it  up 
on  her  dressing-room  mirror.  She  laughed 
so  much  Vic  was  puzzled.  Here's  the 
joke,  Vic:  By  one  of  life's  coincidences, 
that  picture  was  photographed — and 
Peggy  knew  it — by  that  ace  photog- 
rapher! 

Did  Mr.  Mature  rush  Miss  Cummins? 
You  know  Vic!  Peggy  simply  won't  dis- 
cuss what  El  Maturo  talked  about,  and 
the  same  goes  for  her  other  dates.  She 
was  reared  in  the  old  fashioned  belief 
that  when  a  man  asks  you  to  go  out  with 


him  it's  a  compliment,  an  honor,  and 
that  you  don't  retail  his  conversation 
and  behavior  for  publicity  purposes. 

One  day  toward  the  close  of  "Moss 
Rose,"  I  saw  Peggy  walking  along  the 
studio  street  alone,  she  having  escaped, 
so  to  speak,  from  her  admirers  a  moment 

(and  here  comes  me) ,  and  I  asked: 
"After  all  these  months,  with  the  sting 
all  gone,  what  do  you  think  was  the  real 
reason  your  Amber  embered?"  Peggy 
had  evidently  given  it  some  thought 

(who  wouldn't  have?)  and  she  answered: 
"Well,  in  the  first  script  Amber  started 
as  a  very  young  girl,  and  I  think  I 
looked  the  part,  and  probably  got  by. 
But  later  on  she  became  a  mother  and 
still  carried  on,  in  what  you  might  call 
a  mature  way.  I  guess — I  hope — they 
just  decided  I  didn't  look  mature 
enough."  Mebbe  so.  But  one  thing  you 
can  be  sure  of.  Peggy  didn't  lose  the 
role  for  lack  of  fire. 

In  her  personal  life,  Peggy  has  taken 
her  new  zooming  period  with  the  same 
commonsense  that  she  took  extinction  of 
herself  as  Amber.  She's  grateful  to  be  in 
this  country — she  suffered  from  tummy- 
trouble  when  she  first  arrived;  she  hadn't 
had  square  meals  in  so  long — and  she's 
appreciative  of  the  opportunities  her 
studio  has  given  her  to  work — and  learn. 
Thrifty,  too.  Maybe  there's  a  drop  of 
Scotch  in  her  (no  pun  intended)  as  well 
as  Irish. 

A  good  trader,  too,  Miss  Blue-eyes. 
Peggy  realizes  that  part  of  her  job,  part 
of  her  obligation  to  her  studio,  is  to  look, 
at  least  sometimes,  like  a  movie  star. 
One  day  she  showed  a  friend  a  gorgeous 
— no  other  word  will  do — mink  coat. 
"Wonderful!"  said  the  friend.  "But — er, 
Peggy,  what  did  it  cost?"  Peggy  said, 
"I  got  it  at  a  bargain" — and  you  watch 
what  happens.  Peggy  traded  the  super 
coat  for  three:  a  less  resplendent  mink 
— "Mink  is  mink,"  she  said — a  nice- 
looking  fur  coat  for  her  mother  and  a 
short  fur  coat  for  her  own  casual  wear. 

Peggy's  smallness  makes  it  easy  for 
her  to  dress.  Mrs.  Cummins  spends  a 


he  was  playing  football  in  a  Chicago 
high  school.  There  must  have  been  a 
hundred  thousand  young  fellows  out 
playing  football  every  Saturday  during 
that  season  for  their  Alma  Maters.  But 
Don  Rose  was  asked  to  write  a  guest 
sports  column  by  a  newspaper  writer 
named  Eddy  McGuire.  ("Is  that  how  he 
got  the  name  of  McGuire?"  No!  The 
studio  chose  it  because  he  looks  like  a 
McGuire.) 

So  young  Don  wrote  the  column,  and 
wrote  it  so  well,  he  practically  wrote  all 
the  stuff  about  high  school  football  after 
that.  And  because  he  got  to  know  the 
newspaper  people  through  that  column, 
he  got  a  job  running  copy  at  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  during  summer  vaca- 
tions. That's  when  he  got  printer's  ink 
in  his  blood. 

When  Don  finished  high  school,  the 
University  of  Iowa  offered  him  an  ath- 


good  deal  of  time  searching  the  ready- 
made  shops.  She  knows  what  her  daugh- 
ter likes — skirts  that  flare,  square  necks 
and  in  general  anything  that's  feminine. 
Peggy's  everyday  wardrobe — plenty  nice 
enough  to  be  seen  in  anywhere — ranges 
from  $21  to  $48  per  outfit. 

That  same  small  size  of  Peggy's  en- 
ables her  to  disguise  herself  more  easily 
than  many  actresses.  Ask  one  of  her 
escorts  we'll  call  Jack!  To  go  with  Jack 
to  a  Santa  Monica  amusement  park  this 
summer,  Peggy  skinned  her  hair  back  a 
trifle  and  donned  a  pair  of  blue  jeans  and 
a  tucked-in  shirt.  She  looked  about 
eleven.  Fine  enough.  But,  feeling  free, 
and  being  out  on  the  end  of  the  pier, 
in  glorious  sunshine,  she  suddenly  said 
to  Jack:  "You  know,  you  ought  to  take 
dancing  lessons,  all  the  time.  And  prac- 
tice. Dancing  makes  balancing  the  easi- 
est thing  in  the  world.  Look!"  She  leapt 
lightly  to  a  rail  that  had  been  put  up 
long  before  the  war  and  that  wavered 
under  even  her  light  weight — and  ran  all 
the  way  around  the  pier  end!  Jack  had 
no  fear  of  an  accident — Peggy  could 
swim  to  Catalina  if  need  be.  But  he  did 
think  to  himself:  "If  I'm  an  accomplice 
in  so  much  as  dunking  this  million-dollar 
property,  will  I  still  be  an  actor  in  Holly- 
wood?" He  grins  about  it  and  says, 
"Peggy's  so  young  in  spirit  she  ages  me." 
But  he  likes  it.  All  the  boys  do. 

I've  a  hunch  that  by  the  time  this 
article  gets  to  press  the  younger  Am- 
erican set  will  just  about  have  moved  in 
on  your  and  my  Peggy.  Coach  Mature 
confides  in  me  that  she  gets  hep  very 
fast,  and  is  mastering  and  beginning  to 
enjoy  speaking  Americanese. 

Hold  it  a  minute.  Stop  the  press.  A 
telephone  call  has  come  in  from  20th 
Century-Fox.  Headman  Zanuck  has  just 
confided  to  the  public  that  when  Peggy 
finishes  "The  Black  Rose"  she'll  star  in 
the  title  role  of  "Lydia  Bailey."  That 
happens  to  be,  today,  the  best-selling  of 
all  American  novels. 

You  try  to  keep  up  with  Peggy  awhile 
— and  you'll  see  what  I  mean.  She  ages 
me,  too,  Jack.  But  I  like  it.  We  all  do. 


letic  scholarship.  He  could  pitch  and  play 
outfield  for  the  baseball  team.  He  was  a 
whiz  at  basketball,  and  he  had  made  the 
all-state  high  school  football  team.  But 
McGuire  didn't  take  too  well  to  the 
rigors  of  daily  practice  and  the  steady 
grind  of  studies.  One  morning  when  his 
hopped-up  automobile  was  found  resting 
on  top  of  a  local  drug  store  cosmetic 
counter,  Don  knew  that  his  formal  school 
days  were  over. 

He  wanted  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
anyway.  Well,  maybe  he'd  take  a  crack 
at  being  a  baseball  player  first.  So  he 
went  to  a  team  in  Evansville,  Indiana, 
and  then  to  Boston  for  a  tryout  with  the 
Boston  Bees.  A  pitched  ball  which  headed 
straight  for  his  head  and  which  he  didn't 
duck  in  time  convinced  him  that  the 
newspaper  business  was  better — and 
safer. 

He  started  out  on  the  copy  desk,  but 
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that  wasn't  exciting  enough  or  fast 
enough.  From  old  timers  he  learned  the 
best  way  to  learn  to  be  a  newspaperman 
was  to  follow  the  photographers  around. 
Don  went  into  the  managing  editor's 
office  the  next  morning  and  announced 
that  he  was  ready  to  step  into  the  pho- 
tography department.  "He  knew  all 
about  it."  The  managing  editor  congrat- 
ulated him  for  "learning  on  the  job"  and 
assigned  him  as  assistant  to  the  news 
photographer.  McGuire  rushed  out  of 
the  office  and  right  into  the  photo  lab 
where  he  talked  the  boys  into  teaching 
him  how  to  hold  a  camera  and  clock  the 
shutter. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  cover  the 
Mayor  laying  the  corner  stone  on  a  new 
city  building.  McGuire  rushed  over  to 
the  approximate  neighborhood  of  the 
assignment,  saw  a  few  people  standing 
around  watching  a  well-dressed  man  dig 
a  shovel  into  the  earth.  Don  snapped  the 
picture,  shouted,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  May- 
or," and  hurried  back  to  the  paper.  He 
was  sure  this  was  a  scoop.  Not  another 
photographer  was  around. 

Of  course  not.  The  rest  of  them  had 
gone  to  the  real  ceremony.  And  Mc- 
Guire's  picture  turned  out  to  be  that  of 
a  well-heeled  contractor  showing  off  to 
his  friends.  The  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner  threw  that  one  away. 

That  mistake  almost  cost  McGuire  his 
job.  But  on  second  thought  that  was  too 
mild  a  punishment.  Instead,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  night  laboratory  shift  in 
the  photography  department.  The  very 
next  night  everybody  at  the  paper  de- 
cided it  was  a  very  fortunate  mistake. 

A  politician  had  been  "taken  for  a 
ride,"  roughed  up  a  good  deal,  and  then 
deposited  back  at  his  home.  Through  a 
very  convenient  leak,  the  only  paper  in 
town  having  any  inkling  of  the  story  was 
the  Herald-Examiner.  Of  course,  for 
some  reason,  the  politician  didn't  want 
any  paper  to  know. 

The  phone  in  the  photo  lab  jingled: 
"McGuire  speaking,"  answered  Don.  And 
the  editor  just  gasped:  "Oh,  you!  Well, 
get  around  here  anyway,  I've  got  an 
assignment  for  a  photographer,  and  right 
now  that  means  you."  The  idea  was  to 
get  into  that  house,  get  the  picture,  and 
get  back  with  it  before  anybody  stopped 
him,  and  before  the  other  newspapers 
got  wind  of  it. 

There's  an  old  story  in  newspaperdom 
that  Don  remembered.  A  city  editor 
once  needed  a  picture  very  badly.  One 
of  his  crack  men  tried  to  get  it  by  climb- 
ing through  a  second  story  window.  He 
failed.  Another  tried  bribing  the  maid. 
He  didn't  get  it.  A  third  reporter — the 
newest  one  on  the  paper — just  rang  the 
bell  of  the  home  and  asked  the  man  who 
answered  the  bell  for  the  picture.  He  got 
it.  Don  packed  his  Graflex  and  went 
straight  for  the  politician's  home. 

There  he  rang  the  bell  and  when  a 
tough-looking  character  peered  through 
the  door-peek,  Don,  in  true  newspaper 
style,  said,  "I'm  the  Examiner" — that 
was  short  for  "I'm  McGuire,  the  reporter 
from  the  Herald-Examiner."  In  his  hand 
Dan  was  carrying  his  black  camera  which 
looked  if  anything  like  a  doctor's  bag. 

But  the  tough-looking  guy  didn't  ask 
any  questions.  He  opened  the  door  in  a 


hurry  and  helpfully  showed  him  the  way 
to  the  stairs. 

McGuire  took  those  stairs  in  three 
tremendous  leaps,  dashed  into  the  room, 
"shot"  his  camera  at  the  bed,  and  prac- 
tically fell  down  the  stairs,  helped  by  a 
tremendous  boot.  The  camera  was 
smashed — so  was  Don.  But  the  picture 
was  a  scoop! 

A  short  time  later,  McGuire  was  "man 
of  the  day"  when  Uncle  Sam  called  him 
off  to  the  Army.  He  was  offered  a  berth 
in  public  relations  on  the  strength  of  his 
newspaper  background.  But  in  typical 
Army  fashion  he  wound  up  as  an  M.P. 

For  the  next  three  years  Don  handed 
out  punishment  as  an  M.P.  from  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  back 
to  Missouri.  There,  a  jeep  accident 
messed  up  the  McGuire  frame  to  the 
tune  of  six  and  a  half  months  in  a  hos- 
pital. When  the  docs  were  through  with 
him,  so  was  the  Army.  With  a  discharge 
and  eight  dollars,  McGuire  hit  Holly- 
wood. He  could  have  gone  right  to  work 
on  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper,  but  Don 
wanted  to  look  around  first. 

One  old  friend  referred  him  to  another 
until  McGuire  wound  up  as  a  press  agent 
on  a  personal  appearance  tour  with 
Smiley  Burnette.  Smiley  made  the  per- 
sonal appearances  and  Don  met  the 
press,  made  hotel  reservations,  and 
watched  Burnette  from  the  wings.  With- 
out being  coaxed,  McGuire  will  sing  "You 
Are  My  Sunshine,"  today,  so  even  Smiley 
coudn't  tell  the  difference. 

When  Don  got  back  from  that  trip  he 
had  enough  money  to  sit  back  and  write 
— seriously.  He  wrote  a  couple  of  screen 
stories  for  Monogram  and  Republic.  He 
wrote  some  radio  scripts.  Then  he  met  a 
girl  who  he  was  sure  belonged  on  the 
screen.  He  took  her  to  Warners  and — 


For  years  past  the  wiseheads  have  been 
steadily  prophesying  disaster  for  the 
pair.  The  Wilcox  picture  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  a  flop  this  time — they 
must  be  tired  and  stale  after  being  to- 
gether so  long.  But  every  time  the  film 
has  proved  successful,  both  with  the 
critics  and  at  the  box-office.  Not  a 
world-shaking  sensation,  but  a  pleasant 
well-acted  and  technically  good  produc- 
tion everybody  liked  both  in  America 
and  Britain.  Anna  has  received  her  roses 
and  her  fan-mail,  and  Herb  acquired  a 
useful  block  of  dollars  and  pounds.  Then 
they've  gone  off  for  a  brief  vacation 
together  and  come  back  to  do  it  all 
over  again. 

No  other  movie  couple  have  ever  made 
such  a  long-term  record  as  this.  Ask 
Anna  how  come  and  she  says  without 
affectation:  "We  take  our  work  very 
seriously."  She  means  that,  as  with  most 
other  success  stories,  it's  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  matter  of  luck.  The  Wil- 
cox recipe  for  movie-making  is  to  take 
tremendous  thought  and  care  before- 
hand and  to  mix  the  ingredients  in  the 
way  that  is  universally  understood  and 
enjoyed.  They  don't  claim  to  produce 
intellectual     thought-provoking  epics. 


McGuire  wound  up  with  a  contract  as  j 
and  actor-writer. 

In  his  first  picture,  "Pillow  to  Post," 
Don  had  a  small  part.  He  calls  it  a  "slip 
— the  pillow  slip."  His  mother  sat  through 
the  movie  twice,  then  wired  her  son: 
"Where  were  you,  under  the  bed?" 

The  picture  played  in  a  Philippine 
Army  Camp  before  McGuire's  old  outfit  i 
and  they  heralded  the  picture  this  way:  ! 
Sgt.  Don  McGuire   (in  big  letters)  in 
"Pillow  to  Post,"  with  Ida  Lupino  (prac- 
tically illegible) . 

In  between  small  screen  roles  Don  sold 
Warner  Brothers  on  the  idea  of  produc- 
ing an  hour-long  radio  show  for  G.I. 
Hospitals.  McGuire  wrote,  produced, 
and  m.c.'d  the  shows. 

But  Don  wasn't  satisfied  with  radio 
shows.  He  organized  personal  appear- 
ances and  with  Robert  Alda  and  Janis 
Paige  he  played  157  shows  in  a  single 
year  at  nearby  Navy,  Marine  and  Army 
hospitals.  In  those  acts  McGuire  played 
the  piano  or  any  one  of  eleven  other 
instruments  that  were  handy  in  the  hos- 
pital. The  guy  is  versatile. 

On  the  screen  Don  played  a  newspaper 
photographer  in  "Shadow  of  a  Woman." 
"That's  what  I  call  casting  to  type,"  he 
says.  Then  he  was  assigned  the  part  of  a 
bartender  in  "Humoresque."  The  di- 
rector took  advantage  of  Don's  "writer- 
actor"  contract.  There  were  no  lines  to 
his  part.  "Just  ad-lib,"  he  was  told.  Don 
made  those  lines  so  good  that  Miss  Craw- 
ford's stay  at  the  bar  was  lengthened. 

Don  is  one  boy  on  the  lot  who  will 
rarely  if  ever  need  a  double.  In  a  brawl 
it  will  be  his  own  six-foot  frame  thrash- 
ing around;  at  a  piano  his  fingers  will  be 
running  over  the  keys;  and  if  he  is  mak- 
ing love  to  some  pretty  heroine — well, 
he's  had  experience. 


They  just  make  entertainment  for  the 
people.  Their  little  unit  is  like  a  happy 
family,  thoroughly  adjusted  to  each 
other  from  long  familiarity.  There  is  one 
American  cameraman  and  one  English. 
The  electrician  was  born  in  Ireland  and 
the  property-man  has  worked  in  Paris 
and  Hollywood.  Every  member  was  first 
carefully  hand-picked  by  Herb,  and  then 
approved  by  Anna,  and  finally  tried-out 
with  the  other  members  of  the  team.  If 
the  newcomer  fitted  in,  then  he  or  she 
was  provided  with  a  steady  job  from 
that  day  forward. 

Herb  is  a  great  believer  in  team-work. 
He  always  makes  it  a  rule  to  contrast 
Anna's  cool  essentially  British  person- 
ality with  a  vigorous  mobile-faced  actor. 
Look  what  a  grand  couple  she  and  Dean 
Jagger  made  in  "Grosvenor  Square"  and 
how  well  she  pairs  with  handsome  young 
Michael  Wilding  in  "Piccadilly  Incident." 
Mike  is  also  playing  opposite  her  in  her 
latest  film  "Curzon  Street." 

Though  they  look  upon  England  as 
their  homeland,  Anna  and  Herb  make  a 
special  point  of  returning  regularly  to 
Hollywood  to  keep  up  with  all  the  latest 
ideas  and  developments.  Before  the  war 
they  commuted  across  the  Atlantic  twice 
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each  year  and  now  that  international 
conditions  are  relaxing,  they  plan  to  do 
this  again.  When  they  visit  America 
shortly,  they  will  bring  their  new  pic- 
ture with  them  and  Anna  will  make  some 
personal  appearances. 

Anna  hrmly  believes  that  a  dull  un- 
derlecl  mind  must  inevitably  reflect  it- 
self in  an  expressionless  and  so  un- 
interesting face.  So  to  keep  mentally 
alert,  she  reads  at  least  three  serious 
books  each  month,  on  politics,  sciences, 
economics  and  the  like.  She  listens 
regularly  to  the  radio  talks  and  to  classi- 
cal music  just  as  faithfully  as  she  takes 
her  beauty  baths  and  studies  her  diet. 
Though  she'll  soon  be  forty  now,  Aima 
looks  just  around  twenty  years  at  most. 
That's  not  polite  writing.  It's  the  literal 
hard  truth.  Scrutinize  Anna's  oval  face 
as  closely  and  thoroughly  as  I've  often 
done  and  you  cannot  detect  the  tiniest 
flaw  in  her  cream  satin  skin  or  a  single 
line  under  her  smiling  eyes.  Her  golden 
naturally-curling  hair  never  even  begins 
to  look  dull  and  she  keeps  her  body  ex- 
quisitely slender  by  swimming  and 
Swedish  exercises  just  as  she  has  done 
for  twenty  years  past. 

Between  her  pictures,  Anna  always 
relaxes  at  home.  She  continues  to  live 
in  the  rambling  red-brick  house  in  the 
country  near  Elstree  that  she  bought 
herself  when  she  had  made  her  second 
film.  When  she  married  she  still 
wouldn't  leave  it,  so  Herb  just  moved  his 
bags  in.  Here  they  will  both  potter 
around  the  garden  and  feed  the  chickens 
and  take  out  the  dogs  to  chase  the 
coneys  in  the  woods.  Sometimes  Anna 
pops  on  an  apron  and  cooks  dinner, 
assisted  by  her  mother  who  calls  in  from 
her  own  cottage  across  the  lane. 

Anna  is  infinitely  more  than  just  the 
star  of  Herbert  Wilcox  films.  They  dis- 
cuss each  new  project  together  right  from 
the  first  germ  of  an  idea.  As  Anna 
possesses  considerable  literary  ability, 
she  usually  helps  write  the  script  her- 
self while  Herb  works  out  the  technical 
details.  Then  Anna  chooses  the  set  de- 
signs, clothes  and  makeup,  always  asking 
her  husband's  approval  before  she 
definitely  orders  them.  They  decide  to- 
gether about  all  the  other  players,  con- 
sulting every  member  of  the  unit  also 
because  they  like  everybody  who  works 
with  them  to  feel  the  new  production  is 
their  personal  concern  too.  Anna  general- 
ly gathers  everybody  in  her  drawing- 
room  one  Sunday,  among  the  mahogany 
and  the  chintzes  and  the  silver-framed 
family  photographs.  By  the  time  the 
conference  ends  and  she  starts  to  pour 
tea  the  new  film  is  actually  in  being  and 
ready  to  go  straight  on  to  the  studio 
floor. 

Every  night  at  the  studio,  she  goes 
with  Herb  to  see  the  day's  rushes,  making 
her  comments  and  offering  suggestions. 
But  it  is  always  Herb  who  has  the  ulti- 
mate decision  and  the  final  word.  Anna 
never  attempts  to  question  or  argue  for 
she  admires  and  respects  this  beloved 
husband  of  hers  tremendously.  Where 
their  marriage  is  concerned,  Anna  has 
the  completely  British  attitude.  It's  the 
man  who  is  the  head  of  the  household,  the 
leading  figure,  and  the  woman  who  is 
cheerfully  content  to  follow  as  his  help- 
meet and  his  complementary  companion. 
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basically  and  incurably.  It  isn't  the  bash- 
ful-boy-scraping-his-toe-kind  of  shyness. 
He  has  too  much  natural  dignity,  has 
acquired  too  much  poise  for  that.  He's 
come  a  long  way  since  the  first  time  he 
stood  up  to  sing  a  solo  with  a  band  and 
had  to  stay  behind  a  music  rack  that 
would  partially  mask  his  trembling  knees 
from  the  audience.  His  recently  com- 
pleted sixth  picture  with  Claudette  Col- 
bert had  no  filming  episodes  comparable 
to  the  first  when  he  shook  so  during  a 
long  walking  shot  she  thought  he'd  never 
make  it  to  the  "Cut!" 

Fred's  is  a  self-effacing,  self-deprecat- 
ing brand  of  shyness.  An  amazing 
quality  in  an  actor. .  However,  there's 
room  for  doubt  that  nature  ever  in- 
tended him  to  mugg  before  a  camera. 
His  guess  is  that  he  got  sidetracked 
from  farming.  And  he's  going  Dack  to 
the  main  line.  More  about  that  later. 
The  fact  that  he  has  become  a  very  good 
performer — much  better  than  is  general- 
ly appreciated — can  be  explained  this 
way:  he  would  excel  at  any  job  he  set 
out  to  do,  or  that  was  thrust  upon  him. 
He  learns  thoroughly  and  he  works 
hard.  He  has  made  as  many  as  six  films 
in  a  single  year,  but  now  confines  him- 
self to  two  a  year. 

But  he  honestly  doesn't  believe  he  has 
anything  interesting  to  say  for  quotation. 
"Why  should  my  opinions  be  important 
just  because  my  face  is  familiar  to  peo- 
ple?" is  his  way  of  challenging  the  propo- 
sition. "So  I  was  lucky.  I  got  into  the 
movies  and  managed  to  stick.  Apparent- 
ly enough  of  the  paying  public  approves 
of  the  guy  up  there  on  the  screen  to 
continue  to  go  to  see  him.  I'm  grateful. 
I'm  not  convinced,  though,  that  ap- 
proval of  the  actor  means  they're  dying 
to  hear  him  sound  off  as  a  private  citi- 
zen. It  seems  to  me  the  less  heard  from 
him  out  of  character  the  better." 

Which  is  sort  of  refreshing.  There  is 
a  modest  man  in  Hollywood.  Once 
when  somebody  protested  to  him:  "But 
you're  a  star  and  a  star  must  get  his 
name  in  print,"  Fred  merely  asked, 
"Why?" 

Out  of  such  succinct  remarks  a  legend 
has  grown  up  that  he  is  difficult,  un- 
cooperative. He  is,  if  you  expect  de- 
tailed and  intimate  accounts  of  his  home 
life.  He'll  only  discuss  his  wife  and 
children  to  the  extent  respected  by  the 
average  American  male,  who,  let's  face 
it,  is  abashed  at  putting  into  words  what 
he  feels  most  deeply.  Inevitably,  the 
MacMurray  love  story  was  pieced  to- 
gether— how  he  met,  courted  and  wed 
his  Lily  and  how  happily  they  have 
lived  ever  since.  It's  known  that  she  is 
the  only  girl  with  whom  he  ever  fell  in 
love.  Eleven  years  in  the  spotlight  bring 
out  considerable  information  even  from  a 
reticent  man.  But  he  isn't  exactly  easy 
about  murmuring  tender  sentiments  to 
Lily  herself.  Just  try  to  get  him  to  tell 
them  to  the  world!  The  long  upper  lip 
gets  longer.  The  eyes  stop  crinkling  at 
the  corners,  and  he  snorts:  "What  do 
you  take  me  for?" 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  he  never  has  closed 
a  set,  never  refused  to  met  anyone, 
never  was  rude  after  the  introduction. 
What's  more,  he  can  be  counted  on  in 
the  pinches.  The  Paramount  publicity 
department  made  a  big  thing  out  of  a 
near  accident  which  occurred  during  film- 
ing of  a  forest  fire  sequence  in  one  of 
his  pictures.  A  burning  branch  missed 
falling  on  his  head  by  inches.  The  germ 
of  truth  incited  the  imaginations  of  the 
despensers  of  news.  They  gave  out  a 
whopper  all  about  how  it  hit  Fred  and 
burned  off  a  patch  of  hair.  Now  the 
memories  of  newspaper  men  are  long. 
A  few  weeks  later  one  of  the  fraternity 
walked  up  to  MacMurray  on  another 
set  and  inquired  as  to  the  state  of  his 
pate.  Fred  remembered,  too,  the  lamb. 
"It  was  right  here,"  he  bent  over  and 
pointed  vaguely  in  the  direction  of  his 
crown.  "They've  covered  it  with  false 
hair.  It  doesn't  show  at  all,  does  it?" 
And,  since  his  questioner  didn't  dare 
yank,  the  day  was  saved. 

His  studio  pals  don't  think  there's 
any  truthful  basis  for  the  "uncoopera- 
tive" legend.  On  the  contrary.  They 
praise  him  for  many  things  that  indi- 
cate cooperation  of  the  kind  that  makes 
a  working  day  pleasanter.  For  his  easy- 
going, undemanding  ways.  For  his 
acceptance  without  complaint  of  the  dis- 
comforts of  screen  acting,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  those.  For  a  droll  sense  of 
humor  which  can  put  any  group  in 
stitches  with  a  few,  quietly  spoken 
words.  They  cheer  him  for  complete 
lack  of  affectation  and  the  brand  of 
nastiness  known  as  "temperament." 
They  like  the  sheepish  look  that  comes 
over  his  face  when  he  blows  his  lines  and 
the  certainty  he'll  laugh  with  them  after 
he's  tripped  over  his  tongue  and  started 
a  speech  hind  side  before. 

Love  of  land  and  a  desire  to  make  it 
produce  have  been  with  Fred  always 
"As  long  as  I  can  remember,"  he  says, 
"I've  wanted  to  be  a  farmer.  Practical 
considerations  interfered  in  the  begin- 
ning. I  didn't  inherit  land  and  I  didn't 
have  money  to  buy  any.  It  took  me 
many  years  to  earn  enough  to  make  my 
early  dream  come  true.  They  were  good 
years,  for  the  most  part.  I've  been  very 
fortunate.  I  like  making  pictures.  But 
someday  I'm  going  to  retire  from  the 
screen  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  days 
being  a  full-time  farmer.  My  farm  isn't 
a  hobby.  It's  for  keeps." 

You  know  he  means  precisely  what  he 
says,  too.  The  way  his  eyes  light  up 
when  he  talks  about  crop  rotation  as  if 
it  were  the  most  important  thing  in  his 
ken.  He  can  be  so  eloquent  describing 
the  proper  way  to  prune  apple  trees  you 
can  understand  why  he  clams  up  on 
personal  trivia.  Did  you  ever  seen  a 
show-off  with  green  thumbs? 

Ten  houses,  all  painted  white  with 
green  roofs  and  occupied  by  the  families 
of  permanent  employees,  are  on  the 
place  and  there's  a  dormitory  for  tran- 
sient hands.  But  Fred  has  yet  to  build 
his  own  home.  When  the  MacMurrays 
go  there,  which  is  as  often  as  he  can  get 
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away  from  the  demands  of  Hollywood, 
they  live  in  the  foreman's  house.  Mrs. 
MacMurray  furnished  it  with  nice  old 
pieces  found  on  various  antique  hunts, 
bright  colored  drapes  and  rag  rugs.  It  is 
attractive,  but  simple.  One  gets  the  im- 
pression the  future  house  will  be  simple 
also.  The  people  who  will  live  there 
despise  pretense. 

Fred  bought  his  original  holding  in 
1941.  He  has  added  six  more  parcels  at 
intervals  since  then.  The  property  now 
runs  from  timbered  crests  through  pas- 
ture and  grazing  lands,  fields  of  grain 
and  hay,  apple  and  prune  orchards  to 
river  bottoms  where  he  grows  lush  corn 
in  the  spring.  Neighboring  farmers  were 
a  little  stand-offish  at  first.  They  antici- 
pated that  a  movie  star  would  play  at 
gentleman  farmer.  But  as  they  watched 
the  slow,  careful  process  of  development 
they  recognized  serious  purpose.  They 
approved  of  the  quiet  chap  who  wore 
dungarees  and  old  shirts  instead  of 
fancy    Hollywood    clothes    and  never 


interested  in  seeking  out  vicarious  thrills 
than  in  preparing  for  life.  They  live  at 
such  a  tempo  they're  not  satisfied  for 
long. 

GLENN:  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  think 
they  want  any  more  thrills  than  my 
grandmother  did  when  she  went  to  the 
fair  once  a  year. 

LINDA:  Grandmother's  day  didn't 
offer'  so  many  opportunities  for  thrills, 
Glenn.  Like  Irene,  I  believe  they're 
thrill-mad.  Yet,  they're  not  so  much  to 
blame  since  they're  used  to  having  so 
much.  The  once-a-month  sewing  bee  of 
yesterday  used  to  be  enough.  The  only 
question  kids  ask  themselves  now  is, 
"How  much  faster  and  easier  can  we  do 
things  today?" 

SHIRLEY:  My  doctor  used  to  tell  me 
when  I  was  very  young  that  I  shouldn't 
go  out  on  dates  too  early  and  I  should 
avoid  night  clubs  until  I  was  twenty.  He 
said  that  would  give  me  something  to 
look  forward  to.  But  you  can't  tell  kids 
not  to  go  certain  places  because  then 
they  will.  I  was  told  I  couldn't  go  to  the 
pier  at  the  beach  and.  go  on  the  conces- 
sions, but  I  always  did.  And  I  was  always 
caught — either  by  coming  home  with 
dirty  shoes  or  by  someone  telling  my 
father  he  saw  me  on  the  roller-coaster  at 
the  beach.  I  think  parents  should  use 
psychology  to  keep  young  people  away 
from  bars  and  cheap  dance  halls. 

HOLLAND:  Not  to  sidetrack  you,  but 
let's  branch  out  a  bit.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  clubs  that  have  been  organized 
to  give  kids  guidance  and  recreation? 
What  about  home  parties? 

LINDA:  I  can't  believe  so-called  rec- 
reation clubs  are  hitting  the  mark.  They 
cling  to  too  many  old-fashioned  ideas. 
The  leaders  aren't  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  temperament  of  kids  today.  Teen- 
age John  and  Mary  are  far  ahead  of  the 
soda  pop  and  ice  cream  social. 

GLENN:  It  depends  on  what  the  club 
is.  I  don't  believe,  for  example,  the  Cen- 
terville  Hot  Rod  Club  is  organized  to  help. 


tried  to  throw  his  weight  around.  Then 
last  fall  a  forest  fire  threatened  his  farm. 
The  telephone  operator  jangled  the 
neighbors  for  miles  around.  They  came 
a-running.  Fred  soon  found  himself 
juggling  a  tractor  rigged  for  fire-fighting. 
Everybody  pitched  in  to  do  his  share 
After  it  was  all  over  and  hundreds  of 
acres  of  fertile  land  had  been  saved  from 
ruin,  the  local  gentry  150  strong  de- 
scended on  the  MacMurray  house,  where 
Hollywood's  chic  Mrs.  Fred  MacMurray 
had  prepared  a  huge  barbecue  supper  for 
all  with  the  aid  of  a  few  hands.  No  one 
who  sat  down  to  it  was  any  more  of  a 
hero  than  another.  But  they  all  had 
become  good  neighbors. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Fred  was  at  his  farm. 
He  drove  into  town  to  buy  supplies  at 
the  general  store. 

"Hi,  young  fella,"  greeted  an  overalled 
shopper,  "when  are  you  goin'  to  have 
another  fire  up  at  your  place?  We 
haven't  had  such  a  good  barbecue  in  a 
long  time!" 


SHIRLEY:  The  Beverly  Hills  High 
School  has  done  a  fine  job  with  its  can- 
teen. There's  a  soda  pop  bar  there  and 
dances  are  also  given.  The  kids  really 
love  it.  There's  a  swimming  pool,  too, 
which  can  be  covered  with  a  sliding  floor 
and  turned  into  a  basketball  court.  This 
is  one  case  where  a  recreational  club  has 
really  been  a  success. 

IRENE:  Such  clubs  are  a  great  step 
ahead.  I  believe  only  that  they  must  be 
headed  by  young  people.  During  the 
war,  the  young  leaders  were  away  and 
were  greatly  missed.  Older  people  were 
in  charge  then  and  they  just  didn't  un- 
derstand youth.  That's  why  some  went 
off  the  deep  end. 

BOB:  The  same  idea  applies  to  home 
parties.  If  parents  offer  horn-rimmed 
glasses  and  a  book  to  read,  it's  no  go.  I 
say  let  the  kids  be  boisterous  at  home. 
Don't  worry  about  the  furniture.  Take 
all  breakable  things  away,  roll  up  the 
rugs,  and  let  them  go. 

IRENE:  Home  parties  are  difficult, 
though,  since  young  people  think  the 
grass  across  the  street  is  greener.  Besides, 
they  like  to  go  out.  However,  once  home 
parties  are  started  right,  they  can  be  fun 

GLENN:  I  think  the  word  "parties" 
is  wrong.  You  shouldn't  need  parties  to 
make  a  home  attractive.  Some  of  the  so- 
called  parties  I've  seen  do  more  harm 
than  good,  but  the  blame  is  on  the 
parents  then.  I  warn  you  here  and  now — 
it's  the  parents  I'm  after,  not  the  kids! 

HOLLAND:  We  know  what  to  expect 
anyway,  Glenn.  But  what  about  the 
effect  the  war  has  had  on  the  behavior 
of  youth  today? 

GLENN:  I'd  say  the  war  had  a  good 
effect  on  the  strong  and  a  bad  effect  on 
the  weak.  It's  made  men,  yes,  but  it 
also  put  morals  at  a  low  ebb  during  the 
actual  battle  years.  Yet,  the  war  de- 
veloped kids  because  it  gave  them 
responsibilities.  Don't  forget  that  some 
of  the  "wild  youth"  of  1938  and  1939 
who  drove  cars  7,5  miles  an  hour  are  the 


same  kids  who  helped  keep  the  Japs  and 
Nazis  away  from  us. 

SHIRLEY:  During  the  war,  most  kids 
had  something  to  do.  They  could  take 
courses  as  student  nurses,  they  managed 
paper  drives,  and  the  like.  Now  there's 
nothing  for  them  to  do.  I  think  they 
should  be  given  projects  to  replace  those 
that  kept  them  busy  during  the  war. 
Only  recently  I  volunteered  as  a  student 
nurse  and  was  told  that  hospitals  no 
longer  had  any  places  for  student  nurses. 
The  war  made  kids  grow  up  faster,  but 
now  they're  supposed  to  be  little  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  play  with  their  dolls. 
I  think  the  community  is  to  blame  for 
this  situation. 

BOB:  The  war  has  certainly  made 
them  more  aware  of  their  problems  and 
obligations. 

LINDA:  I  can't  ag  £.  The  war  is  the 
whole  reason  for  the  neuroses  and  emo- 
tional stress  kids  of  today  are  under. 
The  whole  set-up  causes  insecurity. 

IRENE:  There's  another  angle  to  this. 
The  war  has  made  youth  feel  superior. 
Some  of  the  vets  going  back  to  school 
four  years  older  must  find  it  pretty 
tough  to  be  in  lower  grades  than  those 
younger  than  they.  I  don't  think  you 
associate  tolerance  with  youth. 

HOLLAND:  Now — for  your  pet  sub- 
ject, Glenn — the  parents.  In  what  re- 
spect are  they  succeeding  or  failing  in 
their  jobs  today? 

GLENN:  You're  putting  me  on  the 
spot,  Jack,  but  I'll  say  that  I  know  a 
lot  of  good  parents  and  a  lot  of  bad  ones. 
I  definitely  believe  that  it's  the  parents, 
however,  who  should  be  criticized.  That's 
if  you  want  to  look  hard  enough  for  the 
reasons.  Because  of  the  age  we're  living 
in,  youth  needs  parents  who  can  supply 
the  right  answers  to  their  questions, 
parents  with  the  courage  to  give  those 
answers  and  the  intelligence  to  give  the 
right  ones.  I  think  a  good  many  parents 
are  afraid  to  supply  the  answers — and 
are  shirking  their  responsibilities. 

IRENE:  You  may  have  a  point  there, 
Glenn,  but  in  my  case  the  parents  I've 
known  are  breaking  their  necks  trying  to 
help  their  children.  The  balance,  to  me, 
seems  more  in  favor  of  their  assuming 
rather  than  shirking  responsibilities. 

BOB:  I  actually  believe  that  the  kids 
of  today  are  a  step  ahead  of  the  parents. 
And  I  think  mothers  and  fathers  are 
waking  up.  My  father  taught  me  to  obey 
the  laws  of  life.  He  kept  no  secrets 
about  life  from  me.  He  showed  me  the 
right  and  wrong.  Today's  parents  are 
like  him. 

SHIRLEY:  Perhaps  some  are,  but 
there  are  those  who  are  always  complete- 
ly at  a  loss.  However,  I  do  know  one 
mother  who  always  offered  her  daughter 
of  twelve  a  cocktail  whenever  she  gave 
a  cocktail  party.  She  also  offered  her 
cigarettes.  As  a  result,  the  girl  never 
wanted  a  drink  or  a  smoke — and  to  this 
day  she  has  no  interest  in  either.  This 
system.  I  must  confess,  might  not  work 
with  all  girls,  but  it  is  indicative  of  one 
wav  to  handle  a  problem. 

HOLLAND:  What  do  you  think. 
Linda?  Didn't  you  lead  a  sheltered  life? 

LINDA:  To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  But 
I  do  believe  kids  are  ahead  of  their 
parents  now.  That's  because  parents 
had   to  shirk  their  responsibilities  to 
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them  during  the  war.  As  a.result,  youth, 
left  on  its  own,  became  more  daring.  It's 
hard  now  for  kids  to  pay  any  attention 
to,  "Come  on,  obey  mother  and  father 
now — we're  home  again."  I  believe  it's 
wrong,  though,  for  parents  to  make  a 
mystery  out  of  ordinary  things  by  refus- 
ing to  be  honest  with  kids.  Such  parents 
are  then  surprised  that  their  boys  and 
girls  want  to  peek  behind  the  curtain. 

GLENN:  You  have  something  there, 
Linda.  Too  many  parents  live  in  a 
dream  world  of  their  own.  For  example, 
a  father  thinks  he'll  be  looked  upon  as 
weak  by  his  son  if  he  has  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  him. 

IRENE:  I  think  all  of  us  parents 
must  remember  one  thing — we  can't  be 
so  strict  with  our  children  that  we  crush 
them.  I'm  not  overly  strict  with  Mary 
Frances,  my  daughter,  but  I  know  the 
job  it  is  to  discipline  fairly. 

HOLLAND:  We  could  go  on  forever 
on  this  subject,  but  there's  another  point 
I  want  aired.  What  about  kids  wanting 
independence  too  fast? 

GLENN:  Naturally  kids  want  to  be 
independent.  Who  can  blame  them?  The 
war  has  made  many  feel  they're  old 
enough  to  live  their  own  lives  capably. 
If  they're  not  ready  for  such  indepen- 
dence, a  good  parent  will  show  them 
why  they  aren't  ready. 

IRENE:  That's  why  I  say  children 
should  listen  to  their  parents — but  how 
few  do!  Youth  feels  it's  so  mentally  ad- 
vanced— more  so  than  it  is.  I  think  in- 
dependence depends,  however,  on  what 
kids  want  it  for.  Some  want  it  for  them- 
selves. Others  to  help  their  family.  In 
their  hurry,  they  try  to  take  short  cuts. 
They  choose  the  wrong  profession,  for 
example,  or  they  don't  finish  college  since 
they  want  to  make  money  now.  They 
make  rash  moves  they'll  regret  later. 

LINDA:  There's  no  doubt  that  kids 
look  upon  independence  as  The  Great 
Adventure.  They  forget  the  responsibili- 
ties and  they're  not  equipped  for  what 
happens. 

BOB:  You're  all  taking  the  black  side 
of  the  picture.  I  honestly  believe  most 
kids  who  do  break  out  and  go  their  own 
way  do  okay.  Generally  speaking,  they 
don't  break  away  soon  enough.  Natural- 
ly, a  lot  depends  on  the  kid. 

GLENN:  There's  one  thing  I  want  to 
clear  up,  Jack.  When  you  speak  of  in- 
dependence, do  you  also  mean  youthful 
marriages? 

HOLLAND:  Yes.  Tying  the  knot  can 
look  pretty  independent.  Don't  you 
agree,  Shirley? 

SHIRLEY:  If  you  mean  that  marriage 
brings  independence,  I  don't  agree.  You 
have  less  then  than  ever.  It's  the  old 
50-50  idea,  but  John,  my  husband,  says 
it's  more  of  a  60-40  deal. 

GLENN:  Well,  I  don't  worry  about 
youthful  marriages — except  when  the 
boy  or  girl  hasn't  had  good  upbringing. 
And  by  that  I  mean  not,  only  parental 
upbringing  but  also  the  influence  of  the 
church. 

IRENE:  In  marriage  especially,  the 
kids  today  seem  to  be  more  impetuous 
than  informed  as  to  its  importance.  They 
don't  realize  the  seriousness  of  marriage, 
its  sanctity.  And  perhaps  that's  because 
they  haven't  seen  especially  outstanding 
examples  of  respect  for  marriage  from 


the   older   generation   to   teach  them. 

LINDA:  Yet,  I  feel  that  kids  today 
take  marriage  seriously,  the  majority  of 
them.  They  wouldn't  settle  down  to  it 
if  they  didn't. 

HOLLAND:  Speaking  of  settling 
down,  Linda,  brings  up  a  point.  Will 
the  kids  today  who  are  allegedly  living 
fast  ever  want  to  settle  down? 

LINDA:  I  think  a  desire  for  excite- 
ment is  natural.  And  I  think  settling 
down  in  marriage  can  be  judged  solely 
by  asking  yourself  whether  you  want  to 
get  married  for  physical  comfort  and  ex- 
citement only  or  whether  it's  a  life-time 
job.  I  had  to  learn  my  lesson  about 
marriage. 

GLENN:  I  believe  in  kids  getting  ex- 
citement out  of  their  systems  first.  A 
boy  or  a  girl  is  then  a  good  bet  for 
marriage. 

IRENE:  But  do  they  ever  get  the  ex- 
citement out  of  their  systems?  I  know 
one  couple  who  have  been  married  fif- 
teen years  and  can't  stand  to  spend  an 
evening  at  home  alone. 

GLENN:  That  may  be  an  isolated  in- 
cident. But  the  worst  bet  for  marriage 
is  a  kid  who  has  a  lot  to  get  out  of 
his  system,  who  has  been  held  back  by 
parents  until  he's  stifled.  Kids  who  mar- 
ry to  get  release  from  such  parental  sup- 
pression are  never  going  to  be  happy. 

IRENE:  Boys  and  girls  know  pretty 
well  if  they're  being  sheltered  too  much. 
I  can't  help  feeling,  however,  in  contrast 
to  your  views,  Glenn,  that  youths  who 
see  and  do  too  much  are  not  good  bets 
for  marriage.  Perhaps  it's  wise  for  a  boy 
to  get  all  the  excitement  out  of  his  sys- 
tem, but  with  a  girl  I  think  it's  better 
for  her  not  to.  My  whole  point  is  that 
too  many  kids  today  don't  worry  about 
a  marriage  lasting.  They're  much  too 
surrounded  by  divorce  and  a  casual  atti- 
tude about  marital  relations. 

BOB:  I  love  discussing  the  so-called 
"wild  age."  After  all,  that's  what  all 
this  comes  down  to.  Every  boy  has  to 
go  through  that  wild  stage  in  life. 
Parents  can  only  hold  on  and  hope  their 
boy  or  girl  will  come  through  this  age." 

GLENN :  Too  many  parents  just  sit 
back  and  wait  instead  of  guiding. 

BOB:  The  smart  ones  will  do  that 
rather  than  issue  demands.  I  think 
youthful  marriages  work  out  if  the 
parties  involved  are  rational.  Certainly 
I  feel  kids  today  are  more  experienced 
and  more  able  to  handle  the  responsibili- 
ties of  marriage.  And  I  have  no  patience 
with  those  parents  who  raise  meaningless 
objections  to  marriage.  They're  merely 
-trying  to  hold  on  to  the  last  bit  of 
authority.  They  can't  believe  that  their 
children  are  actually  capable  of  knowing 
what  they're  doing.  It's  all  part  of  the 
system  of  older  people  not  wanting  to 
admit  that  the  youth  of  today  develops 
faster  than  our  fathers  and  mothers  did. 
Besides,  kids  aren't  getting  married 
earlier  now  than  they  once  did.  In 
Civil  War  days,  they  married  at  fifteen. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  young  marriages 
have  a  better  chance  of  clicking  than 
those  between  couples  who  are  older. 
People  who  marry  when  they're  more 
mature  seem  to  be  more  blase  and  in- 
different about  it.  They  lack  the  radiance 
and  excitement  that  young  kids  have. 
I  do  think  girls  should,  however,  marry 


a  man  at  least  three  or  four  years  older 
than  they.  Men  are  almost  always  more 
immature  than  women,  you  know. 

HOLLAND:  We'll  let  that  one  pass, 
Shirley.  Since  marriage  means  the  ability 
to  choose  the  right  kind  of  person  to 
five  with,  how  can  kids  judge  the  char- 
acters of  others? 

GLENN:  That's  a  ridiculous  question 
With  proper  upbringing,  instinct  will  tell 
them  what  is  right  about  others. 

SHLRLEY:  I  don't  think  it's  quite 
that  simple.  Young  kids  who  live  fast 
ruin  themselves  for  almost  anything — 
health  and  marriage.  They  probably 
wouldn't  know  the  right  person  to  marry 
if  he  came  along.  They  go  with  so  many 
questionable  people  their  judgment  gets 
warped.  Yet,  I  do  feel  a  girl  should  go 
with  several  boys  before  she  marries  so 
she  can  better  discover  the  qualities  she 
likes.  She  shouldn't  marry  the  first 
person  who  pays  any  attention  to  her. 
This,  of  course,  demands  certain  discrim- 
ination on  the  girl's  part. 

LRENE:  I  don't  think  too  many 
young  people  have  their  minds  on  the 
characters  of  others.  The  majority  of 
girls  would  rather  go  to  a  Prom  with  the 
most  handsome  boy  than  one  pointed 
out  to  her  as  having  a  good  character. 
This  is  one  time  when  kids  should  con- 
sult others  older  than  themselves.  There's 
nothing  a  girl  will  live  to  regret  more 
than  a  character  who  isn't  all  he's  sup- 
posed to  be.  I  know  a  girl  in  the  east 
who  has  the  most  marvelous  parents  and 
a  lovely  home.  In  talking  to  her  parents 
one  day,  they  said,  "The  only  thing 
about  our  daughter  is  that  she  is  no 
judge  of  character.  She's  not  the  least 
discriminating  in  the  matter  of  friends." 
The  girl  wouldn't  listen  to  her  parents 
and  now  she  has  a  none  too  savory  repu- 
tation, simply  because  of  the  company 
she  keeps.  So  parental  upbringing  isn't 
the  whole  answer.  The  girl  has  to  want 
to  know  the  really  right  people. 

LINDA:  I  don't  know  too  many  kids 
who  will  listen  to  anyone  when  they're 
infatuated.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
they  would.  They  have  to  be  guided  by 
their  own  code  of  morals — which  goes 
back  to  Glenn's  idea  about  upbringing  to 
an  extent.  I  do  feel,  however,  that  too 
many  boys  and  girls  aren't  concerned 
about  their  conduct  before  marriage. 
They  go  too  far.  Yet  it's  a  feeling  that's 
in  the  air.  A  feeling  brought  about  by 
unstable  homes.  This  all  makes  kids 
feel  grown  up.  And  advertisements  in 
magazines  today  certainly  don't  make 
them  feel  otherwise. 

BOB:  If  only  schools  would  start 
courses  in  psychology  at  an  early  age! 
What  a  help  that  would  be!  There  would 
be  less  cases  then  of  kids  marrying  the 
wrong  person  simply  because  they  don't 
want  to  admit  that  their  judgment  of 
that  person  at  first  was  wrong. 

GLENN:  We're  skating  on  thin  ice 
to  an  extent.  Talking  about  freedom  be- 
fore marriage,  and  all  that,  I  can  only 
repeat — there  can  be  no  promiscuity  if 
the  boy  and  girl  have  been  brought  up 
like  a  lady  and  a  gentleman. 

LINDA:  Yet  I  know  a  girl  who  was 
brought  up  like  a  lady — but  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young  veteran  who 
has  seen  and  done  a  lot  these  past  few 
years.  She's  a  rather  naive  person  and 
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The  Ideal  Way  to  Reduce 

LOSE  FAT 

Lose  Pounds 
Lose  Inches 


REDUCE 

In  the  Privacy  of  Your  Home 

WONDER  BATH 

Helps  you  to  relax  while  reducing.  LOSE 
WEIGHT  with  this  new,  easy,  pleasant, 
harmless  method.  No  more  tiring  exer- 
cises, no  more  laxatives 
or  drugs.  No  starvation 
diets.  You  just  take  a 
warm,  soothing,  comfort- 
ing WONDER  BATH, 
just  rest  and  relax  for 
15  minutes  this  healthful, 
pleasant  way.  By  follow- 
ing the  WONDEB  BATH 
method,  you  will  be  moo) 
amazed  and  delighted  at  min*- 
the  way  your  fat  and  • 
bulges  just  seem  to  melt 
away.  If  you  are  normally 
overweight  you  can  easily 
lose  pounds  and  inches. 
The  more  you  use  the 
WONDEB  BATH  meth- 
od, the  more  weight  you 
lose.  This  is  the  easy, 
pleasant,  harmless  way 
used  by  the  most  expen- 
sive and  exclusive  Reduc- 
ing Salons.  This  is  the 
way  many  New  York  and 
Hollywood  stage,  screen 
and  radio  people  help  to 
keep  their  figures  slim, 
lovely  and  glamorous. 
You  may  now  say  good- 
bye to  your  heavy  waistline  and  hips 
and  those  unnecessary,  unsightly  bulges 
at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  WONDEB  BATH  method  is  an 
amazing  new  way  to  reduce  super- 
fluous fatty  tissues  on  most  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

FUCK"  A  large  size  jar  of  Special  Formula 
ntt  WONDER  Body  Cream  and  "FIG- 
URE BEAUTY"  will  be  included  absolutely  FREE 
with  your  order  for  WONDER  BATH.  To  achieve 
best  result*,  this  Special  Formula  Body  Cream  should 
be  used  alter  each  WONDER  BATH. 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  the  WONDER  BATH  method  tor  10  days  at  our 
expense.  If  you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  loss 
of  weight,  if  you  don't  look  and  feel  better — return 
the  remaining  contents  and  your  money  will  be  re. 
funded  in  full. 


ACADEMY  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  HS-7 
Academy  Building,  Newark  I.  N.  J. 
Please  tend  me  postpaid.  60- day  supply  of  WONDER 
BATH  and  Free  Special  Formula  WONDER  Body 
Cream  with  "FIGURE  BEAUTY."  I  enclose  $5.00 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  If  I  am  not  100%  de- 
lighted, I  may  return  the  remaining  contents  within 
10  days  and  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  

C.O.D.  Orders.  Send  J l .00  deposit.  Pay  postman 
balance  of  $4.00  phis  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 
Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 


it  hurts  me  to  see  her  so  determined  to 
go  into  a  marriage  that  is  sure  to  be  a 
mistake.  I've  tried  to  talk  to  her,  but  it 
doesn't  do  any  good.  She's  impetuous, 
sure  of  herself.  She's  young.  So  what 
do  you  do  then? 

BOB:  I  say,  hope  for  the  best.  But 
don't  tell  her  she  mustn't  marry  him, 
for  then  she  certainly  will! 

SHIRLEY:  It's  easy  to  spot  the  prom- 
iscuous kids  anyway.  The  girls  always 
wear  too  much  makeup  and  make  a 
career  of  going  after  boys.  And  the  fel- 
lows are  just  as  obvious  in  the  way  they 
talk,  dress,  and  act  when  a  girl  is  around. 

HOLLAND:  Let's  do  a  complete 
break  now.  How  do  you  feel  society  has 
failed  in  its  job  with  today's  youth? 
What  about  juvenile  delinquency? 

GLENN:  Am  I  to  assume  from  this 
question  that  today's  youth  has  failed? 
Rubbish! 

IRENE:  I  don't  call  it  juvenile  de- 
linquency. When  I  appeared  on  the  Town 
Hall  Meeting  of  the  Air  a  while  back — 
in  which  I  stood  up  for  today's  youth — 
I  was  asked  to  define  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy. I  replied,  "Parental  delinquency."  As 
for  what  society  can  do  to  help,  I  think 
it  should  make  parents  more  conscious 
of  their  responsibilities,  make  them  bet- 
ter censors  of  what  their  children  should 
do  and  see. 

LINDA:  Society  is  trying  now  to 
bring  out  psychological  problems  that 
should  have  been  taught  early  in  schools. 
Why,  even  the  funny  papers  more  or  less 
glorify  crime,  make  it  seem  exciting. 
Anyway,  it's  hard  for  kids  to  be  normal 
when  the  world  is  going  off  half-cocked. 

BOB:  For  society  to  know  how  to 
help  kids  is  like  telling  how  to  make  a 
good  picture  every  time.  I  do  think  that 
if  more  emphasis  were  placed  on  sports, 
kids  would  use  up  their  energy  in  that 
way  instead  of  hunting  for  thrills. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  society  can  do  a 
jot> — and  a  good  one.  It  can  see  that 
large  recreational  houses  are  built.  It 
can  start  student  nurses  schools  again. 
It  can  let  young  people  plan  parties 
which  would  be  sponsored  by  a  respon- 
sible official.  And,  above  all,  kids  should 
be  taught  how  to  combat  racial  preju- 
dice. That's  a  big  contributing  factor, 
I  think,  toward  delinquency.  And  it 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea  to  adopt,  in  some 
form,  the  high  school  system  of  student 
government  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
tried  for  misdemeanors  by  kids  of  their 
own  age. 

HOLLAND:  Those  are  a  lot  of  good 
ideas,  Shirley.  Along  this  same  line, 
you've  all  read  reports  that  movies  are 
a  bad  influence  on  today's  kids.  Do  you 
believe  that? — and  I  want  honest  an- 
swers even  though  you're  in  the  movies! 
Or  do  you  think  parents  don't  exercise 
the  right  kind  of  control  on  the  pictures 
kids  see? 

.  SHIRLEY:  I'm  frankly  sick  and  tired 
of  the  movies  being  blamed  for  every- 
thing. After  all,  the  movies  do  have  a 
good  influence,  so  why  harp  on  them  all 
the  time? 

IRENE:  It's  more  that  parents  are 
careless  about  the  pictures  their  children 
see.  I'd  like  to  see  theaters  throughout 
the  country  which  would  show  only  suit- 
able films  for  young  people.  I'd  love  my 
daughter  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  movies 


without  my  having  to  censor  them.  And 
I  do  censor  Mary  Frances'  film  fare.  I 
say  films  should  be  segregated  in  the- 
aters. Let  the  adults  see  adult  movies 
and  let  kids  have  their  proper  pictures. 
My  complaint  isn't  on  the  movies,  any- 
way, but  on  radio. 

GLENN:  Movies,  like  the  war,  are 
bad  for  the  weak  and  good  for  the 
strong.  So  my  suggestion  is — develop 
more  strong  characters. 

BOB:  I  think  the  question  is  far  more 
serious  than  that.  Pictures  do  have  a 
tendency  to  make  kids  want  to  ape  the 
fairy-tale  existence  depicted  on  the 
screen.  Yet  this  life  on  the  screen  isn't 
true  because  movies  can't  tell  a  true 
story.  Censorship  makes  pictures  a 
Johnny-One-Note.  We're  narrowed  down 
here  to  making  one  kind  of  picture  that 
merely  implies  the  realistic  phases  of  life 
in  innuendo.  Movies,  therefore,  make  a 
mystery  out  of  common,  ordinary  phases 
of  life.  I  don't  say  get  rid  of  censorship 
but  I  do  say,  "Relax  the  controls  enough 
so  that  pictures  are  truer  to  life.  Stop 
being  sly  and  be  honest." 

LINDA:  That's  just  the  way  I  feel, 
Bob.  After  all,  the  English  and  the 
French  make  adult  movies  for  adults. 

HOLLAND:  Well,  that  ends  the  main 
discussion.  It's  now  your  chance  to  give 
any  parting  shots  you  may  wish. 

LINDA:  I'd  like  merely  to  say  that 
youth  should  keep  something  to  look 
forward  to.  Slow  down  a  bit,  kids,  and 
have  more  fun. 

IRENE:  And  I  say  parents  should 
make  their  children  visit  children's  hos- 
pitals and  to  see  the  seamy  side  of  life 
so  they  can  better  see  what's  ahead  of 
them  if  they  act  impulsively — and  to 
show  them  what  they  can  do  to  help 
others  less  fortunate.  Play  hard,  yes,  but 
have  a  purpose  in  life! 

GLENN:  I'm  still  learning  to  be  a 
good  parent.  I  only  hope  that  when  my 
son,  Peter,  is  old  enough  to  listen  to  me, 
I'll  be  able  to  give  him  the  right  advice. 
I  had  two  of  the  best  parents  in  the 
world.  To  be  like  them  is  my  ambition. 

BOB:  And  I  say  to  parents:  when- 
ever you  issue  demands,  ask  yourself: 
"Am  I  making  such  demands  on  my  chil- 
dren because  I'm  afraid  of  not  being 
hero-worshipped  any  more  by  them?"  In 
other  words,  "Hold  tight  with  open 
hands." 

SHIRLEY:  All  I  can  add  is  that 
youth  is  the  greatest  time  of  anyone's 
life.  Why  fritter  it  away?  Make  it  the 
foundation  of  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
of  you.  Have  fun — but  be  sensible. 

HOLLAND:  Thank  you  all.  I'll  meet 
you  around  the  table  next  month  for  an- 
other session  for  Screenland.  Until  then 
— thanks  for  proving  that  Hollywood 
stars  are  honestly  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  today. 

EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Now  that  you  have  read  the  above 
discussion  you  know  that  Screenland's 
Star  Advisers  speak  right  out  in  meet- 
ing. Now,  what  personal  problem  or 
question  of  general  interest  do  you  want 
them  to  discuss?  State  your  questions 
and  the  stars  will  select  those  which  they 
consider  worthy  and  suitable  for  future 
discussion.  Write  to  Screenland's  Star 
Advisers  in  care  of  Screenland  Maga- 
zine, 37  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N,  Y. 
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It's  About  Time! 

Continued  from  page  48 

players  in  Hollywood.  Every  afternoon 
off  will  find  him  at  the  Los  Angeles  Ten- 
nis Club,  playing  with  such  expert  tennis 
players  as  Donald  Budge,  Jack  Kramer, 
and  Ted  Schroeder.  He  loves  to  go  swim- 
ming down  at  the  beach  and  he  can  get 
a  suntan  that  makes  you  happy  Techni- 
color was  invented.  Yet  he  isn't  just  the 
boy  athlete  without  a  brain  in  his  hand- 
some head.  Rather,  Phil  is  an  athletic 
aesthete.  He  loves  good  music;  he  always 
has  a  box  at  the  Hollywood  Bowl  every 
summer.  He  plays  the  violin  beautifully. 
His  rumba  is  something  little  Hollywood 
gals  dream  about.  He  likes  good  books, 
good  company,  good  food.  He's  a  per- 
fectionist in  the  art  of  living.  Wines 
must  be  just  right.  His  clothes  must  be 
correct  for  the  occasion.  He  is  beauti- 
fully sensitive  to  the  more  sensitive  side 
of  living,  and  yet  he  is  also  definitely  an 
outdoor  man.  In  a  word,  his  life  is  beau- 
tifully balanced  and  rounded. 

Part  of  this  is  due  to  his  background. 
He  isn't  one  of  those  who  had  nothing 
yesterday,  everything  today.  His  family 
was  well-to-do.  Philip's  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  sporting  goods,  and  there 
were  wonderful  summers  in  the  country, 
the  best  schools,  swimming,  riding,  ten- 
nis. And  music.  When  Phil  was  about 
eight,  he  started  studying  the  violin.  This 
gave  him  a  great  basis  for  his  study  and 
enjoyment  of  classical  music  all  through 
his  life.  So  that  when  he  got  ready  to 
go  to  Cornell,  he  was  all  set  for  quite  a 
different  type  of  life  than  that  of  the 
average  actor. 

Isn't  it  strange  how  things  happen? 
For  there  was  Philip,  deeply  interested  in 
advertising.  He  used  to  study  the  signs 
on  the  bus,  and  think:  "That  one's  good 
advertising,"  or,  "That  one  isn't."  He 
also  spent  summers  when  he  was  in  his 
teens,  selling  magazines.  He  and  his 
brother  were  super-terrific  salesmen. 
Every  week,  between  them  they  cleared 
around  $500.  And  that's  being  terrific. 
They  never  used  that  oldie,  "I'm  work- 
ing my  way  through  college,"  either. 
Philip  began  to  feel  that  if  he  could  sell 
himself  to  people  individually,  then  he 
could  sell  himself  to  them  collectively — 
via  the  stage.  This  decision  didn't  just 
hit  him  out  of  the  blue.  He  had  been 
in  a  couple  of  high  school  plays,  and  his 
teacher  had  noticed  his  very  real  talent. 

Teachers  should  get  more  credit.  It's 
amazing  how  they  spot  talent  that  par- 
ents and  friends  often  don't  take  too 
seriously.  It's  wonderful  how  they  guide 
and  influence  so  many  toward  the  right 
paths.  It  was  Philip's  teacher  who  start- 
ed him  thinking  about  a  stage  career. 

And  it's  odd,  too,  how  the  chain  of 
events  influence  our  lives.  For  there  was 
Philip,  selling  magazines,  and  blithely 
pocketing  his  $250  per  week,  when  he 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  man  who  was 
a  prominent  Broadway  actor.  He  prom- 
ised to  get  Phil  a  couple  of  walk-ons  in 
his  show  when  it  opened  in  the  fall,  and 
also  sent  him  over  to  a  summer  stock 
company  to  get  experience.  Phil  went  to 
work  for  $10  a  week.  He  didn't  dare  tell 
the  theater  manager  he  had  no  experi- 


Our  marriage  was  all  thorns  . . ." 


Ned  was  habitually  bristling  like  a 
cactus,  over  nothing  at  all  .  .  .  was 
seldom  his  sweet,  loving  self  any 
more.  What  had  happened  to  our 
perfect  marriage?  Why,  this:  I  only 
thought  I  knew  about  feminine  hy- 


giene. I  didn't  realize  that  careless 
now-and-then  care  could  spoil  one's 
married  happiness  .  .  .  until  my 
doctor  enlightened  me.  Yes— then,  he 
recommended  using  "Lysol"  brand 
disinfectant  for  douching— always. 


Now  it's  love  in  bloom" 


Happiness  is,  to  the  heart,  as  sun- 
shine to  a  flower  .  .  .  and  we're  so 
happy  again  now!  Ever  since  I  be- 
gan following  my  doctor's  advice 
on  feminine  hygiene— always  use 
"Lysol"  for  douching.  No  more  salt, 


soda  or  other  homemade  solutions 
for  me!  Not  when  far  more  effective 
"Lysol"— a  real  germ-killer— is  so 
easy  and  economical  to  use.  As  the 
doctor  said,  "Lysol"  is  a  thorough 
yet  gentle  cleanser  .  .  .  and  it  works! 


More  women  use  "LYSOL"  for  Feminine  Hygiene  than  any 
other  germicide  .  .  .  for  6  reasons 


Reason  No.  2:  NON-CAUSTIC  .  .  . 
GENTLE  .  .  ."Lysol"  douching  solution 
is  non-caustic,  non-injurious  to  delicate 
membrane  — not  harmful  to  vaginal 


tissue.  Try  the  easy-to-follow 
"Lysol"  way! 

Note:  Douche  thoroughly  with  cor- 
rect "Lysol"  solution  .  .  .  always! 


Si 


enumne 


Brand  Diiinfcclant 
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DryHAIR 

★  THEN  TRY  THIS  PROVEN  EASY 
SYSTEM  ON  YOUR  HAIR 

Helps  Prevent  Brittle  Ends  Breaking  Off! 

•  Hair  May  Get  Longer 

when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are  normal  and 
the  dry,  brittle,  breaking  off  hair  can  be  retarded 
by  supplementing  the  natural  hair  oils,  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  easy  JUELENE  System  7  days  and 
let  your  mirror  prove  results.  Your  money  back 
if  not  delighted.  See  if  Juelene's  tendency  to  help 
your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more  lustrous 
than  it  has  been  before — in  just  one  short  week 
helps  your  hair  gain  its  normal  beauty. 

•  MAKE  THIS  EASY  7  DAY  TEST 

Just  try  this  System  on  your  HAIR  seven 
days  and  see  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  LONGER  HAIR  that  so  often 
captures  Love  and  Romance  fop  you. 

•  Send  No  Money! 

Just  mail  the  convenient  introductory  coupon.  Take 
advantage  of  this  Fully  Guaranteed  Introductory 
Offer  today,  and  know  at  last  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing really  lovelier  hair  and  be  envied  by  so  many. 
JUEL  COMPANY,  4727  N.  Damen,  Chicago  25,  Illinois 


maiiJAti  INTRODUCTORY  COUPON! 


JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  C-602 

4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  25,  III. 

Yes,  I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the 
JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't 
show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for  my  money  back. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
JUELENE  Comes  in  2  Forms 

□  POMADE       □  LIQUID 


-ZONE  STATE.. 


Dfcg-  Our  Customers  Participate  in  Gifts  "%*|  j 


:SONG  POEMS  SSIS 

^Publishers   need   new   soncs!    Submit  one   or   more  of 
your  best  poems  for  Immediate  consideration.    Any  sub- 
*\lec-t.       Send    noem.       PHONOGRAPH     RECORDS  MADE. 

»FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS.  605  Beacon  Bide..  Boston.  Mass. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

IGo  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 
Credit  for  H.  S.  subject*  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  in 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  he  handicapped  'all  your 
life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation. 
American  School,  Dept.  HB-S,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


ence,  so  he  pretended  he  had.  Years  later 
he  met  this  theater  manager  again.  "You 
know,"  he  told  Phil,  "you  didn't  fool  me 
one  minute.  I  knew  you  had  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  stage  in  your  life,  but  I 
thought,  'That  kid  has  a  lot  of  guts.  I 
think  I'll  give  him  a  break!' " 

For  Philip  was  determined  to  learn.  He 
decided  to  take  anything  in  the  way  of 
acting  he  could  get.  He  didn't  need  the 
money,  because  his  family  lived  in  New 
York  and  Phil  always  had  a  place  to  live 
and  good  meals  to  come  home  to.  Be- 
sides, he  had  quite  a  bit  of  money  saved 
from  selling  magazines.  But  he  did  need 
experience.  He  got  it.  He  played  in 
everything  except  burlesque  and  the  cir- 
cus. First  he  did  six  months  of  stock.  In 
one  play,  "Within  the  Law,"  he  played 
three  different  parts.  He  learned  more 
than  just  how  to  characterize.  He  learned 
backstage  life.  For  instance,  there  was 
one  time  when  he  played  the  butler  in 
the  first  scene;  and  in  the  next  he  had  to 
switch  to  the  role  of  an  old  sea  dog.  He 
only  had  two  minutes  to  make  the 
change.  One  of  the  character  actors  told 
him  he  had  such  a  young  face  he  should 
wear  a  gray  wig.  So  Phil  would  walk  out 
of  the  scene  where  he  played  the  butler, 
rush  up  three  flights  of  stairs  to  his  dress- 
ing room,  slap  on  a  turtle  neck  sweater 
and  the  gray  wig,  tear  down  the  three 
flights  of  stairs  again — and  then  go  back 
into  the  scene.  One  night,  as  he  swag- 
gered on  the  scene  as  the  old  sea  dog, 
there  was  a  loud  guffaw  from  the  audi- 
ence. Phil  had  been  in  such  a  hurry  he 
had  put  the  wig  on  backwards,  and  his 
black  hair  stuck  out  the  front  and  the 
gray  hair  out  the  back.  When  the  direc- 
tor got  hold  of  Phil,  he  said,  "Take  that 
blankety-blank  wig  off  and  never  put  it 
on  again!"  Through  trial  and  error,  Phil 
learned. 

Pretty  soon,  he  was  doing  juvenile 
leads.  He  was  getting  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  too,  which  was  pretty  good — be- 
cause there  was  a  depression  on.  Many 
of  Phil's  friends,  who  had  gone  to  "stead- 
ier" jobs,  were  out  of  work.  But  Phil,  in 
what  is  often  thought  of  as  an  "uncer- 
tain" profession,  was  doing  okay.  Be- 
cause he  didn't  let  chance  guide  his  life. 
He  kept  getting  better  and  better  parts, 
not  just  in  dramatic  shows,  but  in  big 
musical  comedies,  too.  He  became  known 
as  one  of  the  most  versatile  young  actors 
on  Broadway.  He  was  one  of  the  stars  of 
"Ziegfeld  Follies."  In  "Melody"  he  had 
a  chance  to  delight  an  actor's  soul:  he 
played  a  role  that  went  from  a  young 
man  to  an  old  grandfather.  And  he  was 
so  outstanding  that  Doris  Warner,  who 
was  scouting  for  talent  in  New  York, 
signed  him  for  Warner  Brothers. 

That  was  ten  years  ago,  and  that  is 
where  this  story  should  go,  "Then  he 
came  to  Hollywood,  was  put  into  a  smash 
production,  and  overnight  he  became  a 
star."  Only  the  story  doesn't  go  that  way. 
Badly  advised  by  his  agent,  Phil  tried  to 
break  his  Warner  contract  before  it  had 
even  begun.  This  started  him  out  on  the 
wrong  foot  with  the  studio;  and,  after 
two  years,  he  had  gone  from  a  sexy  lead- 
ing man  to  a  guy  who  gets  pies  thrown 
in  his  face.  Philip  likes  pies  all  right,  but 
not  in  his  face.  He  was  happy  when  he 
asked  for  his  release  and  got  it. 

He's  a  boy  who  can  take  a  hint.  When 


he  didn't  make  a  picture  for  five  months, 
he  rather  thought  his  picture  career  was 
jinxed.  But  Mae  West  saw  him  and 
thought  otherwise.  She  asked  for  him 
for  "Klondike  Annie,"  which  you  bobby- 
soxers  may  not  remember,  but  which  was 
one  of  the  hottest  pictures  on  record. 
After  that,  Philip  did  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  and  got  rave  reviews.  Tallu- 
lah  Bankhead  paged  him  for  the  lead  op- 
posite her  in  "Reflected  Glory,"  and  when 
Phil  opened  in  the  play  on  Broadway — 
with  "The  Last  of  the  Mohicans"  play- 
ing just  down  the  street — he  began  to 
feel  he  was  at  last  over  the  hurdle. 

When  that  show  closed,  he  returned  to 
Hollywood  to  do  another  picture,  and 
then  decided  it  would  be  fun  to  go  to 
England  for  awhile  to  make  a  picture 
there.  It  was  fun.  He  went  with  Brian 
Aherne  and  had  a  whale  of  a  time.  Be- 
tween pictures,  he  played  in  tennis  tour- 
naments all  over  England,  France,  Wales 
and  Scotland.  It  was  a  wonderful  time 
to  play;  but  it  wasn't  a  wonderful  time 
to  leave  Hollywood.  He  stayed  until 
Munich  and  the  war  clouds.  You 
shouldn't  do  that  to  Hollywood.  She  is 
a  jealous  dame,  and  fickle.  She  likes  you 
to  stick  around  and  woo  her.  But  Phil 
has  always  been  the  independent  type. 
None  of  this  wait-for-the-phone-to-ring 
routine  for  him.  So  he  rounded  out  his 
life  a  little  more  by  learning  to  love  Eng- 
land and  the  English  people. 

Phil  enjoyed  his  stay  abroad  very  much. 
He  came  back  the  Christmas  of  1938  to 
play  with  John  Barrymore  in  "My  Dear 
Children."  He  was  with  Barrymore  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  This  was  all  part  of 
learning,  too.  For  although  Phil  was  a 
polished  and  accomplished  actor  by  now, 
you  could  always  learn  from  Barrymore. 
"He  was  terrific  in  rehearsals,"  says  Phil. 
"He'd  move  you  to  tears.  But  by  show 
time,  he  would  forget  his  lines,  and  we'd 
be  there  on  the  stage  waiting  for  what- 
ever would  happen.  People  used  to  come 
four  and  five  times  just  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  You  had  to  learn  to  ad  lib. 
For  instance,  he'd  say — to  you  and  the 
audience — 'What's  my  cue?'  You  couldn't 
let  it  throw  you.  I'd  say,  T  don't  know 
your  cue,'  and  remain  unruffled  while  he 
yelled  to  the  wings,  'What's  my  cue?'  Or, 
he'd  just  throw  away  the  script  and  we'd 
start  telling  jokes.  I  was  glad  I  had  ex- 
perience. I  needed  it.  He  threw  me  every- 
thing in  the  book." 

In  "My  Dear  Children"  Phil  caused  a 
minor  sensation.  He  came  out  on  the 
stage  and  the  women  swooned.  Groucho 
Marx,  who  saw  Phil's  performance  one 
matinee  day  in  Chicago,  said  of  it,  "In  all 
my  thirty  years  in  the  theater,  I  have 
never  seen  such  feminine  reaction."  Phil's 
voice  was  becoming  famous  too,  because 
he  was  doing  three  radio  shows  a  week 
from  New  York.  He'd  been  away  from 
Hollywood  a  long  time.  He  didn't  miss 
the  glitter  city,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it 
didn't  miss  him.  He  was  wrong.  An 
agent  told  him  people  were  asking  about 
him  out  here,  about  the  handsome  guy  in 
"My  Dear  Children."  So  Phil  came  back, 
made  two  tests  in  two  days.  One  was  for 
"Weekend  for  Three"  at  RKO,  the  other 
was  for  "Aloma  of  the  South  Seas"  for 
Paramount.  He  got  both  parts. 

Then  another  part  came  along,  and  an- 
other boss:  Uncle  Sam.  Phil  joined  the 
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Navy.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Most  of  his  stint  was  at  New 
Hebrides. 

The  war  helped  Phil,  though,  in  some 
ways.  He  matured.  He  came  of  age.  And 
he  added  all  his  experiences — good  and 
bad,  together — to  give  him  a  background 
of  solidity  and  vision.  He  had  always 
been  a  good  actor.  He  had  always  been 
handsome.  But  there  was  a  certain  stern- 
ness about  his  face  when  he  returned  to 
Hollywood:  strength,  character,  a  certain 
strong  manliness.  And  his  experiences 
were  no  longer  just  play-acting;  he  had 
been  living  drama  and  tragedy.  It  gave 
him  a  new  depth. 

You'll  see  this  depth  when  you  see  him 
on  the  screen.  You'll  see  this  versatility. 
In  "Song  of  Scheherazade"  he's  villain- 
ous but  likeable,  as  Prince  Mischetaky. 
He's  a  wonderful  Steve  Wilson,  managing 
editor,  in  the  "Big  Town"  series.  He's  a 
lover  to  make  bobby-soxers  swoon  dead 
away  in  "Her  Sister's  Secret."  And  in 
"Pirates  of  Monterey,"  wooing  Maria 
Montez,  he  causes  your  heart  to  miss  a 
beat. 

Now  there's  one  thing  about  Holly- 
wood. The  town  makes  mistakes,  but, 
sooner  or  later,  if  you  are  a  good  actor 
—Hollywood  catches  on.  Right  now  Hol- 
lywood is  catching  on  regarding  one 
Philip  Reed.  All  his  fans  can  say  is:  it's 
about  time! 


Man  with  a  Plan 

Continued  from  page  69 

Hellinger,  heartily.  "The  part  is  yours." 

And  that's  how  it  happened  that  Ed- 
die O'Brien  made  his  return  bow  in  a 
role  that  was  a  distinct  change  from  his 
light  comedy  roles  before  the  war.  As  the 
insurance  investigator  with  the  nose  of 
a  bloodhound  for  tracking  down  his 
quarry,  he  made  an  impression  that 
solidly  re-established  him  in  the  interest 
of  movie-goers.  If,  as  Hellinger  had  jok- 
ingly suggested,  any  fans  had  forgotten 
Eddie,  that  was  quickly  taken  care  of  by 
this  fine  picture  whi^h  won  the  acclaim 
of  critics  and  fans  alike. 

It  usually  turns  out  that  Eddie 
O'Brien  has  a  carefully  thought  out 
reason  for  what  he  does.  He  can  be  as 
determined  in  carrying  out  a  plan  as  any 
other  Irishman,  which,  if  you  know  your 
Irishmen,  is  plenty  determined.  But  he 
doesn't  carry  determination  to  the  point 
of  pig-headedness,  nor  does  he  ever  lose 
sight  of  the  other  fellow's  rights.  It  was 
no  idle  whim  that  led  him  to  camp  on 
Mr.  Hellinger's  doorstep  from  almost  the 
minute  he  got  out  of  the  Army. 

"I  was  let  out  at  Santa  Ana,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1946,"  he  said,  "and  reported  back  a 
couple  of  days  later  to  Universal-Inter- 
national, where  I  am  under  contract.  To 
be  honest,  I  did  my  level  best  to  stay  out 
of  everything  else  and  get  into  'The 
Killers.'  I  had  read  the  script  and 
thought  it  was  one  of  the  tightest,  best 
constructed  screenplays  I  had  ever  read, 
and  I  wanted  above  all  to  work  with 
Hellinger  and  Robert  Siodmak,  who 
directed." 

It  was  in  January,  1943,  just  after 


What  brings  out  a  suntan  best? 

□  A  smart  beret-beach-bag 
D  A  white  bask-ground 

□  A  hof  bath 

Beauty  and  the  Beach  can  go  together. 
Consider  the  sharp  new  beret  shown  above 
—  that  shakes  into  a  beach-bag!  (Neat?) 


How  would  you  discourage  this? 
D  Keep  a  cool  head 

□  Tell  him  off 

□  Let  your  hair  down 

When  he  gives  that  wayward  wisp  a  tug  — 
why  rant?  Or  wear  a  warm,  longish  mane? 
Keep  a  cool  head.  Twine  stubborn  strands 
around  two  straight  hairpins,  and  they're 
under  control.  You  can  master  other  trying 
situations,  too.  At  certain  times,  for  in- 
stance, by  choosing  Kotex  you  are  sure  of 
extra  protection  with  that  exclusive  safety 
center.  And  you're  so  at  ease  with  that 
elastic  Kotex  Wonderform  Belt.  So  snug! 
So  smooth-fitting!  No  binding! 


You  can  wear  it  with  confidence.  On 
"calendar  days"  you  can  wear  any  beach 
togs  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  —  thanks 
to  Kotex.  Because  Kotex  has  flat  pressed 
ends  that  prevent  "outlines"  from  tattling. 
And  while  you're  sunning,  remember  this: 
Bask  on  a  white  sheet  or  towel.  It's  shadow- 
less .  .  .  brings  out  a  suntan  best. 


If  you're  a  budgeteen,  would  you  buy  — 

□  A  good  mink 

□  A  "bargain"  beaver 
D  A  magnificent  moufon 

You  drool  for  a  mink,  but  it's  too  rich  for 
your  budget?  It's  smart  to  select  the  coat 
best  suited  to  your  problem.  Just  as  on 
problem  days,  it's  smart  to  select  Kotex  — 
for  only  Kotex  offers  you  3  sizes  to  help  you 
find  the  napkin  that  exactly  meets  your 
needs:  Regular,  Junior  or  Super  Kotex  — 
each  made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear  it. 
So  too,  in  buying  furs,  choose  what's  best 
for  you.  The  very  finest  mouton,  rather 
than  a  third-rate  beaver. 


/Ho/'e  /v(?/ne/7  c/ioose 
ACOTEX  *  Man  a//  of/ter 
sa/7/Yary  na/?/:/hs 

A  DEODORANT  IN  EVERY  KOTEX  NAPKIN  AT  NO  EXTRA  COST 
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NEWS5  LOTION 

SAFELY 

REMOVES  HAIR 


m 


1.  A  pleasant  white  lotion  without 
bad  clinging  depilatory  odor. 

2.  Not  messy.  Quick— rinses  off 
easily  with  lukewarm  water. 

3.  No  razor  stubble.  Keeps  legs 
hair-free  longer.  Economical! 

4.  Doesn't  irritate  normal  skin. 

5.  Removes  hair  close  to  skin,  leaving 
skin  soft,  smooth,  and  alluring. 

6.  World's  largest  seller.  For  free 
sample  mail  this  ad  before  Dec. 
30,  1947,  to  Dept.  116,  Nair,  53 
Park  Place,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 

Cosmetic  lotion  to 


remove  hair 
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At  Drug,  Department  and  10f  Stores 


NAIR 


$100  cash  prize  every  month  (or  best  poem  sub- 
mitted. Your  song  may  win  I  Our  composer  of  hits 
will  write  themusic.  Professional  recordings  made. 
Send  your  poems  today  (or  (ree  examination. 

TIP  TOP  TVNBS  DEPT.  HS-77 

BOX  309  •  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIF. 


yy^rjf' — ~7  WHIRIIND  SPRAT 
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At  DRUG  COUNTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Free  Booklet.   Marvel  Co.,  90  East  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter-to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizzinesB.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
a  stimulant  diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions 
for  over  50  years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will 
help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


Eddie  had  finished  in  "The  Amazing 
Mrs.  RcVday"  with  Deanna  Durbin, 
that  he  received  his  greetings  from  the 
President  and  reported  for  basic  training 
in  Florida.  Following  that,  he  was  sent 
to  R.O.M.  School  in  Chicago,  and  then 
to  Truax  Field,  Wisconsin, 

"I  had  started  out  with  the  Air 
Forces,"  Eddie  explained,  "trying  to  be  a 
radio  operator  gunner,  and  I  was  pretty 
nearly  ready  for  it  when  they  put  me 
into  'Winged  Victory' — and  there  I  was, 
an  actor  all  over  again.  I  was  pretty 
much  against  it  at  the  time,  but  it  wasn't 
in  my  hands,  and  before  very  long  I  was 
grateful  to  be  doing  a  play  again.  I 
hadn't  done  one  since  I  played  Mercutio 
in  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  with  Olivier  and 
Leigh  in  1940. 

Since  his  return  to  Hollywood,  Eddie 
has  picked  up  where  he  left  off  with  his 
old  friends,  but  he's  found  that  many 
activities  which  he  used  to  enjoy  no  long- 
er interest  him. 

"I  don't  think  I've  been  to  more  than 
three  big  parties  since  I've  been  out  of 
the  army,"  he  said.  "I  used  to  go  to  all  of 
them  and  think  that  was  great.  I  used 
to  be  a  night-clubber,  too,  before  the 
war,  but  the  places  just  bore  me  now." 

His  closest  friends  are  his  brother  Bill, 
a  writer  now  working  with  Robert  Ris- 
kin  at  RKO;  Sammy  Waxman,  who's  a 
cutter;  Peter  Lind  Hayes  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Healy;  Richard  Wallace,  the  direc- 
tor; Dick  Steenberg,  an  agent  with  MCA. 
"They  don't  handle  me,"  explained 
Eddie,  "but  Dick  was  once  a  cutter  at 
Universal-International — that's  where  I 
got  to  know  him." 

Once  a  week  Eddie  and  his  pals  try  to 
get  together  to  run  pictures — old  ones 
that  they've  missed,  or  ones  that  they 
want  to  see  again  for  study  purposes. 
"This  is  all  with  a  view  to  some  day 
making  films  for  ourselves,"  he  admitted. 

When  Eddie  recently  moved  into  a 
house  (and  incidentally,  his  landlord  was 
formerly  his  colonel,  down  in  Florida) , 
folks  naturally  began  wondering  if  he 
were  not  making  plans  to  take  unto  him- 
self a  bride.  Since  his  divorce  from 
actress  Nancy  Kelly,  he's  been  on  the 
eligible-bachelor  list.  He  insists  that  there 
is  no  serious  romance  in  his  life,  but  ad- 
mits frankly  that  he  wishes  there  were. 

"I  am  completely  ready  for  a  bride  if 
I  could  find  one,"  he  says.  "But  I  don't 
think  Hollywood  is  an  easy  place  to  find 
one.  I  think  marriage  requires  more 
thought  and  work  than  a  career  girl 
would  be  liable  to  give  it,  and  I  don't 
believe  careers  and  marriages  mix  suc- 
cessfully, as  a  rule.  I  think  sometimes  a 
wife  can  have  some  other  kind  of  a  job 
and  be  successful  at  marriage;  but  being 
an  actress  is  a  24-hour-a-day  job.  That's 
why  I  think  it's  a  difficult  career  to  fit  in 
with  marriage.  Of  course,  if  I  should 
fall  in  love  with  an  actress,  I  would 
certainly  not  let  that  stand  in  my  way. 
But  from  this  point,  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  very  sensible.  I'd  like  to  find  a 
girl  who  wants  a  couple  of  Irish  brats 
around,  and  wants  to  stay  home  and  look 
after  them.  If  I  can  find  someone  like 
that,  I'll  get  hitched  tomorrow!" 

Eddie,  who  is  the  first  of  a  long  line  of 
O'Briens  to  become  an  actor,  decided 
upon  his  career  at  the  age  of  ten,  and 
being  the  practical  type  at  even  that 


tender  age,  he  forthwith  worked  up  a 
magic  show  which  he  put  on  in  the  fami- 
ly basement  for  the  neighborhood  kids. 
It  was  Houdini,  who  influenced  O'Brien 
to  start  his  professional  career  as  a  magi- 
cian. Born  in  New  York,  he  grew  up  on 
the  same  street  where  Houdini  lived,  and 
has  vivid  memories  of  the  great  show 
man. 

During  his  high  school  years,  Eddie 
spent  his  summers  at  Westport,  Connec- 
ticut, where  he  hung  around  a  little  thea- 
ter on  the  strawhat  circuit,  and  by  do- 
ing favors  for  the  actors,  wangled  him- 
self a  "walk-on"  role  in  a  play.  He  was 
sixteen  at  the  time  of  his  debut. 

After  high  school,  he  enrolled  at  Ford- 
ham  University,  but  still  impatient  for 
practical  experience,  he  left  before  the 
end  of  his  first  year  to  join  the  Columbia 
Laboratory  Players  and  to  act  simul- 
taneously at  the  Neighborhood  Play- 
house downtown.  Following  a  summer  of 
stock  in  Yonkers,  young  O'Brien  landed 
a  role  on  Broadway  in  "Daughters  of 
Atreus,"  which  brought  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Guthrie  McClintic,  who  gave  him 
the  role  of  the  second  gravedigger  in 
"Hamlet."  This  led  to  other  roles  on 
Broadway,  and  also  to  radio  work.  He 
was  appearing  in  "Henry  IV"  when  Pan- 
dro  Berman  signed  him  for  "The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame." 

For  all  his  interest  in  films  and  their 
possibilities,  Edmond  O'Brien  feels  that 
working  before  the  camera  is  never  so 
satisfying  to  the  actor  as  working  before 
a  theater  audience. 

"I  suppose  it's  heresy  to  say  so,"  he 
says  amiably,  "but  actually  I  feel  that 
actors  are  not  really  responsible  for  their 
performances  on  the  screen.  In  films  you 
are  subject  to  a  director's  treatment  of 
the  scene,  you  are  subject  to  the  sound 
recording,  you  are  subject  to  camera  an- 
gles and  magic.  You  can  play  a  scene 
a  certain  way.  If  it's  photographed  from 
one  angle  it  looks  fine;  if  it's  photo- 
graphed from  another  angle,  it  looks  ter- 
rible. In  films  a  good  performance  can 
be  lighted  or  recorded  the  wrong  way, 
and  vice  versa.  What  emerges  that  is 
good  or  bad,  you  may  not  be  responsible 
for.  In  other  words,  I  think  it  is  possible 
for  a  poor  actor  to  give  a  good  perform- 
ance, sometimes  even  a  great  perform- 
ance, in  films;  and  it  is  never  possible  for 
a  poor  actor  to  give  a  good  performance 
on  the  stage.  You  are  in  sole  control  of 
your  performance  on  the  stage,  from 
8:30  to  11,  or  whenever  the  play  ends. 
That's  why  actors  never  lose  that  desire 
to  go  back  to  the  stage. 

"Peter  and  Mary"  Hayes  and  I  are 
working  out  plans  now  for  a  permanent 
theater  where  the  three  of  us  can  work. 
I  want  to  direct,  and  Pete  feels  the  need 
of  audience  reaction  in  developing  his 
comedy  material.  If  we  can  do  this  with 
the  good  wishes  of  the  studio,  we  may 
put  on  'Design  for  Living'  next  summer, 
rehearsing  it  here  and  then  touring  sum- 
mer theaters  back  east.  Everybody  re- 
members 'Design  for  Living'  as  a  sophis- 
ticated play,  but  we  see  it  as  a  great 
comedy." 

Yes,  Eddie  O'Brien  without  a  plan  is 
as  unlikely  as  a  ship  without  a  compass. 
He  knows  exactly  where  he's  going,  and 
why.  And  it's  ten  to  one  he'll  get  there. 
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Fred  Robbins  Right 
Off  the  Record 

Continued  from  page  41 

How  that  chick  can  chirp!  (Columbia 
C125) 

DICK  HAYMES:  "Mam'selle,"  "Stel- 
la by  Starlight."  Ah,  open  that  mouth, 
Richard!  He  does,  and  out  pours  these 
two  wonderful  sides.  Funny  thing  is 
neither  one  originally  had  words.  You'll 
remember  the  first  as  that  gorgeous  hunk 
of  background  music  you  dug  in  "The 
Razor's  Edge"  in  the  cafe  scene.  And  the 
back  was  a  thrilling  strain  written  and 
scored  by  Victor  Young.  So  say  thanks 
to  Mack  Gordon  and  Ned  Washington 
respectively,  who  wrote  the  thrillable 
syllables  so  Dickie  could  sing  'em. 
(Decca) 

WOODY  HERMAN:  Hey  now!  Here's 
Woodrow's  first  two  pancakes  on  his 
ownsy.  He's  let  the  Herman  Herd  loose, 
ya  know — and  has  joined  the  swollen 
ranks  of  the  vocalists.  A  welcome  bit  of 
augmenting  too,  'cause  a  sermon  by 
Herman  is  most  hearable  any  time. 
W.  H.  exercises  that  larynx  about  the 
pinto  pony  and  a  navajo  who  lived 
.  "Across  the  Alley  from  the  Alamo,"  "No 
Greater  Love,"  "That's  My  Desire,"  and 
that  keen  little  queen,  "Ivy."  He's  got 
his  clarinet  along  for  the  ride,  though, 
and  is  backed  by  the  4  Chips,  an  instru- 
mental quartet.  A  versatile  kid,  this  In- 
grid  Herman's  daddy.  (Columbia) 

KING  COLE  TRIO:  Put  away  those 
books,  Snooks,  while  Nat  Cole  tells  you 
what  cooks.  Venus  was  a  lady  with  oh 
so  many  charms,  but  she  got  so  much 
huggin',  that  she  wore  out  both  her  arms! 
But  "You  Don't  Learn  That  in  School," 
chants  Nat  in  that  wonderful  sly  way 
that  knocks  everyone  out.  And  this  fresh 
one's  a  honey!  Very  cacciatore!  Turn 
it  on  its  tummy  for  a  ballad  that'll 
getcha  like  the  witches  got  Macbeth — 
"Meet  Me  in  No  Special  Place,  at  No 
Particular  Time."  You'll  be  meeting  this 
fetchin'  etchin'  every  place  and  almost 
any  time  you  dig  a  juke  or  a  sound  box 
(radio).  Oscar  Moore  on  guitar  and 
Johnny  Miller,  bass,  the  other  members 
of  the  gleesome  threesome,  wonderful  as 
always.  (Capitol) 

FREDDY  MARTIN:  Everybody 
made  money  on  Peter  Uyich  Tschai- 
kowsky's  songs  but  P.  I.T.,  and  one 
Frederick  Ryich  Martinovich  prob'ly 
raked  in  the  most.  After  the  dance 
arrangement  of  the  Piano  Concerto  in 
B  Flat,  he  got  on  a  Concerto  kick  and 
had  a  fling  at  some  other  fine  classical 
bits.  We  always  thought  it  a  fine  idea 
'cause  it  gave  so  many  ears  their  first 
sample  of  longhair  and  from  that  they 
picked  up  on  the  real  thing.  Well,  the 
Concerto  King  has  packed  8  biscuits  of 
ear  lotion  'tween  the  leaves  of  a  fresh 
Victor  album  and  here's  what  falls  out- 
PJ.T.'s,  of  course,  "Rachmaninoff's  Piano 
Concerto,"  "Cornish  Rhapsody  Theme," 
"Symphony  Moderne,"  "Grieg  Piano 
Concerto,"  "Warsaw  Concerto,"  "Inter- 
mezzo" and  "Night  and  Day."  Latter 
is  a  fresh  disc  and  how  much  long  under- 
wear can  a  guy  wear  in  July  anyhow! 
These're  nice  and  dreamy,  Mimi.  (Victor 
P  169) 
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SONGWRITERS 

PROTECT  YOUR  IDEAS! 
HOLD  ALL  SONGS,  POEMS! 
Write  for  safe,  correct  procedure! 

SONG  SERVICE 

Dept.  39  -333  West  56th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  NAME 
IN  LIGHTS 


Distinctive  Personal  BOOK 
MATCHES!  Lovely  assort- 
ment of  colors/  each  book 
of  matches  with  your 
name!  Just  one  of  those 
little  things  that  so  ob- 
viously reflect  your  good 
taste  in  your  home,  at 
bridge  parties,  for  enter- 
taining, or  can  be  used  as 
business  cards. 


<mranm> 


Send  cash,  check  or  money  order  with  your 
name   ...    SO  for  $1.00, 150  for  $2.00 


COUNT  BASIE:  "Free  Eats,"  "Bill's 
Mill,"  "One  O'Clock  Boogie,"  "Meet  Me 
At  No  Special  Place";  The  Kid  from  Red 
Bank,  Bill  Basie  and  a  few  originals  to 
get  that'll  get  that  pedal  extremity  tap- 
pin'  just  right.  The  chow  opus  is  about 
a  juicy  barbecue,  Sue,  and  the  whole 
band  picks  their  teeth  and  joins  in.  Flip 
spots  some  fine  tenor  by  Paul  Gonsalves 
and  the  trumpets  of  Emmett  Berry  and 
Harry  Edison.  Then  the  Count  massages 
you  with  a  mess  of  boogie  woogie,  an  8 
to  the  bar  version  of  his  theme  "One 
O'Clock  Jump"  and  puts  it  to  you  like 
a  dentist's  drill  only  it  doesn't  hurt  one 
bit.  Reverse  is  the  one  Nat  Cole  intro- 
duced and  spots  the  voice  of  Ann  Baker. 
Nat's  is  the  one,  though.  (Victor) 

PHIL  HARRIS:  Hya,  Jackson!  It's 
Alice's  boy — and  some  happy  liltin',  Mil- 
ton! Phil  wraps  those  pungent  lungs 
around  "It's  a  Good  Deal,"  and  the  one 
about  'six,  tall,  slim,  slick,  sycamore  sap- 
lings' — 'possum  on  the  loose' — "The 
Possum  Song."  I'll  have  candied  yams 
with  mine,  please.  Then  the  irrepressible 
rascal  of  the  Jack  Benny  show  knocks 
out  the  one  from  "Perils  of  Pauline," 
"Poppa  Don't  Preach  to  Me" — about  a 
young  monsieur — not  a  possum — on  the 
loose  in  gay  Paree.  Turn  this  one  on  its 
back  and  you  get  "Necessity"  from 
"Finian's  Rainbow,"  Joe.  (Victor) 

JEAN  SABLON:  Ah,  ma  petite  chou 
— it  est  un  plasir  d'ecouter  le  voix  de 
Jean  Sablon.  Two  of  his  most  popular 
cookies  too,  reissued  for  thine  eager  ear, 
dear:  "J'Attendrai,"  and  "Le  Fiacre." 
Ah,  chic  alors!  C'epatant!  (Victor) 

TOMMY  DORSEY:  "Bingo,  Bango, 
Boffo,"  "Spring  Isn't  Everything."  Bang! 
goes  the  Fabulous  Tommy  and  Bango, 
Boffo,  too!  Hits  you  in  dead  center,  an 
exciting  jump  ride  with  some  sharp  trum- 
pet by  Charley  Shavers  that  comes  on 
like  two  sets  of  tennis  and  a  shower! 
T'other  side  spots  the  pipes  of  Stu  Foster 
— "There's  a  lot  to  be  said  for  summer," 
says  he,  le  printemps  isn't  the  whole 
deal.  Real  pretty.  (Victor) 

FRANK  SINATRA:  "Gee  lookit  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  with  clouds  in  her 
hair."  Hoe  handle  with  4  hunks  of  ear 
balm  for  your  soundflap  from  "It  Hap- 
pened in  Brooklyn" — "The  Brooklyn 
Bridge,"  "It's  the  Same  Old  Dream,"  "I 
Believe"  and  "Time  After  Time,"  by 
Sammy  Kahn  and  Julie  Styne.  File  my 
edges  and  call  me  SMOOTH!  Nancy's 
daddy's  perkin'  like  the  B.M.T.  subway, 
hey.  So-o-o  pretty!  D'ya  see  the  picture? 
Cute,  hey?  And  that  Peter  Lawford 
didn't  do  any  harm,  either.  If  these  don't 
bring  out  the  smelling  salts  Frank's 
coupling  of  "Mam'selle"  and  "Stella  by 
Starlight"  will.  Enchantin'  chantin'.  (Co- 
lumbia) 

BILLIE  HOLLIDAY:  "Solitude,"  "No 
Greater  Love" — um-m-m — like  a  ride 
with  the  convertible  top  down!  Lady 
Day's  latest  cookie.  A  fine  helping  of 
yelping,  too!  Coupla  oldies  you've  been 
screaming  for  resung  and  tied  with  a  red 
ribbon,  so  put  that  clammy  little  paw  on 
it  before  it's  no  more.  (Decca) 

FRANKIE  CARLE:  The  kid  with 
the  golden  touch  touches  off  a  brace  of 
instrumentals.  "Sunrise  Serenade's"  the 
one  that  sent  the  guy  to  the  top  like  a 
jet  propelled  rocket,  and  the  other  cheek 
will  stiffen  your  back,  Jack — "Carle's 


Boogie."  Get  thee  behind  that  eight 
beat.  (Columbia) 

ERROL  FLYNN:  Look  out,  doll-face 
— here  comes  that  sword-totin'  hero  of 
all  those  blood  and  thunder  movies, 
Errol  himself,  making  his  debut  as  the 
young  rookie  Musketeer,  D'Artagnan,  in 
the  new  Columbia  album  of  Alexander 
Dumas'  "The  Three  Musketeers."  Do 
you  think  he's  qualified  to  play  the  part 
with  that  career  of  gold  mining  in  New 
Guinea  and  sailing  on  the  Pacific  and 
stardom  in  movieland  behind  him?  Don't 
answer  that!  But  the  mustached  rascal 
does  nobly  in  his  initial  wax  workout 
and  duels  his  perilous  way  across  these 
grooves  just  as  he  has  on  that  screen  of 
your  theater.    (Columbia  M-MM-659) 

GENE  KRUPA:  Here's  where  you 
sop  up  some  nice  carolin'  by  Carolyn 
Grey,  that  is,  with  Genie  with  the  light 
brown  drumsticks.  "Old  Devil  Moon"  is 
from  that  opus  about  "Finian,"  the  guy 
with  the  rainbow,  and  "Same  Old  Blues" 
^s  nice  and  torchy.  And  mellow,  too, 
fellow.  You  can  strop  your  insteps  to 
2  rhythms— beguine  and  foxtrot— for  the 
same  price.  Shall  we  dance?  (Columbia) 

FRANKIE  LAINE:  This  is  the  guy 
whose  larynx  you've  been  absorbing  so 
much  of  late.  His  cookies  of  "That's  My 
Desire"  have  sold  like  hotcakes,  and  they 
were.  Here  is  the  freshest  disc  from  Mr. 
Laine — a  coupling  of  "Mam'selle"  and 
"All  of  Me."  An  enticing  slicing.  (Mer- 
cury) 

HOT! 

BABS'  3  BIPS  AND  A  BOP:  That 
Be-Bop  craze  gets  a  fresh  new  twist  by 
a  new  gang  with  the  fetching  appellation 
of  "Babs'  3  Bips  and  a  Bop."  Gone,  to 
say  the  least.  They've  cut  their  first 
biscuits  for  Bluenote  and  put  down  one 
of  the  most  revolutionary  styles  in  jazz. 
There 're  4  ten-inch  sides — "Lop-Pow," 
"Pay  Dem  Dues,"  "Oop-pop-a-Da,"  and 
"Stompin'  at  the  Savoy,"  which  give  off 
Be-Bop  vocals,  with  phrasing  in  vowels, 
like  an  instrument,  and  never  losing  that 
beat.  Tad  Dameron,  at  the  piano,  did 
the  arranging  and  Rudy  Williams  on  alto 
sax,  Pee  Wee  Tinney  on  guitar,  Art 
Phipps  on  bass  and  Charlie  Simon  on 
drums  round  out  this  wild  group.  (Blue 
Note  534  and  535) 

DUKE  ELLINGTON  AT  CARNE- 
GIE HALL:  A  Musicraft  albumful  of 
Ellingtonia!  "Overture  to  a  Jam  Session," 
in  2  parts,  by  Billy  Strayhorn,  is  an 
impressionistic  production  piece  spotting 
a  fine  violin  solo  by  Ray  Nance.  "Beauti- 
ful Indians" — Hiawatha,  part  1,  and 
Minnehaha,  part  2,  shows  off  the  beauti- 
ful tonsils  of  Kay  Davis  in  a  vocal  sans 
words.  Taft  Jordan's  on  trumpet  and  Al 
Sears  on  tenor  sax  here.  Clarinet  man 
Jimmy  Hamilton  gets  a  workout  on 
"Flippant  Flurry"  and  then  Harry  Carn- 
ey moves  in  with  his  great  baritone  sax, 
(the  fireplug)  on  "Golden  Feather."  Oh, 
yes,  there's  Johnny  Hodges,  too,  with 
that  mellifluous  alto  sax  painting  a  "Sul- 
try Sunset."  Then  there's  a  ride  slab 
titled  "Jam-a-Ditty,"  with  Jimmy  Ham- 
ilton on  clary,  Taft  Jordan  on  trumpet, 
Harry  Carney  on  baritone  and  Lawrence 
Brown  on  trombone.  Make  room  on 
that  record  shelf!  (Musicraft  S  6) 

KID  ORY'S  CREOLE  BAND:  Shades 
of  "Storyville"  and  "Basin  Street"!  'Tis  a 
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LITTLE  LULU 


"Just  leave  it  to  me  and  Kleenex,,  ma'am!" 

-  Little  Lulu  says . . .  Compare  tissues — compare  boxes — and  - 
you'll  see  why  7  out  of  10  tissue  users  like  Kleenex*  best! 
Soft!  Strong!  Pops  Up!  It's  America's  favorite  tissue. 

e  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co.  *T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


colorful  and  authentic  album  of  N'Oieans 
music  in  a  fresh  Columbia  album.  Lotsa 
kicks  in  these  leaves.  Highlights  are  Kid 
Ory's  famous  tailgate  trombone  original 
singing,  Barney  Bigard's  facile  clarinet, 
and  'papa  Mutt'  Carey's  sensitive  trum- 
pet. And  that  rhythm  section — what  a 
wonderful  beat  they  lay  down!  Best 
sides  are  "Bucket  Got  a  Hole  in  It," 
"The  World's  Jazz-Crazy,"  which  intros 
a  new  larynx,  Helen  Andrews,  and  "Fare- 
well to  Storyville"  and  "Bill  Bailey." 
(Columbia  126) 

HAMP'S  BOOGIE  WOOGIE:  Don't 
throw  any  water  on  me,  just  lemme  burn! 
Phew!  These'll  send  you  home  and  drop 
you  on  the  front  porch.  Loaded  with 
boogie  woogie  by  Lionel  Hampton!  Here's 
what  the  man  on  the  golden  pipes  and 
the  2  fingered  piano  puts  to  you  like 
Gangbusters.  "Hamp's  Boogie,"  "Tem- 
po's Boogie,"  "Hey!  Ba-ba-re-Bop," 
"Flying  Home,"  "Beulah's  Boogie," 
"Two  Finger  Boogie,"  "Hamp's  Walkm' 
Boogie,"  and  "Ridin'  on  the  L  and  N." 
Help!   (Decca  Album  A-523) 

SAMMY  BENSKIN:  "The  World  is 
Waiting  for  the  Sunrise,"  "Cherry."  2 
standards  given  a  fresh  coat  of  piano, 
bass  and  drums  by  the  Sammy  Benskin 
Trio,  Cleo.  "Sunrise"  rises  at  a  fast  clip 
with  Sammy's  box  delicate  and  technical. 
Flip  is  more  relaxed.  Billy  Talor's  on 
doghouse  and  Specs  Powell  on  the  tubs, 
(bass  and  drums,  you  square!)  Blue 
Note) 

CHARLEY  VENTURA:  Um-m-m, 
dig  this  gorgeous  hunk  of  tenor  sax  au 
gratin!  'Tis  a  2  part  tone  painting  in 
modern  jazz,  "Moon  Nocturne"  with  the 
former  Gene  Krupa  sideman's  pipe  in 
action  all  the  way.  There's  fine  trumpet 
by  Neil  Hefti,  too.  Lovely,  slow,  moody 
stuff.  (National) 

BILL  HARRIS  BIG  EIGHT:  The 
late  21 -year-old  Sonny  Berman,  who 
played  trumpet  with  Woody  Herman 
until  his  untimely  death,  is  on  this 
cookie  along  with  Flip  Phillips,  tenor, 
Serge  Chaloff,  baritone  sax,  Ralph  Burns, 
piano,  Artie  Bernstein,  bass,  Chuck 
Wayne,  guitar,  and  Don  Lamond,  drums. 
And,  of  course,  the  wonderful  valve 
trombone  of  Bill  Harris.  There's  "Wood- 
chopper's  Holiday"  and  "Somebody 
Loves  Me."  You  lamenters  of  the  late 
Herman  Herd  will  be  'gassed'  to  know 
you  can  dig  these  ex-'Woodchoppers' 
again.  Goes  fine  with  hot  dogs  and  coke, 
or  even  on  that  camping  trip.  (Dial) 

DATA  ON  THIS  A  AND  THATA: 
Margaret  Whiting's  got  a  whole  album 
of  her  own  favorites  coming  out  this  fall 
.  .  .  Andy  Russell's  making  a  flicker  in 
Mexico  this  summer.  'Sposed  to  be  a 
modern  version  of  "Don  Quixote."  Senor 
Andrew's  spoken  Spanish  fluently  since 
he  was  5  .  .  .  Frankie's  first  non-singing 
role  is  in  "The  Miracle  of  the  Bells,"  in 
which  he  plays  the  role  of  Father  Paul, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Nancy's  dad- 
dy'U  be  vacationing  in  South  America 
this  summer  .  .  Ralph  Edwards 
has  packed  some  of  his  zany  "Truth  or 
Consequences"  antics  in  a  new  Mercury 
album,  "Let's  Have  a  Party"  .  .  .  Those 
rumors  that  Stan  Kenton  would  stop 
fermentin'  because  of  his  health  are  un- 
true. The  guys  busier  than  ever,  and 
is  as  hot  as  that  sand  on  the  beach. 


FROM  THE  MAN  IN  GRAY 
(mailman): 

Got  a  hunk  of  linen  from  a  chick  in 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 
Dear  Fred, 

I've  heard  the  new  Claude  Thornhill 
record,  "A  Sunday  Kind  of  Love,"  sev- 
eral times  and  like  it  very  much.  The 
vocalist  reminds  me  of  Judy  Garland  but 
I'm  sure  isn't.  Don't  think  I've  heard 
her  before.  Can  you  tell  me  who  she  is? 

Sincerely,  Joan  O'Connor 

Dear  Joan, 

Those  tonsils  belong  to  Fran  Warren. 
She  used  to  chirp  with  Charley  Barnett 
and  has  been  with  Claude  Thornhill  only 
a  short  while.  This  cookie '11  probably 
make  her  famous.   Thanks  for  writing. 

Take  it  slow. 

Fred  Robbins 

And  one  from  a  guy  in  Bangor,  Maine. 
Dear  Fred, 

Whatever  happened  to  the  singing 
group  called  the  Mel  Tones?  They  made 
some  great  sides  but  I  haven't  heard  any- 
thing new  by  them  lately.  What  goes? 

Sincerely,  Jim  Burton 

Dear  Jim, 

'Twas  a  fine  gang  for  sure  but  they 
broke  up,  sorry  to  say.  But  a  lotta  good 
resulted  'cause  the  little  blond  boy  who 
organized  the  Mel  Tones,  arranged  their 
stuff  and  sang  with  them,  is  now  on  his 
own  and  will,  we  predict,  be  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  vocal  dept.  since  Nancy's 
old  man.  It's  the  "Velvet  Fog,"  Mel 
Torme,  and  you  can  dig  him  on  Musi- 
craft   records  and   in   MGM's  "Good 


News."  Thanx  for  writing  and  take  it 
slow.  Sincerely,  F.R. 

And  from  a  gal  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
Dear  Fred, 

One  of  my  friends  had  told  me  my 
favorite  movie  star,  Cary  Grant,  has  a 
double  in  the  orchestra  world.  She's  seen 
his  picture  but  doesn't  remember  his 
name.  Do  you  know  who  this  could  be? 
I'd  love  to  see  a  picture  of  him. 
Dear  Gail,         Sincerely,  Gail  Rubin 

The  guy  you  mean  has  something  Cary 
Grant  doesn't.  He  plays  trumpet  in  his 
own  band  and  looks  enough  like  your 
heart  throb  to  scare  you.  He's  Ray  An- 
thony— and,  by  the  way,  yours  truly 
just  completed  a  short  with  Ray  and 
Johnny  Desmond  for  Columbia  pictures. 
It's  called  "Thrills  of  Music" — try  to 
catch  it  at  your  local  theaters.  So  there's 
your  chance  to  see  him.  Thanx  for  writ- 
ing. See  you  in  the  movies. 

Fred  Robbins 

And  we'll  be  diggin'  you  next  month 
in  Screenland  and  you'll  be  diggin'  us 
every  week  on  the  Columbia  Record 
Shop  in  your  own  home  town.  Ask 
around  and  you'll  find  out  time  and  kilo- 
cycle, Michael.  Here's  cookin'  at  cha! 
Editors  Note: 

As  Fred  just  said,  ask  him  anything 
you  want  to  know  about  records  and 
record  artists.  Fred  Robbins  will  an- 
swer, in  this  magazine,  the  letters  he  con- 
siders of  most  interest  to  record  fans. 
Address  Fred  Robbins,  Screenland,  37 
West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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Imagine  Calling  Her  Mom! 

Continued  from  page  61 


NO 

EXERCISE 

NO  REDUCING  DRUGS 
ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS 

Actually  Good  For  You 


LOSE  3  TO  5  LBS.  A  WEEK, 
YET  EAT  PLENTY! 


Simply  take  a  half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  KELP-I-DINE  with 
any  meal,  (preferably  at 
breakfast).  EAT  AS  YOU 
USUALLY  DO.  DON'T  CUT 
OUT  fatty,  starchy  foods, 
merely  CUT  DOWN  on  them. 

That's  all  there  is  to  it! 
users  say  ■ — 


Doctor  approved."  "Makes 
one  reel  wonderful."  "Lost 
15  pounds  in  S  weeks."  "Feel 
so  much  better."  "Lost  21 
pounds  in  4  weeks." 


$/%  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

»        MM     t-p    ^  tA.   .  .  . 


$2 


If  you  don  t  lose  weight  exactly  as 

w?*5a&  lf  you, are  not  100%  delighted 
with  the  results,  your  money  will  be 
returned  promptly. 


American  Healthaids  Co.,  Dept.  B-77 
871  Broad  St..  Newark  2,  New  Jersey 

S?fi°sed  flnd  *2  for  three  months  supply  of  KELPI- 
DINE,  postage  prepaid.  If  I  am  not  satisfied,  I  may 
return  unused  portion  and  my  $2  will  be  refunded. 


Address . 
City.  . . . 


BEFORE  &  AFTER!  " 


Read  this  new  book  about 
Plastic  Reconstruction. 
Tells  now  easy  it  is  for 
noses  to  be  shaped  — pro- 
truding ears,  thick  lips, 
wrinkles,  and  signs  of  age 
corrected.  Also  cleft  pal- 
ate, hare-lip  and  pendu- 
lous breasts.  Plastic  Sur- 
gery explained.  Elaborate 
illustrations.  125  pages. 
Only  25c  —  mail  coin  or 
stamps.  Glenville  Publish- 
ers, 60  E.  42d  St.,  Dent- 
HA,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


POEMS  WANTED 

1 —  For  Musical  Setting  — — 
Mother,  Home,  Love,  Sacred,  Patriotic,  Comic 
or  any  subject.  Don't  Delay  —  Send  us  your 
Original  Poem  at  once  —  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary. 
RICHARD  BROTHERS 
28  WOODS  BUILDING  -  CHICAGO  1.  ILL. 

PENNIES  WANTED 

WILL  PAY  $10   EACH   FOR  CERTAIN   LINCOLN  PENNIES! 

Indlanheads  .$50.00;  Nickels  $500.00;  "Dimes  $1,000.00. 
All  rare  coins,  bills,  stamps  wanted.    Catalogue  10c. 
FEDERAL  COIN   EXCHANGE,    6-HSU,     Columbus  5,  Ohio 

GROW 

long  lovely  eyelashes 

lOiiy  Models  — 

10  •rrthf9"mo<.rous  <«V,nVyes  b7 
enjoy  ""•"L-i.m  sparkling  eytViiAR»N- 

„  Ave    Suite  528  -  01 
,,3  N  Michigan  Ave-.  => 

Chicago.  I»  A 


during  the  waiting  period,  and  plunged 
into  news  of  Miss  Kathleen  Hope  Payne. 
Kathleen  (we  feel  we  know  her  well 
enough  now  to  use  her  first  name)  has 
lived  her  short  life  in  complete  confusion, 
it  seems.  Yet,  despite  that,  she  has  man- 
aged to  retain  a  beaming,  charming  atti- 
tude toward  the  world  in  general. 

Her  arrival  was  fraught  with  difficulty, 
to  begin  with.  For,  a  few  weeks  before 
she  appeared,  her  father  had  walking  flu, 
a  nasty  case  of  same.  This  had  been 
promptly  snatched  by  her  mother  with 
such  abandon  that  it  necessitated  a  visit 
to  the  hospital.  By  this  time,  Father  was 
better,  but  worried,  if  you  understand  us.- 
He  drove  from  the  Payne  menage  to 
mother's  bedside  as  often  as  the  authori- 
ties would  let  him,  and  joined  his  spouse 
in  hoping  that  Kathleen  would  defer  her 
advent  until  the  crisis  of  the  illness  had 
passed.  This  Miss  Payne  agreed  to  do, 
arriving  one  week  after  the  scheduled 
date,  and  so  anxious  to  get  here  then 
she  flew  in  in  four  and  a  half  hours. 

In  due  course,  the  brand  new  family 
managed  to  leave  the  world  of  ether  and 
white  uniforms  behind  them,  and  re- 
turned home.  This  was  celebrated  by 
having  a  goodly  portion  of  the  people 
in  Los  Angeles  County  come  by  for  a 
gander  at  Miss  Payne.  And  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  Paynes  further  marked  the  im- 
portance of  the  era  by  taking  off  for  New 
York  and  Roanoke,  Virginia,  where  Glo- 
ria was  introduced  for  the  first  time  to 
her  mother-in-law. 

They  returned  from  this  jaunt,  how- 
ever, to  face  the  prospect  of  discovering 
a  suitable  habitation  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  young  Miss  Payne.  They 
had  been  renting  a  house  at  the  beach 
while  awaiting  Kathleen,  having  sold 
John's  previous  home  because  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  hold  their  growing  fam- 
ily. Thus,  they  began  one  of  those 
searches  which  has  become  legendary 
anywhere  West  or  East  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  finally  having  the  good  for- 
tune to  buy  an  English  cottage  in  the 
rolling  confines  of  Cheviot  Hills. 

The  next  few  months  were  frantic. 
Gloria  was  making  a  picture  at  MGM 
called  "Summer  Holiday,"  and  John  "The 
Razor's  Edge."  These  productions  de- 
manded their  services  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  late  at  night.  And  mean- 
time, they  burned  up  the  wires  to  deco- 
rators and  beat  paths  to  department  store 
doors.  This  resulted,  as  it  does  these 
days,  in  the  slow-motion  furnishing  of 
the  house.  First  came  a  chair.  Then  a 
table.  Then  a  pair  of  curtains. 

Through  all  this  Miss  Kathleen  Hope 
slept  or  played  joyously.  As  long  as  Pab- 
lum  and  strained  apricots  and  milk  ar- 
rived at  the  designated  intervals,  she  was 
—and  is — happy.  And  she  will  continue 
to  be,  for  she  is  most  fortunate  in  her 
choice  of  parents.  Both  the  Paynes  have 
definite  ideas,  you  see,  on  the  subject  of 
working  parents  and  children.  They  do 
not  believe  in  allowing  their  offspring  to 
be  raised  solely  by  nurses. 

"When  I  knew  Kathleen  was  coming, 
I  seriously  considered  retiring  from  pic- 


tures," Mama  told  us.  "It  was  either  that 
or  limiting  myself  to  a  certain  number  of 
films  a  year,  so  that  I  could  retain  a 
closeness  with  my  child.  I  decided  on  the 
latter  course,  but  if  it  did  not  work,  if  I 
felt  it  was  harming  Kathy  I  would  quit 
pictures  completely.  As  it  is,  I  only  have 
the  steady  nurse  for  her  when  I  am  work- 
ing. Then,  I  see  her  early  in  the  morning 
before  I  leave  for  the  studio,  I  see  her  at 
night  before  she  goes  to  bed  and,  since 
we  got  our  house  in  Cheviot  Hills,  I  am 
so  close  that  I  can  come  home  and  have 
lunch  with  her  every  day.  When  I'm  not 
working,  no  one  else  takes  care  of  the 
baby  unless  she  is  asleep.  We  have  a  cook 
and  a  nurse-maid,  you  see,  and,  if  I  abso- 
lutely must  leave,  the  nurse-maid  can  see 
to  Kathy.  But  otherwise  I  have  a  free 
hand.  I  take  her  to  the  doctor,  and  we 
go  visiting,  and  I  feed  her  and  bathe  her 
as  any  mother  would.  For  this  reason — 
and  this  makes  me  happier  than  I  can  say 
— she  knows  me  better  than  anyone  in 
the  world.  That's  the  way  I  want  it." 

Kathy,  Gloria  goes  on,  is  already  de- 
veloping a  distinct  personality.  For  one 
thing,  she  is — like  many  of  her  sex — 
quite  captivated  by  anything  in  pants. 
Her  father,  of  course,  is  her  idol.  When- 
ever he  appears,  her  arms  go  out  and  she 
gurgles  irrepressibly.  She  howls  with  glee 
when  he  tosses  her  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
And,  to  a  certain  extent,  she  feels  the 
same  way  toward  the  milk-man,  the  post- 
man, and  the  occasional  delivery  boys. 

She  loves  cuddling,  and  Mama  says 
she  is  an  extrovert  of  the  first  water.  At 
ten  months,  she  was  proudly  displaying 
her  prowess  in  walking,  springing  the  new 
activity  on  her  delighted  parents  with  the 
same  charmed  pleasure  that  a  magician 
shows  after  perfecting  a  trick  involving 
a  litter  of  rabbits.  And  already  she  has 
demonstrated  a  profound  love  of  music. 
She  first  pulled  herself  to  her  feet  in  or- 
der to  get  her  ear  nearer  the  loud-speaker 
of  her  parents'  radio,  and  now  she  stands 
there  ecstatically,  bending  her  knees  in 
time  to  the  rhythm  and  trying  to  follow 
the  tune  with  her  voice. 

Mrs.  Payne  has,  of  course,  been  in  show 
business  since  she  was  a  child,  as  were 
her  father  and  mother  before  her.  And 
she  has  strong  ideas  on  how  Kathy  should 
be  raised.  Furthermore,  she  has  definite 
plans  to  provide  her  daughter  with  a 
playmate  or  playmates  in  the  near  future 
"Naturally,  John  and  I  want  another 
child,"  she  told  us.  "I'd  like  to  have  sev- 
eral more,  and  space  them  about  two 
years  apart,  if  I  could.  Then  they'd  be 
near  enough  to  each  other  to  have  some- 
thing in  common,  to  know  and  help  each 
other. 

"If  she  wants  to  go  into  show  busi- 
ness," Gloria  went  on,  "that's  all  right 
with  John  and  myself.  But  we  want  her 
to  finish  her  education  first.  By  that,  I 
don't  mean  that  she  will  have  to  go  to 
college  if  she  does  not  wish  to.  She 
doesn't.  But  I  want  her  to  be  old  enough 
to  choose  her  career,  if  she  wants  one. 

"I'll  help  Kathy  in  anything  she 
chooses.  But  I  want  her  to  have  a  normal, 
strong  childhood.  This  comes  first." 
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Screen  land 


On  Location  with 
"This  Time  for  Keeps" 

Continued  from  page  59 

bike,  asked  Melchior:  "What  are  you 
doing  back  there,  pushing  or  walking?" 
In  another  scene,  Durante  dashed  out  of 
Grandma's  house,  climbed  into  a  pony 
cart  driven  by  Lawrence  Keough,  sum- 
mer resorter  employed  as  "extra,"  and 
exclaimed:  'To  the  Grand  Hotel.  And 
before  we  get  up  that  hill,  I'll  probably 
have  to  carry  the  both  of  youse!" 

For  arrival  scenes  at  the  island  dock, 
the  Michigan  State  Highway  ferry, 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  under  command  of 
Capt.  H.  F.  Bentgen,  ferry  service  super- 
intendent, was  used.  Her  paint  work 
freshly  scrubbed  and  flying  a  string  of 
bright-colored  pennants  above  her  super- 
structure, the  state  ferry  presented  a 
colorful  appearance  for  her  debut  before 
the  camera,  as  she  brought  Melchior  and 
a  crowd  of  extras  into  the  dock. 

Among  the  400  extras  employed  for 
the  dock  and  ferry  scenes  that  day  were 
five  children  of  Governor  Harry  F.  Kelly, 
of  Michigan:  Harry  and  Brian,  15-year- 
old  twins,  Joanne,  16,  Larry,  13,  and 
Roger,  10.  After  completing  their  first 
day's  work,  the  corps  of  extras  lined  up 
on  the  dock  to  receive  their  day's  wages 
— $10  each,  less  social  security  and  other 
deductions — "cash  money  on  the  barrel- 
head." 

For  scenes  at  the  Grand  Hotel  swim- 
ming pool,  construction  crews  erected 
Esther's  special  diving  board  on  a  con- 
crete base — tearing  up  the  green  lawn  in 
the  process  and  later  replacing  the  turf  in 
its  original  condition  when  the  diving 
board  was  removed. 

Nearby,  another  "grip"  crew — carpen- 
ters and  construction  men — assembled  a 
bandstand  near  the  pool.  This  unit  was 
built  in  sections  at  the  Culver  City  stu- 
dios of  MGM  and  shipped  to  Mackinac 
Island  along  with  four  carloads  of  other 
properties  and  equipment.  On  either  side 
of  the  bandstand,  "green"  men,  under 
direction  of  Don  Pringle,  landscape  set 
dresser,  constructed  shrubbery  and  hedges 
of  natural  green  cedar  boughs,  as  hotel 
guests  watched  the  proceedings  with  keen 
interest. 

Meanwhile,  in  preparation  for  Esther's 
swimming  scenes,  the  Grand  Hotel  pool 
received  a  "heat  treatment!"  Steam  hoses, 
leading  from  portable  Diesel  steam  gen- 
erating plants  brought  from  Hollywood, 
warmed  the  water  temperature  of  the  pool 
from  its  customary  67  degrees  or  more  to 
80  degrees  to  provide  warmer  water  for 
the  swimming  sequences.  One  scene  in 
the  movie  calls  for  a  water  ballet  with 
Esther  Williams  and  her  little  "niece," 
Sharon  McManus,  participating.  Esther 
taught  little  Sharon  to  swim  in  Culver 
City  in  preparation  for  this  sequence. 

Tourists  and  islanders  alike  loved  the 
movie  stars  for  their  human  qualities 
while  the  stars,  in  turn,  became  an  inti- 
mate part  of  the  island  scene  during  their 
two  weeks  stay. 

In  the  Marine  room  at  the  Chippewa 
Hotel  one  evening,  Esther,  Jimmy  Du- 
rante, Johnnie  Johnston  and  Dick  Sim- 
mons joined  tourists  in  an  informal  eve- 


ning of  dancing  and  a  typical  oldtime 
"songfest."  Durante  and  Johnnie  each 
took  turns  at  the  "mike"  to  sing  several 
specialty  numbers.  Esther  and  Johnnie 
also  joined  in  the  dancing,  with  Esther 
demonstrating  that  she  could  rumba  with 
the  best  of  them.  Handsome  Dick  Sim- 
mons had  plenty  of  dancing  partners 
among  attractive  feminine  vacationists. 
The  evening  wound  up  with  Johnnie 
strumming  a  guitar  and  the  stars  joining 
the  rest  of  the  guests  in  a  songfest,  in 
typical  college  style. 

One  afternoon,  Esther  Williams,  after 
trying  out  the  swimming  pool,  strode 
through  the  lobby  of  the  pretentious 
Grand  Hotel  in  her  wet  bathing  suit, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  assembled 
guests.  But  then,  in  a  bathing  suit — wet 
or  otherwise — Esther  is  something  to  be- 
hold so  the  incident  was  promptly  over- 
looked. 

Winter  scenes  on  Mackinac  Island  for 
"This  Time  for  Keeps"  were  taken  last. 
February.  "Doubles"  were  used  for  the 
stars  in  these  winter  sequences — long 
shots  of  cutter  riding  over  the  snow- 
covered  trails  in  Mackinac  Island  State 


Park,  visits  to  Grandma's  house,  and 
other  scenes.  For  the  winter  shots  on  the 
ice-bound  island,  technicians  designed  an 
electrically  warmed  "overcoat,"  or  heat- 
ing pad,  for  the  Technicolor  camera  to 
keep  it  warm  under  sub-zero  conditions. 

Horse-drawn  sleighs  or  cutters  were 
used  to  transport  the  winter  crew  to  and 
from  "locations"  in  various  parts  of  the 
island.  One  cold  morning,  they  started 
out  from  the  rooming  and  boarding 
houses  where  they  were  quartered — there 
were  no  hotels  open  on  the  island  in  the 
winter — to  find  themselves  facing  an  old- 
fashioned  northern  Michigan  snowstorm. 
Undaunted,  they  pulled  up  their  parka 
hoods,  turned  their  backs  on  the  storm, 
and  just  "let  it  snow,"  as  they  headed  for 
the  day's  location  in  the  island's  interior. 

Decision  to  use  Mackinac  Island  as  a 
background  was  made  when  Producer 
Pasternak  witnessed  a  showing  of  a  James 
Fitzpatrick  colored  travelog  on  the  north- 
ern Michigan  island.  Pasternak  declared. 
"That's  where  we  make  our  next  Techni- 
color feature,"  and  wheels  were  set  in 
motion  for  the  production  of  "This  Time 
for  Keeps." 
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This  is  What  I  Believe 

Continued  from  page  53 


the  way  he  died  served  to  prove  to  10,000 
people  that  crime  does  not  pay.  Every- 
one, good  or  bad,  has  a  job  to  do.  And 
incidentally,  I  don't  believe  that  anyone 
is  completely  bad.  There  is  so  much 
good  in  the  worst  of  us,  and  so. much  bad 
in  the  best  of  us,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
that  it  ill  behooves  any  of  us  to  find  fault 
with  the  rest  of  us. 

Religion.  I  believe  that  God  is  ever- 
present.  I  do  not  visualize  God  as  a 
person,  but  believe  that  He  is  a  great  im- 
personal force.  Still,  I  believe  in  prayer. 
I  do  not  try  to  visualize  the  God  to 
whom  I  pray.  But  I  know  He  is  there. 

I  believe  that  everything  is  for  the 
best  in  the  long  run,  though  sometimes 
it  may  seem  to  the  individual  that  every- 
thing has  gone  wrong.  For  five  years, 
before  I  met  and  married  Sue,  it  seemed 
that  everything  in  my  own  life  went 
wrong.  No  matter  how  hard  I  tried, 
nothing  seemed  to  go  right.  Yet  this 
rugged  period,  like  all  periods  of  heart- 
ache and  disappointment,  had  its  pur- 
pose, I  think,  and  worked  out  for  the 
best.  Just  as  in  laying  a  house  you 
must  have  a  foundation,  so  in  life  you 
must  have  a  foundation  of  mistakes, 
heartaches,  disappointments,  and  lessons 
learned  from  mistakes.  No  experience  is 
wasted,  I  believe.  We  learn  through  trial 
and  error.  I  learned,  during  those  diffi- 
cult years,  never  to  slough  off  anything 
and  to  work  harder  than  ever.  Because 
so  many  unkind  and  sarcastic  things 
were  said  to  me,  I  learned  the  importance 
of  being  kind. 

That's  one  reason  why  I'm  so  proud  of 
my  daughter,  Alana.  She  seems  to  have 
been  born  with  Sue's  kind  heart,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  more  wonderful  heritage 
than  anything  in  the  way  of  material 
blessings  that  we  could  possibly  pass  on 
to  her  or  to  David  Alan. 

That  sympathy,  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  spirit  were  revealed  from  the 
moment  she  first  knew  that  her  mother 
would  come  home  from  the  hospital  with 
a  baby  brother  or  sister.  From  the  mo- 
ment Sue  came  home  from  the  hospital 
with  David,  Alana  was  glued  to  the 
child.  She  held  his  hand  and  foot  while 
he  was  eating.  She  petted  and  fussed 
over  him.  One  day  David  went  on  a 
crying  jag.  He  had  been  turning  day  into 
night,  sleeping  all  day  and  being  wakeful 
at  night.  In  the  hope  of  getting  him  to 
sleep  nights,  Sue  had  awakened  David 
that  day — hence  the  crying  spell.  Shortly 
after  David  began  to  wail,  Alana  burst 
into  tears.  Sue  put  her  arms  around 
Alana's  shoulders  and  said,  "Darling, 
what's  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  I  feel  so  sorry  for  David,"  Alana 
burst  forth. 

.Where  another  child  might  have  been 
envious  of  a  new  arrival,  Alana  wanted 
him  to  be  comfortable  and  happy.  I  am 
more  pleased  by  this  strong  streak  of 
sympathy  in  Alana  than  by  almost  any 
other  quality  she  could  reveal,  for  I  know 
she  will  be  sympathetic  with  other  people 
as  she  grows  up — and  I  know  how  much 
the  world  needs  kindness. 

Immortality.  I  believe  that  the  human 
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soul  or  spirit — call  it  what  you  will — sur- 
vives after  death.  Matter"  is  destructible 
— the  human  soul  is  not. 

Peace  and  the  Post-War  World.  Will 
there  be  a  third  World  War?  I'm  afraid 
that  I'm  the  last  person  you  should  ask. 
I  didn't  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
second  AVorld  War.  So  how  can  I  predict 
with  any  confidence  what  will  happen? 

What  bewilders  me  is  why  the  great 
brains  in  I  lie  wurld  don't  discuss  how 
mankind  can  get  along  instead  of  dis- 
cussing weapons  for  destruction  and  who 
shall  have  what  territories. 

Perhaps  world  peace  is  something  that 
must  grow  slowly  out  of  understanding 
between  nations.  I  think  people  all  over 
the  world  crave  the  ability  to  understand 
others  of  different  nations.  Some  will  say 
that  this  understanding  can  best  be 
achieved  through  religion.  Maybe  I'm 
prejudiced,  but  I  honestly  think  it  can  be 
achieved  in  a  very  great  measure  through 
motion  pictures.  One  sure  way  to  see 
people  as  they  see  themselves  is  through 
their  movies.  I  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  central  international  committee 
which  would  decide  which  Russian  pic- 
tures would  help  us  understand  them 
best,  and  which  American  pictures  would 
help  them  understand  us.  The  same 
thing  goes  for  every  other  country.  Every 
other  country  should  see  a  real  cross- 
section  of  our  movies.  Included  in  that 
cross-section,  I  think,  should  be  every 
type  of  movie  from  a  George  Pal  Pup- 
petoon  to  some  such  picture  as  "Wild 
Harvest,"  which  reveals  a  great  deal 
about  the  lives  of  American  farmers  who 
grow  wheat.  I  think  other  nations  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  see  all  sides  of  the 
American  picture,  our  comedies,  our 
tragedies,  our  bitter  experiences  with 
gangsterism,  our  fights  to  make  democ- 
racy work.  And  by  the  same  token  we 
should  see  an  honest  cross-section  of  their 
pictures. 

Something  which  has  happened  in  the 
last  couple  of  years  helps  to  prove  the 
interest  of  people  of  all  countries  in 
understanding  other  folks  in  other  lands. 
I  think  that  interest  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign,  because  when  people  start  under- 
standing each  other,  they'll  get  along 
with  one  another  For  a  time  Paramount 
and  many  other  companies  dubbed  Amer- 
ican-made pictures  in  Spanish,  in  the 
hope  of  pleasing  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Instead  they  protested  that 
they  would  rather  hear  American  actors 
speak  in  English.  When  you  have  people 
in  foreign  countries  wanting  to  under- 
stand us,  wanting  to  hear  us  talk  in  our 
own  tongue,  then  you  know  that  the 
world  is  interested  in  the  other  fellow. 
And  the  more  interest  we  have  in  other 
nations,  the  less  fear  we  have  of  them. 

Foreign  countries  are  starved  for  Amer- 
ican pictures.  And  we  are  starved  for 
pictures  that  will  give  us  a  true  under- 
standing of  them.  I  think  that  under- 
standing should  be  sought  while  our 
youngsters  are  still  going  to  school.  Why 
can't  boys  and  gil  ls  now  going  to  school 
see  pictures  that  will  give  them  an  un- 
derstanding of  Russian,  Hindu  and  Chi- 
nese problems?  In  forging  the  chains 
that  would  make  for  peace,  I  believe  an 
international  language  would  also  be  a 
great  help. 

Education.  I've  heard  some  arguments 


in  favor  of  progressive  education  and 
others  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned 
methods.  I  think  combining  a  little  bit 
of  each  type  wouldn't  be  amiss.  I  believe 
there  should  be  some  discipline  in  the 
schools — reached  not  through  the  old- 
fashioned  teacher's  rod  but  by  appealing 
to  the  kids'  finer  instincts.  I  think  boys 
and  girls  should  be  given  fewer  subjects 
to  do,  so  that  they  can  learn  them  thor- 
oughly. 

I  think  children  should  be  rewarded 
when  they  do  well  in  their  school  work. 
One  private  school  I've  heard  about  has 
a  system  which  seems  to  me  pretty  super. 
If  a  school  kid  gets  a  good  report  card, 
he's  allowed  to  go  home  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  regular  end  of  the  school  term. 
That  gives  all  the  youngsters  an  incen- 
tive. No  kid  wants  to  be  left  in  school 
to  beat  his  brains  out  after  the  others 
have  won  a  coveted  vacation. 

Success  and  failure.  If  you  believe  in 
something  long  enough  and  hard  enough, 
I  think  it's  got  to  work  out,  though 
perhaps  not  exactly  as  you  planned  it. 
Somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  road,  there 
will  be  some  compensation  that  will 
gratify  you.  Suppose  you  believe  in  your- 
self as  an  actor  and  struggle  for  years  to 
get  somewhere  in  that  field.  Maybe  in 
the  end  you'll  wind  up  as  a  playwright 
instead  of  as  an  actor,  but  all  experiences 
you've  had  during  your  struggle  to  be- 
come an  actor  will  help  you  in  your  work 
as  a  playwright.  In  my  case,  the  dis- 
couragements I  faced  taught  me,  after 
many  lessons,  to  work  all  the  harder,  and 
they  developed  a  spirit  of  fight  in  me. 

Happiness.  Some  successful  people  are 
not  as  happy  as  others  who  are  not 
nearly  as  successful.  Among  the  success- 
ful, there  are  hundreds  who  are  groping 
for  something  to  give  them  happiness. 
I  dare  say  that  among  the  unsuccessful, 
nine  tenths  of  them  are  happier  than 
most  successful  individuals,  for  the  un- 
successful have  to  learn  to  be  happy,  to 
appreciate  little  things. 

Some  successful  individuals  get  blase 
and  bored,  and  reach  the  point  where  a 
new  car  or  a  new  house  isn't  a  thrill. 
Contrast  them  with  the  young  couple 
who  after  several  years  of  scrimping  man- 
age to  trade  in  their  old  car  and  get  a 
new  one.  They  shine  it  up  every  night, 
and  are  blissfully  happy  over  their  car. 
Perhaps  they  can't  afford  anything  more 
than  a  small  furnished  apartment,  but 
the  husband  paints  it  himself;  the  wife 
picks  out  some  wallpaper  to  make  the 
apartment  look  better,  and  she's  as 
thrilled  as  though  she  had  just  inherited 
a  fortune — or  more  so.  Her  fortune  is  in 
her  heart. 

So  is  everyone's,  really.  When  I  was 
struggling  to  get  somewhere  in  this  busi- 
ness I  valued  material  things  greatly. 
Now  I  still  value  them  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  Sue  and  I  try  to  get  happiness 
out  of  things  we  can  have.  We  use  what 
money  we  have  to  create  happiness  and 
security,  not  to  keep  up  with  the  Joneses. 

Sue's  face  beams  with  happiness  when 
she  gets  the  kind  of  wallpaper  she  wants 
or  a  special  fabric  which  will  look  well 
over  a  certain  chair  or  a  picture  that  will 
look  perfect  in  David  Alan's  nursery.  We 
never  have  lost,  thank  goodness,  and  I 
hope  we  never  shall  lose  the  faculty  of 
enjoying  the  possessions  we  can  afford  to 
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buy.  Often  the  sentimental  meaning  of 
the  things  we  buy  or  make  ourselves  is 
far  more  important  to  both  of  us  than 
their  material  value.  You  should  have 
seen  Sue's  face  the  day  she  came  home 
from  the  hospital  with  David  Alan,  to 
find  hand-painted  signs  at  the  front  door 
with  the  words,  "Welcome,  Susie  and 
David,"  blazoned  across  them.  Of  course, 
the  house  looked  like  a  florist's  shop  and 
all  the  chairs  were  piled  high  with  gifts 
from  our  friends  for  the  new  arrival.  But 
Sue  appreciated  the  thoughtfulness  be- 
hind those  gifts  even  more  than  the  gifts 
themselves. 

There  is  no  push-button  road  to  happi- 
ness, and  many  executives  who  can  get 
any  material  possession  they  want  by 
pushing  a  button,  can  never  find  the  one 
that  will  lead  to  happiness. 

Many,  both  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful people,  let  little  things  get  them 
down.  If  you  let  that  happen,  then  when 
important  problems  come  along,  you 
can't  take  it.  You  have  to  learn  to  take 
little  things  in  stride  to  be  ready  for  the 
big  problems  when  they  come. 

Love  and  Marriage.  Love  at  first  sight 
can  happen,  but  two  people  need  not 
only  romantic  love,  but  also  understand- 
ing and  interest  in  one  another  to  make 
any  marriage  a  success.  From  the  time 
I  met  Sue,  everything  went  with  the 
harmony  which  a  composer  achieves 
when  he  hits  a  perfect  chord  on  the 
piano.  Everything  in  my  life  seemed  in 
tune  from  then  on. 

Sue  and  I  keep  our  problems  to  our- 
selves. If  things  go  wrong,  we  discuss 
them  with  each  other.  When  they  go 
right  we  discuss  that  with  each  other, 
too,  and  share  the  thrill  of  a  mutual  ac- 
complishment. Some  married  folks  go  to 
others  for  gratification  of  their  egoes,  but 
Sue  and  T  go  to  each  other. 

So  often,  the  delicate  understanding  of 
a  marriage  is  hurt  when  the  people  con- 
cerned thrust  their  problems  and  misun- 
derstandings on  others  or  ask  the  advice 
of  others.  I  don't  believe  in  asking  ad- 
vice from  anyone  other  than  Sue  about 
personal  matters.  After  all,  all  of  us  are 
inclined  to  give  advice  to  the  other  fel- 
low, but  our  advice  may  be  valueless. 
We  wouldn't  want  his  life,  and  his  cir- 
cumstances are  different  from  ours,  so 
our  advice  may  not  apply  to  him  at  all. 

There  are  some  who  won't  make  any 
move  without  consulting  ten  people.  If 
nine  say  that  the  deal  they're  considering 
is  grand,  and  the  tenth  one  disagrees, 
they  turn  the  deal  down,  only  to  regret 
it  later.  Some  need  to  be  reassured  by 
many.  Fortunately,  Sue  and  I  can  re- 
assure each  other — and  we  like  it  better 
that  way,  win  or  lose.  Our  hopes  and 
dreams  belong  to  us;  our  fears  and  wor- 
ries, too,  and  we  won't  burden  anyone 
else  with  them.  If  we  make  a  mistake, 
it's  our  mistake,  and  we'll  take  the  con- 
sequences. Let  others  say  if  they  wish 
that  we  made  a  great  mistake  in  buying 
a  ranch,  or  in  breeding  horses  to  sell  as 
yearlings.  On  these  points,  we  consulted 
each  other,  and  no  one  else.  We  think 
we  did  the  right  thing.  But  if  we  made 
a  mistake,  we'll  never  have  to  reproach 
each  other  by  saying,  "If  only  we  hadn't 
listened  to  the  advice  of  your  uncle, 
cousin,  aunt  or  friend." 

Children.  I  believe  that  the  kids  today 
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are  better  than  the  youngsters  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  You  hear  a  lot  about 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  I  think  it's 
tapering  off  every  day.  There  were  good 
and  bad  kids  in  '26  Sure,  there  are  some 
youngsters  today  who  turn  into  gang- 
sters. Weren't  there  a  generation  ago? 
I  think  the  kids  today  on  the  whole  have 
more  sense  than  we  did;  they  know  the 
score  better;  they're  infinitely  wiser. 

I  think  maybe  it's  a  tough  thing  for 
kids  to  grow  up  with  all  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  pouring  into  their  eyes  and 
ears  and  minds,  but  they  have  grown  up 
with  it  verv  well  and  they  settle  down 
very  quickly — more  quickly  than  some 
of  their  grandparents. 

To  sum  up  my  views,  I  believe  that  a 
man  should  keep  his  mind  open  to  reason 
and  argument  on  all  subjects,  never  al- 
lowing himself  to  develop  that  state  of 
mind  where  he  is  impervious  to  logic  be- 
cause of  prejudice.  I  believe  that  we 
should  try  to  live  as  we  ourselves  believe 
right,  rather  than  do  as  we  wish,  seeking 
forgiveness  for  it  afterwards  from  God. 
I  think  we  should  anticipate  what  God 
would  want  us  to  do,  instead  of  expecting 
God  to  wipe  out  our  blunders.  However, 
I  also  believe  that  no  experience  is  ever 
wasted,  even  if  it's  a  seemingly  bad  ex- 
perience. We  learn  through  trial  and 
error.  I  believe  that  happiness  is  more 
important  than  success;  that  the  two  can 
sometimes  go  hand  in  hand,  but  that 
happiness  is  not  a  result  of  success,  but 
a  state  of  mind  which  can  be  achieved 
by  learning  to  appreciate  little  things. 
I  believe  that  little  things  are  important 
to  happiness,  to  life,  to  love,  to  the 
achievement  of  whatever  you  are  seek- 
ing for.  People  who  don't  learn  to  take 
the  little  things  in  stride  will  never  be 
able  to  face  important  problems.  When 
a  marriage  is  successful,  one  reason  for 
it  is  that  the  people  concerned  know  the 
importance  of  little  things  as  well  as  big 
things.  Very  few  marriages,  I  believe, 
break  up  over  big  things.  And  if  you 
can't  learn  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  little 
things,  but  demand  of  life  bigger  and 
better  things  all  the  time,  you'll  find 
eventually  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
made  you  reject  small  blessings  because 
they  were  petty  will  not  get  any  joy  out 
of  big  things,  because  in  rejecting  the 
small  things,  you  lost  the  habit  of  happi- 
ness 
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Day,  Ladd,  Young,  Greene,  Cotten 
Garland,  Ball,  Power,  Hope,  Gable. 
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Mature,  Rains,  March. 
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1.  Day;  2.  Kaye;  3.  Faye;  4.  Raye;  5 
Mayo;  6.  Ayres;  7.  Haydn  (Richard) 
8.  Wayne;  9.  Payne;  10.  Hayden 
(Sterling);  11.  Taylor:  12.  Haymes; 
13  Grayson;  14.  Raymond;  15  Hay- 
worth;  16.  Hayward. 
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heroines  was  highly  exhilarating — at  first. 
I  was  so  flattered  that  I  could! 

"But  I  don't  believe  in  letting  things 
drift  along.  I'm  eager  for  the  best,  in 
every  phase  of  living,  and  expect  to 
work  hard  for  it.  I  believe  there  must 
be  change  and  progress  in  a  screen  ca- 
reer. I  can't  help  looking  ahead  and 
analyzing  eventualities.  Making-believe 
in  always  similar  stories  would  eventu- 
ally dull  the  interest  of  audiences,  as  it 
became  a  too  familiar  pattern.  I  vowed 
I'd  not  make  another  film  until  a  story 
that  was  real  came  my  way.  That  took," 
she  smiles,  "a  bit  of  waiting!"  And  plenty 
of  stern  discipline,  when  offers  poured  in 
from  other  studios  naturally  anxious  to 
cash  in  on  her  box-office  draw  by  casting 
her  exactly  as  MGM  had,  only  more 
colossally,  if  possible — !  She  was  thrilled 
by  the  devotion  of  her  fans  (her  fan 
mail  averaged  3500  letters  a  month  all 
during  her  self-imposed  four-year  film 
absence)  and  her  multitude  of  friends, 
as  loyal  to  Jeanette  as  she  is  to  them, 
never  for  a  moment  lost  faith  in  her 
decision. 

"This  right  story  and  role  came  so  sud- 
denly— at  long  last.  MGM,  out  of  a  blue 
sky,  phoned.  Pasternak  wanted  me,  they 
said.  The  script  would  team  me  with 
Jose  Iturbi  in  an  adult  romance.  But 
what  would  I  say  to  playing  a  mother? 
'That  depends  wholly  on  what  kind  of  a 
mother  she  is,  and  what  sort  of  children 
she, has,  and  what  the  story's  about,'  I 
said.  Certainly  I've  no  fear  of  mother 
roles;  our  top  feminine  stars  have  been 
great  in  them. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  delighted  I  was 
when  I  received  the  script  for  'The  Birds 
and  the  Bees.'  The  story  is  different — 
entertaining.  The  dialogue  is  modern. 
My  clothes,  done  by  Irene,  are  strictly 
tomorrow's  fashion.  The  mother  I  play 
isn't  an  actress  nor  a  prima  donna — sim- 
ply a  real  woman.  It  isn't  the  conven- 
tional musical,  but  an  amusing  story  with 
some  songs  in  it,  sung  as  real  people 
would  sing  them.  My  mother  and  sister 
said,  'For  the  first  time  you  can  be  your 
real  self  on  the  screen!'  The  picture  was 
a  terrific  challenge. 

"Confidentially,  isn't  this  life?  Mr. 
Pasternak  came  to  MGM  as  a  producer 
shortly  before  I  left.  'Why  can't  I  work 
with  him?'  I  asked,  then.  I  was  told. 
'Oh,  he  wants  to  work  with  Garbo!'  I 
had  had  a  hunch  that  teaming  with 
Deanna  Durbin,  as  her  older  sister  or 
mother,  would  be  a  good  idea.  Jane  Pow- 
ell hadn't  been  discovered  then.  Now, 
instead  of  Deanna,  I'm  getting  my  wish 
witli  Jane.  When  we  sing  Grieg's  'Spring- 
tide' together  it  will  be  the  first  time  two 
lyric  sopranos  have  ever  been  paired  on 
the  screen.  I  hope  you'll  like  us!  Jane's 
voice  is  so  lovely.  Wait  till  you  hear  her 
singing  the  waltz  aria  from  'Romeo  and 
Juliet.'  I've  done  it  often,  but  instead 
of  my  repeating  I  now  get  to  sing,  for 
the  first  time,  Strauss'  famous  waltz  from 
'Der  Rosenkavalier.'  Lyrics  were  written 
for  it  at  MGM,  and  Jose  Iturbi  accom- 
panies me." 


Her  first  day  back  on  the  MGM  lot 
was  genuinely  heart-wanning.  From 
Louis  B.  Mayer  down  to  the  newest, 
dazzled  employee,  nothing  was  left  un- 
done in  welcoming  her  back.  She  drove 
quietly  in  (Jeanette  never  makes  an  en- 
trance, grows  on  you  instead  of  startling 
you)  and  memories  instantly  flooded  in. 
While  she'd  been  away  a  work!  war  had 
been  fought,  and  she  herself  had  traveled 
far  to  meet  some  of  her  public.  Time 
stood  still  when  she  was  led  directly  to 
her  own  beautifully  comfortable  suite  in 
the  swanky  building  reserved  for  top 
feminine  stars  only.  She  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  fact  that  it  had  been  held 
for  her  eventual  return;  only  Claudette 
Colbert  and  Irene  Dunne  had  been  per- 
mitted to  use  it,  briefly,  during  her  long 
absence. 

Eight  nationwide  newspaper  syndi- 
cates sent  their  ace  reporters  for  inter- 
views on  her  set  that  first  day.  But  be- 
hind all  the  surface  commotion  what  ex- 
cited her  most  was  that  Mr.  Mayer  had 
ordered  the  reassembling  of  her  familiar 
working  crew.  There  was  Ray  June,  her 
same  director  of  photography,  Virgil,  her 
same  still  man,  little  Harry,  the  prop 
man,  beaming  as  though  he  would  burst. 
Fuzzy,  an  electrician  who  didn't  quite 
effect  a  transfer,  nevertheless  played 
hookey  long  enough  to  greet  her,  too. 
And  was  ecstatic  when  Jeanette  eluded, 
"Still  smoking  that  awful  cigar!"  She 
laughs,  "Women  do  keep  their  figures 
better.  The  men,  after  four  years,  were 
all  a  little  fatter!" 

Her  husband  and  her  home  (next  June 
16th  she'll  celebrate  her  tenth  wedding 
anniversary,  and  if  you  think  Californi- 
ans  have  to  move  all  the  time  realize 
that  Jeanette  and  Gene  have  happily 
remained  in  the  identical  home  to  which 
he  took  her  as  a  bride)  are  of  paramount 
importance  to  her. 

Gene  Raymond,  blond,  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  identical  interests  to  hers, 
was  one  of  the  first  Hollywood  males  to 
go  to  war.  He'd  earned  his  officer's  com- 
mission by  March,  1942.  Jeanette  had 
just  reached  her  firm  stand  on  no  more 
films  until  she  could  get  a  good  one  when 
Gene  flew  home  in  the  June  of  '42  for  a 
brief  leave  after  finishing  his  training  as 
an  intelligence  officer.  He  was  heading 
directly  overseas  after  his  good-byes,  and 
so  Jeanette  flew  East  with  him  to  be  with 
him  until  the  last  minute. 

While  he  was  away,  and  she  was  de- 
terminedly sitting  out  repetitious  mov- 
ies, Jeanette  flung  herself  into  the  con- 
cert and  grand  opera  careers  she'd  long 
wanted.  And  what  records  she  ran  up! 
She  established  herself  as  one  of  the 
greatest  box-office  draws  in  the  concert 
world.  Leaving  the  comforts  and  sure- 
ness  of  Hollywood,  she  toured  almost 
continuously,  singing  in  person  to  en- 
tranced crowds.  In  Pittsburgh,  with  their 
symphony  orchestra  accompanying  her, 
she  drew  the  largest  audience  in  history 
there.  At  Robin  Hood  Dell,  in  Philadel- 
phia, she  smashed  all  concert  records.  In 
Milwaukee   she's   the   all-time  record- 


this  accepted  modern  way! 


Feminine  daintiness  is  o  fleeting  thing! 
Thaf's  why  fastidious  women  prefer  the 
Faultless  Feminine  Syringe  for  intimate 
hygienic  care.  Scientifically  designed  .  . . 
convenient  ...  no  accessories  to  assemble 
.  .  .  thoroughly,  gently  cleansing.  89c  to 
$2.89  at  drug  stores  everywhere.  Send 
for  free  booklet  "Facts  You  Should  Know 
About  Intimate  Feminine  Care."  Feminine 
Products  Division,  Dept.  S-77 
The  Faultless  Rubber  Company 
Ashland,  Ohio 


feminine  syringes 


Beginning  to  See  Toe  Light"  and  "To  Me".  Records 

copies  made.  Send  your  poems  today  for  free  information. 

SCREENLAHD  RECORDERS 

DEPT.  A-l  •  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIF. 


SELL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Aslowas50for*f 

If  A  I!  AljShow  exclusive  NAME  IMPRINTED  Per 
I    lllll    W  ^°nal  Christmas  Cards.  Iowas60for$l 


Amazing  values  bring  you  easy  sales. 

4  f  BIG  SELLERS  IN  BOX  ASSORTMENTS 

Boost  profits  with  21  "Feature"  $1  Christ- 
mas assortment— sparkling  new  features. 
Other  money  making  assortments — in- 
cluding our  famous  Christmas  antj  new 
Everyday  Gift  Wrap  Ensembles,  Reli- 
gious,E  veryday,Humorous,many  others. 
For  Samples  write  nowtoDept.  L-23 
1225  Clifford  Avenue 
AflCS  ART  STUDlOSiriC.  Rochester  5,  NewYork 


BUILD  UP  RED  61000 

TO  GET  MORE 

STRENGTH 

If  your  blood  LACKS  IRON! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you're  pale, 
weak,  "dragged  out" — this  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TABLETS — one 
of  the  best  home  ways  to  build  up 
red  blood — in  such  cases.  Pinkham's 
Tablets  are  one  of  the  greatest  blood- 
iron  tonics  you  can  buy!  Buy  them 
at  any  drugstore.  Worth  trying! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TAG1CTS 
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Reduce 


•  no  drugs 

•  no  laxatives 

•  no  exercise 

•  no  massage 


To  have  an  attractive  figure  you  must  first  rid  your- 
self of  ugly  excess  fat.  Clinical  tests  prove  that  most 
people,  otherwise  healthy,  can  do  this  by  following 
the  simple  DEL-DEX  METHOD.  You  just  take  de- 
licious dependable  DEL-DEX  and  eat  sensibly,  as  di- 
rected. That's  all!  Hundreds  who  have  tried  it  report 
fine  results. 

There  are  no  laxatives  or  drugs  in  DEL-DEX.  No 
massage  or  exercise  needed.  To  help  you  stay  healthy 
while  losing  weight,  DEL-DEX  contains  your  daily 
required  vitamins  and  minerals,  You  can't  reduce 
safely  unless  you  are  practical  about  your  diet — and 
the  DEL-DEX  METHOD,  with  its  sensible  eating 
plan,  is  an  ideal  way. 

DE1-DEX  7-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL! 

Eitheryou  are  delighted  with  results  theDEL-DEX  METHOD 
brings  you  in  loss  of  weight  or  you  get  double  your  money 
back.  Perhaps  you  have  already  tried  other  reducing  methods 
and  have  been  disappointed.  IF  SO,  FORGET  EVERYTHING 
ELSE  YOU  HAVE  EVER  TRIED  BEFORE — NOW  TRY 
THE  DEL-DEX  METHOD.  Send  name  and  address  and  upon 
delivery  pay  the  postman  $2.00  plus  C.O.D.  charges,  or  send 
S2.00  with  your  order  and  we  will  pay  the  postage.  Follow 
directions  for  seven  days.  Then  if  you  are  not  completely  sat- 
isfied, if  you  do  not  look  better,  feel  better,  you  will  get  doublt 
your  money  back.  Write  IMPERIAL  LABORATORIES 
329  So.  Wood  St.,  Chicago  12,  III.,  Dept.  4-HH 


ENLARGEMENT 

of youp  Favorite  Photo 


FROM  FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  make  i  beautiful  5x7 
enlargement  of  any  picture  or  negative.  Be  sure  to 
include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  get  out 
bargain  offer  for  having  your  enlargement  beautifully 
hand  colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  your  choice  of 
^  handsome  frames.  Limit  2  to  a  customer.  Please  en* 
[•  close  10c  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  each 


^  lS5*^^uT\V^  **d**Be'nmx-  Your  original  picture  or  negative  will 
^?W7iiU  I  Ull\  b«  returned  with  the  FREE  3x7  enlargement  post* 
paid.  Act  cowl  Offer  limited  to  U.  S.  A. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  309,  Hollywood,  Galif. 

SONGS  WANTED 

A  well-known  composer  will 
write  the  music  for  your  words 
on  a  professional  basis.  His 
songs  have  sold  millions  of 
copies.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

Dept.  H,  165  Treraont  St.,  Boston 


BRUSH  AWAY 

GRAY 
MAIM 

M  ...  AND  LOOK  10 
.      YEARS YOUNGER 

•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — Irom  lishtest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  Is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  Is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  Iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  7oe 
and  $1.75  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now.  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  jour  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— BROWNATONE,  Dept.  327,  COVINGTON,  KY. 


breaker,  having  returned  to  sing  to  an 
audience  of  46,000  people,  thus  topping 
even  her  own  previous  appearance  there. 
There  are  plans  for  a  new  auditorium  for 
Austin,  Texas,  because  Jeanette  sang 
there,  outdrawing  Paderewski  and  Will 
Rogers,  past  record-breakers;  all  the  seats 
were  sold  out  within  three  days,  six  weeks 
ahead  of  her  concert;  so  she  had  to  sand- 
wich in  a  repeat  date  to  another  sold-out 
house.  Her  exquisite  diction,  sincere  feel- 
ing for  expressive  climaxes,  and  her  un- 
expected fine  timbre  in  the  upper  regis- 
ters of  her  voice,  were  all  pointed  out  by 
those  who'd  been  skeptics.  Requiring  no 
mechanical  equipment  to  magnify  her 
voice,  proving  her  range  and  volume  did 
not  depend  on  movie  magic,  she  capti- 
vated even  the  toughest  critics. 

During  war-time  Jeanette  had  to  meet 
all  the  jams  everyone  else  encountered 
on  trains.  There  were  always  compen- 
sations, things  worth  remembering.  On 
a  concert  tour  of  New  England  a  horde 
of  fans  met  her  and  swamped  her  (while 
the  train  stopped)  with  cakes,  candy, 
pies,  fruit  and  sandwiches.  When  the 
train  stalled  for  six  hours  a  few  miles 
further  on,  and  there  was  no  diner,  a 
whole  car-full  of  passengers  was  intrigued 
at  being  invited  to  dine  impromptu  with 
Jeanette.  And  then  there  was  that  city- 
to-city  jump  that  landed  her  in  a  day 
coach  full  of  G.I.s.  She  made  no  entrance, 
was  her  customary  modest  self.  With  no 
gaudy  touches,  she  isn't  conspicuous.  "As 
the  boys  began  to  tire  of  the  trip  one  of 
them  started  to  sing,  and  they  all  joined 
in.  So  did  I,  finally.  After  we'd  sung 
everything  anyone  had  ever  heard  of,  the 
soldier  sitting  beside  me  said,  'Your 
voice  sounds  just  like  Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald's.'  Then  he  added,  'Well,  that's  life 
for  you!  Look  where  she  is — and  look 
where  you  are!'  (No,  she  didn't  tell  him.) 

Singing  directly  for  servicemen  became 
Jeanette's  personal  war  contribution. 
After  giving  $96,828  to  Army  Emer- 
gency Relief,  her  own  proceeds  from 
twelve  concerts  under  professional  man- 
agement, she  went  forth  on  lengthy 
tours  of  hospitals  and  camps.  Able  to 
earn  an  $8,000  fee  for  a  single  concert, 
Jeanette  made  a  tour  of  Southern  Army 
camps  and  Navy  bases  giving  a  free  con- 
cert every  other  night.  The  temperature 
averaged  120  degrees  during  that  sum- 
mer of  1943.  I  know  this  part  of  her  war 
record  from  personal  experience;  in  the 
nearly  two  years  I  was  soldiering  at 
Sheppard  Field,  Texas,  only  two  Holly- 
wood stars  bothered  to  come  there  to  en- 
tertain— Jeanette  and  Bob  Hope.  What 
receptions  they  both  got! 

There's  nothing  like  becoming  an  un- 
qualified wow  in  your  own  home  town. 
Jeanette  wound  up  a  tour  with  a  trium- 
phant concert  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl, 
with  Leopold  Stokowski  conducting  the 
symphonic  accompaniment,  and  proved 
to  be  the  largest  single  drawing  card  the 
Bowl's  had  since  1942,  a  record  no  other 
artist  has  been  able  to  break.  Afterwards 
the  largest  crowd  ever  to  surge  back- 
stage swept  in  on  her.  And  after  that 
Gene  proudly  gave  a  reception  for  her 
at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  The  governor 
of  California  and  the  mayor  of  Los  An- 
geles were  among  the  throng  of  friends 
who  came  to  do  her  honor. 

She's  decided  that  the  seven-year  con- 


cert cycle  she  initiated  now  will  lag 
awhile.  Just  before  returning  to  the 
screen  she  made  a  sensationally  success- 
ful concert  tour  of  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  They  stood  fifteen  deep  at 
Albert  Hall,  in  London,  and  vowed  they 
could  hear  her  softest  notes.  Cheering 
crowds  bravoed  her  from  the  moment 
she  stepped  off  a  trans-Atlantic  plane. 

"I'm  going  to  concentrate  on  one  real- 
ly good  picture  a  year — it  most  likely 
will  be  'Reunion  in  Vienna'  with  Nelson 
Eddy  next.  Nelson  and  I  have  remained 
good  friends  since  we  both  balked  at  old 
material,  and  whenever  we  can  secure  a 
good  script  we'll  be  delighted  to  team 
again. 

"I'm  also  going  to  concentrate  on  my 
marriage,  now  that  Gene  is  safely  home. 
When  we  married  Hollywood  said  it 
wouldn't  last,  but  today  those  skeptics 
can't  recall  why  they  were  cynical  about 
us.  I  think  we  grow  more  in  love  largely 
because  we  are  so  alike!  We  have  the 
same  values,  expect  to  work  hard  for 
anything  we  get,  and  both  of  us  habit- 
ually plan  our  moves. 

"Gene  got  a  head-start  on  me,  profes- 
sionally. He  clicked  on  Broadway  at 
fourteen,  in  a  hit  play  that  ran  there  for 
two  years.  He  went  right  into  two  other 
long-run  hits  there  while  still  in  his  teens. 
Then  Hollywood  grabbed  him.  I  landed 
on  Broadway  at  fourteen,  too,  but  at 
the  bottom — in  the  chorus  at  the  Capi- 
tol. I  tagged  along  with  an  older  sister 
when  she  applied  for  a  job  as  a  dancer; 
we  both  got  a  chance.  I  spent  my  first 
week's  Capitol  salary  all  on  chiffon  and 
lace  lingerie.  You  see,  I'd  been  the  ugly 
duckling  type  as  a  little  girl." 

As  she  stubbornly  stuck  to  the  danc- 
ing and  singing  lessons  which  made  her 
a  musical  comedy  heroine  on  the  stage, 
pre-Hollywood,  Jeanette  suffered  all  the 
pangs  that  go  with  slow  progress.  "The 
secret  is,"  she  confides,  "don't  give  up!" 
She  had  to  learn  how  to  ignore  the  dazzle 
of  play-girls,  and  modeled  furs  in  the  hot 
summer  months  when  show  business  was 
slack,  forever  sticking  to  her  goals. 

"It  is  important  to  me  to  have  a  nice 
environment.  I  remember  we  had  to 
move  our  old  furniture  to  New  York 
from  Philadelphia.  I  hated  our  old  up- 
right piano  and  old  rocking  chair  with 
such  a  loathing  I  wouldn't  take  my 
friends  home.  I  gradually  earned  beau- 
tiful furnishings.  I  bought  my  first  fur 
coat  on  time.  The  next  year  I  bought 
a  small  diamond  brooch.  All  the  time  I 
was  finding  out  my  best  ways.  I  was 
bad  in  competition  for  stage  jobs,  freez- 
ing up  with  stage  fright;  so,  realizing 
that,  I  learned  to  ask  to  try  out  quite 
alone,  and  then  prepared  meticulously. 
I  made  my  own  standards,  avoided  what 
I  disliked.  It  wasn't  simple,  but  then 
nothing  worthwhile  ever  is." 

Talking  about  Gene  again,  she  said, 
"Marriage  needs  companionship.  Gene 
and  I  calmly  took  our  love  for  granted 
at  first.  Then  the  war  came  along  and 
separated  us.  And  made  us  appreciate 
one  another  more  than  ever  before.  We 
like  each  other,  which  is  so  necessary. 
We  find,  after  all  our  travels,  we  were 
right  about  Twin  Gables  being  our 
home."  (It  is  English  Tudor,  on  a  roll- 
ing hillside,  and  Gene  dumbfounded 
Jeanette  by  buying  it  and  furnishing  it 
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while  they  were  engaged;  she  hadn't  an 
inkling  of  it  until  their  wedding  night.) 
"We're  purposely  living  simply,  because 
it's  more  relaxing.  Have  a  taste  of  my 
persimmon!"  she  said  to  me.  Fresh  per- 
simmons, from  the  persimmon  trees  she 
grows  in  their  garden,  make  the  ideal 
afternoon  snack  with  a  cup  of  tea,  she 
thinks.  "We  no  longer  keep  our  own 
riding  horses  at  the  house.  Gene  has 
converted  the  stable  into  his  writing 
quarters — Gene  and  his  brother  doing  all 
the  carpentering.  He's  determined  to 
write  and  direct  films,  along  with  acting. 
We've  given  away  the  twin  pianos  we 
had  in  our  music  room,  and  made  it  into 
an  office  for  Emily."  (Emily  West  has 
been  their  devoted  friend  and  secretary 
for  a  long  while.)  A  cook,  personal  maid, 
and  gardener  run  the  house  under  Jean- 
ette's  personal  supervision.  Gene  affirms 
that  Jeanette  operates  the  kitchen  just 
as  ably  as  she  operates  a  career. 

She  ertjoys  telephonitis,  and  likes 
straightforward  criticism  when  she  de- 
serves it — even  from  her  husband.  She's 
never  outgrown  her  fine  Philadelphia 
manners,  rises  automatically  when  an 
older  person  enters,  and  writes  polite 
thank-you  notes  without  any  struggle. 
She  and  Gene  met  twice  at  mutual 
friends  and  the  third  time,  also  acciden- 
tally, at  a  preview.  Then  he  requested 
a  date.  She  accepted,  but  made  it  for 
dinner  at  her  own  home  so  he  could  pass 
her  mother's  inspection.  He  did.  He'd 
taught  her  to  play.  She'd  had  no  time 
for  leisurely  companionship,  so  he  even 
deliberately  upset  some  of  her  over-con- 
scientious little  systems  so  she  could 
know  what  she'd  by-passed.  She's  glad 
he  did. 

"Insomnia  has  been  the  bane  of  my 
life.  I've  tried  blackout  curtains,  have 
counted  sheep,  have  thought  of  endlessly 
waving  wheat  fields,  have  refurnished 
our  house  and  the  houses  of  all  my 
friends,  have  recalled  the  plots  of  every 
movie  I've  seen,  have  recited  the  words 
to  every  song  I  know,  have  tried  every 
sort  of  mattress,  cold  and  warm  rooms, 
with  pillows  and  without.  I've  gotten  up 
to  drink  hot  milk,  and  to  turn  somer- 
saults until  exhausted.  Finally  I  was 
convinced  Robert  Benchley  had  the  only 
cure  when  he  advised:  'Arise  and  clean 
out  the  refrigerator,  eat  everything  in 
sight,  after  which  suffer  such  ghastly  in- 
digestion the  painless  insomnia  is  forgot- 
ten.' I  am  sleeping  better  now,"  she  says, 
gratefully.  As  to  why,  she  isn't  sure.  Un- 
less she's  just  more  relaxed  about  life. 
Gene's  three-cornered  smile  has  helped; 
as  long  as  he's  around  to  grin  at  her,  she 
can  bear  anything! 

Jeanette  didn't  tell  me  this.  She  said 
she  was  through  with  concerts,  remem- 
ber? For  quite  a  spell.  But  her  patriot- 
ism didn't  end  with  the  end  of  the  war. 
I  happen  to  know  about  an  extraordi- 
nary concert  she  gave  recently  at  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
went  to  the  neuropsychiatric  ward,  where 
the  faces  are  blank  because  of  that  ter- 
rible detachment  of  the  shocked.  She  be- 
gan singing,  kept  at  it.  Slowly  the  won- 
der-working therapy  of  the  music  she 
made  worked  its  magic  on  almost  all  of 
those  almost  forgotten  men.  That  glimpse 
of  Jeanette  is  as  typical  as  any  of  her. 


How  are  things  with  the 


July  SILVER  SCREEN  has  your  answer,  with  the  latest  lowdown 
on  the  home  life  of  Humphrey  Bogart  and  wife  Lauren  Bacall. 


made 


change  his  mind 
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Did  Clark  Gable  want  the 
lead  of  "The  Hucksters"? 
Yes  . .  .  when  he  found 
out  Deborah  Kerr, 
beauty  from  Britain, 
was  to  be  his  leading  lady. 
July  Silver  Screen 
has  the  story. 


of  an  interviewer 


in 


Ben  Maddox,  veteran  Hollywood  writer,  digs  up  little  known  facts 
and  odd  idiosyncrasies  of  stars  he's  known  for  years . . .  Cary  Grant, 
Bette  Davis,  Colbert  and  MacMurray,  Power  and  Garfield.  Get  new 
slants  on  your  favorites  in  July  Silver  Screen. 

. . .  Loretta  Young,  Gregory  Peck  and  Ann  Todd, 
Margaret  O'Brien.  Also  . . .  behind-the-scenes 
stories  of  Veronica  Lake,  John  Wayne,  Mark 
Stevens,  Betty  Hutton,  Angela  Lansbury, 
Marilyn  Maxwell  and  Sterling  Hayden.  For  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  off-the-beaten-track  stuff  on 
your  favorites  ...  be  sure  to  read 


JULY 


Silyer  Screen 


JSotv  on  the  newsstands 
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Crosby's 

Continued 


You  know  that  oft  repeated,  singing  radio 
commercial  advertising  a  certain  wine? 
Well,  it  was  to  this  scintillating  tune  that 
the  merry  pair  cavorted  between  takes. 
A  mad,  mad  set,  indeed. 

During  our  interview,  I  noticed  Dor- 
othy Lamour,  at  a  nearby  table,  and  re- 
marked about  her  beauty.  "Yes,  Bing 
thinks  so  much  of  her,"  Wanda  assured 
me.  "  'She's  everybody's  friend,'  he  al- 
ways says." 

You  see,  as  far  as  Miss  H.  is  con- 
cerned, it's  Bing,  Bing,  Bing.  And  I  don't 
doubt  that  he  reciprocates,  for  she  is  fas- 
cinating. 

Just  before  Wanda  Hendrix  walked 
into  the  publicity  offices  of  Paramount 
Pictures,  I'd  been  looking  over  the  stills 
from  "Welcome  Stranger."  There  were 
different  scenes  showing  a  delicate  snub- 
nosed,  freckled-faced  child  who  appeared 
equally  "ragamuffinish"  in  each.  Y'ou'd 
have  sworn  that  the  girl  couldn't  be  a 
day  over  twelve,  but  her  studio  biog- 
raphy informed  one  that  Wanda  was 
seventeen.  Usually  years  are  subtracted 
— not  added.  Something  was  amiss  some- 
where. Then  Miss  Hendrix  arrived.  The 
surprise  proved  worth  one  of  those  ob- 
vious, double-takes. 

Her  physical  appearance  is  not  unlike 
Jeanne  Crain's,  yet  in  conversation  she's 
far  more  animated;  and  her  personality 
is  less  reticent.  For  our  luncheon  engage- 
ment she  wore  her  brown  hair  in  loose, 
shoulder-length  style.  Off  screen  the 
merest  trace  of  cosmetics  enhances  a 
white  skin,  but  fails  to  cover  the  scatter- 
ing of  cute  freckles;  while  her  green  eyes 
impressed  me  especially. 

"Why,  I'd  never  have  known  you  from 
movies,"  I  exclaimed. 

"That's  to  be  expected,"  Miss  H. 
sighed.  "No  one  does.  If  this  casting 
continues,  autograph  seekers  won't  trou- 
ble me." 

And  it  is  amazing,  the  marked  differ- 
ence between  her  reel  and  real  self.  Here 
we  have  an  amusing  switch.  Most  gla- 
mor gals  turn  to  character  parts  only 
after  their  youthful  glories  desert  them. 
With  Wanda  it's  the  other  way  around. 
At  a  lovely  seventeen  she's  portrayed  a 
dirty,  Cockney  urchin  of  fourteen  years — 
in  the  Boyer-Bacall  "Confidential  Agent"' 
— and  the  drunkard's  daughter  in  "Wel- 
come Stranger,"  which  called  for  an  un- 
derprivileged kid  of  thirteen  summers. 

"I'm  typed,"  Miss  Hendrix  decided  as 
we  sauntered  toward  the  commissary. 
"But  that's  all  right  as  long  as  the  role's 
good.  Though  naturally,  I'd  enjoy  being 
my  age  for  some  assignments." 

That  quote  brings  to  mind  two  things, 
her  all-consuming  passion  for  acting,  and 
the  undisputable  fact  that  allowed  to 
create  characters  her  own  age,  she'd  be 
charming.  For  disclaiming  wide  opinion, 
all  teen  groups  aren't  sloppily  attired, 
screaming,  swooning  females.  Consider- 
ing her  youth,  Wanda  possesses  a  pleas- 
ant poise  sans  any  sophisticated  pretense. 
When  I  queried  her  regarding  dates,  for 
example,  she  didn't  elaborate  on  fictitious 
experiences  for  the  benefit  of  impressing. 
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"Dating  doesn't  hold  an  important 
place  now.  I'm  only  reaching  the  age 
when  I  don't  feel  out  of  place  in  night 
clubs,"  Miss  H.  explained.  "I've  been 
to  a  few  escorted  by  friends  like  Farley 
Granger  and  Roddy  McDowall,  but  not 
frequently — and  the  fellows  are  just 
friends.  It's  the  same  old  story:  I'm  in 
love  with  my  career." 

By  the  time  this  much  chatter  had 
passed,  we  were  seated  in  the  Paramount 
eatery. 

During  lunch  —  Wanda  entertained. 
She  has  the  most  intense,  alive  approach 
of  anyone  I've  met  in  many  a  moon. 
When  telling  you  something  she  leans 
slightly  forward,  and  each  incident  is 
illustrated  by  appropriate  gestures.  The 
truth  is  that  the  gal's  an  extrovert,  a 
born  actress.  She  readily  admits  same, 
however,  and  it  isn't  showiness.  There's 
no  conscious  desire  to  hog  the  spotlight. 
The  girl  simply  loves  to  emulate  various 
voices  and  emotions.  As  Miss  H.  told  me 
of  her  life,  I  was  practically  transported 
to  Dixie  County,  Florida,  where  it  began. 

It  was  in  this  sun-kissed  land  that 
Wanda  made  her  earthly  debut  on  No- 
vember 3,  1928.  Miss  Hendrix'  father, 
who  boasts  the  elegant  moniker  of  Mack 
Sylvester,  was  deputized  quarter-boss  at 
a  logging  camp  situated  near  Jackson- 
ville. And  her  birthplace — a  logger's, 
white  cypress  cottage. 

Wanda's  parents  named  her  after  the 
county,  Dixie  Wanda  Hendrix,  but  the 
Dixie  has  long  since  vanished.  When  at 
the  tender  age  of  four,  her  family  moved 
into  Jacksonville.  Here  Miss  H.  not  only 
graduated  from  the  Tenth  and  Market 
street  grammar  school  but  also  completed 
educational  pursuits  at  Kirby  Smith 
Junior  High. 

"It  was  then  I  became  engrossed  in 
dramatics,"  Wanda  recalled.  "I'm  an 
only  child,  and  no  one  on  either  side  of 
our  family  was  theatrical.  So  my  mother 
and  dad  weren't  very  cooperative  at 
first.  But  ever  since  I'd  been  old  enough 
to  realize  what  it  meant,  I  knew  acting 
would  be  my  entire  life." 

Still  I  imagine  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hendrix 
were  aware  of  their  offspring's  "calling." 
Surely  she  suffered  no  lack  of  rooters. 
The  whole  community  applauded  her 
ability  in  such  little  theater  productions 
as  "Personal  Appearance,"  "Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  plus  "Junior 
Miss."  In  these  she  enacted  youngsters, 
which  was  O.K.  then,  being  all  of  four- 
teen. 

Luckily  the  woman  director  of  said 
presentations  knew  a  Warner  talent 
scout.  When  the  busy  gentleman  toured 
eastward,  this  wise  lady  asked  him  to 
come  take  a  look-see  at  her  special  prod- 
igy. And  being  a  practised  observer,  he 
came;  he  saw;  he  signed. 

That  was  a  happy  moment  for  the 
Hendrix  clan.  (Mother  and  dad  now 
fully  converted  to  histrionics.)  The  con- 
tract-offering-wire arrived  on  Mrs.  Hen- 
drix' fortieth  birthday.  Wanda  hid  the 
telegram  in  her  parents'  gift  box,  but  fi- 
nally tore  it  open  herself  due  to  uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm.   They  immediately 
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moved  en  masse  to  San  Fernando  Valley 
— even  their  dog.  And  when  his  child 
took  to  "movin'  pitchurs,"  Mr.  Hendrix 
became  an  employee  of  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Company. 

Wanda  is  a  straightforward  individual 
who  makes  friends  quickly  with  every- 
one. She'd  met  and  made  many  at  War- 
ners. When  the  time  came  to  leave,  there 
was  a  lost  feeling  marring  her  departure. 
Yet  studio  change  meant  furtherance  of 
career,  so  that  was  that.  Then,  too,  she 
hoped  the  powers  that  be  at  Paramount 
might  recognize  her  as  an  attractive  deb 
rather  than  a  horribly  adolescent  brat. 
Things  went  from  bad  to  worse  at  first, 
though;  she  wasn't  even  cast  in  any  sort 
of  role.  But  intriguing  data  began  float- 
ing around:  The  Crosby-Fitzgerald  film 
was  in  need  of  a  thirteen-year-old  mop- 
pet. You've  guessed  it.  Love  of  acting 
overpowered  her  thoughts  on  emerging  as 
an  alluring  siren — or  at  least  her  natural 
self — and  Wanda  waged  a  fighting  cam- 
paign for  the  part.  With  alacrity  she 
accosted  the  amazed  producer. 

"Sorry,  you're  too  old  and  good-look- 
ing," was  the  brief,  brisk  decision. 

Now  she  was  too  aged  for  a  child, 
where  prior  to  this  she'd  been  too  juve- 
nile for  love  life! 

"But  I  can  make  myself  into  the  girl," 
Miss  Hendrix  promised — in  fact,  begged. 

"No!" 

Less  stubborn  souls  would  have  retired 
to  their  knitting,  but  such  open  chal- 
lenge spelled  glittering  bait  for  the  pur- 
poseful Wanda.  She  retreated,  tempo- 
rarily, to  the  nearest  powder  room.  A 
careless  coiffure  was  cramped  into  stingy 
braids.  The  light  dusting  of  powder  came 
off  to  allow  freckles  to  frolic  in  their 
spotted  glee.  Looting  the  wardrobe  de- 
partment furnished  an  awful  outfit,  fin- 
ished with  studied  finesse  by  shoes  three 
size  too  large. 

Clump,  clump,  clump  down  the  long, 
carpeted  hall  back  to  the  executive's 
headquarters.  A  firm,  loud  knock  on  the 
heavily  paneled  door. 

"Come  in,"  issued  out  of  deep  depths 
from  the  inner  sanctum. 

And  she  did.  Miss  H.  entered  as  the 
exact  replica  of  that  pitiful,  painfully 
young  child — the  drunkard's  kid.  Her 
expressive  eyes  were  hurt  and  shy.  The 
softly  moulded  mouth  was  drawn  down 
in  despair.  A  tiny  figure  of  dejection. 

It  took  that  stunned,  but  discerning, 
man  a  moment  to  grasp  the  point.  Then 
he  murmured,  "You  win." 

Thus  Wanda  Hendrix  became  a  be- 
draggled baby  once  more.  But  sufficient 
compensation  for  this  sacrifice — partic- 
ipation in  a  Bing  Crosby  enterprise.  And 
speaking  of  "der  Bingle,"  he's  Wanda's 
favorite  rave.  When  asked  about  Frankie 
and  Van,  almost  universal  heroes  for  her 
generation,  she  replied  thoughtfully: 
"Van  Johnson  has  a  wonderful  person- 
ality, and  Frank  Sinatra  a  soothing  voice 
— but — I  like  Bing." 

And  you  can't  blame  her.  He's  perfect 
to  work  with.  The  first  day  she  spent  on 
his  set  might  have  been  understandably 
tense.  Besides  beginning  cinematically  for 
Paramount,  being  coupled  with  the  famed 
Groaner  could  easily  have  caused  nerv- 
ous collapse,  but  for  Bing's  nonchalant 
greeting:  "Yah!  Pigtails  an'  freckles. 
Aren't  you  a  funny-lookin'  sight!"  
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Instantly  . .  • 

make  YOUR  lips 

more  thrilling! 

Here  is  the  most  important  charm  dis- 
covery since  the  beginning  of  beauty. 
A  "lipstick,"  at  last,  that  actually 
can  t  smear-that  really  uon'r  rub  off 
-and  that  will  keep  your  lips  satm 
smooth  andlovely.lt  isn't  a  "lipstick" 
at  all.  It's  a  liquid  in  the  most  romantic 

shades  ever!  And  so  permanent!  Put  it 
on  at  dusk-it  stays  till  dawn  or  longer. 

At  better  stores  everywhere  §1 


Charming  Adele  Mara,  starring  in  "Twilight  On  The 
Rio  Grande,"  A  Republic  picture 
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CAN'T  SMEAR!     WON'T  RUB  OFF! 


 MAIL  COUPON  FOR  GENEROUS  TRIAL  SIZES  

PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  7167* 

2709  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago  1  6,  III. 
Send  Trial  Sizes.  I  enclose  1 2c  (2c  Fed.  tax)  for  each. 

Checfc  shades  wanted: 

□  Medium— Natural  true  red — very  flattering. 

□  Gypsy — Vibrant  deep  red — ravishing. 

□  Regal— Glamorous  rich  burgundy. 

□  Scarlet — Flaming  red — definitely  tempting. 

□  Orchid— Exotic  pink- — romantic  for  evening. 

□  English  Tint — Inviting  coral-pink. 
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...  makes  you  lovelier 
...and  LOVELIER 


...and  LOVELIER! 
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NEW  long-clinging;  texture-it's  vitalized! 
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*d"""0     is  the  sensational  new  face  powder  process 
developed  by  the  House  of  Bourjois.  A  modern  miracle  of 
jet -propulsion  infuses  the  powder  with  color  and 
perfume  at  the  rate  of  2.08  miles  a  minute  . . .  creating  a 
face  powder  of  richer  color,  finer  texture,  greater  covering 
power,  to  make  YOU  lovelier  than  you  ever  dreamed. 


NEW 

NEW  "2-0-8"  brocess    !•>.       ,  . 

process— tt  $  exclusive! 

NEW 


us  tax 


Face  Powder 
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JEWELRY    BY  / 

\/w/r/7/?,  Barrettes 


R.M.Jordan  &  Co.,  Inc.  377-5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16  (Dept.H) 
Please  send  me  Free  Brochure:  "How  to  be  Glamorous 
with  Combs  and  Barrettes  by  Jordan." 

Send  me  the  following  jewelry  

M.O  Check          C.O.D  Plus  20%  Fed.  Tax 

Name  

Address  

City  


-Zone  State- 


ARE  YOU?  The  Sophisticate,  the  Dream  Girl,  or  the  Farmer's  Daughter?  Combs 
and  Barrettes  by  Jordan  can  make  you  any  one  of  these  or  18  other  fascinating 
types  illustrated  in  Jordan's  exciting  brochure,  "How  To  Be  Glamorous!"  It's 
FREE  at  your  FAVORITE  STORE.  Combs  and  Barrettes  set  with  stones  avail- 
able in  gold  finish  only.  Tailored  styles  in  gold  or  silver  finish.  Write  for  name  of 
the  store  nearest  you  featuring  Combs  and  Barrettes  by  Jordan  or  order  by  mail. 

R.  M.  JORDAN  &  CO.,  INC.,  377-5th  AVE.,  N.  Y.  16 
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CUPID:  Sure!  Arsenic,  strychnine  —  take  your 
pick.  I  aim  to  please. 

GIRL:  Verr-ry  funny.  But  you  know  darn  well 
you're  not  aiming  to  please  me!  Huh  — and  the 
folder  said,  "Cupid  always  gladdening  the  days 
at  Mountain  View  Inn" . . . 

CUPID:  Now  wait  a  minute!  You  go  around 
looking  like  the  meanest  trick  of  the  week,  and 

you  expect  me  to  .  Look,  cookie,  try  smiling  at 

men  for  a  change! 

GIRL:  It'd  be  a  change  for  the  worse.  My  smile's 
the  original  tattle-tale  gray.  I  brush  my  teeth, 
mind  you  — 

CUPID:  Don't  mind  me.  Just  answer  this:  Do  you 
see  "pink"  on  your  tooth-brush? 
GIRL:  Well- 

CUPID:  Well,  that's  a  warning  to  see  yonir  dentist. 
Let  him  decide  what's  wrong.  Maybe  it's  just  a 
case  of  soft  foods  robbing  your  gums  of  exercise 
—  and  if  so,  he  may  suggest  "the  helpful  stimula- 
tion of  Ipana  and  massage." 


HOW  TO  MASSAGE  YOUR  GUMS.  Gently  mas- 
sage at  the  gum  line,  always  keeping  fingertip 
in  contact  with  the  tooth  surface.  It's  at  the  gum 
line,  where  teeth  and  gums  meet,  that  so  many 
troubles  start  — where  gentle  massage  can  be  so 
helpful.  Between  regular  visits  to  your  dentist,  help 
him  guard  your  smile  of  beauty. 


GIRL:  Please  try  to  concentrate.  We  were  speak- 
ing of  my  smile. 

CUPID:  First  things  first,  feather-brain.  Sparkling 
smiles  depend  largely  on  healthy  gums.  So,  if 
your  dentist  suggests  massage,  then  massage,  Sis! 
7  out  of  10  dentists  do  recommend  gum  massage. 
And  get  this  — a  nation-wide  survey  shows  that 
they  prefer  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  2  to  1  for  their  own 
personal  use. 
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Published  in 
this  space 
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The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen! 
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We  love  "Fiesta".  We  recommend 
"Fiesta".  "Fiesta"  is  the  most-a  of  the 
best-a.  And  so  is  Esth-a! 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

We  refer,  of  course,  to  lovely  Esther 
Williams,  who  lends  her  glamorous 
presence  to  M-G-M's  big  Technicolor 
spectacle,  "Fiesta". 

★    ★  ★ 

Even  stand- 
i  n  g  still, 
Esther  is  lovely 
to  look  at.  And 
when  she  swirls  a 
matador's  cape  in 
the  bull  ring,  o 
dances  a  flamin 
Latin  flamenco,  or 
romances  under  the 
mellow  Mexican 
moon — ai-ai-ail 

★  ★  ★ 

You'll  revel  in 
gay  "Fiesta"  — 
and  meet,  for  the 
very  first  time, 
handsome  new- 
comer Ricardo 
Montalban,  the 
M-G-M  star  dis- 
covery  whose 
torrid  love  makes 
the  screen  curl  up  at  the  edges. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Ricardo's  equally  adept  at  dancing  and 
at  the  strings  of  a  guitar  .  .  .  equally 
audacious  in  the  bull  ring  and  in  the 
moonlight.  Welcome,  Good  Neighbor! 

★  ★  ★ 

The  beauty  of 
Esther  Williams 
. . .  the  manliness 
of  Montalban... 
the  music  of 
Mexico  .  .  .  the 
magic  of  Techni- 
color... the  thrills 
of  the  arena — 
that's  M-G-M's 
"Fiesta". 

★  ★  ★ 

Viva!  we  say  for  Director  Richard 
Thorpe,  Producer  Jack  Cummings  and 
a  prime  supporting  cast :  Akim  Tamiroff , 
John  Carroll,  Cyd  Charisse,  Mary  As.tor, 
Fortunio  Bonanova.  Also  for  screen 
playmen  George  Bruce  and  Lester  Cole. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
"Fiesta"  leads  off  a  festival  of  M-G-M 
hits.  Soon  "The  Hucksters"  comes  to 
town,  with  Clark  Gable  (as  Vic  Norman) 
and  lovely  Deborah  Kerr  (pronounced 
"new  star").  Wait  till  you  see  Frederick 
Wakeman's  bombshell  best-seller!  You'll 
be  saying  "Love  that  picture!" 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Coming  along,  too,  is  "Song  of  Love", 
starring  Katharine  Hepburn,  Paul 
Henreid  and  Robert  Walker.  We'll  say 
only  one  thing  about  it:  "Song  of  Love" 
is  one  of  the  ten  greatest  love  stories  of 
all  time. 

★  ★  ★ 
Meantime,  be  a 
guest-a  at  "Fiesta". 
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Screenland 


(WHERE  THEY  LIVE  AND  LOVE  DANGEROUSLY) 

ESTHER  WILLIAMS 

AKIM  CYD  JOHN  MARY  FORTUNIO 

TAMIROFF-  CHARISSE  •  CARROLL-  ASTOR  •  BONANQVA 


AND 
INTRODUCING 


Torrid  romance  with  new 
star  Ricardo  Montalbom ! 


Saved  by  a  miracle 
from  death  in  the  arena ! 


Directed  by  RICHARD  THORPE  •  Produced  by  JACK  CUMMINGS 


Gorgeous 

ESTHER  WILLIAMS 

is  an  eyeful 
— in  dazzling  evening  gowns! 
— in  matador  costume ! 
— in  bathing  scenes ! 


Music!  The  dance  of  desire  — 
with  exotic  Cyd  Charisse. 

ORIGINAL  SCREEN  PLAY  by  GEORGE  BRUCE  and  LESTER  COLE 
A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE 


SCREENLAND 


Stronger  Grip 


Won  t  Slip  Out 


Al  Jolson  and  Ty  Power  share  script 
during  rehearsal  of  a  CBS  radio  show. 


SOMEONE  pulled  a  cute  gag 
when  Leo  Durocher  visited  La- 
raine  Day  on  the  "Tycoon"  set.  La- 
raine  was  in  front  of  the  camera 
doing  a  scene  with  John  Payne. 
When  she  walked  back  to  her  chair, 
there  was  another  chair  for  "Lippy" 
right  next  to  it,  BUT  there  was  a 
tall  screen  standing  between! 

TEN  years  after  her  death,  the 
film  biography  of  the  beloved 
Jean  Harlow  is  about  to  be  made.  It 
is  temporarily  called  "The  Gallant 
Life,"  and  literally  thousands  of  sug- 
gestions have  poured  in  as  to  who 
should  play  the  fabulous  platinum 
star.  We  can't  think  of  any  actress 
on  the  screen  today  who  could  do 
her  justice.  Can  you? 

GREGORY  PECK  and  Dorothy 
McGuire  finally  get  to  act  to 
gether  in  "Gentleman's  Agreement." 
Back  in  New  York,  before  Holly- 
wood beckoned,  they  were  cast  in 
three  different  plays.  Each  time 
something  happened  to  prevent  pro- 
duction. This  time  there  will  be  no 
hitch. 

FOR  the  first  time  since  he  became 
a  big  movie  star,  Alan  Ladd  was 
asked  to  remove  his  wedding  ring  for 
his  role  in  "Whispering  Smith."  He 
said  he  would.  Instead,  he  ordered  a 
thick  wide  horseshoe-nail  ring  that 
fits  over  it. 


It's  white  satin  brocade  and  tulle  for  Nancy  Guild 
when  she  married  Charles  Russell.  They're  both 
appearing  in  20th  Century-Fox's  "Off  to  Buffalo." 
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SEE  IT  HOW... from  nocu  on  you'll  be  hearing  shout  it  /////.'! 
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any  day  of 
the  month 

with 
Tampax 


BECAUSE  it's  "that  time  of  month" 
do  you  stay  out  of  the  water  pre- 
tending you  don't  care?  You  do  care  and 
others  are  likely  to  know  it.  So  why  not 
use  Tampax  and  take  your  swim?  Women 
everywhere  now  are  doing  just  that  .  .  . 
Tampax  is  modern  sanitary  protection 
worn  internally.  There  are  no  belts,  out- 
side pads  or  anything  else  that  can  show. 
In  bathing  suit  wet  or  dry,  you  are  safe 
from  the  most  watchful  eyes. 

Made  of  compressed  absorbent  cotton, 
Tampax  was  invented  by  a  doctor  for  this 
monthly  use.  Individual  applicators  make 
insertion  easy  and  when  the  Tampax  is 
in  place  it  cannot  be  seen  or  felt.  It  is 
quick  to  change  and  easy  to  dispose  of. 
Also,  no  odor  can  form.  Do  you  wonder 
that  millions  of  women  are  now  using 
Tampax? 

Buy  Tampax  and  swim  to 
your  heart's  content.  At  drug 
stores  and  notion  counters  in 
Regular,  Super  and  Junior 
absorbencies.  Month's  supply  fits  into 
purse.  Or  get  the  economy  box  with  4 
months'  supply  (average).  Tampax  In- 
corporated, Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


CURRENT  FILMS 


Selected 


C  I  F 1 


MIRACLE  ON  34TH  STREET 


20th  Century-Fox 

* 

POSSESSED 


MCM 
★ 

BACHELOR  AND  BOBBY-SOXER 


We  could  easily  toss  every  adjective  in  the  book  at  this 
William  Perlberg  production,  starring  Maureen  O'Hara 
and  John  Payne  in  the  romantic  roles,  and  featuring 
Edmund  Gwenn  in  his  most  pleasing  characterization  of 
Kris  Kringle.  If  you  have  ever  believed  in  Santa  Claus 
(very  few  people  haven't,  we  hope!)  you'll  enjoy  tag- 
ing  along  with  this  Kris  Kringle  who  sets  out  to  take 
the  commercialism  out  of  Christmas  and  winds  up  in 
supreme  court  when  he  insists  he's  really  Santa  Claus, 
"as  young  as  his  tongue  and  as  old  as  his  teeth."  With 
Edmund  Gwenn's  convincing  performance  and  the  logic 
applied,  you,  too,  will  be  ready  to  admit  he's  the  jolly 
little  man  himself.  Natalie  Wood's  naturalness  as  the 
unbelieving  child  is  a  standout,  while  Gene  Lockhart 
and  William  Frawley  add  fun  to  courtroom  scenes. 


As  a  show  window  for  Joan  Crawford's  characteriza- 
tion of  an  unbalanced,  mentally  harassed  woman,  this 
Jerry  Wald  production  is  tops.  And  may  it  be  said  in 
her  praise  that  she  makes  you  forget  the  necessary 
clinical  aspect  in  the  author's  attempt  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  a  schizophreniac.  Frustration  begins 
when  poor  Van  Heflin,  cast  as  the  fickle  lover,  squirms 
out  of  her  possessive  hold,  and  hies  himself  to  Canada 
on  an  engineering  job.  Her 'marriage  to  his  boss  (Ray- 
mond Massey)  has  a  soothing  effect  on  her  battered 
heart.  But  then  Van  returns,  falls  in  love  with  her  step- 
daughter, played  with  a  nice  artistry  by  newcomer 
Geraldine  Brooks,  and  her  all-consuming  jealousy  ex- 
plodes the  last  hold  she  has  on  sanity.  All  this  you  hear 
in  flashback  as  she  tells  her  story  to  psychiatrists. 


Elizabeth  Taylor's  Cynthia,  from  Vina  Delmar's  play, 
"The  Rich,  Full  Life,"  packs  plenty  of  interest  both  for 
her  professed  fans  and  those  who  are  just  becoming 
aware  of  this  little  lady  whose  movie  career  is  quietly 
going  places.  Here  she  plays  a  teen-ager  badgered  by 
sickness.  There's  no  skating,  no  skiing,  no  parties,  no 
proms  for  Cynthia.  For  her  doting  parents,  George 
.  Murphy  and  Mary  Astor,  it's  a  perpetual  struggle  to 
keep  her  supplied  with  vitamin  pills.  But  comes  the  day 
when  Cynthia  meets  the  class  hero,  Jimmy  Lydon,  and 
young  love  finds  a  way  to  turn  the  tablfs.  Gene  Lock- 
hart,  Spring  Byington  and  Carol  Brannan  stand  out  as 
places.  It's  Elizabeth  who's  responsible  for  making  this 
one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  on  your  movie  menu. 


RKO 


The  lighter  side  of  the  youth  problem  is  tackled  in  this 
all-out-f or-comedy  picture,  starring  Cary  Grant  as  the 
attractive  bachelor,  Shirley  Temple  as  the  infatuated 
bobby-soxer,  and  Myrna  Loy  as  her  bewildered  sister 
who  tries  drastic  measures  to  joggle  her  back  to  her 
normal  schoolgirl  romance  with  Johnny  Sands.  These 
characters  make  the  plot  move  in  a  merry-go-round  of 
hilarity  from  the  first  scene  where  Myrna,  as  judge, 
tries  Cary,  a  painter  destined  to  be  the  center  of  every 
disturbance,  for  participation  in  a  night  club  brawl,  to 
the  fadeout  in  which  Myrna  finds  he  spells  romance  for 
her,  and  Shirley  decides  that  Johnny  Sands  is  pretty 
nice.  We  thought  so,  too.  Rudy  Vallee  does  an  amusing 
study  of  a  stuffy  Assistant  D.  A.  and  Ray  Collins  as 
the  girls'  uncle  comes  in  to  straighten  out  the  situation. 
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MOSS  ROSE — 20th  Century-Fox 


Murder  suspects  reside  in  high  places  in  this 
Gene  Markey  production,  directed  by  Greg- 
ory Ratoff — the  Regency  in  London  and  the 
country  estate  of  Lady  Margaret  Drego,  to 
which  Peggy  Cummins,  the  Cockney  chorus 
girl  who  wants  to  become  a  lady,  earns  a 
prolonged  visit  by  withholding  eye-witness 
evidence  to  clear  the  Drego  son  -and  heir, 
Victor  Mature.  Peggy  is  talented  and  at- 
tracts your  admiring  gaze,  but  the  accent 
she  assumes  gets  a  little  out  of  hand.  Patri- 
cia Medina,-  lovely  and  spirited  as  Victor's 
fiancee,  is  another  suspect  since  she  bought 
the  Bible  found,  with  a  moss  rose,  beside 
the  victim's  bedside.  You'll  know  the  crim- 
inal as  soon  as  you  find  the  motive — and 
that  is  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  your  face  in 
the  scene  where  Ethel  Barrymore  discovers 
Peggy  snooping  in  her  son's  boyhood  room 
and  shows  her  mental  instability.  Vincent 
Price  shines  as  Scotland  Yard  operative. 


GREEN  FOR  DANGER— Eagle-Lion 


It  takes  British  producers  Frank  Launder 
and  Sidney  Gilliat  to  prove  that  movie  de- 
tectives are  sometimes  not  entirely  success- 
ful in  handling  a  murder  mystery.  Here  we 
have  a  grand  new  personality,  Alastair  Sim, 
as  Christiana  Brand's  Inspector  Cockrill, 
investigating  a  series  of  murders  beginning 
with  a  buzz-bomb  casualty  under  anesthetic 
in  the  hospital  with  only  nurses  Sally  Gray, 
Rosamond  John,  Megs  Jenkins  and  Judy 
Campbell,  doctors  Trevor  Howard  and  Leo 
Genn  as  suspects.  There's  a  fine  network  of 
romance,  jealousy  and  intrigue  with  a  few 
darkly  stained  "pasts"  cropping  up  to  clar- 
ify the  case.  Tip:  the  telltale  clue  is  so 
simple  you'll  be  surprised  you  didn't  see  it. 


THE  UNFAITHFUL— Warners 

At  last  Ann  Sheridan  has  been  given  a  role 
that  gives  her  a  great  deal  more  to  do  than 
sing  a  torchy  song  and  look  glamorous. 
She  still  has  potent  eye  appeal  in  this  dra- 
matic story  of  a  happily  married  woman 
whose  momentary  unfaithfulness  during  the 
war  embroils  her  in  murder  in  her  attempt 
to  withhold  the  truth  from  her  devoted  hus- 
band, Zachary  Scott.  Lew  Ayres  is  excel- 
lent as  her  friend  and  lawyer  who  wins  her 
case  in  court,  and  Eve  Arden  does  another 
interesting  characterization  as  the  marry- 
ing cousin.   It's  Ann's  dramatic  triumph. 


DEAR  RUTH— Paramount 


Perfectly  grand  family  entertainment  about 
a  perfectly  grand  family !  Take  the  gang, 
everyone  from  Grandma  to  Junior;  they'll 
all  love  it.  Trouble  is,  they'll  want  to  sit 
through  it  at  least  twice  to  catch  all  the 
laughs  they  miss  when  the  clever  lines  over- 
lap. For  wholesome  fun  with  charming 
characters  caught  in  absurd  and  hilarious 
dilemmas,  don't  miss  meeting  "Dear  Ruth" 
(lovely  Joan  Caulfield)  ;  her  sympathetic 
parents  (delightfully  portrayed  by  Edward 
Arnold  and  Mary  Philips)  ;  her  wacky  kid 
sister  (cute  Mona  Freeman)  ;  her  persistent 
suitor  (droll  Billy  DeWolfe)  ;  and  best  of 
all,  her  Man — that  terrific  hunk  of  mascu- 
line dream  stuff,  William  Holden.  You 
never  saw  a  fellow  sweep  a  gal  off  her  feet 
with  quite  the  gusto  achieved  by  Bill  when 
he  embraces  the  beautiful  Joan.  We  won't 
spoil  your  fun  by  relating  the  ingenious, 
fast-paced   plot.    Just   see   it  and  howl. 


,  CRY  WOLF— Warners 

There  is  a  story  behind  those  steely  eyes  of 
Errol  Flynn  in  this  Henry  Blanke  produc- 
tion. Yes,  it's  another  psychological  mys- 
tery and  the  story  is  as  sinister  as  Errol 
makes  his  eyes  appear.  It  begins  when 
Barbara  Stanwyck  arrives  at  his  gloomy 
mansion,  claiming  to  be  his  brother's  newly 
bereaved  widow  who  has  come  to  see  that 
the  will  is  justly  executed.  That  she  does, 
and  in  the  meantime  she  tries  to  rectify  the 
cruel  regime  to  which  her  sister-in-law 
(Geraldine  Brooks)  is  subjected.  Center  of 
suspense  is  Errol's  laboratory,  to  which 
Barbara  makes  many  secret  visits.  What 
does  she  find?  You'll  be  fooled,  too.  Richard 
Basehart  is  fine  as  an  unbalanced  character. 


HIGH  BARBAREE — MGM 

You'll  want  to  catch  this  one  because  it 
teams  the  talents  of  Van  Johnson  and  June 
Allyson,  and  a  mighty  handsome  team  they 
make,  too.  Unfortunately,  their  material 
fails  to  afford  them  the  acting  opportunities 
they  deserve,  with  a  story  so  rambling  and 
dated  that  it  ends  up  in  the  state-of-utter- 
confusion  department.  Following  the  friend- 
ship of  a  boy  and  girl  from  childhood 
through  World  War  II,  with  the  girl's 
steadfast  devotion  sustaining  the  boy  through 
disaster  to  a  happy  ending,  "High  Barbaree" 
never  quite  convinces  as  high  romance. 
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Is  that  the  kind  of  treatment  a 
pretty  girl  should  get 
when  she's  off  on 
her  vacation  and 
ready  for  romance? 

Not  if  she's  a  bright  girl,  it  isn't! 

-But  Ginny  isn't  very  bright  about  some  things  .  .  . 
her  breath,  for  example. 

She  has  a  little  touch  of  halitosis  (bad  breath)  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  boys  have  already  spotted  it. 
She's  elected  herself  to  the  "Suicide  Club".  .  . 
social  suicide,  that  is.  She'll  miss  many  a  good  time, 
sit  out  many  a  dance,  watch  the  moon  rise  alone 
.  .  .  and  wonder  why.  . 

You,  yourself,  may  not  realize  when  you  liave  halitosis 
(unpleasant  breath)*.  So  the  smart  thing  to  do 
is  to  be  extra  careful  about  offending  this  way.  And 
by  being  "extra  careful"  we  mean  using  Listerine 
Antiseptic  night  and  morning,  and  especially 
before  any  date  where  you  want  to  be  at  your  best. 

Almost  instantly  Listerine  Antiseptic  makes 
your  breath  fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  of- 
fend. Start  the  day  and  go  to  your  date  with  a 
wonderful  feeling  of  greater  assurance  and  fresh- 
ness. Make  Listerine  Antiseptic  a  "must"  every  day. 
It  helps  you  to  be  at  your  best  always. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


*While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic  origin,  most  cases, 
say  some  authorities,  are  due  to  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny 
food  particles  clinging  to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
quickly  halts  such  fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors  fer- 
mentation causes. 


FOR  ORAL  HYGIENE     LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC 
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with  DENNIS  PRICE    •    ROBERT  HELPMANN 

From  the  novel  by  Lady  Eleanor  Smith 
Screenplay  by   Roland  Pertwee 
Produced  by   Harold  Huth 
.  *fo       Executive  producer  Maurice  Ostrer  dt 
VV      Directed  by  Arthur  Crabtree  JrA 
\  A  GAINSBOROUGH  PICTURE         cP  " 
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AUDIENCE  REACTION 

First  Prize  Letter 
£10.00 

Last  evening  my  fiance  and  I  decided  to 
spend  our  regular  Saturday  night  date  at 
our  small  neighborhood  theater.  As  it  hap- 
pened, a  double  bill  was  featured ;  one 
picture  was  a  "heavy,"  a  stirring  master- 
piece of  extreme  emotions,  while  the  other, 
a  "fill-in,"  was  a  light  made-on-a-shoe- 
string  tale  of  high  school  life. 

I  wished  to  concentrate  fully  on  the  more 
dramatic  picture  for  its  serious  theme 
fascinated  me,  but  I  found  this  rather 
difficult  to  do.  There  was  no  great  dis- 
turbance throughout  the  audience,  but  I 
sensed  a  certain  impatient  restlessness. 
During  the  other  gay  little  movie,  however, 
the  theater  patrons  were  strainedly  still, 
except  for  the  occasional  bursts  of  laughter 
prompted  by  some  incongruous  situation  in 
the  picture. 

At  first  I  felt  a  little  angry  with  their 
intolerant  attitude  toward  the  first  picture, 
and  I  felt  superior  to  think  that,  though  I 
was  only  twenty-one,  my  taste  surpassed 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  audience.  But  once 
we  were  out  into  the  cool  air  of  the  street, 
I  realized  just  what  was  so  attention-hold- 
ing of  the  latter  picture.  First  of  all,  it 
was  the  audience  itself.  Who  is  it  that 
make  the  movie  theater  their  regular  hang- 
out, drinking  in  all  the  knowledge  of  life 
they  can  hold.  This  younger  generation  who 
has  missed  most  of  the  excitement  and  real 
personal  adventure  of  the  war.  Most  adult 
or  married  couples  frequent  the  movies 
only  several  times  monthly,  while  high 
school  kids  and  their  "steadies"  can  be 
found  there  several  times  weekly — every 
week. 

That  picture  of  school  life  was  just  their 
meat.  It  was  something  they  knew  and 
understood  and  they  realized  the  possibil- 
ities of  reality  in  every  situation.  The 
adults  probably  had  nostalgic  memories  of 
it  all,  but  the  kids  had  the  advantage  that 
it  was  their  life  now  and  they  caught  on 
to  every  trick,  every  joke  in  slang  that 
passed  over  the  heads  of  their  elders.  At 


Vital  Views 

Hollywood's  movie-making  crew — 
stars,  directors,  writers  and  produ- 
cers— are  interested  in  your  opinions 
or  suggestions  on  your  number  one 
entertainment.  Write  down  those  ran- 
dom thoughts  and  send  them  to  Fans' 
Forum.  Monthly  awards  for  the  best 
letters  published:  $10.00,  $5.00  and 
ten  $1.00  prizes.  Closing  date  is  the 
25th  of  the  month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  City  19,  New  York. 


that  time  the  theater  was  rightfully  theirs 
and  they  knew  it.  They  banded  together  in 
their  laughter  and  applause  and  lost  a  part 
of  that  helpless  feeling  that  comes  from 
knowing  that  soon  this  spectacular  world  is 
to  be  all  theirs. 

After  thinking  all  this  through,  I  even 
began  to  get  a  little  benevolent.  If  the  teen- 
agers are  such  an  important  part  of  the 
movie  audience  today,  I  thought,  why  don't 
the  movie  producers  cater  to  them  a  little 
more?  They  are  not  yet  ready  for  the 
deepness  of  life  they  find  in  most  pictures. 
Why  not  invest  more  money  in  their  pleas- 
ant little  dramas?  And  then  the  odd  fact 
struck  me  that  by  its  own  neglect,  Holly- 
wood had  unwittingly  done  a  surprisingly 
good  turn.  If  a  million  dollars  instead  of 
several  thousands  were  spent  on  these 
wholesome  little  movies,  they  would  soon 
lose  all  the  appeal  of  reality.  High  school 
proms  would  become  glamorous  sequined 
affairs  with  Lana  Turner  as  belle  of  the 
ball,  and  the  football  hero  would  invariably 
turn  out  to  be  some  handsome  idol  such  as 
Tyrone  Power,  instead  of  the  fresh-faced 
kid  with  the  short  haircut  who  plays  the 
role  now. 

So  there,  Movie  Moguls,  this  derided 
younger  generation  has  done  it  again ! 
Maybe  next  Saturday  evening  I'll  don  my 
sister's  ribbons  and  sweater  and  go  down 
and  giggle  with  the  rest  of  them.  I  wonder 
if  Bette  Davis  will  miss  me. 

CLARICE  BOYD,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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HOLLYWOOD'S  HEART 
Second  Prize  Letter 
#5.00 

In  Texas  City,  Texas,  a  town  of  tears, 
Hollywood  poured  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness and  six  million  Texans  say  "God  Bless 
Hollywood." 

No  sooner  had  word  of  the  disastrous 
explosion,  which  took  over  600  lives  and 
injured  thousands,  reached  the  West  Coast 
than  phone  calls  and  telegrams  began  pour- 
ing into  the  stricken  area. 

Bandleader  Phil  Harris  offered  his  serv- 
ices and  those  of  the  entire  cast  of  the  Jack 
Benny  radio  show  in  putting  on  two  bene- 
fit shews  with  the  proceeds  going  to  the 
Texas  City  relief  fund.  Frank  Sinatra, 
Alice  Faye,  Gene  Autry  and  Jose  Iturbi 
are  just  a  few  of  the  Hollywood  stars  who 
asked  to  be  included  in  the  list  of  per- 
formers. 

Lauritz  Melchior,  who  was  making  a 
concert  appearance  here  at  the  time,  left 
his  dressing  room  following  a  strenuous 
program  and  appeared  on  the  stages  of  two 
local  theaters,  where  he  appealed  for  aid 
for  Texas  City  survivors.  Gale  Storm,  who 
was  visiting  her  mother  in  this  city,  joined 
Mr.  Melchior  in  his  impromptu  show  and 
appeal. 

If  anyone  says  Hollywood  doesn't  have 
a  heart,  just  ask  Texas. 

LAURAINE  SCHWARTZ,  Houston,  Texas 


LADY  LIZABETH 
£1.00 

Hollywood  producers,  directors  and  cast- 
ing directors,  I  have  a  bone  to  pick  with 
you.  My  bone  of  contention  is  lovely  Liza- 
beth  Scott.  I  saw  Liz  in  the  first  picture 
she  made,  "You  Came  Along."  She  gave 
a  heartwarming  performance.  She  had  a 
quality  very  rare  in  many  of  the  stars  of 
today — she  looked  fresh  and  clean  both  in- 
side and  out.  She  had  a  flair  for  comedy 
and  romance  and,  above  all,  she  was  a  lady. 

There  seems  to  be  a  definite  dearth  of 
ladies  in  our  movies,  girls  who  either  act 
or  look  like  ladies.  Perhaps  our  movie 
makers  believe  they  are  being  realistic.  If 
so,  Heaven  help  our  civilization !  I  don't 
agree  with  them.  They  are  evidently  guilty 
of  thinking  that  a  lady  cannot  be  interest- 
ing if  she  acts  as  such.  Again,  I  disagree. 
Lizabeth  Scott  was  both  convincing  and  in- 
teresting in  "You  Came  Along." 

The  very  next  picture  she  was  slapped 
into  she  was  supposed  to  be  an  escaped 
criminal,  but  the  warmth  and  sincerity  and 
genuineness  of  her  personality  made  the 
character  incongruous.  Now,  in  her  latest 
picture,  she  chases  and  throws  herself  at 
the  hard-boiled  Mr.  Bogart,  a  role  which 
will  only  compare  her  to  Lauren  Bacall. 
She  has  already  been  branded  a  poor  man's 
Lauren  Bacall,  a  very  unflattering  appel- 
lation. I  like  Lauren  Bacall,  her  subtle  un- 
dercurrent of  come-hither,  but  that's  not 
our  Liz. 

Count  the  number  of  screen  ladies.  You 
can  tick  them  off  on  your  fingers.  Many  of 
them  have  been  your  favorites  for  years. 
Let's  do  better  by  our  Liz.  How  about  a 
publicity  campaign  with  its  keynote  "Lady 
Lizabeth  Scott"?  Corny?  I  don't  think  so, 
and  I'm  sure  there  are  others  who  agree 
with  me. 

LUCILLE  HALUSKA,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MOVIES'  SILVER  LINING 
£1.00 

My  mother  is  an  invalid  and  has  been  for 
a  long  time.  I  gave  up  my  work  to  take 
care  of  her,  but  this  staying  home  night  and 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  has  about  got 
me  down.  I  was  feeling  very  low  in  spirits. 


Don't  be  an  outsider,  Honey— let 
Mum  keep  your  charm  from  fading 

THE  MUSIC  is  solid— partners  are  plen- 
tiful. So  what's  a  dreamboat  like  you 
doing  all  by  your  lonesome? 

A  girl's  first  dance  of  the  evening  may  be 
her  last  if  she's  guilty  of  underarm  odor. 


Don't  take  chances— play  safe  with  Mum. 

True,  you  can  trust  your  bath  to  wash 
away  past  perspiration,  but  to  prevent  risk 
of  future  underarm  odor,  trust  Mum! 

a  checks  perspiration  odor 

1.  Safe  for  cha  rm.  Mum  checks  underarm 
odor,  gives  sure  protection  all  day  or  all 
evening. 

2.  Safe  for  skin.  No  irritating  crystals. 
Snow-white  Mum  is  gentle,  harmless  to 
skin. 

3.  Safe  for  clothes.  No  harsh  ingredi- 
ents in  Mum  to  rot  or  discolor  fine  fabrics. 
Economical,  Mum  doesn't  dry  out  in  the 
jar.  Quick,  easy  to  use,  even  after  you're 
dressed. 

•         •  • 

For  Sanitary  Napkins— Mum  is  gentle,  safe, 
dependable . . .  ideal  for  this  use,  too. 


SCREENLAND 
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Then  one  Sunday  night  I  got  a  chance  to 
get  away  for  a  few  hours.  I  went  to  see 
the  picture,  "Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By,"  and 
when  Judy  Garland  sang  "Look  for  The 
Silver  Lining,"  oh,  my,  what  it  did  for  me ! 
I  left  the  theater  feeling  like  I  had  a  new 
lease  on  life.  It  did  me  so  much  good.  No 
sermon  at  church  could  have  done  more  for 
me  than  the  way  Judy  put  over  that  song. 
It  sure  has  made  me  look  on  the  brighter 
side  of  life  and  I  feel  so  much  better. 

Keep  singing,  Judy,  for  others  may  be 
helped  as  much  as  I  was. 

GENEVA  McCOY,  Alton,  III. 


REMODEL  WESTERNS 
#1.00 

My  six  year  old  boy,  like  so  many  other 
youngsters  his  age,  is  an  ardent  Roy  Rogers 
and  Red  Ryder  fan.  Indeed,  I  have  accom- 
panied him  to  so  many  Roy  Rogers  pic- 
tures that  I  think  I  could  close  my  eyes 
from  beginning  to  end  of  one  of  these 
Western  shows  and  conjure  up  a  fair  re- 
production of  what  is  being  enacted  on  the. 
screen. 

I  ardently  wish  that  the  movie  producers 
who  release  these  cowboy  pictures  would 
remember  that,  in  addition  to  the  juveniles 
who  comprise  the  whistling,  cheering  and 
hooting  section  of  the  audience,  there  are 
many  of  us  adults  who  must  sit  stolidly 
through  a  performance  so  familiar  that  at 
times  we  are  positive  we  have  seen  the  pic- 
ture before.  The  story  is  invariably  only 
a  slightly  altered  version  of  the  same  hack- 
neyed theme  that  should  have  been  put  in 
moth  balls  long  ago.  Now,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  a  picture  of  this  nature  must  be 
jammed  full  of  action — cattle  rustling,  gun 
play  and  the  inevitable  wrestling  bout  in 
which  the  virile  hero,  locked  in  the  arms  of 
his  bitterest  foe,  overturns  tables,  hurtles, 
still  locked  to  his  adversary,  from  a  bal- 
cony and  leaves  the  saloon,  where  these 
contests  unfailingly  take  place,  in  a  com- 
plete shambles.  This  dynamic,  he-man  stuff 
understandably  appeals  to  the  youngsters 
and  holds  them  in  a  state  of  enchantment 
throughout  the  entire  picture  ;  but,  Mr.  Pro- 
ducer, the  fact  remains  that  it  is  pretty  old 
stuff  to  us  grown-ups. 

However,  we  will  concede  the  point  that 
a  Roy  Rogers  or  Red  Ryder  show  minus 
scenes  of  this  sort  would  impel  all  the 
youngsters  to  stay  at  home  on  Saturday 
nights,  content  to  listen  to  their  cowboy 
favorite  on  the  radio.  Our  major  objections 
lie  in  the  fact  that  the  plot,  which  many  a 
youngster  doesn't  understand  anyway  and 
which  is  seemingly  designed  for  the  more 
mature  members  of  the  audience,  would 
stand  an  overhaul  job. 

MRS.  AGNES  REHDER,  Portland,  Ore. 


MOVIE  CRITICS 
#1.00 

My  husband  and  I  and  another  young 
couple  were  among  the  lucky  first-nighters 
at  the  premiere  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  newest 
picture,  "Monsieur  Verdoux,"  and  from  the 
rest  of  the  audience's,  as  well  as  our  own 
enthusiastic  reception  of  it,  I  truly  expected 
rave  notices  from  the  critics.  Frankly,  I 
was  both  disappointed  and  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted by  their  unison  in  agreeing  that  it 
should  be  panned  more  than  praised. 

Personally,  I  am  grateful  that  I  am  never 
too  influenced  by  their  blase  and  destructive 
general  criticism.  I  have  seen  too  many 
pictures  raved  about  by  critics  that  have 
bored  me ;  I  have  seen  too  many  thorough- 
ly enjoyable  pictures  and  plays  lose  their 
audiences  or  close  down  because  the  critics 
have  opened  their  often  too  big  and  wrong- 
opinioned  mouths.  I  go  to  the  movies  for 


enjoyment,  tor  genius  such  as  Charlie 
Chaplin  no  doubt  has  always  given  us,  and 
am  fair  enough  to  know  that  the  enthusiasm 
and  applause  I  heard  that  representative 
first-night  audience  give  meant  that  tht 
picture  was  good  and  enjoyable  despite 
what  any  critic  might  later  say. 

The  critics,  in  their  aftermath,  have  lik- 
ened themselves  to  a  selfish  mother  (she 
is  in  the  minority  but  nevertheless  exists  in 
lamentable  cases)  who  wants  her  son  or 
daughter  to  stay  a  child  always,  so  that  he 
or  she  might  need  her  and  remain  with  her 
instead  of  maturing  and  living  his  or  her 
own  happy  life.  For,  in  lamenting  only  the 
disappearance  of  Chaplin's  trick  derby,  mus- 
tache and  cane ;  his  funny  trousers  and 
slapstick  comedy,  is  to  overlook  tr?e  fact 
that  these  are  grown-up,  serious  days,  that 
Chaplin  has  changed  only  in  that  he  wants 
to  be  permitted  to  grow  up,  too.  Surely  his 
comedy  was  clever  and  funny  as  ever;  his 
story  entertaining,  his  acting  genius  dis- 
played in  an  incomparable  manner.  That  he 
took  it  upon  himself  to  say  some  ugly 
truths  in.  a  subtle  way  should  not  be 
frowned  upon.  For  what  he  said  was  true 
and  ably  presented.  Instead  of  not  forgiv- 
ing him  for  saying  some  timely  truths  and 
giving  us  all  something  to  think  about  along 
with  a  lot  of  fun,  I  urge  the  critics  to  ad- 
mit that  perhaps  some  of  what  Chaplin  said 
was  just  a  bit  over  their  heads  and  that 
they  were  not  big  enough  to  understand  it, 
or  his  intentions  in  giving  it. 

RUTH  BRACKER  STONE,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  BERLIN  STORY 
#1.00 

While  the  vogue  is  on  for  musical  bio- 
graphies, why  doesn't  Hollywood  film  the 
life  of  Irving  Berlin?  Here  is  our  favorite 
rags-to-riches  theme :  the  poor  boy  who 
sang  for  pennies  in  the  Bowery  and  rose 
to  become  America's  No.  1  popular  song 
writer.  Here  is  tear- jerking  pathos :  the 
early  death  of  his  first  wife,  after  which 
he  wrote  the  beautiful  song,  "When  I  Lost 
You."  Here  is  the  masculine  version  of 
Cinderella :  the  boy  from  the  east  side  of 
the  tracks  who  wooed  and  won  the  lovely 
society  girl,  Ellen  Mackay.  For  her  he 
wrote  "Always."  Singing  his  ageless  songs 
could  be  a  galaxy  of  Hollywood's  big-name 
songsters  ;  and  the  title  role  could  be  played 
by  Larry  ("Jolson  Story")  Parks  which 
would  be  a  worthy  successor  to  his  first 
triumph.  Hollywood,  why  are  you  waiting? 
This  would  be  a  picture  with  everything! 

MARION  C.  SCHULTZ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DURBIN-SINATRA  TEAM? 
#1.00 

The  critics  are  agreed  that  Deanna  Dur- 
ban's films  would  benefit  by  a  change  of 
plot.  I  concur,  and  would  further  suggest 
that  a  leading  man  whose  popularity  equals 
or  surpasses  her  own  would  be  a  welcome 
change.  One  who  could  join  her  in  song 
would  be  even  better.  I  think  Mr.  Frank 
Sinatra  would  fill  the  bill  very  nicely !  His 
roguish,  relaxed  screen  personality  would 
also  be  a  perfect  foil  for  Deanna's  demure 
and  rather  prim  one. 

MISS  M.  L.  DAILEY,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


RETURN  OF  "THE  SHEIK" 
#1.00 

It  seems  to  me  that  Hollywood  producers 
are  running  out  of  material  for  stories ! 
They  are  turning  plays  into  movies,  and  re- 
writing every  novel  on  the  market  for  the 
same  purpose.  Why  don't  they  take  the 
really  old  pictures,  the  silent  films,  and  re- 
make them?  I  am  sixteen,  and  of  course  I 
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102  OUT  OF  122  WIVES  AND  MOTHERS  REPORT 
NO  CHAFING  WITH  FREE-STRIDE  MODESS! 


do  not  remember  the  silent  films,  but  in 
an  old  theater  I've  seen  quite  a  few,  and 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  them. 

Frankly,  I  am  simply  dying  to  see  "Son 
of  the  Sheik"  done  over  again.  This  utter- 
ly thrilling  romance,  with  Hollywood's  own 
touches,  would,  I  think,  make  a  great  box- 
office  hit.  As  for  finding  a  star  to  replace 
Rudolph  Valentino,  I  suggest  Alan  Ladd, 
Cornel  Wilde,  Paul  Henreid  or  Ty  Power 
as  the  hard,  strong,  romantic  Sheik. 

THELMA  WEIMAN,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


MOVIE  MATURITY 
£1.00 

Isn't  it  about  time  for  motion  picture 
companies  to  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  older  people 
who  enjoy  attending  the  movies  and  that 
we  are  a  little  bit  tired  of  immature  young- 
sters portraying  all  the  roles  of  American 
life?  Understand,  we  know  that  the  young- 
sters need  their  chances,  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  given  roles  too  big  for 
them.  Besides  all  romantic  couples  are  not 
beautiful  women  and  handsome  men. 

The  producers  prate  about  making  real- 
istic pictures — well,  then,  why  don't  they 
give  us  more  pictures  concerning  older  peo- 
ple? Also  we  do  not  demand  that  all  our 
heroines  be  breathtakingly  beautiful  nor  our 
heroes  young  and  replicas  of  Adonis.  Per- 
haps sometimes  we  would  like  to  see  just 
average  sort  of  people  like  ourselves. 

TEXAS  WOODBURN  LAWRENCE, 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


STAR  TEAM 
£1.00 

Why  doesn't  20th  Century-Fox  do  some- 
thing about  Tyrone  Power  and  Linda  Dar- 
nell? In  other  words  I  mean  to  say  that 
Tyrone's  and  Linda's  fans  are  anxious  to 
see  them  in  more  pictures  working  as  a 
team.  Their  fans  want  them  to  work  to- 
gether like  they  did  in  "Blood  and  Sand," 
and  many  other  pictures. 

So  get  wise,  20th  Century-Fox,  and  you 
will  see  how  we'll  cheer  when  we  see  Ty- 
rone and  Linda  co-starring  again. 

RACHEL  ALMOGUERA,  Ponce,  Puerto  Rico 


A  RIGHT  GUY 
£1.00 

For  a  long  time  I've  been  listening  to 
people  making  unkind  remarks  about  my 
favorite  actor,  and  now,  thanks  to  Alyce 
Canfield's  wonderful  story,  "Thorobred 
Mongrel,"  some  of  the  so-called  critics  will 
get  the  real  low-down  on  Victor  Mature. 

Victor  has  been  my  favorite  since  his 
very  first  movie  role  and  now  at  long  last 
a  story  has  been  written  which  confirms  my 
opinion  of  him  in  every  way.  How  anyone 
can  look  at  his  smiling  face  and  find  him 
anything  but  a  right  guy,  I'll  never  know ! 
Just  by  looking  at  him  you  can  tell  his 
carefree  attitude  is  just  a  cover-up  for  the 
sentimental  guy  he  really  is.  Personally,  I 
don't  believe  he  has  ever  done  a  thoughtless 
or  unkind  act  in  his  whole  life.  He  is  glad 
to  be  alive,  and  he  has  a  really  honest-to- 
goodness  interest  in  people. 

He  is  every  bit  as  nice  in  real  life,  too. 
He  was  in  my  home  town  during  the  "Tars 
and  Spars"  show  and  his  talk  at  one  of 
our  theaters  was  sincere,  friendly  and  not 
in  least  movie-starrish.  His  carefree  atti- 
tude may  fool  some  people,  but  not  quite 
everyone.  You  just  can't  hide  a  fine  char- 
acter like  his  no  matter  how  hard  you  try. 

Lots  of  luck  and  all  the  happiness  in  the 
world  to  a  really  "regular  fellow" — Victor 
Mature. 

STORME  SPRING,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Housewives  over  the  country  recently 
made  a  discovery  that'll  be  comforting 
news  to  every  girl  who  chafes  . . . 

Women  who  had  suffered  chafe  with 
their  regular  napkin  tested  a  new,  im- 
proved napkin,  Free-Stride  Modess.  Ob- 
ject: to  see  if  it  gave  freedom  from 
chafe. 

Verdict:  102  out  of  122  reported  no 
chafing  with  Free-Stride  Modess. 
The  secret  of  the  chafe-free  comfort 
so  many  women  found  in  Free-Stride 
Modess  lies  in  the  clever  fashioning  of 
the  napkin  edges. 

Free-Stride  Modess  has  extra  cotton 
on  its  edges — extra  softness  —  right 
where  the  cause  of  chafe  begins. 


The  extra  cotton  also  acts  to  direct 
and  retain  moisture  inside  the  napkin, 
keeping  the  edges  dry  and  smooth 
longer.  And  dry,  smooth  edges  dont 
chafe! 

So  safe,  too!  Free-Stride  Modess  has  a 
triple  safety  shield  and  a  sealed-in  deo- 
dorant to  keep  you  confident,  care- 
free. On  sale  everywhere  now.  Product 
of  Personal  Products  Corporation. 
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DID  YOU  know  that  before  a  girl 
becomes  a  top-flight  actress  or 
fashion  model  she  must  take  a 
course  in  "hands"?  Yes'm,  she  must  know 
how  to  make  them  lovely  looking  and 
she  must  know  how  to  use  them  for 
posing.  It's  a  pretty  extensive  course, 
too.  which  should  prove  to  you  that  the 
way  your  hands  look  and  the  way  you 
use  them  are  extremely  important  to 
your  entire  appearance.  Look  at  Rita 
Hayworth's  hands.  The  nails  are  long 
and  faultlessly  groomed  whether  or  not 
she  wears  polish  Of  course  she  usually 
does  wear  polish  because  it  gives  a  won- 
derful "alive"  look  to  hands. 

That  goes  for  all  the  stars  in  Holly- 
wood, though  not  all  of  them  have  the 
beautiful  hands  that  Rita  does.  But 
each  and  every  one  of  them  knows  how 
to  take  care  of  her  hands  and  use  them 
properly.  No  fidgeting,  hand  twisting, 
and  nail  biting  for  these  girls — they 
know  better. 

You  can  really  tell  a  lot  about  people 
just  by  looking  at  their  hands  and  are 
strongly  affected  by  what  you  see.  There 
are  several  types  of  hand  offenders.  Take 
Fidgety  Florence.  She's  no  fun  at  a 
party  because  she  just  sits  there  and 
twists  her  hands  aimlessly,  pats  her  hair, 


Hands 
tell  the 
TALE 


Did  you  know  that 
people  can  fell 

your  personal  habits 
just  by  looking 

at  your  hands? 

By  Claire  Finucane 


The  way  you  use  your  hands  tells 
whether  or  not  you  are  graceful.  Rita 
Hayworth's  movements  are  always 
subtly  charming,  dancing  or  sitting. 


The  hands  that  show  you  to  be  a 
well-groomed  girl  need  lots  of  atten- 
tion. Rita  Hayworth  gives  hers  daily 
care  —  that's  why  they're  lovely. 


plucks  at  real  or  imaginary  threads  on 
upholstered  chairs,  and  toys  with  jewelry 
until  all  those  about  her  become  nervous, 
too.  Then  we  have  Cuticle  Picking-Nail 
Biting  Nellie  who,  in  addition  to  the 
very  unpretty  picture  she  imposes  upon 
you,  gives  you  the  unflattering  impres- 
sion that  her  thoughts  are  a  million  miles 
away.  We  also,  of  course,  have  Grimy 
Gerty.  Unless  you  are  a  mechanic  or 
engaged  in  some  (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


Rita  likes  to  vary  her  polish  from  deep 
reds  to  pale  pinks.  She  is  in  two  new 
pictures:  Columbia's  "Down  to 
Earth"  and  "The  Lady  from  Shanghai. ' 
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ScREENLAND 


How  far  will  she  go  lo  trap  a 
killer .  .  n;  any  other  man? 


Erght'beoutiful  girls  on  his  mind 
...  and  ail  of  them  quite  dead! 


His  alibi  wos  clever ...  and  she 
was  very,  very  beautiful,  too! 


Set!  K  I',  N  \.  A  N  p 
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JHtSOWS  HE  WROTE! 


THE  LOVES  HE  KNEW! 


Wherever  he 
went  there 
was  a  lovely 
face,  a  trim 
ankle  and 
melodies  that 
set  an  era 
aflame!  Gad, 
what  a  life! 


The  story  of 
Joe  Howard, 
America's 
most  romantic 
troubadour! 
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JUNE  HAVES  •  MARE  STEVENS 


with 


MARTHA  STEWART  •  REGINALD  GARDINER 


LENORE  AUBERT  •  WILLIAM  FRAWLEY  -  GENE  NELSON  •  TRUMAN  BRADLEY     GEORGE  CLEVELAND 

Directed  by  LLOYD  BACON  •  Produced  by  GEORGE  JESSEL 
Screen  Play  by  Lewis  R.-  Foster 


CENTURY-FOX 
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loan  Caulfield  co-stars  with  William  Holder  (lower  right)  in  Paramount's 
gay  new  comedy,  "Dear  Ruth,"  in  which  Billy  DeWolfe  (right)  appears  as 
her  disgruntled  suitor  and  Edward  Arnold  (top)  as  her  genial  father. 

IT  WAS  a  tough  fight,  but  you  won.  What  kind  of  a  battle 
would  a  beautiful  blonde  be  fighting,  you  may  ask?  That's 
just  it.  A  beautiful  blonde  can  get  by  on  looks  alone — un- 
less she's  a  fighter.  And  then,  watch  out.  Consider  the  breaks 
you  had  when  you  first  came  to  Hollywood  from  a  Broadway 
play.  In  "Monsieur  Beaucaire,"  teamed  with  Bob  Hope.  In 
"Welcome  Stranger,"  with  Bing  Crosby  and  Barry  Fitzgerald. 
In  "Blue  Skies,"  with  Crosby  and  Fred  Astaire.  Fast  company 
for  a  beginner.  Any  other  lovely  might  have  floated  through 
these  pleasant  pictures  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  just  relying  on 
big-star  names  to  carry  her  along.  Not  Caulfield.  You  were  in 
there  pitching,  trying  to  keep  up  with  those  great  performers. 
You  seemed  to  be  trying  too  hard;  there  was  something  a  trifle 
grim  about  your  charm  at  times.  But  now  comes  "Dear  Ruth," 
and  you're  on  your  own.  You're  practically  the  star  of  the  show, 
even  though  Bill  Holden,  in  his  comeback  after  his  years  in  the 
service,  gives  a  grand,  ingratiating  performance.  "Dear  Ruth"  is 
one  of  the  brightest,  smartest,  funniest  pictures  Paramount  has 
ever  turned  out,  and  that's  saying  something.  Now  you're  a  real, 
not  just  an  advertised  star.  When  audiences  have  seen  this  gay 
film,  there  is  going  to  be  a  deluge  of  fan  letters  at  Paramount 
addressed  to  "Dear  Ruth." 
Consider  this  the  first  one. 
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Barbara  finished  her  high 
school  education  on  the 
set  at  20fh  Century-Fox 
while  making  "Margie." 
Recently  she  announced 
her  engagement  to  John- 
ny Fontaine,  shown 
above.  She's  also  found 
time  to  appear  as  Lady 
Louisa  in  "Captain  from 
Castile."  with  Ty  Power. 


By 
Kate 
Holliday 


The  schoolgirl 
siren  of  "Mar- 
gie," Barbara 
Lawrence,  has 
been  cast  with 
Tyrone  Power, 
announced  her 
engagement  — 
and  all  at  sev- 
enteen. What's 
your  hurry, 
honey? 


IT  IS  one  of  the  minor  miracles  of  Hollywood  that 
you  have  ever  seen  Barbara  Lawrence  on  the 
screen.  And  by  that  statement  I  mean  either  as 
the  blonde  flapper  in  "Margie"  01  in  any  other  picture 
she  ever  thought  of  making. 

Young  Barbara,  you  see,  has  a  jinx.  It  stems  from 
the  fact  that  she  has  just  turned  seventeen.  There  is 
a  California  law,  as  you  may  have  heard,  which  com- 
mands that  every  young  gentleman  or  lady  who  is 
either  under  eighteen  or  has  not  finished  high  school 
be  educated  on  the  set — and  educated  like  mad.  Three 
hours  a  day  are  therefore    (Please  turp  to  page  75) 
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There's  Van  and  there's 


Frankie — but  Gable's 


been  sending  his  fans  for 


seventeen  solid  years 


Deborah  Kerr,  beautiful  British  star  who  makes  her  American  debut  opposite  King  Cable  in  "The 
Hucksters,"  served  tea  in  her  portable  dressing  room  every  afternoon  at  four.  And  the  King  liked  it 


Horseshoe  of  flowers  bearing  bars  of  soap  in 
recognition  of  Cable's  role  as  a  "Love  That 
Soap"  man  in  the  film  came  from  cast  and  crew. 


Jack  Conway  directs  Cable  and  Gardner  for  a  hot  clinch.  He 
may  not  look  it,  but  The  King's  all  ready  to  go  into  action. 
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Cable  with  the  way  with  the  women  and  Ava  Gardner  with  the 


By 

Constance  Palmer 


Sure  and  it  was  a  great 
day  when  Director  Cur- 
tiz  rechristened  Ted 
North  Michael  (after 
himself)  and  cast  him 
as  the  handsome  hero 
in  "The  Unsuspected" 


Audrey  Totter  and  Michael  (formerly  Ted)  North  in  a  dramatic 
scene  from  "The  Unsuspected,"  Mike's  big  come-back  break. 


WHEN  Michael  Curitz,  Warners'  ace  producer-director, 
looked  at  the  young  fellow  who  was  introduced  as  Ted 
North,  he  announced  with  typical  Curtiz  decision,  "Here 
is  my  new  son.  I  will  call  him  after  me!"  On  the  instant,  Ted 
North  did  a  quick  fade-out  and  Michael  North,  potential  star, 
appeared  in  a  long-shot. 

Young  North  said  goodbye  to  his  other  self  without  tears. 
He  was  pretty  fed-up  with  it  anyway.  To  be  precise,  a  particu- 
larly active  jinx  had  been  giving  him  its  full  attention  for  the 
past  year.  So  perhaps  there  was  something  symbolic  in  the 
signing  of  a  personal  contract  with  Curtiz  on  December  31st, 
1946 — exactly  seven  years  to  the  day  he  first  came  to  Hollywood. 
There's  magic  in  the  number  seven:  it  gave  him  the  new  name, 
a  big  chance  and  a  new  lease  on  life. 

"I  was  called  to  test  for  the  heavy  in  'The  Unsuspected'  just 
before  Christmas,"  Mike  told  me.  "And  when  they  said  I 
wouldn't  do  for  that  but  was  to  come  back  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  for  another  test,  I  was  banged  down  and  then  bounced 
right  back  up  again." 

Being  slapped  down  was  something  Mike  had  been  trying  to 
get  used  to.  When  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1942  he'd  been 
under  contract  to  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  There  was  the  usual 
understanding  that  he  and  the  studio  would  take  up  where  they 
left  off  when  he  became  a  civilian     (Please  turn  to  page  85) 


HOLLAND:  With  the  first  in  our 
series  underway,  it's  nice  to  wel- 
come you  all  back  again  to  the 
argumentative  board.  And,  believe  me, 
this  time  we're  going  to  go  neck-deep 
into  a  subject  that  has  really  been  get- 
ting an  airing  of  late,  namely,  Hollywood 
morals  and  whether  or  not  you  think 
they're  too  loose.  So  here  we  go!  Just 
what  is  your  reaction  to  the  publicity 
Hollywood  has  had  of  late — the  unfavor- 
able publicity?  Is  there  any  basis  for  it? 

IRENE:  Where  there's  smoke,  there's 
usually  fire.  I  don't  feel  things  are  made 
up  out  of  air  all  of  the  time,  even  though 
I  readily  admit  that  you  seldom  see  any- 


thing about  Hollywood  in  the  papers 
that's  good. 

GLENN:  The  name  Hollywood  is 
synonymous  with  a  lust  for  living  and 
loose  morals — if  you're  to  believe  what 
you  read.  You  know,  it's  a  misconcep- 
tion about  a  star  being  a  privileged 
character.  Privileged  nothing!  We're  on 
a  spot  continually. 

LINDA:  How  right  you  are!  Wher- 
ever Hollywood  is  concerned  you'll  al- 
ways find  exaggeration.  Either  you're  a 
Pollyanna  or  a  complete  no-good. 

SHIRLEY.  I  think  the  stars— and 
they  are  certainly  the  minority  of  all  the 
stars  in  Hollywood — are  partly  responsi- 
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Are  Hollywood  Morals  Too  Loose?' 

Forum  Conducted  By  Jack  Holland 


f 


I 


LINDA  DARNELL  in 
"Forever  Amber." 
Below,  Linda  chats  on 
set  with  Mr.  W.  T. 
White,  superintend- 
ent of  the  school 
system  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
— Linda's  home  town. 
SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  in 
"The  Bachelor  and 
the  Bobby -Soxer" 
(left  center) .  Shirley 
is  also  pictured  with 
her  handsome  and 
devoted  young  hus- 
band, john  Agar. 
IRENE  DUNNE  in 
"Life  with  Father" 
(  far  left )  .  In  the 
Warner  Bros,  produc- 
tion of  the  famous 
play  Miss  Dunne  as 
Mother  co-stars  with 
William  Powell  in 
the   role   of  Father. 


ble  for  the  bad  impression  some  have  of 
Hollywood  in  that  they  aren't  careful 
enough  about  gossip.  I  go  to  the  beauty 
parlor  once  a  year  and  the  operator  pro- 
ceeds to  give  me  the  whole  year's  rumors 
about  everyone.  Stars  should  keep  con- 
fidences and  be  careful  of  their  friends. 
And  they  should  watch  their  tongues! 

BOB:  I  don't  think  there's  any  real 
basis  to  the  bad  publicity  at  all.  To  give 
you  an  example,  I  once  made  a  picture 
called  ''King's  Row"  which  was  a  true 
picturization  of  every  small  town  in 
America — and  the  world.  A  story  of  the 
hidden  feelings  and  emotions  of  people 
that  eventually  break  into  the  open.  But 
in  Hollywood  these  things  break  into 
print  and  are  magnified  300  times.  Why, 
in  my  own  case  I've  read  things  written 
about  me  that  either  were  completely 
false  or  were  so  exaggerated  that  I 
couldn't  recognize  them. 

LINDA:  A  lot  of  people  misbehave  in 
Hollywood,  [    (Pleaxe  turn  to  page  80) 


CLENN  FORD  in  "The  Man  from  Colorado," 
in  which  he  co-stars  with  William  Holden. 


SEND  IN  YOUR  QUESTIONS 
FOR  STAR  DISCUSSION! 

We  have  selected  five  of  Hollywood's  top 
stars  to  give  their  frank  opinions,  in  round-table 
discussion,  on  provocative  questions.  This  new 
feature  is  dedicated  toward  bringing  you,  the 
reader  and  movie-goer,  into  closer  contact  with 
your  screen  favorites.  Now  you  can  speak  out 
to  them  as  to  intimate  friends  on  personal  prob- 
lems or  topics  of  general  interest,  and  they  will 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  honest  opinions. 
What  subject  would  you  like  to  have  them  take 
up  next?  Screenland's  Star  Advisers  will  pick 
the  question  which  they  consider  most  interest- 
ing for  intelligent  discussion.  Get  in  on  the  fun! 


ROBERT  CUMMINCS  in  "Heaven  Only  Knows,' 
in    which    he   co-stars   with    Brian  Donlevy 
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FRED  ROBBINS 


Gather  'round  for  another  session 


with  Fred  Robbins  and 


the  latest  disk  dope 


and  platter  chatter 
By  Fred  Robbins 


HYA.  CHICKS!  Are  you  getting 
your  kicks?  Well,  let's  sample 
what  ticks  and  knock  out  some 

licks! 

I  mean  licks  about  what  ticks  in  the 
jump-dumps  and  jive-dives  this  month. 
Like  a  new  batch  of  movies  for  your 
glimmers,  there's  lotsa  new  cookies  for 
your  sound  flap  in  that  ever-lovin'  oven. 
Lemme  put  my  paw  in  and  take  out  the 
well-done  ones.   We're  in  business! 

HEAVENLY! 

KAY  KYSER:  "Boin-n-ng!",  "If  My 
Heart  Had  a  Window."  Did  I  say  well 


done?  Jack,  this  one  features  Jane  Rus- 
sell, and  is  she  W.D.  or  is  she  W.D.? 
That  word  'Boin-n-ng'  is  just  about  all 
you  can  gulp  when  you  spot  a  chicken 
like  her  and  it  listens  like  a  cute  novelty. 
So  what  if  she's  no  Dinah!  The  'Ole 
Professor  sure  can  pick  vocal  scenery — 
Georgia  Carroll,  Ginny  Simms  and  now 
— hubba!  Harry  Babbitt's  on  the  flip 
with  his  cellophane  vest  for  "If  My 
Heart  Had  a  Window."  (Columbia) 

TOMMY  DORSEY:  "Time  After 
Time,"  "It's  the  Same  Old  Dream."  The 
kid  who  used  to  work  for  the  Fabulous 
One  sang  these  in  that  ■  picture  about 


Brooklyn.  And  the  guy  trying  to  follow 
in  his  tonsilsteps  has  a  fling  at  'em.  A 
good  fling,  too,  'cause  Stu  Foster  owns 
a  dishy  pair  himself.  Tonsils,  that  is. 
Nice  dancin'  this,  Sis.  (Victor) 

FREDDY  MARTIN:  And  as  long  as 
you're  stroppin'  your  insteps,  here's 
more  sound  for  the  same  purpose. 
Coupla  ballads  from  "My  Favorite  Bru- 
nette," starring  the  ski  nose  kid — "Be- 
side You"  and  "Your  Wish  is  My  Com- 
mand." Let's  dance  a  little  closer  and 
hear  Stuart  Wade  sing  the  first  and  Gene 
Conklin  the  backside.  Then  we'll  put  on 
another  dapper  (Please  turn  to  page  83) 


Here  he  is  again,  that  glamor  boy  of  disk  jockeys  and  lightnin'  conductor  of  this  department 
— below,  with  two  famous  guests,  Carmen  Miranda  and  Ella  Logan,  on  Fred's  1280  Club. 
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Two  more  noted  guests  for  Fred's  show:  pianist  Ha- 
zel Scott,  above,  and  Kitty  Kallen,  top.  Catch  Fred 
on  the  screen  in  Columbia's  "Thrills  of  Music"  yet? 
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OMe  it!" 


Ava  Gardner 

To  Dora  Albert 
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I  don't  know  what 


they  see  in  my  face  to  cost 


me  os  'that  type  of  girl.' 
Anyway,  ifs  fun!"  Gor- 
geous Gardner  speaking 


"TT  'M  A  bad  girl  on  the  screen  and 
like  it!"  Ava  Gardner  said  to  me, 
her  green  eyes  looking  straight  at 
me,  as  she  sat  on  a  couch  in  one  of 
MGM's  offices,  looking  like  anything  in 
the  world  but  a  "'bad"  girl.  She's  tall, 
and  wears  smart  but  casual  clothes. 
She's  much  more  sophisticated-looking 
on  the  screen  than  off  it.  Off  the  screen, 
with  her  clear,  smooth  skin,  green  eyes 
and  chestnut  hair,  she  looks  like  a  fugi- 
tive from  an  artist's  model  agency — since 
she  has  exactly  that  look  of  wholesome- 
ness  which  artists  all  over  the  country 
hunt  for. 

Her  official  biography  says  she  was 
once  a  John  Robert  Powers  model.  Her 
official  biography — according  to  Ava 
Gardner  herself — is  all  wrong  on  that 
score,  since  she  never  was  a  model  and 
has  never  even  met  John  Robert  Powers. 
But  she  has  the  Look. 

Off  the  screen,  it's  a  startlingly  differ- 
ent look  from  most  of  the  roles  she's 
played  on  the  screen.  You  can't  help 
remembering  her  as  the  cheap  tramp  in 
"Whistle  Stop,"  the  deadliest  killer  of 
them  all  in  "The  Killers" — only  she 
didn't  need  a  lethal  weapon  (she  could 
do  it  with  a  look)  and  as  a  hard,  tough 
girl  in  other  pictures.  Right  now  she's 
playing  the  tough  night  club  singer  in 
"The  Hucksters,"  in  which  MGM  will 
make  it  obvious  what  girls  like  Jean 
Ogilvie  (the  character  she  plays)  can  do 
to  any  man's  blood  pressure. 

"When  I  was  a  child  and  used  to  see 
actresses  playing  such  roles  on  the  screen, 
I'd  think  to  myself,  'Well,  they  must 
really  be  tough  or  they  couldn't  play 
such  parts.'  Now  I  hope  my  fans  will 
be  more  intelligent  than  I  was. 

"I  don't  know  what  Seymour  Neben- 
zal,  the  first  producer  to  cast  me  in  such 
a  role  in  'Whistle  Stop,'  saw  in  my  face 
to  make  him  decide  I  could  play  that 
type  of  girl.  But  I've  been  grateful  ever 
since,  because  'Whistle  Stop'  led  to  'The 
Killers'  and  to  other  interesting  roles. 
Years  ago  I  played  a  one  line  bit  part 
for  Mr.  Nebenzal.  Then  one  day  he  saw 
me  at  a  party,  looked  at  me  and  said,  T 


remember  you.  I  have  a  feeling  you'd  be 
just  right  for  a  part  in  'Whistle  Stop.' 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  borrowed  me  for 
the  role. 

"I  think  bad  girl  parts  are  easier  to 
play  than  any  other  kind  because  they 
give  you  a  chance  to  get  out  of  your 
own  personality  and  to  play  someone 
else.  After  all,  an  actress  likes  to  act, 
and  since  most  of  us  are  not  witches,  we 
can  really  go  to  town  when  we  play  such 
women. 

"It's  always  easier  to  play  someone 
else  than  to  be  (Please  turn  to  page  67) 

Ava  Gardner,  who  plays  an  alluring  night  club 
singer  in  "The  Hucksters,"  sheds  sirenish  veneer 
when  she  isn't  emoting  before  the  cameras.  Be- 
low, gin  rummy  with  Cable.  Above,  giving  her 
stand-in  knitting  instructions  and  modeling  a 
dress  for  Director  Conway,  who  sits  on  the  floor 
as  he  tries  to  decide  whether  it  is  too  long. 
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JM/V  P/IY/VE 

As  told  to  Jon  Bruce 


IT'S  BEEN  ten  years  since  I  started 
out  in  Holly  wood.    Behind  those 
years  are  lessons  I've  learned,  mis- 
takes I've  made,  hopes  I've  seen  blasted 
or  realized — and  a  fuller  conception  of 
what  makes  life  worthwhile. 

Ordinarily,  I  try  to  steer  away  from 
articles  in  which  I  give  advice.  But  I 
have  had  so  many  letters  from  boys  and 
girls  who  have  asked  me  how  to  get  into 
and  succeed  in  pictures  that  I've  decided 
to  give  my  ideas  exclusively  in  this 
article  for  Screenland.  Not  that  my 
experiences  are  world-shaking.  Or  that, 
my  ideas  are  absolute  authority.  But 
perhaps  what  I've  gone  through  may  be 
of  interest,  and  help,  to  those  young 
people  starting  out  today  as  I  did  ten 
years  ago. 

So  many  young  people  want  to  come 
to  Hollywood  today  to  go  into  pictures 
— and  so  few  are  equipped  for  what  lies 
ahead  of  them.  I  know  how  unequipped 
I  was  when  I  first  bit  the  town.  I  could 
never  recommend,  therefore,  anyone's 
coming  here  with  high  hopes  unless  he 
was  loaded  with  talent  and.  incidentally, 
some  money.  And  by  talent  I  don't  mere- 
ly mean  personality.  Some  think  person- 
ality and  beauty  are  all  that  is  needed 
and  the  gates  l-t^r  film  fame  will  open. 
The  acting,     (Please  turn  to  page  77) 


Payne,  not  so  old  hint! 
likes  youngsters,  under 
stands  their  problems.  Her 
he  goes  over  script  of  "Mir 
acle  on  34th  Street"  witl 
fellow  player  Natalie  Wood 


PAULA  breathed  deep  of  the  clear,  thin  desert  air.  This 
was  always  the  best  part  of  coming  home,  this  first 
glimpse  of  the  gray  cactus-covered  mesa  country 
stretching  ahead  of  her  until  in  the  far  distance  the  purple 
hills  shut  it  in,  held  it  prisoner.  It  was  her  sanctuary,  and 
she  was  crawling  into  it  again  as  she  had  done  so  often 
before. 

Her  mind  went  racing  ahead  of  her  car,  recognizing  and 
holding  each  landmark  long  before  they  were  distinguish- 
able on  that  twisting  road,  full  of  sharp  hairpin  turns.  Then 
at  last  there  was  the  sign  post,  Chuckawalla,  5  miles,  and 
that  last  sharpest  twist  of  all  leading  abruptly  to  the  nar- 
row steel  bridge. 

There  was  a  sudden  screaming  of  brakes  then  as  she  saw 
the  two  men  those  few  feet  ahead  of  her,  standing  beside 
their  parked  sedan  staring  at  the  broken  rail  which  hadn't 
been  fixed  since  a  car  had  smashed  through  and  down  to 
the  dry  river  bed  below.  As  her  roadster  came  to  a  grind- 
ing stop,  Paula  honked  the  horn  impatiently.  "Please,"  she 
ordered.  "I'm  in  a  hurry." 

They  turned  and  looked  at  her  and  even  then,  in  the  be- 
ginning, before  she  knew  either  of  them,  it  was  the  darker 
one  who  held  her.  His  eyes,  they  were  strange  eyes,  remote 
and  unfathomable,  quickened  as  he  looked  at  her  and  she 
found  herself  flushing  as  she  passed,  disturbed  by  the  inten- 
sity of  her  own  reaction. 

Her  confusion  added  to  the  uncertainty  she  had  already 
been  feeling.  She  wondered  why  she  had  been  so  impatient 


Desert: 


The  desert  was  always  there,  waiting.  And 

two  men  were  waiting,  too,  for  a  beautiful 
and  spirited  girl  to  make  up  her  mind  which 

one  of  them  she  loved.  Novelized  version  of 
the  new  Hal  Wallis  production  starring 

Lizabeth  Scott,  John  Hodiak,  Burt  Lancaster 


Copyright  by  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 
Complete  cast  and  credits  on  Pate  38. 


Fictionized  by 
Elizabeth  B.  Petersen 


Lizabeth  Scott  as  Paula,  John  Hodiak  as  the  big-time  gambler,  Eddie 
Bendix,  meet  over  the  protests  of  Paula's  mother,  Fritri,  played  by 
Mary  Astor,  top.  Paula  is  under  Eddie's  sinister  spell  though  Johnny 
Ryan  (Wendell  Corey),  lower  right,  tries  to  break  up  their  romance. 
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1        "DESERT  FURY"  J 

|             A  Hal  B.  Wallis  Production  § 

I                 for  Paramount  release  j 

|  Directed  by  Lewis  Allen.  Screenplay  by  § 

|  Robert  Rossen  from  the  novel  by  Ramona  | 

|  Stewart.  With  the  following  cast:  | 


Eddie  Bendix  . 
Paula  Holier  .  . 
Tom  Hanson  .  . 
Fritzi  Holier  .  . 
Claire  Lindquist 


.  .  JOHN  HODIAK  j 

LIZABETH  SCOTT  j 

BURT  LANCASTER  § 

.  .  .  MARY  ASTOR  { 

.  KRISTINE  MILLER  § 

|   Judge  Berle  Lindquist  .  W.HARRIGAN  § 

|    Pat  Johnson,  Sheriff  JAMES  FLAVIN  | 

|    Mrs.  Lindquist  ....  JANE  NOVAK  § 

|    and  introducing  WENDELL  COREY  as  | 

Johnny  Ryan  I 
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to  get  there  as  she  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  For 
now  that  she  was  here  she  found  herself  holding  off  the 
moment  of  return.  It  was  always  like  this  coming  home. 
There  were  always  those  mixed  emotions  of  eagerness  and 
reluctance. 

The  street  lay  before  her.  dusty  and  familiar,  the  usual 
Main  Street  of  a  town  like  this,  a  few  stores,  a  movie 
theater  and  the  inevitable  saloons.  She  slowed  down  to  a 
crawl  as  she  passed  the  biggest  one,  the  Purple  Sage,  look- 
ing toward  the  shuttered  windows.  As  she  glanced  away 
again  she  saw  the  two  women  on  the  sidewalk.  Judge  Lind- 
quist's  wife  and  daughter. 

She  should  have  known  better  than  to  call  out  that 
friendly  greeting.  For  they  stood  there  studiously  avoid- 
ing her  glance,  just  like  all  the  other  times.  Only  each 
time  they  had  done  it  had  made  her  just  that  much  harder, 
so  that  now  she  could  smile  that  strained  smile  and  pre- 
tend they  amused  her. 

''Window  shopping?"  she  mocked. 

The  younger  one  turned.  "Yes,"  her  voice  was  as  cold 
as  her  pale  eyes,  her  thin  smile.  "But  we  don't  like  what, 
we  see.  It's  too  cheap."  And  taking  her  mother's  arm  she 
stepped  off  the  curl). 

All  pretense  of  amusement  fled  at  that.  Paula  felt  her 
temper  rise  in  a  suffocating  wave  that  left  her  trembling 
and  weak.  Suddenly  she  stepped  on  the  accelerator  so  hard 
that  the  car  shot  forward  in  a  dizzying  burst  of  speed  and 
her  laughter  came  again  as  the  women  jumped  back  on  the 
sidewalk  squealing  their  fright. 

She  was  still  laughing  as  she  saw  Tom  Hanson,  the  tall 
young  deputy  sheriff,  standing  beside  the  water  cooler  in 


"Desert  Fury,"  from  Hal  Wallis*  new  film  starring  Lizabeth  Scotl 
John  Hodiak,  and  Burt  Lancaster  in  powerful  roles,  is  Actionized 

here  in  all  its  dramatic  intensity.  Tell  us:  do  YOU  enjoy  readin 
novelized  versions  of  the  big  new  pictures?  Write  in  your  frank  opinions 


The  story  of  "Desert  Fury"  mounts  to  a  thrill- 
ing climax  as  Paula  (Lizabeth  Scott)  finally 
disillusioned  by  Eddie's  cruelty,  runs  away 
from  him  and,  though  he  follows  her,  she  is  ulti- 
mately rescued  by  Tom,  right  (Burt  Lancaster). 


front  of  the  drug  store.  There  was 
amusement  in  his  blue  eyes  but  his 
mouth  managed  to  remain  serious  as  she 
parked  along  the  curb. 

"I  ought  to  give  you  a  ticket  for  that," 
he  said,  trying  to  sound  stern. 

"It'd  be  worth  it,"  Paula  grinned  im- 
pishly. "The  way  they  jumped,  like  two 
hens!" 

''You  might  have  killed  them,"  he 
pointed  out,  but  a  smile  was  tugging  at 
his  lips. 

"It  was  self-defense.  They  were  throw- 
ing knives  at  me.  Glad  to  see  me,  Tom?" 

"Not  particularly,"  he  tried  to  say  it 
lightly  but  there  was  that  look  in  his  eyes 
that  was  always  there  for  Paula. 

It  helped  seeing  that  look  again.  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you,  too,"  she  said  warmly. 
Then  she  stiffened  as  a  car  pulled  up 
alongside  and  the  two  men  she  had  seen 
at  the  bridge  got  out  of  it. 

Tom  .saw  her  flush  as  they  came  over 
to  her  and  his  mouth  tightened.  He 
looked  like  the  law  now.  grim  and  wary. 
"Hello,  Bendix."  he  said  curtly.  "Stay- 
ing around  here?" 

"Halvorsen  ranch,"  the  dark  one  nod- 
ded, his  eyes  holding  Paula  as  they  had 
before. 

Business?"  Tom  persisted. 
It  was  the  other  one  who  answered, 
the  one  with  the  surly,  hard-bitten  face. 
"Coppers!  All  (Please  turn  to  page  (50) 
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Since  "The  Killers"  big  Burt  has  been  movie  news.  After  completing  "Desert  Fury"  for 
Hal  Wallis  he  went  back  to  Universal- International  for  "Brute  Force,"  Mark  Hellinger's 
production  in  which  Anita  Colby,  left,  Ann  Blyth,  above,  and  Ella  Raines,  right  above, 
also  appear.  At  right,  Burt  with  boss  Hellinger  and  Mrs.  Heilinger.  Below,  with  Mrs. 
Lancaster,  the  former  Norma  Anderson.  The  Lancasters  will  be  three  in  November. 


EVER  since  Universal-International  re- 
leased the  Mark  Hellinger  produc- 
tion of  Hemingway's  great  short 
story,  "The  Killers,"  the  U-I  fan  mail 
department  has  been  swamped  with  letters 
addressed  to  Mr.  Burt  Lancaster.  The 
subject  matter  of  these  letters  ranges  from 
A  to  Z  (ardent  to  zany) ,  but  compiled, 
their  gist  is:  Burt  Lancaster  is  the  type  of 
man  we'd  like  to  love,  and  love  to  marry. 
When,  on  December  28,  1946,  Norma 


Anderson  married  Burt  Lancaster  in 
Yuma.  Arizona,  automatically  she  became 
The  Girl  Most  Envied  by  a  large  part  of 
our  feminine  population,  and  her  love 
story  became  their  favorite  version  of  that 
old  classic,  Boy  meets  Girl. 

Boy  actually  met  Girl  in  the  spring  of 
1945,  in  a  5th  Army  Rest  Camp  a  few 
miles  from  Naples,  Italy.  Burt  was  a 
PFC  serving  with  the  Army  Service 
Forces  and  his    (Please  turn  to  page  73) 


AND  NOW  READ:  Tk*  "Real  Li^ 

I    LOVE  STORY 


By  Marcia  Daughtrey 


Burt's  own 

us,Ve  interview 


1  Troupers  three:  beautiful,  red-haired,  brown-eyed  Gwendolyn,  cute  Donna  Gwen,  proud  husband  and  pop 
I  Donald.  Don  started  trouping  at  three.  Will  Donna  Gwen  follow  in  his  dance-steps?  Mom  Gwendolyn  thinks  so. 
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Donald  O'Connor's  back,  and  Deanna  Durbin's  got  him — in  Universal- International's  "Some- 
thing in  the  Wind."  Left,  Don  and  Deanna  with  songwriter  johnny  Green.  Above,  co-stars 
Durbin  and  O'Connor  between  scenes  with  assistant  dance  director  Margaret  Westberg. 
Below,  Mister  and  Missus,  and  Don  in  scene  from  film  with  Deanna  and  Charles  Winninger. 


THE  NEWS  on  the  O'Connors  is,  of  course,  first,  that  Don 
is  really  back  at  work,  with  his  picture  opposite  Deanna 
Durbin — "Something  in  the  Wind" — completed;  the  stu- 
dio planning  big  things  for  him;  a  weekly  radio  show:  dreams 
of  a  Broadway  play — all  the  excitement  that  goes  with  hard 
work.  Don  has  known  hard  work  since  he  was  a  three-year- 
old,  and  I'll  tell  you  a  little  later  why  I  place  the  fact  of  his 
full-time  work  at  the  studio  and  broadcasting  station  even 
ahead  of  the  news  of  Donna  Gwen  O'Connor. 

Donna  Gwen  (I  gave  her  her  first  name,  Donald  gave  her 
her  second)  has  red  hair  like  mine  and  blue  eyes  like  Don- 
ald's. She  is,  of  course,  adorable;  "and  she  has,  above  every 
other  quality,  that  alertness  which  makes  her  father  a  unique 
person.  She  not  only  notices  everything — she  wants  to  mix  in 
everything.  That's  Don! 

It's  been  so  long  since  Donald  has  been  active  in  movies, 
and  news  in  Screenland,  that  I  realize  I  ought  to  do  the 
embarrassing  chore  of  introducing  myself.  Some  of  Screen- 
land's  readers.  Don  warns  me,  haven't  met  me,  and  some 
may  never  even  have  heard  of  me.  That's  nonsense.  The 
baby  was  news,  and  told  about  in  all  the  newspaper  columns, 
as  well  as  Screenland's  up-to-date  (Please  turn  to  j>age  (>  I ) 


A WRITER'S  favorite  person  to  interview  is  an- 
other writer.  (This  is  not  Narcissism,  but  is 
founded  upon  the  same  fraternal  fascination 
which  causes  one  airline  pilot  to  seek  out  another  at 
a  party,  or  one  surgeon  to  compare  case  histories  with 
any  available  colleague.)  Second  interview  choice  is 
anyone  with  talent.  Talented  folk  are  inevitably 
"good  copy" — i.e.,  their  reported  conversation  makes 
spirited  reading.  Third  choice  (feminine)  is  a  hand- 
some, well-groomed  man  with  a  ready  wit  and  a  way 
with  women. 

When  all  three  choices  are  combined — improbably 
enough — in  one  human  being,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Officer  Dunnegan,  gateman  at  Republic  Studios,  is 
driven  frantic  by  a  daily  influx  of  writers  cajoling  the 
officer  for  passes  to  the  Nelson  Eddy  set. 

The  title  of  the  picture  Mr.  Eddy  is  now  completing 
is  still  in  jeopardy.  Originally  it  was  called  "One  Ex- 
citing Kiss,"  a  label  with  critical  implications  since 
Mr.  Eddy  kisses  Ilona  Massey  jour  times  in  the  film. 
Queried  on  this  situation,  Hona  (who  is  still  fighting 
the  English  language  syllable  by  syllable)  responded, 
"I  enjoyed  every  four  of  them."  Shunning  the  tempta- 
tion to  call  the  opus,  "Four  Exciting  Kisses,"  studio 
officials  delighted  Freudians  and  betrayed  their  box 
office  ambitions  by  titling  it  "End  of  the  Rainbow." 
As  soon  as  the  weather  cleared  and  North  Hollywood 
began  to  swelter  in  a  series  of  ninety-five  degree  days, 
some  genius  had  a  chilling  idea.  Currently,  the  pic- 
ture is  called  "Northwest  Outpost." 

Observed  Nelson,  "Someone  should  reassure  the  cus- 
tomers that,  despite  my  Charlie  McCarthy  reputation 
for  being  a  slow  man  with  a  dollar,  I  do  NOT  wear 
the  red  coat  left  over  from  'Rose  Marie'  in  this 
picture." 

To  return  to  our  introduction  which  accused  Nelson 
Eddy  of  being  1)  a  fellow- writer,  2)  talented,  and 
3)  handsome  and  witty  along  with  having  a  way  with 
women,  it  is  high  time  someone  stressed  these  truths 
while  dispersing  the  nasty  rumor  that  Nelson  Eddy 
is  aloof,  ungracious,  or  inclined  to  take  himself  too 
seriously. 

For  years  around  Hollywood  there  was  an  unjust 
impression  that  Nelson  Eddy  was  the  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  of  the  vocal  cord — resplendent  with  talent, 
remote  with  dignity.  It  is    (Please  turn  to  page  87) 


"Maybe  I  can  buy  a  git-tar  and  learn  to  be  the  chap  who  chir- 
rups in  chaps,"  kids  Nelson  Eddy.  Right  now  you'll  see  him  in 
Republic's  "Northwest  Oufpost,"  in  which  he  plays  a  dashing 
Captain  in  a  colorful  story  of  the  Russian  settlement  in  north- 
ern California.   Lovely  Ilona  Massey,  facing  page,  is  the  gal. 


With  an  off-shoulder  blouse 
Anne  wears  her  Bernardo  san- 
dals. Black  with  separate  gold 
anklet.  Lord  &  Taylor,  N.  Y. 


Pretty  blouses 
have  a  special  spot 

in  all  Hollywood 
wardrobes.  Here's  Anne 
Jeffreys  modeling 
some  nifties.  Don't 
miss  Anne  in  her 
new  opus#  "Riffraff" 

By 
Mary 
Ellen 
Martin 


Write  to  the  manufacturers  listed  on 
page  79  for  name  of  store  nearest  you. 
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In  MGM's  "Unfinished  Dance,"  Karin 
Booth  has  first  big  role  as  a  dancer. 


In  "Cynthia"  Elizabeth  Taylor  has  her 
first  kiss  (from  Jimmy  Lydon)  and 
sings  for  the  first  time  on  the  screen. 


No,  Keenan  Wynn  isn't  appearing  in  the  costume  picture, 
"Green  Dolphin  Street,"  but  like  every  other  player  on  the 
MCM  lot,  he  likes  to  watch  la  Turner  at  work,  so  he 
proudly  escorts  her  to  the  set.  Lana  is  wearing  one  of  the 
thirty-two  gowns  of  nineteenth  century  designed  for  her. 


Ty  Power  and  Lana  Turner,  who've  been  side-stepping  the 
limelight  their  romance  has  placed  them  in,  were  snapped 
at  the  Chanteclair  when  they  weren't  looking.  Another 
scoop,  on  opposite  page,  shows  them  dodging  fans  while 
leaving  a  night  spot.  Lana's  an  ash  blonde  now  for  her 
new  role  in  the  MGM  production,  "Cass  Timberlane ." 


AT  the  birthday  party  Lana  gave  Ty  only 
/\  his  best  friends  were  present.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  Cobb,  Cesar  Romero,  Ty's 
cutter  and  his  publicity  woman,  and  a  few 
others  comprised  the  list.  When  Lana  visited 
the  "Captain  from  Castile"  set,  she  took  one 
look  at  Romero's  magnificent  beard  and  cried : 
"Save  it  for  me  when  you  cut  it  off."  She  was 
kidding,  but  Cesar  still  "saved"  it.  He  brought 
it  to  the  party  beautifully  moulded  into  a  nest 
that  held  a  white  orchid !  Lana  promptly  used 
it  for  a  centerpiece  on  the  table.  Mr.  Powers' 
"loot"  was  terrific.  His  best  girl,  whose  initials 
spell  Lana  Turner,  gave  him  a  gold  cigarette 
case  with  cuff  links  to  match,  a  monogrammed 
leather  script  cover,  and  a  home  recording 
machine  covered  in  alligator. 

TOAN  Crawford  (and  well  she  should  have) 
«*  must  have  known  she  had  a  hit  in  "Pos- 
sessed." She  attended  the  preview  with  Greg 
Bautzer  and  the  Van  Johnsons.  Miracle  gal 
in  more  ways  than  one,  Joan  sat  there  in  the 


dark  and  knitted  a  three-color  sock  throughout 
the  entire  picture.  Van  was  so  touched  by  her 
performance,  he  almost  had  to  use  it  for  a 
handkerchief. 

JUST  why  a  girl  as  beautiful  as  Angela 
Lansbury  has  to  be  relegated  to  those 
slattern  roles  is  a  mystery  to  us.  To  Angela, 
too,  for  .that  matter.  The  studio  says  it's  be- 
cause no  other  actress  can  play  them  as  well. 
At  any  rate,  they've  promised  her  that  the 
part  opposite  Walter  Pidgeon  in  "If  Winter 
Comes"  will  be  her  last  type-casting. 

WITH  the  completion  of  "Ivy"  for  Uni- 
versal-International, Joan  Fontaine  is 
free  of  her  David  Selznick  contract.  On  all 
deals  from  now  on,  she  gets  the  full  amount 
paid  out  for  her  services.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  both  Dana  Andrews  and  Robert  Taylor 
didn't  want  to  be  in  "Thunder  on  the  Hill," 
Joanie's  next  cinema  effort.  All  of  which 
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Gossip  by  Weston  Cost 


makes  a  nice  break  for  Burt  Lancas- 
ter, who  wanted  it  and  got  it. 

IF  \VE  know  David  Niven  (and  we 
do!)  he  isn't  too  serious  about 
Rita  Hayworth,  or  any  other  actress. 
And  we  hope  Audrey  Totter  is  lis- 
tening in.  She's  been  dating  David, 
which  is  nice  dating.  But  on  the  set 
of  "High  Wall,"  where  she's  playing 
opposite  Robert  Taylor,  Audrey  con- 
fided she  wants  to  keep  it  all  a  secret. 
Years  ago  David  was  really  in  love 
with  a  famous  star  and  got  terribly 
hurt  as  a  result.  It's  our  guess  that 
when  he  does  marry  again,  it  will  be 
to  an  Englishwoman  and  a  non- 
professional. 


ALL  CORNEL  Wilde's  past  hits 
.  have  been  serious  drama  and 
in  Technicolor.  After  finishing  "For- 
ever Amber*'  and  reporting  to  Colum- 
bia, he  asked  to  be  in  "It  Had  to  Be 
You,"  a  black  and  white  film  that 
co-stars  him  with  Ginger  Rogers.  "I 
know  so  little  about  comedy,"  he 
was  intelligent  enough  to  tell  Ginger. 


"I'll  appreciate  it  if  you'll  help  me 
all  you  can."  He  certainly  couldn't 
have  picked  a  better  teacher. 

VAN  JOHNSON  got  the  biggest 
laugh  of  the  evening  at  the  fare- 
well party  Maria  Montez  gave  for 
Jean  Pierre  Aumont.  (Jean  is  going 
to  make  a  picture  in  England.)  "It 


It's  Raven  Mc Bride  Orson  Welles  is  dating  these  days.  Right,  their 
attention  is  called  for  a  candid  shot.  At  far  right,  Jane  Withers  and  Bill 
Moss  at  their  engagement  party.  Rod  Cameron  and  Nancy  Johnson, 
romanceers,  attend  premiere  at  lower  right;  below,  dinner  double  date 
for  the  Bill  Doziers  I  Joan  Fontaine)  and  the  Adrian  Scotts  (Ann  Shirley). 


Manhattan's  Fifth  Avenue  bus  (old  style)  gives  stars  rides  to  Hollywood  premiere  of 
"It  Happened  on  Fifth  Avenue."  Passengers  above  are  the  Wayne  Morrises,  Forest 
Tucker  and  Alon  Hale,  descending  to  mingle  with  the  gay  opening  night  throng. 


was  Evie's  birthday,"  grinned  Van.  "She 
came  home  and  found  a  little  group  of 
packages.  Attached  was  a  card  that  read : 
'Husbands  may  come  and  husbands  may 
go  —  but  your  29th  birthday  goes  on 
forever !' "  Needless  to  say,  it  was  signed 
by  Keenan  Wynn,  Van's  best  friend,  Evie's 
former  husband  —  and  our  favorite  f unnv 


THINGS  will  never  be  the  same  in 
that  Santa  Ana  Hospital  where  Bette 
Davis  had  her  new  daughter.  Never  in 
case  history  did  they  receive  so  many 
phone  calls  and  baskets  of  flowers.  As  long 
as  Bette  had  the  choice  of  birthdays  for 
her  Caesarian-born  baby,  little  Barbara 
Davis  Sherry  (named  after  Bette's  sister) 
came  into  the  world  on  May  1st.  Believe 
it  or  not,  the  little  lady  is  already  an  en- 
gaged woman.  Rosalind  Russell,  whose 


Victor  Moore,  pic's  star,  at  left  with  his  pretty,  young  wife 
seated  next  to  him,  obliges  with  his  autograph  at  premiere. 


Mrs.  Alan  Hale,  Paul  Kelly,  Philip  Reed  with  Ann 
Miller,  find  time  to  chat  before  the  picture  begins. 


son,  Lance  Brisson,  was  four  years  old  on 
May  4th,  sent  a  fast  wire.  "How  about 
my  son  marrying  your  daughter?"  she 
inquired.  "See  you  at  the  wedding," 
Bette  answered  her. 

HUMPHREY  Bogart  walked  into  a 
little  drugstore  in  Mexico's  San  Jose 
Purua,  where  Warner  Bros,  is  shooting 
"The  Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre."  At 
the  soda  fountain  Bogey,  with  much  ges- 
turing and  bad  Spanish,  tried  to  describe 
a  banana  split.  The  Mexican  soda  jerk 
listened  intently.  Suddenly  his  face  broke 
into  a  broad  grin.  "Oh,  now  I  get  it,"  he 
cried  in  perfect  English.  "You  want  a 
Vine  Street  special!" 

IF  YOU  read  the  book  (and  who  didn't  ?) 
you'll  remember  she  was  called  "Am- 
ber" because  of  her  amber-colored  eyes. 
Well,  even  Hollywood's  movie  magic 
couldn't  change  the  color  of  Linda  Dar- 


nell's dark  brown  orbs.  A  problem?  Not 
at  all.  They  just  changed  the  color  of  her 
hair  to  amber  and  used  that  as  the  reason ! 
Linda  went  to  Europe  for  a  long  rest.  Pev 
Marley  will  join  her  (he  hopes)  as  soon 
as  he  can  get  away  from  his  Warner  Bros, 
camera  assignments. 

THE  NEW  Red  Skelton  baby  has  been 
named  "Valentine  Marie" — which 
Red  automatically  shortened  to  "Tina 
Red."  Yes,  like  both  her  parents  she's  a 
redhead. 

HOW'D  you  like  to  have  Ray  Milland 
for  a  husband  ?  He  had  to  start  work 
on  "So  Evil  My  Love."  opposite  Ann 
Todd,  in  England.  Mrs.  Milland  was  to 
follow  with  their  son,  Danny,  after  school 
was  out.  When  he  said  goodbye  Ray  pre- 
sented his  adored  wife  with  one  of  those 
new  platinum  mink  coats.  "Just  to  re- 
member me  by,"  he  teased  her. 


WHEN  Clark  Gable  and  his  good 
friends,  the  Walter  Langs,  went  fish- 
ing in  Oregon  recently,  they  promised  to 
send  back  some  prizes  to  Ann  Sothern  and 
Bob  Sterling  in  Hollywood.  They  kept 
their  promise.  Ann  and  Bob  received  a 
case  of  —  canned  tuna ! 

THE  DAY  he  stopped  looking  like 
Boris  Karloff  (because  of  an  awful 
attack  of  giant  hives)  Dick  Powell  de- 
cided he  and  June  Allyson  would  enlarge 
their  house.  June  even  ordered  a  dress 
that  featured  a  blue-print  pattern  of  their 
plans.  Then  quite  by  accident  Dick  drove 
by  an  English  country  house  that  had  a 
"For  Sale"  sign.  He  dashed  home  for  June, 
they  took  one  look,  and  made  out  the 
check.  "Now  I'll  have  room  to  have  my 
children  visit  me  more  often,"  said  Dick. 
Wonder  if  he  purposely  forgot  to  mention 
that  the  new  home  also  has  a  nursery? 


ft 


Across  the  top  of  the  page:  Lee  Bonnell  and  Gail  Storm,  star  of  Allied  Artists'  "It  Happened  on  Fifth  Avenue,"  sit  next  to  Catherine  McLeod  and  Don 
Barry  at  the  Hollywood  premiere.  Above,  the  Lee  Bonnells  (expecting  their  third  child);  center,  Joel  and  Belita  McGinnis;  right,  Jon  and  Frances  Hall. 


She  does  it  again! 
Crawford  creates 
another 

brilliant 
characterization 
of  a  tormented 

woman — even  more 

powerful  than 

"Mildred  Pierce" 


Scenes  above  show  Joan  Crawford 
in  highlights  of  Warner  Brothers' 
impressive  new  psychological  dra- 
ma, "Possessed,"  in  which  the  star 
portrays  a  mentally  unstable  wom- 
an whose  love  affair  with  philan- 
dering Van  Heflin  further  sub- 
merges her  into  darkness — from 
which  her  devoted  husband,  played 
by  Raymond  Massey,  stands  by  to 
rescue  her.  Ceraldine  Brooks  as 
her  step-daughter — another  vic- 
tim of  Heflin's  way-with-women 
— shows  great  promise.  Still,  it's 
Crawford's  triumph  all  the  way. 
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*     By  ALMA  TALLEY  * 


MIXED-UP  THEATER  MARQUEES 

At  the  left  below  are  the  mixed-up  titles  of  outstanding  movies  uuring  the 
past  year  or  so.  Opposite  each  one,  in  the  right  hand  column,  is  the  tangled-up 
name  of  a  star  who  appeared  in  it.  How  many  of  them  can  you  straighten  out? 


1.  TOWSLED  KNEE  LYMAN  DILAR 

2.  ITS  EYES  ROVE  BLUR  SOFA  CHARRID  CREMF 

3.  HEARTY  INGLE  KOCCER  PERCY 

4.  EAGERY  HELP  TO  LEGATE  NALLA  MORCOND 

5.  OGRABOMEN  WARDEN  NASAD 

6.  IF  ITERUE  FALLS  DOWN  MIJATT  MEWRYS 

7.  GET  IN  A  GHED  LERBECCAL  TEDUTTO 

8.  SUITORNOO  BRENDA  MIGGRIN 

9.  RYN  HEV    CLOVENUE  IRRILEA 

10.  LIBE  GETS  HEP  ALLURE  BLANCA 


LOOKING  FOR  THE  STARS 

In  the  group  of  letters  below  you  can  spell  out  the  last  names  of  at  least 
twenty-five  stars.  You  may  move  any  way  you  like,  diagonally,  up  or  down, 
but  do  not  use  the  same  square  twice  in  one  name.  For  instance,  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner,  starting  with  AND,  you  can  find  adjoining  letters  to  spell 
Andrews.  Go  on  from  there  and  see  how  many  you  can  get. 
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WATCH  THE  WORDS 

In  each  of  the  sentences  below  you'll  find  the  last  name  of  a  movie  star.  A 
simple  example:  In  addition  to  lamb  STEW,  ARTichokes  were  on  the  menu. 
How  many  can  you  find  below? 


1.  In  salad  dandelion  greens  are  better  than  on  the  lawn. 

2.  Always  obsy  the  dictates  of  your  conscience. 

3.  The  mountains  were  so  lovely  he  sat  down  and  drew  some  pictures. 

4.  Suddenly  there  loomed  before  them  an  iceberg  many  times  the  size  of 
their  little  boat. 

5.  At  the  bargain  counter  there  was  a  free-for-all  grab  led  by  belligerent 
women. 

6.  She  let  the  door  slam,  arriving  in  a  great  state  of  rage. 
.  7.    They  celebrated  Christmas  on  shipboard. 

8.  It's  nice  to  have  ready  money. 

9.  Sometimes  he  stuck  in  a  raisin  at  random,  so  the  snow  man  wore  polka 
dots. 

10.    It's  best  to  stay  sober  on  all  occasions. 

Answers  on  page  88 
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Desert  Fury 

Continued  from  page  40 


the  same,"  he  jibed.  "Big  mouths,  ask- 
ing questions." 

Bendix  wheeled  on  him.  "Go  inside, 
Johnny,"  he  ordered.  "And  find  out 
about  Halvorsen."  He  turned  to  Tom 
then,  his  manner  easy,  apparently  uncon- 
cerned. "You  were  saying?"  he  asked, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  mockery 
in  his  voice. 

Tom's  eyes  narrowed.  "I  was  asking 
if  you  were  here  on  business." 

"No,"  he  answered  as  if  he  were  just 
making  conversation.  "Nothing  like  that. 
I  just  came  out  to  be  on  the  desert." 
He  turned  to  Paula  and  she  felt  as  if 
ice-cold  fingers  were  running  up  and 
down  her  back.  "What's  your  name?"  he 
asked. 

"Paula,"  she  said,  knowing  she  couldn't 
have  held  back  the  information,  even  if 
she  had  wanted  to.  "Paula  Haller." 

Tom  frowned.  "I'll  make  it  formal," 
he  said  quicklv.  "Paula,  this  is  Mr.  Ben- 
dix." 

"We've  met,"  Paula  couldn't  hide  her 
excitement.  "At  the  bridge  coming  into 
town."  She  held  out  her  hand.  "Glad  to 
know  you,"  she  said. 

Even  her  excitement  hadn't  prepared 
her  for  that  sudden  tumult  in  her  heart 
as  his  hand  touched  hers  and  held  it. 
She  had  never  felt  like  this,  shaken  and 
elated  and  frightened  all  at  the  same 
time  so  that  she  didn't  know  if  she  were 
sorry  or  relieved  when  Johnny  came  out 
of  the  store  again  and  the  two  men  drove 
off. 

"Who  is  he?"  she  asked  then,  her  voice 
trembling  in  spite  of  her  effort  to  con- 
trol it. 

"Eddie  Bendix,  a  very  important  man, 
a  gambler,"  Tom  said  evenly.  "I  met 
him  on  that  same  bridge  a  couple  of 
years  ago." 

There  was  more  she  wanted  to  know 
but  there  was  a  closed  look  around  Tom's 
eyes  that  warned  her  against  further 
questioning.  "I  guess  I'd  better  go  see 
Fritzi,"  she  said,  shifting  into  gear.  "So 
long,  Tom." 

It  was  strange  how  she  always  thought 
of  Fritzi  as  Fritzi,  never  mother.  She 
wondered  how  it  would  have  been  if 
things  had  been  different.  If  Fritzi  had 
been  like  the  other  girls'  mothers,  who 
had  come  to  visit  them  at  school,  middle- 
aged  and  maternal,  instead  of  the  vital, 
sophisticated  woman  she  was.  And  the 
old  loneliness  came  back  so  that  even 
when  she  reached  the  house  she  knew  it 
didn't  help  coming  home. 

The  door  was  open  and  Paula  went  in 
quietly.  She  heard  voices  in  the  living 
room  and  she  started  toward  the  stairs, 
for  as  much  as  she  dreaded  the  first  mo- 
ment alone  with  her  mother,  she  dreaded 
even  more  having  anyone  witness  their 
meeting.  But  just  as  she  reached  the 
stairs,  the  living  room  door  was  flung 
open  and  Fritzi  stood  there. 

"Darling,"  she  said  in  the  husky  voice 
of  hers  which  was  at  once  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  hard  and  a  little  wistful  all 
at  the  same  time.  "First  you  come  home 
without  letting  me  know  and  then  you 
were  going  to  sneak  upstairs  without 
even  saying  hello." 
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"Hello,  Fritzi,"  Paula  said,  wishing  she 
could  feel  as  warm  and  friendly  and  easy 
with  her  mother  as  she  had  with  Tom. 
"I  had  a  long  trip.  I  was  tired.  I  thought 
I  would  freshen  up." 

"You  look  good  to  me,  Baby,"  Fritzi 
said  with  the  transient  affection  which 
always  confused  Paula  because  she  never 
knew  if  it  was  sincere  or  just  something 
Fritzi  put  on  like  her  over-bright  lip- 
stick. "Doesn't  she,  Judge,  doesn't  she 
look  good?" 

Paula  tensed  as  she  saw  Judge  Lind- 
quist  appear  in  the  doorway.  He  was.  big 
and  important-looking  and  he  towered 
over  Fritzi,  but  even  a  stranger  looking 
at  them  would  have  known  instinctively 
that  he  was  the  pawn  and  hers  the  hand 
which  moved  it.  For  the  weakness  was 
there  in  his  florid  face,  just  as  the  ruth- 
lessness  was  there  in  Fritzi 's.  . 

"She  looks  beautiful,"  he  said,  glanc- 
ing up  easily  from  one  to  the  other. 
"And  now  with  your  permission,  ladies, 
I'll  leave." 

"No,  Judge,"  Fritzi  said  in  that  voice 
which  knew  so  well  how  to  give  orders. 
"I  want  you  to  stay." 

Paula's  mouth  hardened.  "What  for?" 
she  asked  rebelliously.  "To  pass  sen- 
tence?" 

Fritzi  laughed.  But  her  eyes  weren't 
laughing.  "Quick,  isn't  she,  Judge?  Quick 
temper,  quick  decisions." 

"A  family  trait,"  the  Judge  said  as  if 
he  we're  making  a  joke  of  it,  and  Fritzi 
answered  in  that  same  light  way. 

"You  know  me  better  than  that.  I 
think  about  things  for  a  long  time."  Her 
voice  dropped  its  pretense  then.  "I  just 
act  quick,"  she  added  and  there  it  was, 
the  hardness,  the  warning. 

Paula  knew  the  little  game  was  over. 
"All  right,  mother,  let's  have  it,"  she  said 
grimly. 

"It  was  Fritzi  a  minute  ago,"  the  older 
woman  said  bitterly.  "An  easy,  friendly 
Fritzi.  Now  it's  mother.  When  she  knows 
she  can't  get  anything  out  of  me,  it's 
mother  and  it  comes  out  hard  as  a  rock. 
Well,  what  was  it  this  time?" 

"Same  reason,"  Paula  shrugged. 

Fritzi's  eyes  darkened.  "This  is  the 
fifth  school." 

"It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  it 
were  the  fiftieth,"  the  girl  said  defiantly. 

"All  right,  then,  it'll  be  fifty,"  Fritzi 
said  calmly  ignoring  the  girl's  frenzied 
protest.  "Why  are  you  any  different  than 
anybody  else?" 

"You  mean  his  daughter?"  Paula  was 
shaking  with  fury  as  she  nodded  toward 
the  Judge.  "She  was  born  to  go  to  a  fin- 
ishing school,  the  little  snob!  I  met  her 
and  her  mother  a  few  minutes  ago.  They 
both  cut  me  dead." 

,   "I'll  talk  to  her,"  the  Judge  promised. 

"What  will  you  tell  her,  Judge?" 
Paula's  voice  rose  furiously.  "That  there's 
really  no  difference  between  us,  that 
you're  one  of  Fritzi's  partners  and  that 
you  get  your  money  the  same  way  Fritzi 
does  out  of  the  Purple  Sage,  except  that 
you  get  paid  off  in  back  alleys  so  that 
you  can  stay  respectable?  Or  will  you 
just  talk  to  her  the  way  you've  been 
talking  to  her  since  I  was  six  years  old?" 
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"You're  not  six  any  more,"  Fritzi  cut 
in  sharply. 

"No,"  Paula's  mouth  twisted  bitterly. 
"I  used  to  cry  when  I  was  six.  Now  I'm 
like  you.  I'm  getting  more  like  you 
every  day." 

The  Judge  cleared  his  throat  and  this 
time  Fritzi  didn't  stop  him  as  he  sug- 
gested leaving. 

"Look,  Baby,"  she  said  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  and  again  there  was 
that  trace  of  tenderness  in  her  voice,  "I 
don't  want  to  fight  with  you.  Tell  me, 
why  did  you  leave  this  time?" 

"I  told  you.  The  usual  reason.  'Where 
do  you  come  from?' "  Paula  savagely 
mimicked  a  schoolgirlish  voice.  "  'Who 
are  your  folks?  What  do  they  do?' " 

"Do  you  always  have  to  tell  them?" 
Fritzi  sighed. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Lie? 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  you!  Do  you  want 
me  to  be?"  And  then  as  Fritzi  didn't 
answer,  she  went  on  defiantly.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  stay  here.  I'm  going  to  work  with 
you  at  the  Purple  Sage.  I'm  going  to  be 
like  you." 

"No!"  Fritzi  jabbed  her  cigarette  into 
an  ash  tray.  "I  used  to  work  in  a  silk 
mill  for  eight  dollars  a  week.  I  had  one 
dress,  one  pair  of  shoes.  My  father  was 
a  lush,  my  mother  didn't  care.  For  me 
it  was  any  way  out,  but  for  you.  .  .  ." 
Something  almost  like  panic  came  into 
her  eyes.  "Look,  if  something's  eating 
you,  tell  me.  I'll  handle  it  like  I  always 
do." 

"No,  Fritzi,"  Paula  shook  her  head, 
and  it  was  amazing  how  strong  she  felt. 
"This  is  one  time  you're  not  handling 
anything.  It's  my  life,  and  I'm  going  to 
work  it  out  my  own  way." 

She  thought  she  had  won.  Fritzi  didn't 
say  anything  more  then,  or  those  few 
hours  later  when  she  came  down  dressed 
in  the  white  evening  dress  that  would 
have  been  so  much  more  suitable  for  a 
school  dance  than  the  Purple  Sage.  Even 
when  they  drove  there  together,  Fritzi 
didn't  say  a  word. 

So  it  was  only  after  she  had  gone  into 
the  gambling  room  that  she  knew  Fritzi 
had  won.  For  when  she  took  her  place 
at  the  crap  table,  the  dealer  pushed  back 
her  money.  "Sorry,"  he  said  tersely. 
"Your  mother's  orders." 

Someone  laughed  then,  and  Paula 
turned.  "Here  you  are,  Miss  Haller," 
Eddie  Bendix  said.  "Shoot  for  me." 

She  took  the  dice  he  offered  her  and 
though  she'd'  never  touched  a  pair  be- 
fore, rolling  them  came  easy.  They  were 
lucky  throws,  and  her  excitement  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  stacks  of  chips  in 
front  of  her.  Then  suddenly  there  was 
that  voice,  Fritzi's  voice,  lashing  out  at 
her.  "I  didn't  know  you  had  all  that 
talent,  Paula." 

Fritzi  could  be  suave  when  she  had  to 
but  she  wasn't  holding  back  her  temper 
now  as  she  glared  from  her  daughter  to 
the  dealer. 

"I  asked  her  to  shoot  for  me,  Fritzi," 
Eddie  said,  and  the  easiness  in  his  voice 
gave  him  the  whip  hand.  "She  likes 
to  gamble.  It's  in  her  blood." 

Fritzi's  eyes  were  inscrutable.  "Any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  Eddie?" 

"All  right,  now  we  talk,"  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed. "I  caught  me  a  visit  from  the 


sheriff  today.  I  didn't  like  it!  I  want 
you  to  call  him  off!" 

"Me?"  Fritzi's  eyes  widened. 

"Don't  play  straight  with  me!"  All 
pretense  of  easiness  was  gone  now.  "He's 
your  boy;  call  him  off.  I  don't  like  any- 
body trying  to  con  me." 

Fritzi's  attempt  to  brazen  it  out  fal- 
tered under  his  steely  stare.  "All  right. 
I  sent  him,"  she  admitted. 

"Did  you  tell  him  to  ask  those  ques- 
tions, about  my  wife,  about  the  accident, 
about  the  way  she  died?" 

"No,"  Fritzi  shook  her  head.  "That 
must  have  been  his  own  idea.  Eddie, 
you  can't  blame  me  for  wondering,  blow- 
ing into  town  the  way  you  do." 

"Cut  it,"  his  voice  lashed  over  hers. 
"I  told  that  copper,  the  young  one,  I 
came  here  to  be  alone!" 

"But  I  don't  know  what  to  figure,"  she 
was  crawling  now.  As  much  as  Fritzi 
could  crawl  to  anyone.  "The  word's 
around  that  you  got  squeezed  out  at 
Vegas  and — and  we've  got  a  pretty  good 
set-up  here.  Maybe  you  want  to  move 
in." 

"Maybe  I  want  to  go  back  to  pitching 
pennies,  too,"  his  derisive  laughter  came 
and  was  as  quickly  gone  again.  "I  don't 
want  anything  from  you.  I  don't  want 
anything  from  anybody.  Just  do  like  I 
tell  you,  Fritzi,  and  don't  ask  for  trou- 
ble." And  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  was 
gone,  the  obsequious  Johnny  along  with 
him. 

Paula  couldn't  hold  back  her  exhilara- 
tion. "Like  you  talk  to  me,  that's  the 
way  he  talked  to  you,"  she  gloated.  "  'Do 
like  I  tell  you,  Fritzi,  and—' " 

Her  voice  mimicking  that  swaggering 
masculine  one  stopped  suddenly,  as  sud- 
denly as  Fritzi's  hand  reaching  out  and 
striking  her  across  the  mouth.  There  was 
that  moment  of  silence  then  and  Fritzi 
trembling  and  something  funny  happen- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"Go  home,"  she  said,  and  all  the  fury 
was  gone.  "Go  home,  Baby." 

Paula  looked  at  her  like  a  whipped 
puppy.  "Yes,  Mother,"  she  said  in  that 
low,  strained  voice. 

She  felt  as  if  she  never  wanted  to  see 
Fritzi  again.  She  had  to  have  time  to 
think.  But  even  a  whole  night  of  lying 
awake  wasn't  enough  time  for  the  think- 
ing she  had  to  do.  So  in  the  morning 
she  got  up  early  and  saddled  her  horse 
and  rode  over  to  the  ledge  overlooking 
the  whole  valley. 

She  was  disturbed  at  first  when  she 
saw  the  man  on  horseback  galloping  to- 
ward her.  But  when  he  came  closer  and 
she  saw  it  was  Tom  she  found  she  didn't 
mind  the  intrusion  after  all.  Tom  was 
different  from  other  people.  He  never 
asked  questions  she  couldn't  answer  or 
ordered  her  around  or  made  demands. 

"Nice  view  from  here,"  she  smiled  as 
he  reined  in  his  horse  beside  hers.  "You 
can  see  Chuckawalla." 

"And  the  snow  on  the  mountains,"  he 
said. 

"And,"  her  voice  came  wistfully,  "and 
smoke  coming  out  of  a  chimney  and — " 

"That's  the  Bar  Triangle,"  he  said. 
"Someday  I'd  like  to  buy  it." 

"That's  the  one  next  to  the  Halvorsen 
Ranch,  isn't  it?"  And  then  breathlessly, 
"That's  where  Eddie  Bendix  is  staying." 

"Yeah,"  he  said  tonelessly,  frowning  a 


little.  But  the  frown  couldn't  keep  her 
from  going  on. 

"Did  you  know  his  wife?"  she  asked. 

There  was  a  closed  look  in  his  eyes. 
"Only  after  she  was  dead,"  he  said.  "I 
got  there  ten  minutes  after  it  happened. 
She  went  right  through  the  guard  rail 
at  the  bridge.  It  was  a  gory  sight. 
She — "  he  caught  himself  and  it  was  ob- 
vious he  changed  what  he  had  been  go- 
ing to  say.  "She  was  a  beautiful  woman." 

Paula's  gray  eyes  brooded  into  the  dis- 
tance. "Such  a -horrible  accident!" 

"Yeah,  accident"  Tom's  mouth  twist- 
ed. "That's  what  it  says  on  the  record. 
I  never  could  quite  figure  out  why  he 
was  driving  another  car.  He's  no  good," 
he  said  flatly.  He  waited  a  minute,- then 
he  added,  "For  you." 

"Now  you're  building  it  up,"  Paula 
tried  to  sound  casual  but  she  flushed  un- 
der his  penetrating  glance.  "Let's  go 
back,"  she  suggested. 

Fritzi  was  waiting  for  her  when  she  got 
there.  But  there  weren't  any  more  fire- 
works. Fritzi  was  trying  to  make  up  for 
the  night  before,  even  saying  she  was 
sorry  and  suggesting  all  sorts  of  things, 
new  clothes,  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  to 
make  up  for  it.  And  Paula  tried  to  play 
along  with  her  as  if  it  was  all  forgotten. 
But  when  evening  came  she  didn't  make 
any  move  to  go  along  to  the  Purple 
Sage. 

She  went  to  bed  early  and  she  must 
have  slept,  because  suddenly  there  was 
her  mother's  voice  calling  to  her. 

"You  awake?"  she  was  being  gay  and 
friendly  as  if  they  were  really  the  sisters 
strangers  always  thought  them  to  be. 
"Tom's  down  here.  He  wants  to  talk  to 
you.  He  insisted  on  coming  home  with 
me." 

Paula  got  up  and  threw  a  robe  over 
her  pajamas.  She  went  downstairs  and 
the  first  thing  she  noticed  was  that  Tom 
looked  different.  Older,  and  a  little  grim. 
He  didn't  even  smile  as  he  caught  Frit- 
zi's arm  as  she  turned  to  leave  them. 

"I  want  you  to  stay,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  sounded  as  if  he  could  give  orders 
too.  He  looked  at  Paula  and  he  kept  on 
looking  at  her  as  he  spoke.  "Fritzi  and 
I  were  cooking  up  a  deal  over  at  the 
Purple  Sage.  It  concerns  you.  Paula, 
how  would  you  like  to  marry  me?  It's 
like  this,"  he  went  on,  ignoring  Fritzi's 
strangled  protest.  "Your  mother  just  of- 
fered me  a  ranch,  a  big  one,  if  I'd  marry 
you.  I'd  like  to  know  what  my  chances 
are." 

This  was  worse  than  school,  worse  than 
last  night.  It  was  the  most  horrible  thing 
that  had  ever  happened  to  her.  Paula 
felt  cold,  as  if  every  ounce  of  blood  had 
been  drained  out  of  her. 

"Thanks  a  lot,  Tom,"  she  said  then. 
"But  I  don't  think  I'll  be  around  here 
long  enough  to  take  you  up  on  that. 
Some  other  time,  maybe." 

"Paula,"  Fritzi's  frantic  voice  tried  to 
call  her  back,  but  she  didn't  even  turn. 
She  went  right  on  up  the  stairs.  And  no 
one  would  have  mistaken  them  for  sis- 
ters now  as  Fritzi  turned  vehemently  to 
Tom.  "You  know  why  I  did  it,  for  her 
own  good  and — and  because  I  know 
you're  in  love  with  her.  What  made  you 
do  a  fool  thing  like  that?" 

"I'll  get  my  own  ranch,  when  I  can!" 
Tom  had  been  holding  in  his  fury  so 


long  that  his  words  came  like  a  hail  of 
bullets.  "And  if  I  want  to  marry  your 
daughter,  that's  my  business." 

"You  deliberately  set  her  against  me!" 

"You're  always  pushing  her  around," 
his  eyes  were  unrelenting.  "One  of  these 
days  you're  going  to  push  her  right  out 
of  your  life  and  when  it  comes  it  won't 
be  pretty.  For  she  won't  need  you  then. 
She'll  become  just  like  you,  dog  eat  dog." 

"No,"  Fritzi  protested.  "She'll  never 
be  like  me,  and  she'll  never  leave  me." 

But  even  as  she  was  speaking  Paula 
was  throwing  the  few  things  she  was  tak- 
ing with  her  into  a  suitcase.  Only  when 
she  was  in  the  car  again  did  her  rage 
leave  and  the  fear  begin  to  come.  But 
she  had  to  go  on,  on  toward  that  out- 
side world  which  -always  frightened  her. 
For  a  moment  she  almost  thought  she 
was  going  to  cry  and  then  suddenly  the 
danger  of  breaking  was  gone,  for  there 
was  the  bridge  again,  and  there  stand- 
ing by  the  broken  rail  was  Eddie. 

She  saw  him  start  as  her  headlights 
picked  him  out,  saw  his  hand  go  in- 
stinctively into  his  pocket.  Then  he  rec- 
ognized her  car  and  came  over  to  her. 
His  face  looked  tortured  as  he  stared  at 
her  in  that  hard,  unsmiling  way. 

"Eddie,"  her  heart  was  beating  so  fast 
she  was  sure  he  must  hear  it.  "What  are 
you  doing  out  here  alone  at  night?" 

"Beat  it!"  His  voice  came  hard  and 
tense.  And  then  as  she  just  sat  there 
looking  at  him  in  that  bewildered  way, 
he  jerked  his  thumb  impatiently.  "You 
heard  me  tell  you  to  beat  it?" 

"Yes,"  the  word  came  in  a  whisper, 
but  she  didn't  move. 

"What  do  you  want  from  me?"  he 
demanded. 

She  shook  her  head.  "Nothing,"  she 
gasped. 

He  laughed  at  that.  "It's  nice  to  meet 
someone  who  wants  nothing."  He  opened 
the  door  of  the  car  and  slipped  into  the 
seat  beside  her.  "Let's  sit  here  awhile. 
I'm  tired.  It's  a  long  walk  from  the 
ranch." 

She  sat  there  saying  nothing,  sensing 
that  was  how  he  wanted  it.  Then  sud- 
denly, unpredictably  his  mood  changed. 
His  arms  went  around  her,  his  mouth 
closed  over  hers. 

"You're  a  funny  kid,"  he  said  then,  his 
matter-of-fact  voice  making  it  seem  as 
if  the  kiss  had  never  happened.  "Tell  me 
about  yourself." 

"There  isn't  much  to  tell,"  Paula 
turned  her  face  so  that  her  cheek  pressed 
against  his  suede  jacket.  "My  mother 
brought  me  here  when  I  was  a  kid.  We 
came  from  New  Jersey.  My  father  was 
a  bootlegger.  He  got  killed.  I  don't  re- 
member him." 

"I  do,"  Eddie  said. 

Paula  straightened.  "You  knew  him?" 

"Yeah,  we  were  in  the  same  racket." 

"And  Fritzi?" 

"From  a  long  way  back.  She  ran  a 
speak-easy  after  your  old  man  got  it." 

"Tell  me,"  Paula  whispered.  "What 
was  Fritzi  like  then?" 

His  mouth  tightened.  His  eyes  shut 
out  her  question.  "You  two  don't  get 
along  together,  do  you?"  He  saw  Paula's 
stormy  eyes  then  and  laughed.  "Okay, 
kid,  skip  it.  It's  none  of  my  business." 

"It  is  your  business,"  she  said.  And  it 
wasn't  the  words  alone,  it  was  the  voice 
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she  said  it  in  and  her  eyes  and  her  smile 
that  made  him  suddenly  wary. 

"Don't  make  that  mistake,  kid,"  he 
said  pushing  her  away  from  him. 

"I  didn't  mean  it  that  way,"  Paula 
faltered.   "I   wasn't   trying   to  commit 

you."  . 

"Don't!"  he  said  sharply.  "It  won't  do 
you  any  good." 

He  was  drawing  away  from  her,  going 
back  to  something,  or  was  it  someone?, 
else.  He  was  staring  at  the  broken  rail, 
and  there  was  something  frightening  in 
his  eyes. 

"This  is  where  it  happened,  isn't  it?" 
she  asked  gently. 

He  grasped  her  arms  so  violently  she 
gasped  with  the  pain  of  it.  "Sorry,"  he 
took  out  a  cigarette  and  lit  it  with  trem- 
bling hands.  "Why  didn't  you  beat  it 
when  I  told  you  to?" 

"I  guess  I  wanted  you  to  pick  me  up," 
she  admitted. 

The  storm  was  over.  "You  don't  pull 
your  punches,  do  you?"  he  asked. 

"I've  heard  you  don't  pull  yours,"  she 
countered. 

He  liked  that.  "You're  all  right,"  he 
smiled,  and  one  arm  went  around  her 
shoulder  again.  "You're  a  funny  kid,  but 
all  right." 

"Thanks,"  she  put  the  car  in  gear. 
"Can  I  drop  you  off  anywhere?" 

"It'd  be  a  big  help,"  he  said.  "His  arm 
stayed  around  her  shoulder,  but  it  didn't 
mean  anything.  He  was  thinking  again, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  thoughts 
weren't  pleasant.  Only  when  they  came 
to  the  ranch  and  she  stopped  the  car 
outside  the  gate  did  he  turn  to  her  again. 

"The  cop  you  were  with,"  he  said  sud- 
denly. "What  did  he  say  about  me?" 

"He  told  me  not  to  get  interested." 

"You're  not  paying  much  attention  to 
him,  are  you?"  His  arm  tightened  around 
her.  "Do  you  know  what  you're  getting 
into?  Because  unless  you  get  out  of  here 
now,  you're  going  to  find  out." 

She  wasn't  afraid.  Her  eyes  were  shin- 
ing, her  mouth  eager  under  his  kiss.  It 
was  as  if  her  whole  life  had  been  meant 
for  just  this  moment.  Then  suddenly  it 
was  over. 

Johnny  had  come  over  to  the  car  so 
stealthily  that  they  were  still  clinging  to 
each  other  and  that  wasn't  the  way 
Johnny  should  find  them.  "You,"  it  was 
at  Paula  he  was  looking.  "Leave  him 
alone,  get  out  of  here!" 

Eddie  tensed,  and  he  might  have  been 
speaking  to  a  dog  as  he  ordered  Johnny 
back  into  the  house.  Only  as  the  man 
looked  at  him  and  left  all  his  hard  sure- 
ness  vanished.  He  didn't  look  like  Eddie 
at  all. 

"Maybe  he's  right,"  he  said  uneasily. 
"Maybe  you'd  better  go.  And  maybe 
you'd  better  not  come  back.  I'm  not  the 
kind  of  guy  for  you.  You'll  get  your 
brains  knocked  out,  kid."  He  squared 
his  shoulders  as  he  got  out  of  the  car. 
"You  remember  what  I  say." 

"I'll  remember,"  she  said.  "Be  seeing 
you."  And  she  started. the  car  before  he 
could  answer. 

Fritzi  was  there  when  she  came  home, 
the  fear  in  her  eyes  turning  to  triumph 
as  Paula  opened  the  door.  "Couldn't 
leave,  could  you,  darling?" 

"No,  mother,"  Paula  said  dully. 

The  next  day  started  like  all  the  other 


days.  Breakfast,  a  walk  down  Mam 
Street,  looking  in  the  store  windows  and 
pretending  she  was  interested.  And  like 
all  the  other  days,  there  was  Tom  too, 
getting  out  of  the  police  prowl  car  when 
lie  saw  her. 

"Sore  at  me?"  he  asked;  and  il  was 
like  Tom,  making  it  easy  for  her  by 
turning  it  into  something  to  laugh  over. 
"I'm  not  so  sure  I  did  the  right  thing. 
I  always  wanted  a  ranch.  Only  I  don't 
know  about  your  cooking."  He  gave  her 
that  questioning  look,  the  look  that 
showed  he  didn't  feel  as  casual  as  he 
sounded.  "Maybe  I  should  have  taken 
the  offer  anyway." 

"Why?"  she  asked. 

"Because,"  he  wasn't  being  light  any 
more.  "I  saw  yon  coming  out  of  the  Hal- 
vorson  road  last  night  and  I  want  you 
to  stay  away  from  there.  I  mean  it, 
Paula.  If  you  tangle  with  Bendix  you 
don't  just  pick  up  your  jacks  and  go 
home  afterwards." 

"What  has  it  got  to  do  with  you?"  she 
demanded.  "Or  have  you  changed  your 
mind  about  wanting  that  ranch?" 

Her  barb  struck  home.  "After  a  crack 
like  that  I  ought  to  let  you  jump  in  over 
your  head,"  he  said  hotly.  "But  first  I'm 
going  to  tell  you  a  few  things.  I  was  at 
that  bridge  after  it  happened.  I  saw  her, 
the  way  she  looked  dead  and — and  I 
tried  to  tell  you  yesterday.  You  look 
like  her,  Paula.  Too  much  like  her." 

The  color  drained  out  of  her  face  as 
she  turned  and  walked  away  from  him. 
She  was  so  disturbed  she  didn't  even 
hear  the  horn  honking  to  get  her  atten- 
tion. So  Eddie  got  out  of  his  car  and 
hurried  after  her. 

"I  missed  you  after  you  left,"  he  said. 
"I  was  surprised  how  much.  Get  in  the 
car.  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"You  treated  me  like  a  tramp,"  for  the 
first  time  she  showed  spirit  with  him. 
"You  and  Johnny  both." 

He  took  her  arm  and  forced  her  to- 
ward the  car.  But  Tom  was  there  first. 
"You  want  to  go  with  him?"  Tom  asked, 
and  suddenly  her  mind  was  made  up. 

"Yes,"  she  brushed  past  him  and  got 
into  the  car.  But  she  was  trembling,  and 
it  wasn't  until  they  reached  the  ranch 
that  she  found  the  courage  to  speak. 

"I  know  why  you  brushed  me  off,"  she 
said.  "I  look  like  her,  don't  I?  A  lot  like 
her." 

He  wheeled  on  her,  his  face  livid.  "I 
don't  like  smart  dames,"  he  rasped. 
"Maybe  you'd  better  get  out." 

But  before  she  reached  the  door  his 
arms  were  around  her  again.  "Something 
went  wrong,  kid,"  he  sighed.  "I'm  not  so 
sure  that  I  can  get  along  without  you 
cither." 

Sometimes  it  was  like  that,  sweet,  so 
that  they  were  just  like  any  man  and 
girl  in  love.  But  those  times  didn't  come 
often.  Some  of  the  times  there  was  the 
brooding  and  the  violence.  And  some  of 
the  time  Johnny  was  there,  his  eyes  and 
mouth  hating  her.  It  was  those  times 
when  she  wondered  why  she  came,  sneak- 
ing out  of  the  house  before  Fritzi  was 
up  to  have  breakfast  with  him,  leaving 
the  house  after  Fritzi  went  to  the  Pur- 
ple Sage,  avoiding  Tom  because  she 
couldn't  face  his  disapproval.  But  when 
she  was  alone  with  him  she  never  won- 
dered. 


Then  one  night  Johnny  wasn't  able  to 
spoil  it  any  more.  "It's  time  we  were 
leaving,"  Johnny  said  that  night,  speak- 
ing to  Eddie  just  as  if  Paula  wasn't 
there  at  all.  "It's  time  to  get  started 
again.  In  a  couple  of  years  we'll  have 
the  biggest  gambling  racket  in  the  coun- 
try and — " 

"It's  out,"  Eddie  said  flatly.  "It's  no 
dice,  Johnny.  We're  washed  up.  It's 
Paula  and  me  from  now  on  in." 

She  hadn't  really  believed  it  would 
ever  happen.  But  it  was  happening. 
Everything  was  all  right.  Everything 
was  wonderful.  She  and  Eddie,  just  the 
way  it  happened  in  the  movies,  in  books. 

Her  heart  was  singing  as  he  drove  her 
home.  She  laughed  as  she  kissed  him. 
for  in  just  a  few  minutes,  no  longer  than 
it  would  take  her  to  pack  a  bag,  they 
would  be  together  again  and  this  time 
it  would  be  for  keeps. 

But  it  wasn't  going  to  be  as  easy  as 
that.  She  knew  that  when  she  opened 
the  door  and  saw  Fritzi  there  waiting. 
"You  certainly  know  how  to  pick  them, 
don't  you?"  she  said  bitterly. 

No  need  asking  how  Fritzi  had  found 
out.  Johnny  would  have  seen  to  that. 
But  neither  Johnny  nor  Fritzi  could  stop 
her  now. 

"Yes,  mother,"  she  said  quickly.  "I 
know  how  to  pick  them." 

"You  can't  be  in  love  with  him." 
Fritzi's  eyes  looked  bleak.  "He's  no 
good.  You  can't  throw  your  life  away. 
Paula,  listen,  everything  I've  done  is  be- 
cause of  you.  Because  I  wanted  to  give 
you  something  I  never  had.  And,"  her 
trembling  mouth  tightened,  "it  isn't  Ed- 
die Bendix." 

"Isn't  it?"  a  voice  asked,  and  there 
was  Eddie  standing  in  the  doorway. 
"Come  on,  Paula,"  he  said.  "We  got  a 
date  to  get  married." 

"Listen  to  me,"  Fritzi's  voice  rose 
shrilly.  "He's  not  for  you.  He's  not 
strong.  You  think  he  is  because  he's  a 
big-time  gambler.  Because  he  talks  like 
he's  hard.  What  you  know  is  all  an  act, 
something  he  puts  on  outside.  Inside 
he's  yellow." 

Paula's  eyes  blazed  but  her  voice  was 
cold.  "How  would  you  know  what  he's 
like  inside?" 

Fritzi  laughed  wildly.  "Who  would 
know  better  than  me?  Tell  her  about 
the  Rocco  boys,  Eddie,"  she  taunted. 
"Tell  her  how  you  locked  yourself  in 
when  they  came  gunning  for  you,  how 
somebody  else  took  care  of  them.  Some- 
body you  hired!  Tell  about  the  time  you 
got  in  a  jam  and  Johnny  took  the  rap 
for  you,  how  he  did  a  year  in  jail  so  you 
wouldn't  have  to  face  the  music  your- 
self. You  can  hand  it  out,  Eddie,  but 
you  can't  take  it." 

It  didn't  do  any  good.  Paula  didn't 
believe  a  word,  Paula  holding  Eddie's 
arm,  believing  only  his  smile  making  a 
mockery  of  everything  Fritzi  had  said. 

"Listen  to  me,  Paula!"  Fritzi  knew  it 
was  a  mistake  getting  hysterical  like 
that,  but  she  couldn't  help  herself.  "I'll 
tell  you  everything,  if  you'll  only  listen. 
About  Eddie  and — about  Eddie  and  me." 

It  was  funny  how  these  words  went 
home,  funny  how  jealousy  could  touch 
a  woman  when  reason  couldn't. 

"What  about  Eddie  and  you?"  Piula 
asked,  and  her  eyes  were  wavering.  They 
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were  really  wavering.  Eddie  saw  it  too. 

"Go  on,  Fritzi,"  he  was  laughing  as  if 
it  were  a  joke.  "Make  it  a  good  one." 

"It  is  a  good  one,"  Fritzi  cried.  "Eddie 
wanted  me,  Paula.  After  your  father 
died  I  even  thought — but  then  I  got  sick 
and  had  to  come  out  here.  That  meant 
money  and  doctors  and  maybe  a  lot  of 
years.  So  he  ran  out  on  me,  and  that's 
what  he  11  do  to  you  the  first  time  the 
going  gets  tough. '  He  doesn't  want  a 
woman  to  take  care  of.  He  wants  a 
woman  to  lean  on." 

She  had  played  her  trump  card  and  it 
wasn't  any  good.  Paula's  eyes  were  cold, 
cold  and  contemptuous.  "You'd  say  any- 
thing to  get  your  own  way,"  she  said. 
"You  wouldn't  stop  at  anything  to  keep 
me  under  your  thumb.  You  can't  do  it 
any  longer.  I've  got  to  pick  my  own 
man,  my  own  way." 

She  got  out  then,  quickly,  because  if 
she  hadn't  she  knew  she  would  have 
cried.  She  had  always  wanted  to  get  the 
better  of  Fritzi,  but  now  that  it  had 
come,  it  wasn't  any  fun.  Fritzi  looked  so 
alone,  so  terribly  alone,  standing  there 
watching  them  go. 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  head?" 
Eddie  demanded  as  she  sat  there  so 
quietly  in  the  car. 

"Wondering,"  she  tried  to  smile. 
"When  are  we  coming  back  here, 
Eddie?" 

"We're  not,"  he  said  savagely.  "I  hope 
I  never  see  the  place  again.  And  remem- 
ber this,  just  in  case  you  don't  like  it, 
nobody  walks  out  on  me!" 

There  wasn't  time  to  answer.  There 
was  only  time  to  swerve  the  car  and  slam 
on  the  brakes,  for  the  man  standing 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  road  to  jump 
aside.  Only  when  he  turned  did  they  see 
he  was  Johnny. 

"Eddie,"  he  jumped  on  the  running 
board  before  the  car  could  start  again, 
"you  can't  leave  me  stranded  here  in  the 
desert.  At  least  take  me  to  Vegas." 

"Get  off,  or  I'll  chop  your  hands  off." 
Eddie's  voice  was  like  ice.  He  was 
speeding  up  the  car  so  it  was  going 
eighty.  Paula  couldn't  stand  it. 

"No,"  she  put  her  hand  over  his. 
"Take  him  to  where  he  can  catch  a  train. 
Let's  not  leave  any  loose  ends  behind." 

He  hesitated,  then  he  stopped  the  car 
so  suddenly  that  Johnny  was  flung  to 
the  ground  "All  right,  loose  end,  hop 
in,"  he  ordered.  • 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  time.  "I 
hope,"  Paula  said  then.  "You  never  get 
finished  with  me." 

He  didn't  answer.  He  was  driving  like 
a  mad  man,  the  heavy  car  swaying 
dangerously.  Paula  was  glad  when  he 
ran  out  of  cigarettes  so  that  he  stopped 
the  car  at  last. 

It  was  a  small,  open-all-night  restau- 
rant and  a  few  cars  and  a  cross-country 
bus  was  parked  in  front  of  it.  The  driver 
and  the  passengers  were  sitting  at  the 
counter  and  a  disk  jockey's  cheerful 
prattle  spilled  out  of  the  radio  at  one 
end  of  it.  The  coffee  smelled  good  and 
Paula  was  cold  and  she  wanted  to  put 
off  going  back  to  that  car  again.  "Coffee, 
please,"  she  said  to  the  counterman. 

Eddie  was  hungry^  too,  so  it  was  all 
right.  He  took  the  cup  the  man  pushed 
over  to  her.    "Two  more  coffees  and 


hamburgers,"  he  ordered.  "At  that  table 
over  there." 

The  bus  driver  grinned.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  thought  he  was  a  card. 
"What's  the  matter,  bub?"  he  grinned, 
pleased  with  the  joke  he  was  going  to 
make.  "Ain't  we  good  enough  for  you?" 

"No,  you  ain't,"  Eddie  said,  and  it 
wasn't  only  the  words,  it  was  the  way  he 
said  it.  The  driver  was  a  big  man,  and 
besides  his  prestige  with  his  passengers 
was  at  stake.  He  got  up  ready  to  fight. 

"Sit  down  and  shut  up,"  Eddie  snarled, 
pushing  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

The  man  sat  down  fast.  But  it  wasn't 
the  order  that  had  done  it.  It  was  the 
bulge  the  gun  made  in  Eddie's  pocket. 

Eddie  laughed  triumphantly,  and  as 
the  man  turned  he  tilted  the  cup  he  was 
holding  so  that  the  scalding  coffee  trick- 
led down  the  other's  neck.  The  driver 
knew  better  than  to  turn  or  even  cry 
out.  Only  his  hands,  bracing  themselves 
against  the  counter,  showed  his  agony. 

Paula  looked  at  Eddie  and  it  was  as  if 
she  were  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 
She  sat  down,  but  she  couldn't  touch  the 
coffee  the  waiter  brought. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  she  said. 

"All  right."  Eddie  was  in  a  good 
humor  again  but  it  didn't  include  John- 
ny. "This  is  the  end  of  the  line  for  you, 
Johnny.  We're  taking  the  rest  of  the 
way  alone." 

"No,  Eddie,"  Johnny  spoke  softly. 
"You've  been  with  me  too  long,  since 
you  was  a  kid.  Either  you  take  me  along 
or  I  sing.  You  wouldn't  want  anyone  to 
know  what  really  happened  to  Angela, 
would  you?" 

Eddie  got  up  and  now  the  gun  was  out 
in  the  open,  but  Johnny's  eyes  didn't 
waver.  "Sit  down,"  he  ordered.  He  had 
to  say  it  again,  but  Eddie  sat  down  and 
Johnny  turned  to  Paula.  "Eddie  here's 
a  smart  guy,  he's  a  good-looking  guy,  he 
has  class.  But  there's  just  one  thing,  he 
ain't  never  been  able  to  pay  the  piper. 
That's  where  I  come  in.  I've  always 
paid  for  him.  There  was  a  federal  rap,. 
I  took  that  because  Eddie  would  have 
gone  to  pieces  and  told  them  what  they 
wanted  to  know.  There  was  plenty  of 
other  things." 

Panic  closed  around  Paula's  heart. 
"Fritzi  said  that,"  she  whispered,  wish- 
ing he'd  make  her  not  believe  it  as  he 
had  done  before.  But  Eddie  wasn't  swag- 
gering now. 

"You  think  he's  in  love  with  you," 
Johnny  went  on.  "But  guys  like  Eddie 
don't  fall  in  love.  They're  in  love  with 
their  own  hide.  With  you  he  thought  he 
could  get  away  from  what  I  wanted  him 
to  do.  He  couldn't  quit  alone.  His  wife 
found  that  out.  Angela  found  out  a  lot 
of  things.  She  was  a  nice  dame  and  it 
was  more  than  she  could  take.  She  got 
in  her  car  and  started  for  Los  Angeles, 
but  she  knew  too  much  for  us  to  let  her 
go.  We  followed  in  the  big  car  and 
caught  up  with  her  at  the  bridge  near — " 

Eddie  was  shaking.  His  face  was 
white.  "It  was  your  fault!  You  made 
me — 

"Sure,"  Johnny  laughed  complacently. 
"I  made  you  do  everything.  You  couldn't 
lace  your  shoes  by  yourself." 

It  came  hard  for  Paula,  changing  the 
picture  she  had  of  Eddie.  "I'm  all  mixed 


lip,"  her  eyes  were  dazed.  "I  don't  get 
it." 

"I'll  draw  you  a  picture,"  Johnny 
looked  even  meaner  when  he  smiled. 
"She  wouldn't  stop  and  Eddie  went  all 
to  pieces.  He  lost  his  nerve  and  wanted 
to  let  her  go.  But  I  said,  'Turn  that 
wheel!'  And  he  turned  it.  She  went 
through  the  railing." 

"It  was  his  idea,"  Eddie's  hands 
gripped  the  edge  of  the  table.  "You 
heard  him  say  it.  I  didn't  kill  her." 

"Yes,  you  did,"  Paula  said.  "And 
afterwards  you  stayed  with  him.  This  is 
it,  Eddie,  this  is  where  I  get  off." 

"You  get  the  picture  now,"  Johnny 
grinned.  "It's  funny.  People  think 
they're  seeing  Eddie,  and  what  they've 
really  seen  all  these  years  is  me.  I'm 
really  Eddie  Bendix.  Why  is  it  women 
never  fall  in  love  with  me?" 

Paula  sickened  as  he  leered  at  her. 
She  got  up  and  she  knew  she  was  safe  as 
long  as  she  was  inside,  so  she  didn't  start 
running  until  she  was  out  in  the  darkness 
again. 

She  was  in  luck,  for  he  had  left  the 
keys  in  the  car.  But  the  luck  didn't  last 
long.  Before  she  had  cleared  the  drive- 
way Eddie  was  leaping  into  one  of  the 
parked  cars.  And  she  knew  so  much  now. 
Even  more  than  Angela  had  known. 

The  sedan  was  the  heavier  car  and  she 
managed  to  keep  ahead  of  him.  But  he 
was  the  better  driver,  and  cut  the  hair- 
pin curves  which  she  was  afraid  to  take 
on  high.  The  distance  between  them 
lessened  and  the  terror  mounted  in  her 
heart.  She  knew  too  much  and  soon 
they  would  be  at  the  bridge. 

She  didn't  know  when  it  was  she  first 
saw  the  headlights  of  the  other  car.  It 
was  only  when  she  saw  it  bearing  down 
on  Eddie,  when  she  saw  the  red  spotlight 
flashing,  when  she  heard  the  shrill  of  the 
police  siren,  that  most  of  the  numbness 
left  her  and  she  was  able  to  pray.  "Let 
it  be  Tom,"  she  whispered. 

There  was  the  last  curve  then,  the 
worst  curve  leading  to  the  bridge.  Eddie's 
car  was  only  a  few  lengths  away  but  the 
other  car,  the  police  car,  was  almost 
touching  its  wheels.  Then  as  she  took 
the  turn,  she  saw  it  in  the  mirror,  the 
prowl  car,  first  pulling  up  alongside 
Eddie  and  then  passing  him,  crowding 
him.  He  swerved  sharply  and  she  closed 
her  eyes  so  she  didn't  see  it.  She  only 
heard  the  crash.  It  was  all  she  could  do 
to  bring  her  own  car  to  a  grinding  stop. 

There  was  the  darkness  then  and  the 
waiting  and  the  steady  scream  of  the 
siren,  and  after  that  the  cars  coming  up 
the  road  from  the  town.  Somebody 
opened  the  door  of  the  sedan,  somebody 
took  her  hand  and  helped  her  out  of  the 
car.  She  turned  and  saw  Fritzi  standing 
there  in  the  crowd. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  That  was  her  first 
question.  Then  as  Paula  nodded,  Fritzi's 
mouth  tightened.  "Proud  of  yourself?" 

"No."  Paula  whispered,  and  she  had  to 
add,  "I  left  him,  Fritzi." 

"Do  you  want  to  come  home?"  Fritzi 
asked  in  that  same  expressionless  voice. 
And  then  as  Paula  hesitated,  she  looked 
squarely  at  her.  "You  can  work  with  me 
in  the  Purple  Sage.  The  least  I  can  do  is 
to  teach  you  how  to  make  money  and — 
and  how  to  tell  a  phony." 
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"No,  thanks,  Fritzi,"  Paula  said  hum- 
bly. "I  don't  want  it  and  you  don't  have 
to  teach  me.  You  were  right." 

Fritzi's  voice  was  softer  now.  "Are  you 
still  in  love  with  him?" 

Paula  shuddered.  "There's  no  Eddie 
Bendix.  There  never  was.  Everything  I 
thought  was  his,  was  Johnny's.  I  had  it 
all  backward." 

She  felt  the  better  for  saying  it.  She 
felt  cleaner.  And  then  there  was  that 
other  feeling  as  Tom  came  to  her. 

"He's  dead,"  he  said. 

"It  would  have  been  me,"  Paula  said 
"If  I  hadn't  been  lucky.  If  you  hadn't 
come  along." 

"It  wasn't  luck,"  Tom  said.  "I  was 
tailing  you  all  evening.  I've  been  tailing 
you  for  days.  Give  you  a  long  rope,  I 
said."  He  looked  at  her  and  something 
happened  to  his  eyes.  "It  was  almost  too 
long." 


news  departments.  And  Donna  Gwen, 
when  you  read  this,  will  be  nearly  a  year 
old! 

Me  you  can  learn  about  in  one  para- 
graph. I  was  born  in  Florida  and  had 
the  same  kind  of  school  and  home  life 
that  any  usual  American  girl  has.  For 
description,  brown  eyes  go  with  the  red 
hair.  My  family  moved  to  California  for 
business  reasons,  when  I  was  nine.  My 
thrills  in  life  began  when  I  met  Donald, 
and  they  include  life  with  that  lovable 
dynamo  himself,  then  the  baby,  and,  be- 
fore the  baby  came,  the  supreme  thrill 
of  Donald  wanting  me  to  work  with  him 
and  training  me  both  in  comedy  and 
singing.  I'd  had  no  professional  ambi- 
tions before  I  met  Donald.  I  was  only 
fifteen — I  hadn't  had  much  ambition  of 
any  kind,  just  enjoying  life,  as  you  do  at 
fifteen,  and  sort  of  drifting  along,  hoping 
the  future  will  be  rosy. 

I  guess  there  never  was  a  teen-age  ro- 
mance (every  couple  thinks  this,  don't 
they?)  exactly  like  ours.  We  met  because 
a  friend  took  me  to  a  broadcast  rehears- 
al. Like  all  young  persons — old,  too — I 
wanted  to  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  of 
movies  and  radio  in  Hollywood.  There 
was  also  a  try-out  of  a  ventriloquist. 
Donald,  who  is  always  doing  something 
for  someone,  learned  that  the  ventrilo- 
quist had  once  worked  in  vaudeville  with 
some  member  of  the  O'Connor  family, 
so,  in  his  nonchalant  way,  he  had  volun- 
teered to  come  down  and  play  the  ven- 
triloquist's stooge.  (Now,  Donald  may 
be  many  things,  but  by  nature  he's  not  a 
Charlie  McCarthy!) 

I'm  proud  of  one  thing.  Donald  asked 
to  meet  me.  I  saw  him  speak  to  the  girl 
who  had  got  me  into  the  rehearsal,  and 
the  introduction  was  made  soon  after. 
Donald,  very  debonair  and  chipper,  was" 
a  bit  offhand,  and  drifted  away. 

A  few  minutes  after  that,  I  wanted  to 
telephone  home  and  say  I  would  be  a 
little  later  than  I  had  expected,  and  by 
chance  Donald  was  in  the  only  available 
telephone  booth.  When  he  saw  me  out- 
side, the  rascal  loitered  in  that  booth. 
The  part  of  my  disposition  that  goes  with 


She  was  in  his  arms  then  and  it  was 
wonderful,  like  really  coming  home.  He 
kissed  her  and  that  was  even  more 
wonderful.  And  afterwards  when  Paula 
looked  up  and  saw  Fritzi  she  understood 
a  lot  of  things  she  had  never  understood 
before. 

"Mother,"  she  began.' 

Fritzi  smiled,  but  her  mouth  twisted 
and  it  was  strange  how  her  eyes  looked, 
like  the  eyes  of  the  mothers  she  had  seen 
at  school.  But  her  voice  was  Fritzi's, 
mocking  and  husky.  "Only  says  mother 
when  she  wants  something,"  she  said. 

"I  do,"  Paula  said.  She  went  over  to 
her  and  put  her  arms  around  her.  She 
kissed  her  and  it  was  strange  at  first, 
after  all  these  years  feeling  like  this 
about  Fritzi,  knowing  her  at  last  and 
loving  her.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
knew  that  people  could  cry  from  happi- 
ness too. 


red  hair  flared  up  when  I  saw  his  delay 
was  deliberate,  and  I  tapped  on  one  of 
those  glass  doors  that  fold  inward.  He 
v-ed  it  open  and  asked  politely:  "Yes?" 

"Would  you,"  I  asked,  "mind  if  I  made 
a  telephone  call?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered.  "As  soon 
as  I  have  finished."  And  shut  the  door! 

He  then  returned  to  what  seemed  to 
be  contemplation.  It  would  be  nice  to 
think  he  was  hatching  up  a  radio  show 
or  a  stage  skit — he  hatches  them  in  the 
strangest  places  and  at  the  strangest 
times — but  of  course  he  was  just  baiting 
me.  I  saw  that;  controlled  my  temper, 
and  sat  down  nearby.  That  spoiled  the 
game,  and  Donald  came  out,  apologized 
in  the  wonderfully  sweet  way  he  has  and 
went  his  way.  Part  of  this  stunt — maybe 
I  flatter  myself — seemed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  me  remember  him;  but  I  have 
also  learned,  in  the  years  since  (don't  I 
sound  old? — I'm  twenty)  that  Donald's 
surface  cocky  manner  covers  a  real  shy- 
ness and  a  genuine  liking  for  people  and 
hope  that  they  will  like  him.)  I  believe 
this  constant,  inner  and  sincere  hope  that 
people  will  like  him  is  one  of  the  things 
about  Don  that  reaches  out  across  the 
footlights,  as  from  the  screen  and 
through  the  air,  and  makes  him  so  tre- 
mendously popular.  Donald  is  a  truly 
friendly  person.  His  eager  comradeship 
reaches  out  to  audiences  as  strongly  as 
to  his  countless  personal  friends. 

Don  —  Mr.  Alert  —  admits  that  he 
missed  out  on  one  thing  that  afternoon 
we  met.  He  intended  to  get  my  tele- 
phone number  from  my  girl-friend,  but 
we  left  while  he  was  on  the  stage  play- 
ing stooge  for  the  lady  ventriloquist.  He 
cornered  the  girl  friend  though,  in  a 
drugstore,  a  few  days  later,  and  wangled 
the  number  out  of  her  with  a  great  show 
of  "It  really  doesn't  matter  much."  Just 
to  make  it  hard — Donald  always  does 
everything  the  hard  way — the  boy  buy- 
ing my  girl  friend  a  drink  (a  six-footer 
and  scowling  all  the  while)  was  my  beau, 
the  only  one  I'd  ever  had.  I  was — it 
seems  hard  to  believe,  looking  back — 
only  fifteen  at  the  time.   I  didn't  say 


*'Yes"  the  first  time,  nor  the  second,  nor 
the  third,  but  before  long  dates  became 
frequent. 

To  make  clear  how,  without  being 
conceited,  I  realized  my  first  tip-off  that 
Don  was  more  than  casual  in  his  feelings, 
I'll  have  to  reveal  his  worst  fault.  Un- 
punctuality  to  this  jet-propelled  dream- 
boat  is  just  like  heaven.  Maybe  it's  be- 
cause he  met  curtain-risings  and  radio 
shows  from  the  time  he  was  three,  and 
thinks  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  late 
for  everything  else.  And  is  he  late!  We 
met  on  Dec.  10,  1940,  he  wangled  my 
telephone  number  from  the  girl  friend 
two  days  later,  phoned  me  every  day  for 
eight  days  (Mother  did  not  approve) 
and  I  gave  him  a  date  for  New  Year's 
afternoon,  1941. 

It's  a  good  thing  that  that  New  Year's 
date  was  for  afternoon.  Don  was  five 
hours  late!  Car  trouble,  of  course — and 
he  did  call  me  up  every  half  hour  or  so 
and  say  he'd  be  along  in  a  minute.  (He 
still  owns  jaloppies  by  choice,  takes  them 
apart  and  puts  them  back  together  again, 
for  pleasure — and  forgets  to  put  some 
vital  part  back  in,  or  puts  it  in  back- 
wards. Or — forgets  to  put  enough  air  in 
a  tire  or  enough  gas  in  the  tank.  As  a 
mechanic,  he  has  strictly  a  poet's  mind.) 

The  only  reason  Mother  let  us  go  out 
at  all  that  New  Year's  night,  when  Don- 
ald finally  arrived,  was  because  of  the 
holiday.  We  went  to  Grauman's  Chinese 
and  saw  a  picture,  phoned  home  and  re- 
ceived special  permission  to  have  some 
Chinese  food  (Don's  mad  about  it) ,  had 
Car  trouble— of  course — and  Mother,  one 
of  the  world's  best  sports  but  strict 
about  a  young  daughter,  looked  at  Don 
as  much  as  to  say,  "Well,  this  friendship 
of  my  daughter  won't  last  long." 

Now  when  I  started  out,  a  while  back, 
to  tell  about  Don's  penchant  for  unpunc- 
tuality,  I  explained  it  was  so  I  could 
make  clear  just  how  I  got  an  automatic 
tip  that  the  young  man  liked  Gwendo- 
lyn. Here  were  my  date  hours  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  year  we  went  together: 
Friday  and  Saturday  till  12;  Sunday 
nights  from  seven  to  ten.  And  not  once 
was  Mr.  O'Connor  late  for  that  short 
Sunday  evening  date.  His  jaloppy  sure 
ran  for  him  on  Sundays,  and  when  it 
didn't  he  left  it  and  hopped  a  street  car. 

Do  you  know  it  took  him  nearly  a 
year  to  declare  himself,  as  the  old  Vic- 
torian novelists  used  to  say?  And  he  did 
his  talking  between  the  elevator  and  the 
apartment  door,  hemming  and  hawing 
and  speaking  as  if  he  were  discussing  a 
fictional  case  of  two  other  people!  I 
finally  had  to  say,  "Do  you  mean  us, 
Don?"  and  I  never  saw  a  boy  look  so 
relieved. 

Don  already  had  Mother  wrapped 
around  his  finger — except  as  to  the  hour 
to  come  home  and  other  matters  of  con- 
vention and  deportment  which  she  ex- 
pected nice  young  people  to  regard,  en- 
gaged or  not.  We  didn't  mind  an  occa- 
sional lecture  on  that,  because  we  took 
a  great  pride  in  our  growing  friendship; 
which  we  already  knew  was  more  than 
that,  and  we  wanted  to  keep  it  on  a  high 
level.  Let  me  say  that  I  believe  most 
young  people  today  feel  the  same  way. 
Perhaps  they  always  did,  because  youth 
is  a  time  of  idealism.  And,  if  I  may  ex- 
press a  general  opinion,  I  believe  that 
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teen-agers  who  just  look  on  older  people 
as  old  fogies  and  stand  on  one  foot  at  the 
door,  not  listening,  while  the  parting  ad- 
vice is  given,  are  missing  a  good  deal  of 
what  makes  young  love  happy.  If  your 
parents  don't  love  you,  who  does5  and 
you  always  need  their  comradeship.  I 
recognize  that  parents  have  some  respon- 
sibility too.  for  the  right  kind  of  rela- 
tionship with  children  who  fall  in  love 
very  young.  Don  and  I  were  lucky. 
Both  his  folks  and  mine  must  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  private  head-shaking 
about  our  taking  each  other  so  seriously 
so  early,  but  they  were  bricks  about  it. 
and  they  are  all  close  to  us  now.  I 
would  hate  it  to  have  been  otherwise — 
I  can't  imagine  how  miserable  such  a 
situation  would  have  made  me,  and  it 
certainly  would  have  spoiled  much  for 
Don  and  me. 

Don  and  I  went  together  "steady"  for 
a  year  before  we  were  engaged,  and  when 
we  did  become  engaged,  Pearl  Harbor 
had  recently  happened  and  he  and  I 
both  understood  that  he  would  volunteer 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  get  into 
the  service.  Flying  was  his  ambition — 
what  youngster  didn't  have  that? 

You  may  have  read  the  climax  of  our 
romance — I'm  sure  it's  been  printed. 
Here  it  is  from  my  point  of  view.  I  ad- 
mired Don  because  he  agreed  with  the 
family — we  had  family  conferences,  of 
course — that,  even  as  the  time  when  he 
could  volunteer  drew  near,  we  shouldn't 
rush  into  marriage.  "I'll  go  into  the 
army."  Don  said,  "and  get  my  basic 
training,  and  I'll  surelv  get  a  furlough 
before  I  go  overseas.  We'll  decide  then 
whether  we  can  wait  till  I  come  back." 
If  you  think  those  merry  blue  eyes  can't 
look  soulful,  you  don't  know  what  thrills 
I  got  from  hearing  my  impulsive  young 
man  talk  so  seriously,  as  grownup  and 
wisespeaking  as  if  he  were  forty — but  his 
eyes  didn't  look  forty. 

In  1943  Donald  was  seventeen,  old 
enough  to  volunteer  and  he  did,  for  what 
was  known  as  Volunteer  Flying  Train- 
ing. That  was  when,  like  thousands  of 
other  young  people,  we  threw  what 
seemed  like  commonsense  over  the  wind- 
mill. Two  nights  before  he  was  to  re- 
port, I  confided  in  a  friend  our  noble 
resolves.  She  said,  "Yeah?  I  knew  a  girl 
and  boy  who  did  that,  and  the  army 
kept  jumping  him  around  the  country, 
mostly  in  places  where  everything  was 
secret  and  no  visitors  allowed,  and  she 
didn't  see  him  for  a  year."  That  finished 
me.  Donald  was  so  easy  to  convince  he 
was  like  a  seal  jumping  for  a  fish  (am  I 
complimenting  myself? — doesn't  sound 
that 'way)  and  our  families  listened  and 
gave  their  consent. 

We  motored  down  to  Tiajuana.  and 
the  ar  didn't  break  down  until  we 
reached  the  middle  of  Tiaiuana's  main 
street.  So  many  friendly  Mexicans  tried 
to  help  Don  fix  it  that  parts  were  strewn 
all  *er  the  street.  Traffic  was  actuallv 
delayed  for  a  while  and  our  wedding  was 
delayed  two  hours  while  the  Wonderful 
One-hoss  Shay  was  put  together  again. 
(That  reassembly  was  no  blue-print  job. 
either.  Sir  Jaloppy  was  going  to  limp  all 
the  ay  home,  but  we  wouldn't  care, 
then.) 

We  stopped  at  a  lovely  place,  a  little 
north  of  San  Diego,  where  the  houses 


are  all  on  stilts  over  water,  and  the  moon 
was  beautiful,  and  we  had  to  start  home 
at  4:30  a.m.  so  that  Donald  would  be 
able  to  report  at  the  right  time,  and  it 
was  well  we  did.  because  Sir  Jaloppy 
bucked  and  snorted  and  stopped  once  or 
twice,  and  just  got  his  master  under  the 
wire. 

I  know  it  isn't  fashionable  now  to  talk 
about  the  late  war.  I  don't  hold  with 
that  quick  forgetting.  Donald  saw  too 
many  men,  in  the  work  that  the  Army 
finally  put  him  at,  who  had  been  cruelly 
marked  for  life,  for  him  ever  to  forget 
them.  And — he  was  in  service  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  if  you  know  a  boy  who 
served  at  home  or  overseas  that  long  and 
wasn't  affected  in  some  deep  way  by  it, 
then  you're  different  from  any  girl  I 
know.  (I've  also  got  to  tell  about  Don- 
ald's Army  work  to  lead  up  to  a  funny 
story,  that  he  won't  ever  tell.)  But  I 
don't  need  any  excuse.  Any  21-year-old 
who  was  in<  service  two  and  a  half  years 
can't  have  his  life  story  told  or  under- 
stood through  someone  just  saying,  "Oh, 
yes,  he  was  in  the  Army." 

I'll  make  the  Army  biog  very  brief. 
Donald  took  all  the  extremely  compli- 
cated tests  for  service  in  the  air,  finally 
narrowed  down  to  whether  his  aptitude 
was  for  flying,  navigation  or  bombing. 
He  was  classified  for  flying  and  ordered 
to  California  (was  I  happy  when  I  heard 
that!)  for  training  as  a  pilot.  The  day 
before  he  was  to  leave  Texas,  where  he 
had  been  taking  his  aptitude  tests,  the 
Volunteer  Flying  Training  branch  was 
discontinued.  (We  were  well  into  the 
war,  you  see,  then — late  summer,  1943.) 
Donald  then  asked  for  entertainment 
duty,  feeling  that  he  would  surely  get 
overseas  that  way.  He  had  more  "or- 
ders" to  go  than  I  can  remember  and 
count  back  but  every  time  they  held 
him  here.  For  a  short  space  he  was  at 
Palm  Springs,  and  when  I  arrived  to  see 
him.  for  the  first  time  since  his  entry 
into  the  Army,  I  helped  a  young  mother, 
who  was  also  going  to  see  her  husband, 
by  carrying  her  tiny  baby  off  the  train. 
It  was  impossibly  too  early  for  us,  but 
Donald  either  was  startled  for  a  second 
or  he  put  on  a  good  act.  Slapping  his 
hand  against  his  brow,  he  cried,  "Gwen! 
So  soon!" 

The  main  reason  Donald  was  held  in 
this  country  was  because  the  wounded 
were  coming  back  in  large  numbers.  In 
Atlantic  City,  for  example,  most  of  the 
great  hotels — such  as  the  President,  the 
Traymore,  the  Dennis  and  the  Chelsea — 
were  hospitals.  That  was  Donald's  duty 
awhile — to  organize,  put  on  and  act  in 
shows  for  those  men — and  something  else 
in  Atlantic  City  cured  him  of  most  of 
his  frustration  about  not  getting  over- 
seas. There  was  a  ramp  from  the  Tray- 
more to  Thomas  England  hospital,  and 
in  Thomas  England  were  very  bad  cases 
indeed — some  that  it  mi^ht  be  thought 
entertainment  would  help  very  little. 
When  Donald  would  finish  his  day  and 
evening  scheduled  entertainment  he 
would  go,  with  full  Army  approval,  of 
course,  to  England  hospital  and  there 
he  would  "work"  long  hours  on  what  a 
civilian  would  call  "his  own  time."  That 
England  hospital  work,  I  believe,  was 
medicine  that  Donald  could  hardly  have 
done  without.  It  made  him  feel  that  he 


was  really  of  some  use  in  the  Army.  If 
you'll  let  a  twenty-year-old  girl  with 
only  a  high  school  education  speak  her 
mind.  I  believe  that  if  the  Army  had  had 
time  to  see  that  every  soldier  found 
something  to  do  that  made  him  feel  real- 
ly useful — perhaps  a  little  extra  useful — 
there  wouldn't  have  been  all  the  talk — 
and  facts — about  neuroses  and  boys  who 
couldn't  "fit  themselves  to  the  Army." 
It's  in  every  boy  worth  a  hoot — he's  got 
to  feel  he's  doing  something  worthwhile. 

Well,  let's  get  to  the  funny  story.  As 
time  grew  near  when  Donald  would  be 
discharged,  he  was  put  on  duty  at 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  where  there  was  a 
separation  camp.  By  this  time  he  had 
letters  of  commendation  from  more  than 
fifty  camp  commanders — they  like  an 
entertainer  who  comes  to  work — and 
now  his  job  was  what  might  be  called 
a  jolly  one — to  cheer  up  men  merely  be- 
cause they  were  restless,  waiting  to  get 
turned  loose  (which  was  sometimes  a 
slow  process)  and  get  back  to  their  loved 
ones. 

Donald  had  let  me  work  with  him  on 
make-shift  camp  stages  especially  when 
he  was  near  California.  He'll  never  real- 
ize that,  even  with  his  training  and  help, 
I  got  by  because  I  was  just  a  redheaded 
girl,  and  a  soldier  will  applaud  a  red- 
headed girl — or  a  blonde  or  a  brunette 
— whether  she  knows  much  about  what 
she's  doing  on  the  stage  or  not.  The 
times  I  was  with  him,  which  included  a 
brief  stay  at  Atlantic  City,  stand  out  in 
my  life,  and  I  am  quite  humble  about 
having  been  so  much  luckier,  in  the 
respect  of  seeing  my  husband  occasion- 
ally, than  were  so  many  war  brides. 

I  got  a  chance  to  go  to  Greensboro, 
and  like  any  other  war  bride,  did  I  take 
it!  It  wasn't  till  after  the  scene  I'm  go- 
ing to  describe  that  I  learned  how  hard 
Donald  was  working  there.  Thousands 
of  men  were  at  Greensboro,  hungry  for 
entertainment.  Donald  wrote,  staged, 
gave  orchestra  cues,  coached  players, 
danced  and  sang  himself,  of  course,  for 
an  average  of  six  shows  a  day.  I  mean 
full  shows,  like  you'd  see  in  a  top  vaude- 
ville house.  He  lowered  and  raised  the 
curtain  between  numbers  and  impressed 
into  service  any  major  or  colonel  he  saw 
standing  around  the  wings  and  who 
looked  like  he  might  fit  in  a  spot.  Every- 
body was  hoping  to  get  home  soon: 
there  was  an  air  of  combined  impatience 
and -hilarity  at  Greensboro.  Town  girls 
volunteered  as  actresses,  as  indeed  they 
did  all  over  the  country,  at  hundreds  of 
camps.  To  Donald,  who  was  full  of 
scarcely  suppressed  excitement,  too,  it 
was  the  chance  of  his  life  to  be  the  grand 
impresario — the  producer-director  extra- 
ordinary. Also,  because  of  his  talent  and 
because  there  had  to  be  some  profes- 
sional "pace"  to  make  the  show  go  over, 
he  had  a  legitimate  excuse — reason — to 
work  in  every  scene.  And  my  husband. 
Gentle  Reader,  is  among  many  theatrical 
qualifications  he  possesses,  first  of  all  an 
actor.  Does  an  actor  love  to  act! 

I  only  knew  all  this  vaguely,  from 
quick-scrawled  letters,  when  I  arrived  at 
Greensboro.  I  did  know  Don  was  busy 
enough  that  I  didn't  give  him  any  exact 
arrival  time  (the  trains  ran  as  they 
pleased  anyway)  when  I  wired  him  that 
I  would  be  along  soon  for  a  visit. 
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On  the  train  I  didn't  feel  well — not  at 
all  well.  This  surprised  me  because  I'm 
the  country  sort  of  girl  who  thinks  a 
train  ride  is  a  lark  in  itself,  no  matter 
where  you're  going.  So,  when  I  got  to 
camp,  I  inquired  where  Don  was,  drew 
the  answer,  "The  camp  theater,  always," 
and  didn't  hurry  over  there.  Instead,  I 
called  on  the  camp  medical  officer.  When 
I  left  him  I  was  quite  pale,  and  still 
didn't  hurry  to  the  camp  theater.  In- 
stead, I  walked  over  there  very  thought- 
fully, and  stood  quietly  in  the  wings, 
watching  Don  do  more  things  than  it's 
possible  for  any  one  boy  to  do  at  one 
time. 

I  gasped  a  little  when  I  saw  him  grab 
a  colonel  and  a  major  and  shove  them 
on-stage,  and  watched  with  sympathy 
while  a  very  pretty  girl  tried  to  do  a 
number,  and  was  so  untrained  that  even 
with  her  looks  the  boys  kidded  her  a  bit. 
Donald  patted  her  on  the  shoulder,  said," 
"That's  all  right,  Hon — by  tomorrow 
we'll  have  it  down  pat."  and  guided  her 
mercifully  to  the  wings.  She  handed  him 
the  sheet  music  from  which  she  had  been 
singing,  and  at  that  moment  he  saw  me. 
Did  I  get  the  lover-like  embrace?  Reader, 
this  was  Don,  the  Impresario.  "Gwen!" 
he  cried,  gave  me  a  half  hug,  handed  me 
the  sheet  music  and  demanded,  "Can 
you  sing  this?"  I  said,  "I  think  so,"  and 
he  said,  "You're  on,"  shoving  me  on- 
stage. I  worked  through  the  remainder 
of  the  show,  which  still  had  nearly  two 
hours  to  run,  adlibbing  most  of  the  time, 
trying  to  sing  whatever  the  boys  asked 
for  and  getting  brief  off-stage  instruc- 
tions from  Coach  O'Connor. 

Finally,  when  the  show  was  over,  and 
folks  were  crowding  around,  congratulat- 
ing Don  and  being  sweet  to  me,  I 
couldn't  wait  any  longer.  "Don,"  I  said, 
"I've  got  to  speak  to  you  alone  a  mo- 
ment." I  did,  mostly  because  the  babble 
around  us  gave  us  cover  for  talk,  and  I 
whispered  to  him  the  glad  but  sobering 
news  that  the  camp  medic  had  told  me. 

The  news  on  Don  was  electrifying, 
almost  electrocuting.  He  turned  twice  as 
pale  as  I  had  been.  He  looked  like  the 
ghost  of  Hamlet's  father.  I*  thought  for 
one  awful  moment,  "Maybe  he's  been 
telling  me  fibs.  Maybe  he  doesn't  want 
a  baby." 

Then  he  came  to  life,  as  if  he  had  been 
given  some  extra  special,  awful  kind  of 
hotfoot.  He  grabbed  me  by  the  arm  and 
hustled  me  across  the  stage  toward  the 
building  exit,  and  commissioned  officers 
who  stood  in  his  way  got  bumped  with- 
out the  slightest  ceremony.  One  captain, 
taking  a  good  look  at  Don's  face,  seized 
his  arm  and  said,  "What's  the  matter, 
son — something  wrong?"  Donald  shook 
him  off.  "Let  me  go!"  he  yelled.  "Let  us 
out  of  here!" 

"But  what's  the  matter?"  persisted  the 
captain,  ploughing  alongside. 

"I  may,"  said  Donald,  picking  up 
speed  and  causing  me  more  animated 
motion  than  the  whole  show  had  caused, 
"have  murdered  my  wife!" 

Quite  a  queue  followed  us  to  the  camp 
medic's  office  and  it  took  that  gentleman 
and  myself  a  full  half  hour  to  convince 
Donald  that  the  exercise  of  the  show 
numbers  had  undoubtedly  been  good  for 
me,  not  harmful.  But  from  that  moment 
till  the  end  in  Hollywood,  when  Don 


paced  a  hospital  waiting  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner,  the  Old  Man  did  most  of 
the  suffering  connected  with  the  coming 
of  Donna  Gwen. 

I  only  have  one  more  thing  to  say 
about  the  Army.  It's  especially  about 
veterans.  I'll  be  quick,  but  why  do  we 
have  to  be  quick  in  talking  about  what  is 
still  one  of  the  biggest  problems  in  thou- 
sands of  American  homes?  There  was  a 
lot  of  talk — and  facts — about  maladjust- 
ment in  the  Army.  None  of  that  was  of 
importance  to  compare  with  the  case  of 
the  soldier  who  comes  home  and  doesn't 
find  a  good  job,  suited  to  him — either 
what  he  used  to  do  or  what  he  learned  to 
do  in  some  special  branch  in  the  Army. 
Donald's  cause  for  worry  was  so  mild, 
compared  to  thousands,  that  I  only  men- 
tion it  for  constrast.  Universal  was 
changing  over  into  Universal-Interna- 
tional. Big  things  were  ahead  for  Don, 
but  nothing  happened  for  many  months, 
during  the  change.  Donald,  wanted  to 
work,  work  at  what  he  knew  best  how  to 
do.  He  played  some  personal  appearances 
to  fill  in,  and  he  didn't  have  the  pressing 
economic  worry  that  devils  so  many 
soldiers  who  can't  find  the  right  spot  to 
fit  in.  But  those  months  of  waiting  for 
"civilian  "action"  were  the  most  miserable 
of  Don's  life.  Not  even  his  joy  over 
Donna  Gwen  and  our  knocking  together 
a  very  small  home  stymied  his  restless- 
ness over  not  getting  down  to  work. 

I  hear  talk  now  about  a  "mild  reces- 
sion" or  "a  very  little  depression."  We 
personally,  Don  and  I,  know  of  many  ex- 
servicemen  who  still  haven't  found  any 
jobs  into  which  they  can  fit  with  the 
feeling  that  they've  come,  home  to  a  full 
and  rounded  life.  I  sound  off  for  the  last 
time:  there's  nothing  more  important 
that  this  country  has  to  do — foreign 
affairs  or  anything  at  home — than  to  see 
that  every  veteran  gets  suitable  and  well- 
paid  work.  If  we  don't  attend  to  that, 
what  kind  of  a  country  are  we? 

Well,  I  started  off  to  talk  about  the 
3-O'0onnor  Troupe.  I  include  Gwen  in  it 
because,  if  you  could  see  her,  and  watch 
the  alert  way  she  moves,  and  the  quick 
way  she  observes,  and  the  way  she  takes 
the  center  of  the  stage — like  Don- — you'd 
know  that  sooner  or  later  she'll  be  in  the 
troupe.  I'm  not  going  to  push  her  into 
stage  work  or  screen  work  or  anything 
else  she  doesn't  want  to  do,  but  I  mar- 
ried a  boy  in  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  living  and  working  with  him  has 
wonderful  traditions  and  requires  real 
character  and  hard  work.  If  my  daugh- 
ter wants  to  be  an  actress,  I  certainly 
won't  kick.  I  would  like  to  be  a  good 
one,  too. 

Don's  homecoming  was  delayed  a  bit. 
like  every  other  soldier's.  He  just  did  get 
here  in  time  to  do  that  traditional  pac- 
ing of  the  hospital  waiting  room  floor 
and  nurses  told  me  he  was  the  most 
nervous  patient  they  ever  had. 

While  I  was  busy  waiting  for  him. 
mother  and  I  had  bought  what  you 
might  call  a  piece  of  a  house,  out  in  San 
Fernando  Valley.  We  tried  to  get  a 
nursery  built — it  was  a  one-bedroom 
house — and  did  get  it  built,  but  no 
papering  or  decoration,  by  the  time  the 
baby  came.  Today  the  nurse  sleeps  in 
that  nursery,  and  has  to  keep  a  bridge 
table  in  there,  so  that  she  can  write  her 


personal  letters  and  keep  her  records 
about  Donna  Gwen.  She  is  a  wonderful 
person,  and  all  our  two  families  have 
also  helped  me — a  greenie  mother — with 
our  Precious.  (Though  of  course  I  have 
read  enough  magazines,  pamphlets  and 
books  to  fill  a  library.) 

One  of  our  dreams  is  a  little  larger 
house.  That,  like  other  dreams,  we  know 
will  have  to  wait  till  veterans  less  fortu- 
nate than  Don  have  homes.  We've 
shuffled  off  other  dreams,  too,  for  the 
present.'  One  of  them  was  a  theater,  for 
movies  and  plays — seating  500,  no  less 
— on  our  deep  back  lot.  Donald  always 
thinks  big!  A  dream  he  really  hated  to 
give  up  was  to  build  a  photographic 
dark-room  onto  the  garage.  He  is  a  cam- 
era fan  of  the  deepest  dye — often  is  up 
at  dawn  to  putt-putt  on  his  motor 
scooter  to  a  nearby  lake  and  catch  mood 
pictures  in  the  early  morning,  pastel 
lights.  I  married  a  poet,  though  my 
cocky  Irishman  would  never  call  himself 
that  and  may  want  to  bop  me  for  doing 
it.  Our  troubles  are  small — we  know  it, 
and  my  only  worry  about  Don  is  to  won- 
der when  he'll  get  back  to  the  house 
when  he  starts  off  on  that  scooter  or  goes 
out  to  the  back  lot  and  starts  taking  the 
current  Sir  Jaloppy  to  pieces. 

Fun?  We  have  more  than  our  share  in 
this  troubled  world  of  the  moment.  We 
see  a  good  deal  of  Jane  Withers  and 
Lauren  Tindall,  and  a  great  deal  of 
Peggy  Ryan  and  her  husband,  Jim  Cross. 
Ann  McCormick  and  the  Frankie  Albert- 
sons  are  good  friends  of  ours.  We  see  a 
great  deal  of  Gloria  and  John  Payne  and 
are  deeply  fond  of  them. 

Life  is  sort  of  tame  in  the  Valley.  Some 
evenings  a  group  of  us  just  get  together 
and  chew  the  fat.  Other  times  we'll  go 
somewhere  and  dance;  sometimes  we'll 
go  to  a  Valley  barbecue  place  and  eat 
and  then  go  to  whoever 's  house  has  a 
large  enough  living  room  (ours  hasn't) 
and  dance  to  records. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  about 
June  Haver's  wedding  reception  (she's  a 
friend  we  prize  highly,  too) .  It  was  the 
liveliest  event  in  these  parts  in  many's 
the  day.  June,  a  wholly  lovable  person, 
has  as  large  a  host  of  friends  as  any  girl 
in  Hollywood,  and,  so  that  she  wouldn't 
hurt  anyone's  feelings,  she  held  the  recep- 
tion, with  dancing,  in  the  ball-room  of 
one  of  Beverly  Hills'  largest  hotels. 

Among  the  guests  was  a  tiny  old  wo- 
man who  grabbed  Don  by  the  arm  after 
he  had  danced  with  a  pretty  girl  the 
second  time,  and  said,  "You're  Donald 
O'Connor,  aren't  you?  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself.  Why  don't  you  go 
home  to  your  wife  and  child?"  Don 
looked  her  in  the  eye  with  innocence 
lighting  all  the  blue  of  his  and  exclaimed, 
"Why,  Madame,  you  embarrass  me!  In 
fact,  you  shock  me.  How  can  I  have  a 
child  to  go  home  to?  I'm  not  even  mar- 
ried.  That's  all  just  studio  publicity." 

I  was  having  a  pretty  good  time,  my- 
self, but  when  I  heard  this  crack  /  took 
Donald  by  the  arm,  and  we  went  home. 
"When  you  get  to  denying  your  wife  and 
child  to  old  ladies  sixty  years  old,"  I  told 
him,  "you're  growing  up  much  too  fast." 

One  thing  more:  Don  and  I  make  a 
wish  every  morning  of  our  lives:  that  all 
veterans  and  their  families  everywhere 
begin  to  get  the  breaks  they  deserve. 
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"I'm  a  Bad  Girl  (on  the  screen)  and  I  Like  It!' 

Continued  from  page  33 


yourself.  At  least,  I  find  it  that  way. 
Recently  I  was  cast  as  a  lady  in  'Singa- 
pore' at  Universal-International.  Sud- 
denly I  found  it  very  hard  to  relax  and 
play  a  nice  girl.  When  I  told  Lillian 
Burns,  my  dramatic  coach  at  MGM, 
about  my  difficulties,  she  said,  'Many 
actresses  find  the  going  difficult  when 
they  have  to  play  someone  like  them- 
selves. It  is  easier  to  throw  yourself  into 
a  role  which  is  completely  different  from 
anything  remotely  resembling  your  own 
personality.  The  hardest  person  of  all 
to  play  is  yourself. 

"Usually  bad  girl  roles  have  more  guts 
to  them  than  ingenue  roles,  and  plenty 
of  girls  have  risen  to  stardom  by  playing 
them.  However,  I  do  think  that  playing 
bad  girls  has  served  its  purpose  for  me. 
I  like  it,  but  don't  want  to  play  bad  girls 
exclusively. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  know  what  there  is 
about  fne  that  makes  producers  say, 
'She's  just  right  for  a  bad  girl  role.'  Cer- 
tainly I  don't  think  I  look  like  a  witch, 
and  off  the  screen  I  don't  act  like  one, 
I  hope. 

"I'm  from  the  South  where  girls  are 
definitely  not  the  rough  type.  I  had  a 
sheltered  background.  My  mother  never 
dreamed  of  a  career.  Her  career  was 
having  babies.  She  had  seven  of  them, 
two  boys  and  five  girls.  I  was  the  young- 
est of  the  lot — seven  years  elapsed  be- 
tween my  next  older  sister,  Myra,  and 
myself.  Although  I  was  a  tomboy,  I  was 
brought  up  to  believe  that  a  girl  should 
always  behave  like  a  lady.  I  didn't  rebel 
against  that  idea,  for  it  was  too  deeply 
ingrained  in  my  mind. 

"The  most  upsetting  experience  of  my 
childhood  came  when  I  was  about  twelve, 
and  the  family  moved  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Virginia.  I  was  transferred  from 
a  country  school  to  a  city  school  in  New- 
port News,  Virginia.  The  children  in  the 
city  school  looked  different,  dressed  dif- 
ferently, and  spoke  with  a  different  ac- 
cent. It  may  seem  strange  that  just 
moving  to  a  different  state  would  make 
■  such  a  difference  in  the  accent,  since 
both  were  Southern  states,  but  my  North 
Carolina  accent  nearly"  convulsed  the 
other  school  children.  On  the  very  first 
day  of  school,  the  teacher  singled  me  out 
and  asked,  'What- is  your  name?'  When 
I  answered  in  my  North  Carolina  accent, 
the  other  children  grinned  broadly.  Then 
she  asked,  'What  does  your  father  do?' 
'He's  a  farmer,'  I  answered  truthfully. 
One  boy  howled,  'That's  very  funny,' 
and  he  began  laughing  uproariously.  The 
other  children  joined  him.  I  wanted  to 
cry,  I  was  so  hurt,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  for  me  to  get  over  it.  Children  can 
be  so  cruel,  because  they  are  so  honest 
and  so  open.  But  except  for  that  one 
upsetting  memory,  my  childhood  was  a 
wonderful  period.  My  mother  and  father 
were  deeply  in  love  with  each  other  and 
had  the  most  beautiful  relationship. 

"Although  we  didn't  have  much  mon- 
ey, since  my  father  lost  his  land  and  had 
to  rent  land  from  others  when  I  was  still 
just  a  small  child,  our  Christmases  were 


very  gay.  My  birthday  came  just  before 
Christmas,  and  so  Santa  Claus  and  my 
family  were  alwaya  particularly  nice  to 
me  at  Christmas. 

"By  the  time  I  was  in  my  teens,  most 
of  my  sisters  were  married  and  had  their 
own  families  to  take  care  of.  I  would 
have  liked  to  gone  to  college  for  the  regu- 
lar four  year  course,  but  I  knew  that  was 
impossible,  since  I  had  to  earn  a  living. 
I  thought  that  in  all  probability  I'd  keep 
right  on  living  in  the  South  all  my  life, 
and  that  I'd  lead  the  same  sort  of  life  as 
my  mother,  except  that  for  a  few  years 
I'd  work  as  a  stenographer.  In  high 
school  and  during  one  year  of  college, 
I  took  a  commercial  course,  and  learned 
how  to  pound  a  typewriter  and  how  to 
take  notes  in  Gregg  shorthand.  My 
brother  paid  the  tuition  for  the  one  year 
of  college."  (Only  one  of  Ava's  two 
brothers  is  alive,  the  other  one  having 
died  when  she  was  only  three  years  old. 
Since  the  death  of  Ava's  parents,  her 
brother  has  been  like  both  a  brother  and 
father  to  her,  while  Ava's  oldest  sister, 
Beatrice,  has  been  like  a  young,  wonder- 
ful, understanding  mother) . 

"I  never  earned  a  single  dollar  by  my 
knowledge  of  typing  and  shorthand," 
Ava  went  on.  "For  ■  during  the  spring 
vacation,  I  went  to  visit  my  sister  Bea- 
trice in  New  York.  That  was  the  year 
when  her  ex-husband,  Larry  Tarr,  took 
some  photographs  of  me,  and  sent  them 
to  MGM.  The  Metro  office  in  New  York 
sent  for  me  and  gave  me  an  interview 
test.  Among  other  questions,  they  asked 
which  would  come  first  with  me — love 
or  a  career.  I  answered,  'A  career,  of 
course.' 

"So  I  came  out  to  Hollywood  under 
contract,  met  Mickey  Rooney,  and  with- 
in six  months  after  my  arrival  in  Holly- 
wood, I  was  married.  When  I  married 
Mickey,  I  decided  to  leave  pictures,  not 
because  Mickey  asked  me  to,  but  be- 
cause I  myself  felt  it  was  the  wise  thing 
to  do.  I  don't  feel  a  young  actress  start- 
ing out  in  pictures  can  manage  marriage 
and  a  career,  too.  A  star  who  has  already 
attained  great  success  and  need  make 
only  one  or  two  pictures  a  year  might 
combine  both,  but  not  a  newcomer. 

"Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  my  marriages  to  Mickey  and  to 
Artie  Shaw.  I  have  often  been  misquoted 
on  Mickey  and  Artie.  People  assume 
that  because  I  made  two  mistakes,  I  am 
bitter  about  it,  and  consequently  quote 
me  as  saying  disparaging  things  about 
Mickey  and  Artie.  These  quotes  are  just 
words  that  have  been  put  into  my  mouth 
that  I've  never  said.  I  have  no  regrets, 
and  am  not  bitter.  Even  though  I  made 
many  mistakes,  I  learned  from  all  my 
experiences.  I  feel  I  learned  a  great  deal 
from  both  marriages.  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate what  I  learned  through  Artie 
si.nce  he  is  well-educated  and  made  me 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  need  more 
education.  As  a  result,  while  married  to 
him,  I  took  courses  at  UCLA  in  English 
literature  and  in  economics." 

I  took  another  look  at  Av&'s  whistle- 


making  face,  figure  and  gams  and  said. 
"Most  girls  with  college  degrees  would 
gladly  trade  them  to  look  like  you." 

Ava  looked  scornful  at  the  mere  idea 
as  she  said,  "That  is  really  ridiculous. 
Of  course  it  would  be  nice  to  have  both 
— not  that  I'm  such  a  killer." 

About  forty  million  men  all  over  the 
country  would  quickly  dispute  such 
modesty.  Even  Clark  Gable — known 
throughout  Hollywood  as  the  King — 
would  disagree.  Gable  knows  what  Gard- 
ner's got  because  once  they  spent  a 
whole  day  on  the,  set  of  "The  Hucksters" 
rehearsing  and  shooting  a  kissing  scene. 
When  it  was  all  over,  a  newspaperman 
asked  Ava,  "Well,  how  does  it  feel  to 
kiss  the  King?  Can  you  describe  what 
his  kiss  is  like?"  She  thought  a  moment, 
then  said,  "It  was  tender  but  firm." 

The  same  newspaperman  then  ap- 
proached Clark  and  asked  him  to  de- 
scribe Ava's  kiss.  He  gave  his  description 
in  one  word,  "Zowie!" 

On  another  day  during  the  shooting  of 
a  train  scene,  director  Jack  Conway  re- 
marked that  he  felt  that  the  scene  called 
for  was  unnatural,  since  no  man  would 
be  apt  to  stop  to  kiss  a  girl  on  the  plat- 
form between  cars  when  the  train  was 
moving.  Conway  said,  "There's  no  hurry. 
The  guy  could  wait  till  he  got  to  the  next 
car  for  his  kiss." 

"When  the  girl  is  Ava  Gardner?" 
laughed  Gable.  "Are  you  kidding?" 

The  scene  was  shot  as  originally 
planned. 

Actually  Ava's  role  in  "The  Hucksters" 
is  not  a  big  one,  yet  those  who  have 
watched  her  have  a  hunch  that  it'll  be 
one  of  the  most  arresting  parts  she  has 
ever  played.  When  Ava's  agent  first 
mentioned  the  part  to  Ava,  she  hesitated 
to  accept  it,  for  she  knew  through  read- 
ing the  script  that  her  part  wouldn't 
match  in  importance  some  of  the  roles 
she's  already  played.  But  the  knowledge 
that  she'd  have  a  chance  to  play  op- 
posite the  King  won  out. 

Ava  found  playing  with  Gable  every- 
thing it  was  touted  to  be.  "He  is  con- 
siderate, and  not  at  all  temperamental. 
He  doesn't  pose  as  a  big  star  on  the  set, 
yet  he  uses  his  stardom  and  his  past 
successes  to  make  things  easier  for  the 
rest  of  the  cast.  One  night  a  group  of 
four  of  us,  including  Gable  and  myself, 
were  playing  a  difficult  scene.  Each  time 
one  of  us  would  fluff  his  lines.  It  was 
about  five  thirty  and  we  were  all  ex- 
hausted, but  none  of  us  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say  so,  except  Gable,  who  has 
known  Jack  Conway,  the  director,  for 
many  years. 

"Taking  the  blame  for  muffing  the 
scene  on  himself,  Gable  turned  to  Mr. 
Conway,  and  said,  'I'm  sorry,  Jack,  I'm 
exhausted.  I  can't  get  this  scene  right 
tonight.  Don't  you  think  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  if  \,e  all  went  home?  After 
a  good  night's  rest,  I  think  I  can  do 
better.' 

"The  next  morning,  we  shot  the  scene 
quickly  in  one  take.  Gable,  through  his 
consideration  for  us,  had  not  only  won 
us  an  extra  half  hour's  rest  the  night 
before,  but  had  actually  saved  the  com- 
pany money— since  in  that  state  of  ex- 
haustion we  would  have  wasted  the  next 
half  hour." 
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When  you  see  "The  Hucksters"  you'U 
not  only  see  the  gorgeous  Gardner  face 
and  figure,  you'll  also  hear  her  singing. 
If  you're  cynical,  as  many  of  us  in  Holly- 
.  wood  are,  you'll  probably  say  to  yourself, 
"That  voice  has  been  dubbed  in  by  an- 
other star." 

You'll  be  wrong.  Ava  did  her  own  sing- 
ing. Several  years-  ago,  when  Ava  had 
been  with  MGM  only  a  short,  time,  Har- 
riet Lee,  the  singing  coach,  heard  her 
voice  and  told  her,  "You  have  a  natural 
blues  voice,  but  you're  weak  on  technical 
things.  If  you'll  come  back  to  my  office 
every  week,  MGM  will  pay  for  your 
music  lessons." 

Ava  began  taking  music  lessons,  but 
after  a  few  weeks,  southern  languor  won 
out.  "I  was  one  of  the  laziest  people  in 
the  world,"  Ava  confessed  with  straight- 
forward honesty.  "I  worked  only  when 
I  had  to.  I  had  no  burning  ambition. 
I've  been  in  Hollywood  for  almost  six 
years,  and  if  I'd  been  ambitious  and 
worked  hard,  10  chances  to  1,  I'd  be 
much  farther  ahead  now. 

"Most  girls  who  get  into  pictures  have 
dreamed  and  planned  on  acting  as  a 
career,  but  it  just  fell  into  my  lap,  so  I 
had  no  strong  feeling  about  it.  I  had  no 
self-discipline  to  keep  me  going.  I  worked 
only  when  I  had  to  work,  and  then  I  had 
to  force  myself. 

"In  'The  Killers'  for  the  first  time  I 
found  a  role  I  liked  so  much  that  I  felt 
I  was  accomplishing  something.  Now 
I'm  slowly  overcoming  that  broad  streak 
of  Southern  laziness. 

"When  I  was  cast  in  'The  Hucksters' 
the  studio  at  first  planned  to  dub  in  some 
professional  singer's  voice  to  match  mine 
as  nearly  as  possible.  When  I  went  in  to 
make  a  recording,  they  matched  my 
voice  with  four  records  made  by  other 
girls.  Then  Harriet  Lee  said,  T  see  no 
reason  why  you  can't  do  this  yourself, 
Ava,  if  you'll  work  to  improve  your 
voice.'  So  I  have  worked.  I'm  working 
harder  now  than  ever  before.  I  made 
'The  Hucksters'  at  MGM  and  'Singa- 
pore' at  Universal-International  simul- 
taneously, rushing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  two  studios,  so  that  I  could 
not  only  play  the  two  parts,  but  also  do 
all  the  wardrobe  fittings,  gallery  sittings 
and  interviews  required. 

"I  hope  I'm  a  little  more  grown  up  now 
than  I  used  to  be.  I  know  that  somebody 
with  tremendous  ambition  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  every  moment  of  the 
five  and  a  half  years  I've  been  in  Holly- 
wood. Because  I  didn't,  I'm  really  just 
getting  started  now.  Though  I'm  more 
mature  now,  I'm  still  very  unsophisti- 
cated. It  may  seem  strange  in  view  of 
some  of  the  parts  I  play,  but  sometimes 
I  wish  I  were  more  sophisticated. 

"However,  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  playgirl. 
I  don't  like  to  go  to  bed  early  but  I  go 
because  I  think  that's  good  for  me.  Then 
I  can't  sleep.  So  I  lie  in  bed  and  think, 
then  sit  up  and  read.  I  must  admit  that 
I  never  liked  going  to  bed  early,  for  I 
feel  there  are  too  many  things  going  on 
while  I'm  trying  to  sleep.  I  no  longer  like 
to  go  to  night  clubs  except  once  in  a 
while.  I've  discovered  that  you  enjoy 
night  clubs  far  more  when  you  go  only 
once  in  a  while. 

"There  was  a  period,  after  my  divorce 


from  Mickey  Rooney,  when  I  haunted 
night  clubs.  But  I've  gotten  over  that. 
I  found  that  it  was  rather  dull  to  spend 
so  much  time  watching  people  drink 
themselves  silly,  all  escaping  from  some- 
thing they  might  be  better  off  facing. 
At  night  clubs  you  see  the  same  faces 
and  listen  to  the  same  conversations — 
all  small  talk.  The  air  is  thick  with 
smoke;  the  conversation  thick  with  petty 
gossip.  I  want  a  lot  more  out  of  life  than 
that." 

Trying  to  get  what  she  wants,  Ava 
breaks  all  the  rules  for  a  young  Holly- 
wood actress.  She  broke  the  first  rule 
when  she  got  married.  The  first  rule  is, 
"He  travels  fastest  who  travels  alone." 

Another  rule  is  that  a  young  starlet 
should  be  seen  frequently  lunching  at 
Romanoff's  and  dining  at  the  smartest 
night  clubs.  Ava  does  both  very  in- 
frequently. A  third  rule  is  that  a  star 
who  plays  sophisticated  roles  should  al- 
ways look  like  a  sophisticated  glamor  girl. 
Ava's  usual  costume  is  a  blouse  and  skirt, 
worn  with  flat-heeled  saddle  shoes.  A 
fourth  rule  is  that  a  rising  young  star 
should  keep  the  gossip  columnists  specu- 
lating about  the  state  of  her  heart  by 
being  seen  with  a  different  man  each 


me-I-hope"  deals,  I  settled  for  a  bright 
green  suit.  I  didn't  do  a  thing  all  morn- 
ing but  take  a  bubble  bath,  set  my  hair, 
do  my  nails,  press  my  slip,  fix  my  face, 
comb  my  hair,  try  new  bangs — and  wait 
for  lunch.  Because  that's  when  I  was  go- 
ing to  Metro  to  see  Gable.  I  was  so  nerv- 
ous when  I  got  there  that  I  couldn't  eat. 
And,  listen,  there's  never  a  time  when  I 
can't  eat.  I  was  born  with  a  spoon  in 
my  mouth,  and  it  was  full  of  food,  be- 
lieve me.  But — Gable! 

He  came  striding  into  the  commissary, 
and  everyone  turned  around  and  gawked 
like  kids,  even  the  stars.  It  gets  across 
to  you,  subtle  as  a  meat  axe,  that  even 
they  know  he  is  not  rUn-of-the-mill. 
There's  only  one  Gable,  and  he's  been  on 
top  for  so  long  that  he  wears  his  success 
with  a  difference — casually  and  with 
charm. 

After  lunch,  I  was  escorted  to  the 
sound  stage.  There  on  a  rock  by  the  sea 
(it's  wonderful  what  they  can  do  in  Hol- 
lywood) Gable  was  doing  a  hot  love 
scene  with  Deborah  Kerr.  In  case  you 
haven't  seen  her,  she  isn't  exactly  the 
witch  of  Endor.  And  the  two  of  them 
together,  with  that  boy-meets-girl  ap- 
proach, fairly  burned  up  the  sound 
tracks. 

I  remember  one  part.  His  head  was 
in  her  lap  and  she  was  gently  brushing 
back  an  unruly  lock  from  his  forehead. 
"Let's  spend  the  weekend  at  the  hotel," 
he  said,  in  effect.  Whereupon  her  hand 
froze  in  midair,  and  she  informed  him 
that  she  wasn't  That  Kind  of  a  Girl. 
Then  he  turned  over  and  said,  surprised 
as  anything,  "Say,  you  didn't  think  I 
was  propositioning  you,  did  you?" 
(How'd  she  ever  get  that  idea?)  De- 
borah allowed  as  how  that's  what  she 
thought,  all  right. 


week,  and  confiding  to  her  friends  that 
each  new  escort  is  someone  she  is  "that 
way"  about.  Her  friends  always  tell  the 
gossip  columnists.  Ava,  however,  says, 
"I  do  not  fall  in  love  easily.  I  don't  get 
crushes — those  short-lasting  heart  throbs 
which  some  people  call  love.  I  hope  I 
can  stay  uninvolved  for  some  time  to 
come." 

Since  the  state  of  any  young  starlet's 
heart  is  very  unpredictable,  I  won't  go 
out  on  a  limb  by  promising  that  Ava 
won't  be  married  by  the  time  you  read 
this.  But  she  claims  she  is  not  in  love, 
as  this  is  written. 

"When  you  do  get  married  again,"  I 
asked,  "would  you  like  to  live  the  same 
sort  of  life  your  mother  did?" 

Ava  smiled  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  live 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  life.  I'd  even 
like  to  have  seven  children  just  as  my 
mother  did,  except  that  instead  of  five 
girls  and  two  boys,  I'd  like  to  have 
mostly  boys.  I  think  little  boys  are 
wonderful." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Ava's  success  on  the 
screen  is  on  the  upbeat.  And  why  not? 
For  while  she  thinks  little  boys  are 
wonderful,  all  the  big  boys  think  Ava's 
wonderful. 


Well,  they  smoothed  things  out  and 
started  to  kiss  and  make  up.  He  kissed 
her  throat,  her  ears,  her  cheeks.  Jack 
Conway,  the  director,  said,  "Cut!"  But 
Gable  kept  right  on.  He's  no  dummy. 
"Cut!"  said  Conway  again.  Gable  turned 
to  the  camera.  "Can't  you  see  I  love  my 
work?"  he  grinned. 

They  took  that  scene  about  eight 
times.  I  don't  know  whether  Deborah 
enjoyed  it,  but  Gable  fans  will  be  faint- 
ing in  the  aisles.  There's  Van  and  there's 
Frankie — but  Gable's  been  sending  his 
fans  for  seventeen  solid  years.  And,  in 
any  language  you  care  to  mention,  that's 
solid  sending. 

Seventeen  years  may  seem  a  horren- 
dous length  of  time  to  you  teen-agers. 
But,  before  you  start  chewing  your  nails 
and  moodily  reflecting  that  Mama  cer- 
tainly had  something  in  her  day,  remem- 
ber that  you  haVe  a  slice  of  the  same  pie. 
For  Gable  has  improved  with  the  years. 
Some  men  just  do.  Maybe  they  were  a 
little  uncertain,  too  pretty,  too  cocksure 
as  kids.  It  takes  maturity  to  make  the 
Ray  Millands,  the  Gary  Coopers — and 
the  Clark  Gables.  Today,  we  have  the 
completed  and  perfected  product.  It  was 
worth  waiting  for. 

It  takes  more  than  cellophane  to  make 
the  package.  It's  nice  to  see  Gable's 
smooth  sophistication,  his  polished  act- 
ing, his  potent  sex  appeal,  but  he  has  a 
deeper  quality  born  of  his  basic  integrity. 
He  didn't  get  it  overnight.  It  came  when, 
as  a  nineteen-year-old  kid,  he  rode  the 
rods  to  Portland,  Oregon,  in  sub-zero 
weather  to  get  a  job  in  a  stock  company. 
It  came  from  working  as  an  oil  driller, 
a  lumberjack.  It  came  from  growing  and 
maturing,  from  falling  in  love,  from  mar- 
rying three  different  types  of  women.  It 
came  from  withstanding  success  in  shock- 
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ing  doses.  It  came  on  one  bleak  day  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  when  the  plane 
that  was  carrying  Carole  Lombard  home 
for  Christmas  went  down  in  flames.  And 
it  came  on  the  war  fronts,  in  battle — in 
a  gunner's  turret.  Character  is  some- 
thing that  is  born  yesterday. 

Last  year,  when  I  interviewed  Gable, 
he  was  light-hearted  and  apparently  hap- 
py. Still,  there  were  certain  things  I  was 
warned  not  to  talk  about.  Not  that  I 
would  have  anyway,  because  I  could 
never  pry  into  a  past  poignant  with 
memories.  But  today  I  felt,  should  I 
have  wanted  to  speak  of  love  and  ro- 
mance, that  I  would  have  received  un- 
inhibited happy  answers.  It  made  me 
glad  to  know  this.  Just  as  it  makes  me 
glad  whenever  I  pick  up  the  gossip  col- 
umns and  see  his  name  linked  with  Anita 
Colby's  or  Virginia  Grey's.  It's  nice  to 
know  he's  having  a  whale  of  a  time. 

On  the  set,  this  atmosphere  of  light- 
heartedness  was  strong.  His  co-workers 
whispered,  "The  old  Gable  is  back." 
There  was  a  life,  a  zest,  a  vibrancy  to 
the  set  that  had  been  the  hallmark  of 
Gable  productions  for  years.  His  spirit 
of  fun  and  humor  were  contagious.  I 
forgot  bleaker  yesterdays  and  jumped 
headlong  into  now. 

He  finished  the  scene  and  then  hied 
himself  into  his  dressing  room.  I  waited 
quietly  to  be  escorted,  like  Cinderella, 
to  my  interview.  I  entered  the  door,  he 
stood  up,  and  came  forth  with  that  oldie 
which  doesn't  need  a  bit  of  improve- 
ment: "We've  met  before,  haven't  we?" 
I'm  sure  he  didn't  remember  when  or 
where.  Maybe  he  just  figures  he's  met 
so  many  thousands  of  people  that  he's 
probably  met  you,  too,  and  it's  better  to 
be  safe  than  sorry.  But  it  made  me  perk 
right  up.  The  publicity  man,  who  was  to 
chaperone  us,  left.  I  sat  there,  a  little 
self-consciously.  If  I  had  a  smug  look  on 
my  face,  it  was  because  I  was  thinking: 
"Gable's  back  and  look  who's  got  him!" 
It  was  a  thought  guaranteed  to  make 
any  face  smug. 

We  talked  about  the  Academy  Awards. 
He  didn't  go.  The  glamorous  Gable  was 
home  in  bed  that  night  at  nine  o'clock. 
He  had  to  be  at  work  the  next  morning 
at  8:30.  We  talked  about  golf.  He  had 
just  broke  80  and  felt  pretty  good  about 
it.  We  talked  ~about  Oregon.  He  had  a 
wonderful  time  on  his  trip  there.  He 
caught  trout  that  were  out  of  this  world. 
We  talked  about  deep  sea  fishing.  He 
said  that  barracuda  were  dangerous, 
mean  fish.  I  said  he'd  probably  be  mean, 
too,  with  a  hook  in  him. 

Then  I  began  to  get  nervous  again.  I 
couldn't  imagine  how  we  got  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fish,  anyway.  It  was  one  of  those 
subjects  which  grow  like  a  gargantuan 
snowball  until  you  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  I  certainly  didn't.  I've  never 
fished.  I  don't  know  a  fly  from  a  lure. 
I'll  take  my  trout,  as  well  as  my  halibut, 
frozen.  But  there  we  sat  talking  about 
fish  as  if  there  were  nothing  so  fascinat- 
ing in  all  Hollywood.  We  talked  on  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and,  brother,  if  I  didn't 
end  up  knowing  the  intricacies  of  reeling 
in  and  spinning  out,  it  wasn't  Clark's 
fault. 

Hypnotized,  I  was,  by  fish.  Finally,  I 
snapped  out  of  it  enough  to  ask  what 
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Clark  did  on  bis  day  off.  "What  day 
offl'"  he  asked.  He's  in  every  scene  of 
"The  Hucksters"  but  one.  I  told  him, 
what  with  his  kissing  Ava  Gardner,  De- 
borah Kerr,  and  even  little  four-year-old 
Diane  Perrine,  he  was  probably  the  most 
kissed  man  in  Hollywood  these  days.  His 
eyes  twinkled.  "Is  that  bad?"  he  grinned. 
Yes,  that's  our  boy.  That's  the  Gable  we 
remember. 

There's  a  warmth  to  him  that  is  apart 
from  his  much-publicized  sex  appeal.  I 
remembered  that  Esther  Williams  had 
told  me  that  when  she  was  very  new 
and  green,  she  had  made  a  screen  test 
with  him,  and  he  was  wonderful  to  her. 
When  the  still  photographer  leaped  into 
the  dressing  room  to  take  our  picture 
together,  I  got  a  chance  to  see  what  she 
meant. 

I'm  no  actress.  Every  time  the  camera- 
man got  set,  I  wasn't,  if  you  follow  me. 
I  reflected  gloomily  that  this  certainly 
wasn't  my  day.  And  that's  when  it  hap- 
pened. Self-conscious,  not  wanting  my 
picture  taken  anyway,  certain  I'd  wind 
up  looking  like  Dracula's  sister,  I  turned 
to  Clark  and  said,  "I'm  scared  to  death 
of  a  camera."  That  did  it.  He  started 
the  most  reassuring,  wonderful  routine  to 
snap  me  out  of  it.  He  took  both  my 
hands,  laughed  with  me,  kidded.  He 
teased  me.  He  flirted.  He  made  me  feel 
like  a  million  bucks.  All  at  once,  he 
wasn't  the  glamorous  Gable  at  all,  but 
just  one  of  the  nicest  guys  in  the  world. 

After  that,  we  relaxed.  At  least,  I  did. 
We  got  to  talking  about  his  ranch  in 
Encino.  "I  like  to  run  my  tractor  when 
I'm  not  working  all  day,"  he  said.  "It's 
fun." 

/  thought,  that's  a  paradox  for  you. 
Hollywood's  biggest  star  having  fun  run- 
ning a  tractor. 

But  you  don't  embarrass  stars  by  an- 
alyzing them  out  loud,  so  I  just  asked: 
"Is  it  hot  in  the  Valley?" 

"Depends  on  what  you  think  is  hot," 
he  answered.  "It  gets  around  110°  in  the' 
summer,  but  I  have  air-conditioning." 

We  talked  about  the  cost  of  air-condi- 
tioning. We  talked  about  the  fences  he 
paints  and  the  ploughing  he  does  when 
he  isn't  on  a  picture.  We  talked  about 
Oregon  and  the  wonderful  mountains 
there.  And  a  lot  of  the  time,  we  talked 
about  me.  Gable  is  like  that.  He  has  a 
wonderful  way  of  making  you  seem  im- 
portant. He  wants  to  know  all  about  you, 
not  with  surface  politeness,  but  really. 
He  has  a  wonderful  sense  of  humor. 
When  you  leave,  you  feel  as  clever  as 
Jack  Benny. 

You  also  feel  like  a  woman.  Only  an- 
other gal  will  know  what  I  mean.  It's 
like  this:  there  is  nothing  about  Gable 
that  makes  you  feel  like  his  sister.  If  he 
figures  you  might  have  received  that 
dark  impression,  he  dispels  it.  Flirting  is 
as  natural  to  Gable  as  breathing. 

We  talked  about  "The  Hucksters."  "I 
didn't  want  to  do  it  at  first,"  he  admit- 
ted, "because  I  had  read  the  book,  and 
I  didn't  see  how  they  could  clean  it  up 
enough  to  make  a  good  picture.  The 
character  they  had  me  in  mind  for  was 
kind  of  a  sexy  guy,  and  I  didn't  think  it 
would  go." 

/  thought,  Mr.  Gable,  I  have  news  for 
you:  on  you,  sex  looks  good. 

But  I  only  said,  politely,  "Do  you 


think  that  it  will  be  a  good  picture?" 

He  laughed,  and  there  was  an  amused 
heartiness  in  his  laughter  that  was  honest 
and  sincere.  "Listen,"  he  said,  grinning, 
"don't  ask  me  that,  because  I'm  not  say- 
ing. Last  time,  when  they  ran  the  rushes, 
people  rushed  over  saying,  'It's  great, 
great!'  Well,  you  know  what  the  critics 
said." 

/  thought,  I  wonder  if  the  critics  knoiv 
that  Gable  has  never  made  a  -picture  that 
didn't  make  money. 

I  said,  "I  wonder  if  critics  are  people?" 
And  we  both  laughed. 

We  started  talking  about  his  first  pic- 
ture then.  It  was  "The  Easiest  Way," 
and  he  made  it  back  in  1930.  "It  starred 
Adolphe  Menjou,"  he  remembered  aloud, 
"and  Jack  Conway  was  the  director.  In 
'The  Hucksters.'  Adolphe  Menjou  and  I 
play  together  again,  and  Conway  directs. 
How's  that  for  a  reunion — seventeen 
years  later?" 

And  how  many  stars  would  remember 
that  far  back,  I  thought. 

The  assistant  director  called  Clark 
back  to  the  set.  We  said  our  goodbyes. 
As  I  walked  uncertainly  through  the 
pitch-black  darkness  of  the  stage,  he 
yelled  after  me:  "Be  careful  what  you  do 


looking  indeed.  If,  therefore,  you  apply 
a  modern  dress  idea  you'll  be  way  ahead 
of  your  friends  in  style  and  smartness. 
Either  way  you're  being  fashion-minded 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  designer. 

With  the  idea  of  revamping  your  worn 
and  tired  wardrobe  into  something  smart 
and  functional,  let's  see  what  we  can  find 
in  the  modern  picture,  "The  Other  Love," 
starring  Barbara  Stanwyck. 

A  famous  dress  designer,  Edith  Head, 
designed  the  clothes  Miss  Stanwyck 
wears.  You'll  admire  these  clothes  enor- 
mously, for  they're  exactly  the  kind  of 
things  we'd  select  for  our  personal  ward- 
robes. They're  beautifully  simple,  which 
stamps  them  immediately  as  being  ex- 
pertly designed.  It's  the  simple,  the  ap- 
parently simple,  in  anything  that  bears 
the  hallmark  of  a  master.  And  you  can 
bet  anything  valuable  you  own  that 
when  you  see  a  custom-made,  flawlessly 
simple  garment  the  cost  runs  into  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

For  those  of  you  whose  problem  is  an 
evening  dress  that's  had  little  wear  yet 
looks  dated,  there's  inspiration  in  Miss 
Stanwyck's  exquisite  Grecian  gown 
shown  here.  (Picture  No.  1.)  Use  it  as 
a  model  to  bring  your  own  dress  up  to 
1948.  Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
gown  is  the  utmost  in  sophistication, 
since  it  leaves  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  upper  body  nude.  There  is  only  a 
single  band  of  material  in  the  back.  It's 
this  very  sophistication,  however,  that 
makes  the  dress  stand  out. 

To  start  with,  then,  we'll  presume  your 
old  evening  dress  has  a  full  skirt  and  the 
material  is  filmy.  The  first  step  is  to  cut 
off  the  top  and  put  the  skirt  on  a  band. 
Should  there  not  be  enough  material  in 
the  old  top  to  form  the  new  bodice,  buy 
enough  of  the  same  texture  fabric  as  is 
in  the  skirt,  in  either  a  matching  color 


in  the  dark!"  The  last  thing  I  heard  as 
the  red  light  flashed  on  was  his  laugh. 

I  walked  away  trying  to  analyze — as  I 
have  so  often  before — what  has  made 
Clark  Gable  No.  1  on  the  hit  parade  for 
so  long.  It's  true  that  he  has  personal 
magnetism.  It's  true  he  is  a  good  actor. 
It's  true  that  he's  handsome,  tall,  tanned, 
masculine,  virile.  It's  true  he  has  sex  ap- 
peal in  lethal  doses.  But  so  have  a  lot 
of  lesser  stars. 

Then,  all  at  once,  as  I  got  in  the  car — 
feeling  clever  and  cute  as  anything — it 
dawned  on  me.  Clark  Gable  is  a  big  per- 
son, deep  down  inside,  for  he's  big  enough 
to  make  the  other  fellow  feel  that  way. 
He  never  acts  like  an  actor,  either  off  or 
on  the  screen.  He  is  a  human,  real, 
down-to-earth  person,  and  qualities  such 
as  these  are  never  gone  with  the  wind. 
They're  solid. 

Home  at  last,  I  threw  my  hat  on  the 
bed,  flopped  down  beside  it  and  gave  a 
reasonable  facsimile  of  a  bobby-soxer 
swooning  dead  away. 

My  secretary  laughed.  "What's  he 
like?"  she  asked. 

Are  there  any  brand  new  unused, 
bright,  and  shining  adjectives  in  the 
house? 


or  one  that  is  harmonious  with  the  skirt. 
The  top  may  be  of  either  plain  or  accor- 
dion-pleated material. 

To  make  the  bqdice,  a  band  of  mate- 
rial— about  four  inches  wide  when  fin- 
ished— is  sewed  at  the  right  side  waist- 
line in  back.  This  suspender-like  band 
must  ultimately  fit  tautly.  To  this  is 
added,  at  the  right  shoulder  seam,  the 
front  piece.  This  front  piece  must  be 
wide  enough  to  drape  easily  over  the  left 
breast.  Stitch  this  piece  to  the  skirt,  all 
the  way  over  to  the  left  underarm  seam. 
Drape  another  piece  of  material  over  the 
right  breast,  sewing  this  (1)  under  the 
first  bit  of  draping,  (2)  to  the  back 
band,  (3)  at  the  waistline.  Next,  fold 
material  to  form  a  wide  cummerbund, 
finishing  it  under  the  right  breast  in  a 
diagonal  line.  Important:  the  diagonal 
lines  of  the  draping  of  the  bodice  and 
the  belt  end  must  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, otherwise  the  effect  will  be  "busy" 
and  amateurish.  If  accordion  pleats  are 
not  used,  be  sure  to  shirr  enough  fullness 
at  the  shoulder  seam  so  that  there  is  suf- 
ficient material  to  drape  easily. 

Have  you  a  dark  suit  you're  weary  of? 
If  so,  here's  a  lovely  way  to  refurbish  it. 
The  suit  shown  (Picture  No.  2)  happens 
to  be  an  evening  one  but  you  can  for- 
get that  part  of  it,  for  the  length  of  the 
skirt  doesn't  matter  one  way  or  the 
other.  Get  a  rather  wide  strip  of  light 
embroidery  in  a  striking  design — if  you're 
clever,  do  the  embroidery  yourself — and 
impose  it  on  the  upper  part  of  your  suit, 
around  the  upper  part  of  your  sleeves, 
and  around  the  hips.  The  result  will  be 
stunning,  entirely  fresh  and  new. 

For  a  checked  suit  or  dress  you'd  like 
to  do  over,  the  pictured  outfit  (Picture 
No.  3)  is  perfect.  Your  skirt  and  sleeves 
may  remain  as  is.  It's  an  easy  matter 
to  puff  the  sleeves  slightly  by  means  of 
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a  tight  wrist  band.  Cut  away  about  four 
inches  from  the  front  of  the  dress.  If  it's 
a  suit  jacket,  cut  away  the  buttonholes, 
and  an  equal  amount  from  the  other 
side.  Make  a  dickie,  belt  and  bag  out  of 
a  brilliant  contrasting  material.  You  may 
use  felt  for  the  bag  and  belt,  and  a  cor- 
responding colored  jersey  for  the  dickie. 
If  you  have  some  silver  or  gilt  embellish- 
ments, use  them  as  trim  on  the  belt  and 
bag.  This  dress  should  look  as  charming 
without  a  collar  as  with  one,  just  in  case 
your  old  garment  doesn't  run  to  enough 
material  for  a  collar.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  garment  to  be  remade  is  of  plain 
material,  reverse  the  process,  using  plaid 
for,  the  dickie,  the  belt  and  the  bag. 

Another  version  of  the  open  front 
dress  is  shown  (Picture  No.  4)  and  can 
be  achieved  by  cutting  away  the  front 
of  the  old  dress  bodice  or  the  suit  front. 
While  Miss  Stanwyck's  dress  has  a  yoke 
and  a  little  roll  collar,  the  yoke  is  an 
optional  detail.  The  collar  may  be  made 
from  the  material  that  was  cut  away.  In 
this  dress,  too,  the  sleeves  are  gathered 
into  a  tight  wrist  band.  The  costume  is 
doubly  effective  when  worn  with  a  turtle- 
neck  dickie  of  white  and  a  wide,  dress- 
matching  suede  belt. 

How  about  duplicating  the  lovely 
striped  suit?  (Picture  No.  5.)  Stripes  are 
a  favorite  in  couturier  circles  at  present 
so  if  you  have  a  suit  or  dress  of  this 
type  of  fabric  by  all  means  salvage  it. 
Notice  that  the  stripes  run  horizontally 
— a  decidedly  smart  idea.  If  your  gar- 
ment won't  extend  to  skirt  and  top,  make 
one  or  the  other  of  plain  matching  ma- 
terial. And  while  the  striped  jacket 
shown  is  long,  your  own  may  be  shorter, 
3r  in  a  bolero  style.  Stripes  are  also  in- 
teresting when  used  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. For  instance,  the  skirt  stripes  may 
run  vertically  while  the  jacket  stripes 
remain  horizontal,  or  vice  versa.  But 
whatever  and  however  stripes  are  used, 
the  result  will  be  excellent.  A  new  effect 
may  be  had  by  cutting  your  old  skirt 
into  gores,  using  a  French  seam  to  give  it 
body. 

Another  revival  that's  high  style  is  the 
shirtwaist  and  skirt.  (Picture  No.  6.) 
Here  the  yellow  flannel  shirt  has  a  bottle 
green  skirt,  with  the  tie  of  the  skirt  color. 
This  costume  allows  for  wearing  a  bolero, 
which  may  be  of  striped  or  plaid  ma- 
terial. 

And  for  a  completely  lovely  beach  cos- 
tume look  well  at  the  sun  suit  ensemble 
(Picture  No.  7).  Miss  Stanwyck's  is 
made  of  pure  dye  silk  scarves,  the  hand- 
kerchief borders  being  utilized  as  the 
trim.  A  pair  of  shorts  is  worn  under  the 
fullish  skirt.  A  colorful  dress  you're  tired 
of  may  be  transformed  into  a  beach  out- 
fit equally  glamorous.  Make  a  bolero  out 
of  the  bodice  of  your  dress.  If  there  isn't 
enough  for  the  bra  and  shorts,  buy  print 
or  plaid  or  striped  material  for  those. 
The  bra  and  shorts  fabric  may  be  used 
as  (1)  the  binding  trim  for  the  bolero, 
(2)  for  the  wide  hem  and  strips  running 
up  the  skirt,  (3)  for  the  waistband. 

We'd  love  to  hear  from  you  as  to  how 
you  made  out.  Look  for  more  pointers 
in  future  articles.  And  don't,  for  good- 
ness sake,  throw  away  garments  you've 
lost  interest  in.  You're  going  to  have 
loads  of  fun  fixing  them  so  you  will  be 
in  style  with  the  stars. 
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Years  of  Research  and  Scientific  observation  developed 
the  "Protam"  Nutritional  Plan.  The  amazing,  modern 
Reducing  Food  Plan  that  drastically  cuts  down  SURPLUS 
FAT  PRODUCING  CALORIES,  thus  eliminating  the 
greatest  source  of  your  Overweight.  You  suffer  No  strain 
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"Protam,"  a  Special  Purpose  Food,  includes  Body  Building 
AMINO  ACIDS,  PROTEINS,  VITAMINS  and  MIN- 
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to  Vital,  Healthy  Living.  It  is  NOT  MEDICINAL  or  a 
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Prell — the  new  radiant  creme 
shampoo  that  comes  in  a  tube. 


BLONDES! 


Bring  that 
radiant 
golden  look 
back  to 
your  hair! 

•  Remember,  when 
you  were  younger, 
how  sunny  your 
hair  looked  .  .  .  and  how  it  fairly  glistened 
with  gold? 

You  can  recapture  that  dazzling  golden 
gleam  —  and  keep  it,  too  —  with  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash!       ,  , 

Whether  you  are  a  blonde,  brunette  or  red- 
head, you  can  lighten  your  hair  just  a  little  or 
make  it  several  shades  blonder.  The  new  im- 
proved Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  actually 
lets  you  control  the  lightness! 

Even  if  your  hair  is  streaked  and  faded,  you 
can  make  it  enchantingly  golden  again  —  in 
one  simple  treatment  at  home! 

Perfected  by  experts  in  hair  care,  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash  is  not  a  bleach,  not  an 
expensive  "treatment."  It's  complete  in  one 
package  and  easier  than  ever  to  use  yourself. 
Try  it,  too,  for  lightening 
arm  and  leg  hair. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Easy,  pleasant  way  to  make  money!  Just 
show  friends  and  others  truly  exclusive 
Christmas  cards.  New  "Personal"' Christ- 
mas greetings  WITH  NAME,  50  for  $1  and 
up.  Amazing  values  never  shown  before. 
Quick  orders  pay  you  big  profits. 

23  SMART  NEW  ASSORTMENTS 

Extra  money  for  you  with  many  new  styles 
of  box  assortments — Christmas,  Religious, 
Gift  Wraps,  Handi-Notes,  Everyday,  others. 
$1  each.  Big  profits.  Also  Personal  Sta- 
tionery. No  experience  necessary.  Write 
today  for  samples  on  approval. 


50 

CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 
WITH 

NAME  <fc| 
For  S»l 

Friendship  Studios,  718  Adams  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.    Send  Your  Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

A.  B.  MAS  I ER  OF  MUSIC 
510-V  So.  Alexandria  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


Finest  Rubber 


New  items  you'll  want  to 

know  about  in  beauty 

YES,  believe  it  or  not,  shampoo  in  a 
tube.  It's  called  Prell  and  made  by 
reliable  Proctor  and  Gamble.  Does  a 
really  good  job  of  cleaning  your  tresses  and 
seems  to  leave  the  hair  easier  to  manage. 
The  men  love  this  radiant-creme  shampoo, 
too,  because  it's  unbreakable. 

If  you  want  to  get  rid  of  that  ugly  leg 
or  arm  hair  easily,  give  Nair  a  trial  Just 
by  smoothing  on  the  fluffy  lotion  and  rins- 
ing it  off,  away  goes  that  hair  stubble  and 
in  its  place  clear  smooth  skin. 

The  common  bath  steps  into  the  luxury 
class  with  Lentheric's  new  Bath  Essence 
Its  lovely  aroma  fills  the  room  and  makes 
you  want  to  stay  in  the  tub  for  hours. 

It's  surprising  the  number  of  women 
who,  while  they  brush  their  hair,  never  get 
any  good  out  of  it.  This  may  be  for  two 
reasons — either  they  don't  brush  properly 
or  oflen  enough  or  else  they  don't  use  a 
good  brush.  One  that  we  know  of  that 
really  does  a  nifty  job  is  the  new  Invig- 
orator  brush  which  is  being  nationally  in- 
troduced by  Pro-phy-lac-tic. 


New  odorless  Nair  for  removing 
hair  on  arms  and  legs  in  a  jiffy. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic's  new  Jewelite 
Brush  called  the  "Invigorator." 
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LITTLE  LULU 


rf  Kleenex  is  softer!" 


—  Little  Lulu  says . . .  Compare  tissues — compare  boxes— and  - 
you'll  see  why  7  out  of  10  tissue  users  like  Kleenex*  best! 
Soft!  Strong!  Pops  Up!  It's  America's  favorite  tissue. 

©International  Cellucotton  Products  Co.  *T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OB. 


The  Real  Life  Lancaster 
Love  Story 

Continued  from  page  41 

job  that  spring  was  directing  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  Army  Show  which  was 
the  envy  of  every  camp  in  Europe.  Ac- 
cording to  anyone  in  uniform  lucky 
enough  to  see  the  three-hour  variety 
show,  "The  Fifth  Army  never  had  it  so 
good." 

Norma  was  the  comedienne  with  a 
USO  troupe  which  was  entertaining 
troops  with  a  swing  version  of  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  which  was  titled 
"Art  Thou  Cooking?"  Burt's  answer  to 
that  one  was,  "Yea,  verily,  with  helium," 
after  he  had  spied  the  blonde,  lithe,  and 
vivacious  Miss  Anderson. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment Burt  strolled  backstage,  not  with 
the  intention  of  cadging  an  acquaintance, 
but  only  to  tender  an  invitation  to  the 
entire  USO  group  to  see  the  Army  show 
the  next  night.  Naturally  he  and  his 
three  or  four  accompanying  buddies  were 
introduced  to  the  dramatis  personae  of 
"Art  Thou  Cooking?"  And  naturally, 
when  two  of  the  buddies,  suppressing 
wolf  cries,  moved  in  and  talked  Norma 
into  a  corner,  Burt  had  to  maintain  dis- 
cipline. "Come  on,  boys,  we've  got  to 
get  going,"  he  said,  adding  formally  to 
Norma,  "I  enjoyed  your  specialty  num- 
bers very  much." 

He  met  her  eyes  steadily  as  he  spoke, 
and  when  an  odd  sort  of  silence  fell  in 
the  group,  he  continued  to  hold  her 
glance.  After  a  long  few  seconds  Norma 
thanked  him  and  the  evening  broke  up 
in  a  flurry  of  small  talk  and  goodbyes. 
Afterward  she  remembered  that  compell- 
ing, estimating  gaze  and  was  lost  in  won- 
der that  it  should  have  made  her  catch 
her  breath. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  pene- 
trated the  secret;  not  until  after  she  and 
Burt  were  married  did  Norma  finally  ask 
about  their  first  meeting.  "I  looked  at 
you  like  that  because  I  wanted  to  find 
out  right  away  whether  you  were  just 
an  empty-headed  kid  full  of  fun,  or 
whether  you  were  a  real  person.  Your 
eyes  steadied  when  they  met  mine,  in- 
stead of  going  soft  with  flirtatiousness, 
so  -I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  see  you 
again  and  get  to  know  you." 

Burt  saw  Norma  again  the  next  night 
when  she  came  backstage  after  the  per- 
formance to  congratulate  him,  not  only 
upon  the  smoothness  of  the  production 
which  he  had  helped  to  direct,  but  upon 
his  own  acting  in  it. 

As  they  strolled  through  the  spring 
night  under  a  full  moon  so  blazing  that 
it  made  the  phrase  "security  blackout" 
seem*like  a  term  from  another  frenzied 
planet,  Norma  asked,  "When  you  go 
back  to  civilian  life,  do  you  think  you 
might  try  for  Broadway  or  Hollywood?" 

Burt  howled.  "Not  me!  I've  got  a  good 
job  lined  up."  He  told  her  about  it.  Just 
before  war  broke  out,  Burt  had  been  set 
to  go  to  work  in  the  promotion  depart- 
ment of  Columbia  Community  Concerts. 
He  was  preparing  to  enter  the  essential 
three  months'  training  period  when  he 
was  drafted. 

"So  that's  what  I'm  going  to  do  when 


the  war  is  over,"  he  said.  "How  about 
you?  Do  you  plan  to  make  show  business 
a  real  career?" 

Norma  said  without  coquetry,  "Show 
business  is  fun  right  now.  I  wouldn't 
take  anything  for  my  experience,  especi- 
ally these  USO  trips,  but — like  most  girls, 
I  guess — my  ambition  is  a  husband,  a 
home,  and  a  family." 

"That's  sensible,"  said  Mr.  Lancaster 
in  a  fatherly  tone.  "There's  a  movie 
being  shown  here  tomorrow  night.  Let's 
go." 

Nowadays  neither  can  remember  the 
name  of  the  picture,  nor  who  starred. 
Norma  was  exhausted,  having  given  four 
shows  throughout  the  rest  area  that  day, 
so  she  was  content  to  sit  quietly,  her 
hand  in  Burt's,  her  eyes  closed,  and  her 
mind  filled  with  wonder  that  in  spite  of 
having  known  Burt  thirty-six  hours,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  known  him  always. 

The  next  day  they  managed  to  go  for 
a  walk  through  the  Italian  countryside, 
stopping  at  a  farmhouse  to  buy  dark 
bread,  cheese,  and  the  clear  red  "wine  of 
the  year"  which  is  the  Italian  peasant's 
national  beverage. 

After  five  days'  acquaintance  with 
Burt,  Norma  had  to  go  north  four  hun- 
dred miles  to  Florence  where  the  show 
was  scheduled  for  a  run  of  several  weeks. 
Norma  knew  that  she  was  in  love,  but 
she  didn't  know  how  Burt  felt  about  her 
until  he  said  positively,  "I'll  see  you  the 
first  chance  I  get.  I'll  find  a  way  to  get 
to  Florence." 

Burt  figured  that  Florence  was  a  mere 
two  hours  away  by  air,  twelve  by  high- 
way. But  the  weather  was  bad  that 
spring,  so  there  was  no  telling  when  a 


friendly  pilot  might  be  able  to  take  along 
a  passenger  not  on  manifest.  Three  nights 
after  Norma  had  reached  Florence,  Burt 
borrowed  a  jeep  from  the  motor  pool  and 
turned  north  at  the  first  intersection.  At 
the  second  intersection  he  was  stopped 
by  an  MP  with  a  hideous  curiosity  about 
Burt's  a)  destination,  b)  proper  papers, 
and  c)  right  to  the  jeep.  PFC  Lancaster 
spent  the  night  in  the  brig. 

When  he  telephoned  this  report  of  the 
horrors  of  war  to  Norma,  she  said,  "I'm 
hitching  a  ride  to  Rome  tomorrow.  Can 
you  meet  me  there?" 

Could  he!  He  and  a  buddy  hit  their 
thumbs,  arriving  in  the  city  of  the 
Caesars  five  hours  later.  They  went 
directly  to  the  Red  Cross  Canteen  where 
Norma  and  several  other  members  of  the 
USO  troupe  were  waiting. 

Two  weeks  later  the  same  group  of 
spontaneous  tourists  met  at  an  Italian 
seashore  resort,  and  a  week  later  the 
USO  troupe  was  ordered  back  to  New 
York  to  rest  preparatory  to  starting  on 
another  circuit.  Burt  and  Norma  told 
one  another  a  despondent  goodbye,  but 
they  weren't  quite  as  wretched  as  they 
would  have  been  if  all  signs  hadn't 
pointed  to  an  early  end  of  the  European 
war. 

The  morning  the  troupe  reported  to 
the  airport,  preparatory  to  flying  home, 
they  learned  that  all  transoceanic  flights 
had  been  cancelled  by  bad  weather  over 
the  North  Atlantic.  "How  soon  do  the 
weather  prophets  think  we  will  be  able 
to  take  off?"  Norma  asked  the  dis- 
patcher. 

He  said  indications  were  that  the  flight 
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perspiration  odor 


Way 


It's  Newl  Made  with  a  face  cream  base. 

It's  Gentler!  Yodora  is  actually  sooth- 
ing to  normal  skins. 

It's  Effective!  Gives  lasting  protection. 

Won't  Rot  or  Fade  Fabrics.  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau  says  so. 

No  Irritating  Salts.  Can  use  right  after 
under-arm  shaving. 

Stays  Soft  and  Creamy.  Never  gets  grainy 
in  jar. 

Economical.  Tubes  or  jars,  100,  300,  600 

You'll  adore  Yodora!  Try  it  today! 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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wouldn't  leave  until  sometime  the  next 
afternoon.  While  the  rest  of  the  troupe 
climbed  into  jeeps  and  command  cars  for 
a  trip  back  to  barracks,  Norma  checked 
the  pilot  situation.  She  finally  found  one 
who  was  going  to  Naples,  and  who  said 
that  he  wouldn't  be  near  his  plane  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  so  a  stowaway 
wouldn't  be  on  his  conscience. 

There  was  a  dance  that  night,  so  Burt 
and  Norma  spent  a  wonderful  evening 
discovering  that  they  were  perfect  part- 
ners, liked  the  same  rhythms,  and  the 
same  songs,  and  remembered  the  same 
tunes  from  bygone  hit  parades.  They  sat 
out  in  front  of  the  Red  Cross  Barracks, 
where  a  kindly  matron  had  provided 
bunk  space  for  Norma,  until  almost 
dawn,  planning  their  future.  As  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  and  Burt  returned  to 
the  States,  he  was  to  take  his  training 
with  Columbia  Community  Concerts, 
then  prove  himself.  As  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared that  he  had  made  good,  Burt  and 
Norma  were  to  be  married. 

Light-headed  with  happiness  and  lack 
of  sleep,  Norma  and  Burt  went  to  the 
airport  around  six  a.  m.  and  made  sub 
rosa  arrangements  for  Norma  to  get 
back  to  Florence.  They  found  a  pilot 
who  was  based  in  Rome,  but  was  in  love 
with  a  girl  in  Casablanca,  so  entertained 
a  strong  fellow  feeling  for  the  sweet- 
hearts. He  agreed  to  accept  a  stowaway. 

Feeling  reasonably  smug  and  trium- 
phant about  the  trip,  Norma  arrived  in 
Florence  at  nine  a.  m. — hours  before  she 
had  been  assured  the  Atlantic  weather 
would  clear.  But,  like  all  spring  weather 
everywhere,  this  had  changed  its  mind. 
The  USO  plane  had  left  at  eight  a.  m. 

Miss  Norma  Anderson,  in  a  king-size 
dog  house,  was  sternly  reprimanded. 
Moreover,  she  was  confined  to  quarters 
until  such  time  as  transportation  to  New 
York  could  be  arranged  by  stern-lipped 
officials.  Norma  was  allowed  to  send  a 
note  to  Burt,  who  made  arrangements 
with  a  group  of  sympathetic  signal  corps 
men  to  allow  him  to  telephone  Norma 
every  night.  For  three  weeks  they  talked 
to  each  other  regularly,  crowding  years 
of  courtship  into  the  moments  of  con- 
versation. 

Finally  Norma  was  placed  on  a  boat 
unexpectedly  one  afternoon.  Both  of 
them  remember  that  day  as  the  all-time 
low  in  their  lives.  Although  they  had 
told  each  other  a  final  goodbye  every 
night  before  hanging  up,  they  had  hoped 
that  something  might  happen  to  allow 
them  one  or  two  more  dates  before  a 
separation  that  they  knew  would  be  a 
long  one. 

On  the  boat,  and  during  the  ensuing 
months,  Norma  had  time  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  thinking.  And  listening.  Almost 
every  day  she  heard  of  some  girl  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  soldier,  had  waited 
for  him  to  come  home  to  claim  her  as 
bride,  and  has  simply  gone  on  waiting. 
Sometimes  the  G.I.  in  the  case  didn't 
even  bother  to  write  a  "Dear  Joan"; 
sometimes  he  didn't  even  telephone.  He 
simply  returned  to  his  own  life  and  his 
own  concerns  the  instant  he  stepped  off 
the  ship,  behaving  as  if  the  romance  had 
been  merely  a  figment  of  the  girl's  im- 
agination. 

Norma,  wanting  to  be  in  New  York 
because  she  believed  that  her  trust  in 


Burt  had  not  been  misplaced,  gave  up 
show  business  and  took  a  secretarial  job 
in  an  office.  She  was  sitting  at  her  desk 
one  September  afternoon  when  a  tous- 
eled,  ocean-weary,  but  ecstatic  G.I.  burst 
in,  vaulted  the  rail,  and  lifted  her  bodily 
from  her  chair. 

After  their  first  rapturous  kiss,  Burl 
set  Norma  down  and  said,  "I'm  back!" 
This  superfluous  statement  set  them 
both  to  laughing,  which  was  lucky  be- 
cause it  forestalled  the  tears  which  were 
so  near  the  surface. 

..Several  days  later,  Burt  was  riding  the 
building  elevator — on  his  way  to  take 
Norma  to  luncheon — when  he  noticed 
that  a  civilian  was  eyeing  him  with  in- 
terest. "As  long  as  he  isn't  an  M.  P.  it 
doesn't  worry  me,"  Burt  told  himself. 
It  wouldn't  have  mattered  if  the  kibitzer 
had  been  an  M.P.  because  Burt's  papers 
providing  him  with  45  days'  leave  before 
honorary  discharge,  were  safe  in  his 
pocket. 

As  you  know,  Burt  had  scarcely  closed 
the  office  door  before  the  curious  gentle- 
man telephoned  Norma's  employer  to 
ask  if  Burt  would  like  to  read  for  a  part 
in  a  Broadway  play.  Burt  thought  it 
over,  decided  he  couldn't  lose  anything 
except  a  few  moment's  time,  said  "I'll 
take  a  crack  at  it,"  and  promptly  won 
a  role  in  "A  Sound  of  Hunting." 

The  next  thing  he  knew,  he  was  in 
Hollywood — under  joint  contract  to  Hal 
Wallis,  for  whom  he  has  made  "Desert 
Fury"  and  "I  Walk  Alone,"  and  to  Mark 
Hellinger,  for  whom  he  has  starred  in 
"The  Killers"  and  the  devastating  prison 
st^ry,  "Brute  Force." 

When  Burt's  first  annual  option  was 
picked  up  last  fall,  he  and  Norma  de- 
cided that  his  future  was  assured,  so  she 
came  to  Hollywood  and  she  and  Burt, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  and  sister- 
in-law,  drove  to  Yuma  to  Tse  married. 

At  present  Burt  and  Norma  are  living 
at  the  beach  in  a  house  rented  to  them 
by  a  friend  who  is  in  New  York.  They 
are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  will  copy 
many  of  its  features  when  they  build 
their  own  home. 

That  is  what  occupies  their  evenings: 
planning  their  own  home.  Each  Sunday 
they  drive  slowly  through  California's 
rapidly  filling  countryside,  searching  for 
a  plot  of  land  not  too  far  from  the 
studios,  but  not  too  jammed  into  the 
area  of  furious  traffic  and  crowded 
homes.  They  want  space  enough  to  have 
some  citrus  trees,  a  kitchen  garden, 
masses  of  flowers,  and  a  small  pool.  The 
house  itself  will  have  several  enormous 
fireplaces,  a  wealth  of  lounges,  and  a 
Scotch  plaid  and  red  leather  sort  of 
cosiness. 

The  Lancasters  don't  believe  in  huge, 
formal  parties,  so  don't  plan  to  build  or 
furnish  the  sort  of  house  in  which  such 
lavish  affairs  are  given.  Burt's  closest 
friends  are  the  men  he  met  overseas,  and 
the  men  with  whom  he  works  in  pictures 
and  he  intends  to  keep  it  that  way.  They 
like  hearty  barbecue  dinners  where  good 
food  is  mingled  with  good  conversation. 

So  this  love  story  ends  as  all  happy 
stories  should — with  a  plan  for  the 
future.  Prominent  in  the  plan  will  be  the 
nursery  for  the  newest  Lancaster,  who  is 
due  in  November. 
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That  New  Blonde 

Continued  from  page  21 

given  over  to  the  business  of  stuffing 
knowledge  into  the  adolescent's  brain, 
and  neither  fire,  flood,  nor  Darryl  F. 
Zanuck  can  prevent  this. 

Barbara  has  now,  blessedly,  finished 
high  school  ahead  of  the  eighteen-year- 
old  deadline.  She  can  thus  relax  slightly 
and  not  dodge  the  studio  tutors.  But  for 
a  while  there  things  were  distinctly 
tough.  Every  time  she  was  cast  in  even 
a  bit  in  a  picture,  every  time  she  had 
rehearsed  until  she  could  hardly  stand 
up  and  the  company  was  ready  to  take 
the  shot  which  would  show  the  front 
office  what  she  looked  like — boom!  up 
would  pop  friend  Teacher.  Barbara  would 
then  be  dragged  into  the  nearest  corner 
and  told  to  make  with  Latin  grammar. 
But  let's  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
see  how  all  this  came  about. 

Barbara  first  dashed  into  this  world  in 
Carnegie,  Oklahoma,  a  town  of  which 
she  remembers  absolutely  nothing  due 
to  the  fact  her  mother  moved  her  to 
Kansas  City  when  she  was  three.  At 
that  point  her  parents  were  divorced, 
and  her  mother  decided  there  was  more 
chance  of  making  a  living  for  herself 
and  her  daughter  in  the  Big  City. 

For  the  next  few  years,  then,  Barbara 
lived  in  tiny  apartments  with  her  Ma- 
ter attended  by  a  nurse  while  Mama 
whipped  around  earning  money.  This 
was  not  too  good,  however,  and  when 
Barbara  started  school  she  was  sent  to 
St.  Agnes'  Academy,  where  she  distin- 
guished herself  by  being  the  only  Protes- 
tant child  in  a  Catholic  school.  But  she 
loved  the  place  and  particularly  formed 
an  attachment  for  a  young,  very  lovely 
nun — she  remembers  her  with  great 
affection. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  decided  at  length,  how- 
ever, that  Barbara  needed  a  more  home- 
like atmosphere  and  cast  about  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem.  By  this  time, 
she  was  in  radio,  a  career  she  pursues 
at  NBC  in  Hollywood  at  present  with 
enormous  success.  It  was  imperative 
that  she  keep  working  in  the  early  days, 
though,  and  equally  imperative  that  her 
child  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  to  remem- 
ber when  she  grew  up.  Finally,  she 
arrived  at  the  perfect  solution:  Barbara 
went  to  live  with  some  friends  who  had 
a  daughter  just  her  age. 

The  plan  worked  excellently.  Bar- 
bara and  the  other  child  immediately 
broke  all  rules  for  such  situations  and, 
instead  of  batting  each  other  over  the 
head  on  sight,  became  such  fast  friends 
that  they  are  still  pals  today  despite  the 
distance  between  them.  When  they  first 
met  at  nine,  they  had  a  wonderful  time 
going  to  school  together,  doing  their 
homework  together,  talking  far  into  the 
night,  and  generally  whooping  it  up  with 
a  gang  of  other  kids.  Barbara  remem- 
bers now  with  pride  that  she  was  elected 
the  most  popular  girl  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Meanwhile,  her  mother  had  seen  that 
she  had  dancing  and  singing  lessons,  for 
she  was,  as  most  youngsters  then  and 
now,  mad- about  the  movies  and  about 
doing  things  in  front  of  an  audience. 
The  only  difference  between  Barbara 
and  the  throng  was  that  she  was  good  at 


such  stuff.  When  she  danced,  it  was  like 
a  professional,  not  like  a  little  girl. 

She  was  also  so  lovely  as  a  widget  that 
the  commercial  photographers  of  Kansas 
City  found  out  about  her  and  begged  to 
take  her  picture.  Her  hair  was,  and  is, 
pale  blonde.  Her  eyes,  blue-grey,  with 
long,  thick  lashes.  Her  nose,  just  pointed 
enough  to  make  her  face  interesting,  and 
her  mouth,  full  of  laughter.  All  in  all, 
she  was  quite  a  sight,  and  one  camera- 
man waxed  so  enthusiastic  about  her 
that,  without  her  mother's  knowledge, 
he  entered  a  shot  of  her  in  a  contest  for 
a  vaudeville  contract.  True  to  tradition, 
Barbara  won  and  did  a  week  at  the 
Loew's  Midland  Theater. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  permitted  this  on  the 
theory  that  it  would  kill  forever  Bar- 
bara's love  of  footlights.  She  reasoned 
that  when  the  child  saw  the  tawdriness 
of  backstage,  the  lack  of  glamor  held  by 
most  performers,  the  toughness  of  the 
work,  she  would  decide  to  be  an  arche- 
ologist  or  a  librarian  when  she  grew  up. 
It  very  nearly  worked,  but  not  for  the 
reason  Barbara's  mother  had  foreseen. 
For  when  Miss  L.  took  her  place  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  the  first  day,  she 
nearly  passed  quietly  out  of  this  world 
from  pure  fright. 

She  got  over  that,  however,  and  got 
over  it  to  such  a  degree  that  she  plotted 
and  planned  how  she  could  get  on  other 
stages,  how  she  could  go  to  Hollywood, 
how  she  could  become  a  star — all  the 
while  taking  the  lessons  which  would 
help  her  with  such  devotion  that  her  pro- 
fessors were  amazed. 

At  last,  the  chance  came:  Barbara's 


aunt  in  Los  Angeles  wrote  asking  that 
her  niece  visit  her.  "Hollywood!"  Bar- 
bara breathed,  reading  the  letter. 

It  didn't  seem  possible  that  she  was 
allowed  to  get  on  a  train  and  go.  It 
didn't  seem  possible  that,  at  eleven,  she 
was  actually  on  the  hallowed  ground. 
And  the  fact  that  her  aunt  was  the 
manager  of  an  exclusive  club  where  there 
were  horses  to  ride  and  a  pool  to  dunk  in 
and  wonderful  food  to  munch  was  even 
more  miraculous. 

This  all  took  place  one  summer  and, 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Barbara 
knew  that  Kansas  City  would  never  be 
the  same.  So  with  the  nerve,  and  per- 
haps selfishness,  of  extreme  youth,  she 
wrote  her  mother  a  letter  which  began, 
"I  don't  want  to  come  home.  I  want  to 
stay  here." 

Mrs.  Lawrence  read  same,  did  some 
quick  thinking,  decided  that  maybe  fate 
was  kicking  her  in  the  teeth  or  some- 
thing, remembered  that  there  were  radio 
stations  in  Los  Angeles  as  well  as  Kansas 
City,  and  took  the  next  train. 

So  Mother  got  a  job  with  a  station  on 
the  Coast,  Barbara  went  to  school,  and 
Barbara  began  modeling  'teen-age  clothes 
in  her  off  hours.  She  looked  older  than 
she  actually  was,  so  this  was  a  cinch. 
And  later  she  went  to  a  modelling  school 
and  learned  how  to  conduct  herself  in 
even  more  advanced  styles.  It  was  while 
she  was  attending  this  outfit  that  she 
heard  that  20th  Century-Fox  was  look- 
ing for  a  batch  of  show  girls  for  a  picture 
called  "Diamond  Horseshoe." 

Barbara  was  then  fourteen  and  looked 
anywhere  from  sixteen  to  eighteen.  She 
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was  tall,  had  a  beautiful  figure,  and  re- 
tained the  prettiness  she  had  had  as  a 
child.  So,  when  someone  suggested  she 
go  out  to  Fox  and  see  if  she  could  snag 
one  of  the  jobs,  she  thought  it  was  a 
fine  idea.  Though  she  had  never  been 
on  a  studio  lot  before,  out  she  trotted. 

It  seemed  there  were  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand other  girls  trying  for  those  jobs. 
And,  to  Barbara,  they  were  visions  of 
both  beauty  and  sartorial  splendor.  More, 
they  were  poised,  blase,  casual — and  she 
wasn't.  She  knew  she  hadn't  a  chance. 

But  there  are  still  angles,  evidently. 
For,  after  she  had  been  stared  at  with 
the  rest  and  was  walking  toward  the 
door,  a  man  called  her  back  and  told  her 
to  report  the  next  day  for  a  test. 

The  next  day,  though  at  first  they 
gave  her  "the  most  horrible  purple  lace 
dress  in  the  Fox  wardrobe,"  though  she 
was  so  nervous  she  started  to  cry,  she 
had  her  test  and  was  given  her  contract 
for  the  picture. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  teacher- 
trouble  I  mentioned.  For,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  ahead  in  school  by  two  years 
and  looked  that  age,  Barbara  said  she 
was  sixteen  instead  of  fourteen.  The 
casting  directors  thought  she  was  eigh- 
teen at  first  and  were  very  happy,  and 
it  looked  for  a  while  like  she  might  lose 
her  chance  when  they  found  out  she 
wasn't.  But,  at  last,  they  agreed  that, 
since  she  had  only  tw6  years  to  go,  she 
could  study  on  the  set.  Barbara  didn't 
have  the  nerve  to  give  'em  the  straight 
dope  for  over  a  year. 

She  was  to  be  in  a  big  production 
number  which .  demanded  weeks  of  re- 
hearsal. And  she  and  the  rest  knocked 
themselves  out  all  one  summer  on  it, 
she  dutifully  retiring  to  her  books  when 
the  gong  rang. 

Then  came  the  day  they  did  the  first 
shots.  They  set  up  the  stage  and  re- 
hearsed all  morning,  planning  to  shoot 
immediately  after  lunch.  And,  just  as 
Barbara  got  into  position  with  her  best 
smile  beaming  like  a  headlight — Boom! 

"The  law  says  that  all  children  must 
have  three  hours  of  study  before  four 
p.m.,"  the  tutor  said,  firmly  grabbing 
Barbara  by  the  arm. 

Barbara  wailed.  The  director  wailed. 
Everybody  else  wailed.  It  didn't  matter. 
Another  girl  was  used  for  the  shot. 

That  happened  more  times  than  either 
Barbara  or  I  like  to  contemplate.  It  hap- 
pened so  many  times,  in  fact,  that  Bar- 
bara was  seen  exactly  once  in  the  whole 
picture. 

Meanwhile,  she  had  been  taking  dra- 
matic lessons  at  the  studio  on  her  days 
off,  on  her  own.  And  one  day  she  heard 
that  they  were  going  to  make  a  film  with 
almost  an  entire  cast  of  adolescents. 
Jeanne  Crain  was  to  play  the  lead,  close- 
ly followed  by  June  Haver  in  the  role  of 
a  blonde  flapper. 

On  the  theory  that  there  should  be  a 
spot  in  the  picture  for  a  girl  of  her  ap- 
proximate age,  Barbara  went  to  see  Di- 
rector Henry  King.  He  took  one  look  at 
that  dazzling  head  of  hair  and  said, 
"Honey,  there's  room  for  only  one  con- 
spicuous blonde  in  this  picture.  I'm 
sorry."  That  seemed  to  be  that. 

But,  believing  that  it  couldn't  do  any 
harm  to  be  persistent,  she  kept  going 
back — until  finally  King  said,  "I  can't 


use  you  in  the  picture,  but  June  Haver 
isn't  available  yet,  and  I  need  a  blonde 
for  some  tests  with  some  other  players 
I'm  considering.  Would  you  substitute 
for  her  for  a  few  days?"  Barbara  leaped 
at  the  chance.  Even  if  she  didn't  get  a 
role  in  "Margie,"  she  might  be  seen  in 
those  tests  by  somebody  who  might 
think  of  her  for  some  future  picture. 

She  did  tests  each  afternoon  for  a 
week,  and  she  improved  so  sensationally 
in  that  week  that  King  asked  Darryl  F. 
Zanuck,  20th 's  head  man,  to  take  a  look 
at  the  final  ones.  Zanuck  agreed  with 
King  that  June  Haver  was  in  demand  for 
countless  pictures,  and  here  was  a  little 
newcomer  who  might  blossom  into  a 
brand-new  star,  in  a  role  like  this.  But 
no  one  informed  Barbara  about  The 
Great  Decision. 

The  next  day,  when  she  walked  into 
the  studio  school,  everyone  in  the  room 
had  a  funny  expression  on  his  face. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Barbara  asked. 
"Is  my  slip  showing  or  something?" 

There  was  much  shaking  of  heads  but 
no  one  said  anything. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Barbara  was 
called  to  the  phone.  It  was  Casting.  She 
was  told  that  she  was  to  play  Marybelle 
in  "Margie." 

She  went  back  into  the  schoolroom 
with  her  feet  about  a  yard  above  the 
floor.  Immediately  the  others  read  her 
face  and  started  roaring:  they  had  known 
it  for  hours  and  couldn't  tell  her  until  it 
was  official. 

She  floated  through  the  making  of 
"Margie."  She  whipped  out  the  Char- 
leston like  a  mad-woman.  (She'd  learned 
it  when  she  was  a  tiny  kid.)  She  re- 
hearsed the  skating  routines  with  such 
energy  that  her  ankles  swelled  twice  their 
normal  size.  The  rest  of  the  time, 
though,  everything  was  so  wonderful  that 
Barbara  cried  when  the  last  scene  was  in 
the  cans.  She  wanted  it  to  go  on  and  on. 

Now  she's  set  for  another  to  start  pro- 
duction in  several  months:  a  thing  sim- 
ilar in  period  to  "Margie."  It  too  will 
star  Jeanne  Crain  and  is  called  "The 
Flapper  Age."  Barbara  can  again  make 
with  the  short  skirts  and  the  Charleston. 
Meanwhile,  she  is  cast  in  an  important 
role  with  Tyrone  Power  in  "Captain 
from  Castile." 

In  the  romance  department,  Barbara 
has  just  surprised  Hollywood  by  an- 
nouncing her  engagement  to  John  Fon- 
taine, a  young  actor.  The  event  took 
place  on  her  17th  birthday,  and  caused 
the  town  to  do  a  few  double-takes  simply 
because,  until  then,  Missy  Lawrence  had 
had  dates  with  many  eligible  bachelors, 
both  professional  and  non-professional. 
No  one  knew  until  he  read  it  in  the 
papers  that  she  was  serious  about  any- 
one. 

John,  it  turns  out,  is  twenty-three,  six 
feet  tall,  with  Tarzan-Wke  shoulders  and 
cold-black,  curly  hair.  .He  is  thus  a  per- 
fect foil  for  Barbara's  brilliant  blonde- 
ness.  Until  recently,  he  was  under  con- 
tract to  David  Selznick  and  is  now  free- 
lancing. He  also  does  a  bit  of  writing  on 
the  side.  He  and  Barbara  met  a  short 
time  ago  at  a  party  given  by  a  friend  in 
Bel  Air  and  have  been  going  together 
constantly  since.  They  are,  it  seems, 
vastly  interested  in  the  same  sort  of 
quiet  entertainment.  They  have  a  com- 
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mon  bond  in  their  work,  of  course,  but 
besides  that  they  enjoy  parties  at  peo- 
ple's homes  where  the  rugs  are  turned 
back  and  they  can  dance,  beach  picnics 
around  a  big  fire  and  under  a  big  moon, 
swimming,  and  riding.  They  seldom  go 
to  night  clubs,  though  their  rhumba  is  so 
sensational  they  might  be  part  of  the 
floor  show. 

When  their  engagement  was  made 
known,  Barbara  and  John  also  promised 
both  their  families  and  20th-Century- 
Fox  that  they  would  not  wed  for  a  year, 
or  until  she  was  eighteen.  That  seems 
excellent  sense,  as  they  are  both  ex- 
tremely young  and  a  lot  can  happen  in 
that  time.  But  now  they  are  blissfully 
starry-eyed. 

Besides  John,  Barbara's  pride  and  joy 
at  present  is  a  1946  convertible  she 
bought  to  celebrate  the  success  of  "Mar- 
gie." She  claims  she  hates  to  drive, 
would  someday  like  to  be  rich  enough  to 
have  a  chauffeur,  but  admits  that  these 


words  don't  apply  to  the  convertible.  In 
that,  she  is  so  enchanted  that  it's  won- 
derful to  behold. 

Together  with  the  things  she  does  with 
John,  she  plays  a  wicked  game  of  tennis 
and  has  a  secret  desire  to  be  an  aviatrix. 
And,  since  she's  never  been  to  college, 
she  astounded  the  populace  last  summer 
by  trotting  dutifully  out  to  UCLA  every 
day  and  wallowing  in  courses  in  Spanish 
and,  of  all  things,  geometry! 

And,  between  pictures,  she's  taking  a 
stiff  dramatic  course  at  the  Actors'  Lab, 
a  dramatic  school  run  by  professionals 
for  professionals  in  Hollywood.  There 
she  has  fencing,  body  movement  and  im- 
provisation. The  last  occasionally  calls 
for  her  to  imagine  she  is  a  tree  or  a  toy 
in  a  shop  window,  for  no  known  reason. 
She  bears  up,  however. 

She's  young,  gay,  talented,  in  love,  and 
above  average  in  the  beauty  department. 
And  now  that  she's  finally  finished  with 
Teacher,  nothing  can  stop  her. 
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in  their  mind,  is  secondary.  I  can't  fol- 
low this  line  of  reasoning,  for  personality 
and  acting  ability  are,  to  me,  close 
brothers.  Personality  is  a  kit  of  tools  in 
which  you'll  find  mannerisms,  attitudes, 
the  way  a  person  walks  and  talks,  the 
way  he  or  she  smiles.  A  good  actor  uses 
all  these  tools  plus  a  knowledge  of  words 
to  express  himself.  So  they  are  akin. 

I'd  like  to  blast  here  and  now  the 
theory  that  you  have  to  have  a  Holly- 
wood personality  to  succeed.  Actually,  to 
get  ahead  in  this  town,  you  should  be 
yourself,  an  individual.  Many  young 
people  make  the  mistake  of  saying,  "I'm 
the  Gable  type"  or  "I'm  just  like  Jeanne 
Crain."  You  can't  pattern  yourself  after 
any  star's  personality  and  hope  to  at- 
tract attention.  You  lose  your  own  in- 
dividuality by  trying  to  overlay  it  with 
a  phony  veneer. 

Too  many  young  actors  also  look  upon 
acting  only  as  an  entrance  into  glamor. 
That's  their  error.  Instead,  they  should 
make  up  their  minds  that  it's  a  business 
that  demands  as  much  thought  and 
study  as  you  would  give  if  you  were 
aspiring  to  be  a  lawyer,  a  nurse,  or  a 
doctor.  One  thing  is  certain — if  you 
should  choose  acting,  you  can  make  up 
your  mind  that  you're  going  to  meet  a 
lot  of  opposition  from  family  and  friends, 
for  the  profession  is  still  indigestible  to 
some  people.  And  in  addition  to  the 
opposition,  you'll  meet  more  discourage- 
ment than  you  would  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. You'll  need  plenty  of  courage, 
for  there  is  no  easy  road  to  stardom. 

So  that's  my  preface  to  a  Hollywood 
career.  A  bleak  one  but  a  true  one. 

I  came  to  Hollywood  from  a  New 
York  show  with  a  contract  for  what 
seemed  like  a  lot  of  money  each  week 
with  Samuel  Goldwyn.  Having  been 
used  to  $40  a  week — when  I  could  get 
it — the  money  element  was  very  attrac- 
tive. It  was  a  colossal  break  for  me. 
But  I  wasn't  ready  for  the  break.  I 
knew  nothing  about  acting.  The  weekly 
salary  seemed  a  soft  touch,  for  it  takes 


a  young  person  years  and  years  to  attain 
such  a  high  salary  in  any  other  pro- 
fession. 

I  know  better  now.  I  know  it's  not  a 
soft  touch.  Out  of  hundreds  of  young 
people  who  get  a  studio  contract  yearly, 
only  about,  two  percent  ever  get  into 
featured  roles  and  even  fewer  reach  star- 
dom. Yet  I  felt,  as  do  many  others,  that 
to  get  such  a  salary  right  off  the  bat 
must  mean  I  had  something.  I  had  yet 
to  learn  that  it  takes  time  to  be  an  actor, 
that  a  contract  doesn't  mean  you  can 
carry  a  part  in  a  scene.  And  it  certainly 
doesn't  provide  you  with  confidence — 
for  confidence  comes  only  when  you 
know  what  you're  doing. 

For  some  time  after  I  came  to  Holly- 
wood, I  felt  that  all  I  needed  was  a 
chance.  The"  landscape  here  is  dotted 
with  people  who  got  a  chance  before  they 
were  ready.  And  the  town  is  full  of  kids 
who  are  good-looking  enough  to  be  con- 
sidered good  bets.  So  even  a  handsome 
or  a  beautiful  face  isn't  the  final  answer 
to  your  hoped-for  success.  For  a  year,  I 
worked  only  three  days,  and  yet  I  drew 
my  weekly  salary  regardless.  I  had  a  lot 
of  time  on  my  hands  and  I  felt  frus- 
trated. But  I  didn't  take  advantage  of 
that  time  by  watching  experienced  actors 
and  actresses  at  work,  by  learning  my 
trade.  I  was  instead  an  eager  beaver  at 
golf  and  swimming.  Today,  after  all 
these  years  in  Hollywood,  I  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  sets  watching  others 
work,  and  I  feel  that  I  am  beginning  to 
learn  what  my  job  is  all  about. 

So  after  you  get  your  first  break,  the 
most  important  thing  to  remember  is: 
don't  waste  your  time.  If  you  do,  if  you 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  the  chances 
offered  you,  you'll  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

I  didn't  know  how  much  time  I  had 
thrown  away  until  I  saw  a  couple  of  tests 
I  had  made.  My  first  impression  was 
that  I  had  four  arms  and  six  legs.  Hon- 
estly, I  didn't  know  which  end  of  the 
camera  started  shooting.  I  wasn't  too 
surprised  when  my  option  was  dropped, 
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and,  besides,  I  didn't  feel  too  badly  be- 
cause I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I 
had  learned  an  important  lesson,  to  wit: 
if  you're  going  to  tackle  a  job,  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  get  busy  and  learn 
something  of  the  mechanics  of  that  job. 

However,  I  still  wasn't  going  fast 
enough  to  suit  myself,  so  I  conveniently 
developed  a  defense  mechanism.  It 
wasn't  my  fault  I  wasn't  getting  ahead, 
I  decided.  Others  were  to  blame  for  my 
mistakes.  When  you've  been  fired  a 
couple  of  times  as  I  was  in  the  months 
that  followed,  it's  easy  to  blame  others. 
On  top  of  this,  I  became  cocky  and  too 
chip-on-the-shoulderish.  I  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  by  now  I  knew  more 
than  I  actually  did.  Consequently, 
whenever  a  part  came  up  that  I  wanted 
very  badly,  I'd  act  diffident  about  the 
whole  matter  instead  of  fighting  for  it. 

I  have  since  learned  it's  far  wiser  to 
keep  your  personal  feelings  out  of  this 
business.  If  things  go  against  you,  don't 
get  personally  hurt;  don't  lose  your  sense 
of  humor.  If  someone  doesn't  like  your 
work,  don't  gripe  and  moan. 

In  the  same  connection,  it's  not  wise 
to  adopt  the  self-pity  routine.  If  you're 
disappointed,  either  throw  it  off  or 
appear  to  throw  it  off.  Once  you  let 
discouragement  show,  those  who  can 
help  you  tab  you  as  a  flop.  That's  hu- 
man nature,  I  guess. 

When  an  actor  comes  up  against  such 
a  period  of  discouragement  in  his  career, 
it's  bad  to  listen  to  too  much  advice,  no 
matter  how  well-intentioned  it  is.  I 
don't  mean  it's  wrong  to  listen  to  one  or 
two  people  whom  you  sincerely  respect 
and  believe  in,  but  I  do  say  it's  bad  to 
listen  to  a  lot  of  advice  from  a  good 
many  individuals.  If  your  viewpoint  is 
made  up  from  the  ideas  of  the  last  six 
people  you  talked  to,  then  you  can't 
have  a  clear  picture.  Unless  you're  clear 
in  your  own  mind  about  yourself  and 
where  you're  heading,  you'll  never  get 
anywhere. 

I  think  the  biggest  danger  to  young 
actors  in  Hollywood  is  th'e  manner  in 
which  they  conduct  their  private  lives. 
The  town  is  full  of  kids  who  threw  away 
a  career  because  they  lacked  good  com- 
mon sense.  The  majority  of  the  public 
view  Hollywood  and  the  picture  business 
as  a  kind  of  big  playground.  The  much 
over-worked  word,  "glamor,"  enters  into 
it.  The  town  is  supposed  to  be  a  mad 
melange  of  parties,  divorces,  and  what- 
have-you,  with  loose  morals  getting  the 
emphasis. 

Young  actors  who  look  only  on  the 
surface  think  it's  smart  to  try  to  live  up 
to  this  popular  idea.  There's  a  personal 
temptation  to  go  overboard,  to  build  a 
career  on  the  number  of  times  your  name 
appears  in  the  gossip  columns  or  the 
number  of  nights  you  date  an  attractive 
girl  at  .a  party  or  at  a  night  club. 

I  feel  that  your  private  life  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  you  build  your 
work.  Few  people  are  equipped  to  lead 
a  non-anchored  life.  They  need  a  home 
base  to  work  out  from — a  place  where 
they  can  find  peace  and  some  happiness, 
somewhere  they  can  get  a  good  look  at 
themselves.  To  face  the  conflicts  any 
young  actor  will  meet  in  this  town,  he 
must  be  firm  within  himself. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  kids 


who  are  out  late  every  night.  Not  only 
does  lack  of  sleep  affect  their  work  at  the 
studios  but  it  also  brings  about  a  dis- 
tracted personal  viewpoint  and  confusion. 
They  don't  know  where  they're  going  or 
why.  So  it's  the  old  adage  that  acting  is 
work  and  can't  be  treated  as  secondary 
to  playtime. 

There  are  actors  in  Hollywood  who 
have  finally  landed  a  part  and  made  a 
hit — and  that  carries  us  a  step  further. 
Then  something  happens  to  them  and 
they  start  to  slip.  This  can  be  avoided. 
The  biggest  danger  in  this  connection  is 
a  tendency  among  some  to  tighten  up,  to 
get  the  feeling,  "I  must  do  it — here  it  is 
— it's  now  or  never  for  me!"  The  fear 
that  success  won't  last  and  that  failure 
will  come  has  defeated  many  a  promising 
young  actor.  I  think  that  if  you've  had 
a  chance  to  make  a  hit,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  you  were  ready  for  the  break. 
You  wouldn't  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity in  the  first  place  if  someone 
who'  knew  what  he  was  doing  didn't 
think  you  were  ready  for  it.  I  always 
try  to  remember  that  success  doesn't 
depend  on  what  you're  about  to  do,  but 
on  what  you've  done.  To  try  too  hard 
to  be  a  success  makes  you  do  a  poorer 
job. 

While  I  recommend  relaxing  about 
your  work,  I  don't  mean  that  you 
shouldn't  fight  for  something  if  you  know 
you're  right.  I've  always  gone  to  bat 
when  I  knew  I  was  in  the  right.  I'd 
never  be  so  easy  to  get  along  with  that 
I'd  be  afraid  to  battle  for  a  point.  And 
yet  I'd  not  go  about  making  unreason- 
able demands. 

It's  tough,  I  admit,  to  know  when  to 
assert  yourself  and  when  not  to.  You 
can't  get  anywhere  by  beating  someone 
over  the  head  any  more  than  you  can 
reach  success  by  lying  down  and  being 
used  as  a  carpet. 

Young  actors  have  probably  heard  the 
old  routine:  you're  only  as  good  as  your 
last  picture.  That  isn't  my  idea.  There 
are  people  in  this  business  who  have  been 
washed  up  two  or  three  times  and  not 
necessarily  due  to  one  picture.  Some- 
times there's  a  string  of  them.  Wallace 
Beery  has  been  around  as  long  as  the 
lamp  post  on  Vine  St.  A  fine  actor  like 
William  Powell  has  been  supposedly 
through  a  number  of  times.  And  our 
last  year's  Academy  Award  winner,  Joan 
Crawford,  went  through  a  phase  where 
nobody  had  any  particular  faith  in  her 
— except,  I  suspect,  herself.  Those  stars 
didn't  admit  failure.  They  had  a  much 
clearer  estimate  of  themselves  than 
others  did. 

One  failure,  then,  on  one  job  or  even 
several  doesn't  mean  a  thing  except  that 
the  job  was  a  failure — and  I  think  all 
young  actors  should  remember  that.  It's 
important  to  keep  in  the  back  of  your 
mind  that  with  a  reasonable  faith  in 
yourself  and  a  certain  quantity  of  in- 
testinal fortitude,  no  one  can  make  you 
fail — but  yourself. 

And  so,  with  the  breaks,  you  have  at- 
tained success  or  what  passes  for  it. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  stock  of  your- 
self. You  may  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  picture  isn't  as  rosy  as  it  should  be. 
By  the  time  I  had  made  a  name  for  my- 
self, I  had  learned  that  success  is  con- 
siderably harder  to  take  than  obscurity. 
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When  you're  struggling,  no  one  cares 
what  you  do,  how  you  do  it,  or  when  you 
do  it.  But  when  you're  a  hit,  you'll  find 
many  people  who  care  about  everything 
you  do — or  pretend  to  care.  It's  like 
being  in  a  poker  game  with  a  lot  of 
kibitzers.  When  you're  winning,  they're 
behind  you  watching  your  cards,  hoping 
you'll  lose. 

Success  also  brings  another  problem — 
and  one  of  the  worst  pitfalls  is  the  mon- 
ey trap.  In  no  other  business  can  a 
young  person  make  money  so  quickly  as 
he  can  here.  And  in  no  other  business  do 
young  people  become  so  conscious  of 
money  talk.  People  glibly  talk  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  This 
all  leads  to  a  false  sense  of  values.  The 
paycheck  becomes  more  important  than 
the  job.  Mary  Brown,  for  instance, 
hears  that  Sophie  Jones  makes  a  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week  more  than  she  does. 
She  adopts  the  old  attitude  of,  "What 
has  she  got  that  I  haven't  got?  She's  no 
better  than  I  am.  I'm  very  unhappy." 
It  may  well  be  that  the  day  before, 
Mary  Brown  was  completely  happy  feel- 
ing herself  an  extremely  fortunate  girl 
to  be  making  $1500  a  week — which  she 
is.  But  by  comparing  herself  with  an- 
other person  on  a  financial  basis  instead 
of  on  the  basis  of  doing  a  job,  she  has 
created  a  false  yardstick. 

Instead  of  worrying  about  someone 
else's  salary,  I  think  it's  wiser  to  take 
care  of  your  own  job  and  learn  to  do  it 
well.  The  money  somehow  comes  faster 
to  those  who  deliver  the  goods  than  to 
those  who  complain  because  someone 
else  gets  more  than  they  do.  And  while 


this  bit  of  advice  isn't  original,  I  do  say: 
save  your  money  and  DON'T  STOP. 

A  financially  independent  actor  is 
usually  successful  because  he  doesn't 
have  to  take  whatever  is  offered  him 
purely  for  the  sake  of  a  check.  He  can 
afford  to  wait  for  the  right  roles. 

When  success  is  attained,  however, 
you  realize  the  sacrifices  you  must  make 
— and  the  most  unfortunate  one  is  the 
loss  of  privacy.  Nice  well-meaning  people 
with  well-meant  demands  on  your  time, 
time  which  you  actually  can't  give,  upset 
an  actor's  life  and  his  desire  for  nor- 
malcy. The  general  public  can't  see  this 
need  for  privacy.  They  look  upon  Holly- 
wood as  a  play  business  and  actors  as 
their  own  property.  They  laugh  at  the 
idea  that  an  actor  who  works  from  eight 
in  the  morning  to  six  and  often  until  ten 
or  twelve  at  night  can  get  tired.  This 
general  reaction  to  an  actor's  way  of  liv- 
ing, this  complete  refusal  to  recognize  his 
desire  to  be  alone  can  reach  into  his 
home  and  wreck  it.  It  has  destroyed 
many  a  star's  life.  I've  even  seen  it  make 
nervous  wrecks  out  of  several  top  names. 

Many  young  actors,  then,  will  wonder 
why  success  isn't  what  they  thought  it 
would  be.  They'll  search  for  the  answer 
and  will  find  that  their  dream  castles 
needed  a  foundation  all  the  time.  You 
can't  build  a  lasting  career  on  sand. 

That's  my  idea  of  what  faces  any 
young  boy  or  girl  who  chooses  the  pic- 
ture business.  It's  a  great  career  but  it's 
not  one  for  the  soft-hearted.  It  can  ruin 
a  life  if  you  aren't  prepared  for  its  pit- 
falls just  as  surely  as  it  can  bring  you 
fulfillment  of  all  your  hopes. 


Year  'Round  Blouses 

Continued  from  page  51 


We  had  lots  of  fun  photographing 
Anne  Jeffreys  in  the  blouses  you  see  her 
wearing  on  pages  50  and  51.  She  just 
loved  them  and  said  they  made  her  feel 
wonderful.  In  fact,  Anne  was  as  gay  as 
a  lark  through  the  entire  sitting.  Such 
pep!  S'marvelous. 

She  liked  her  Bernardo  sandals  so 
much  that  she  talked  of  throwing  a  party 
just  so  all  her  friends  might  have  a  look- 
see  at  the  tricky  separate  ankle  straps. 
Anne  cast  an  enthusiastic  vote  for  a 
wardrobe  just  chock  full  of  blouses  and 
shoes.  She  dotes  on  blouses  for  the  way 
they  look  and  because  they  add  such 
variety  to  even  the  most  modest  clothes 
collection.  You  can  match  'em  and  mix 
'em  and  emerge  each  time  a  pretty  dif- 
ferent-looking girl.  There's  no  occasion 
where  you  can't  look  dressed  up  with  the 
right  blouse  and  skirt. 

We  do  wish  we  could  list  the  score  of 
stores  that  carry  these  fashions,  but  you 
know  how  space  is,  so  our  next  best  bet 
is  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  manu- 
facturers. You  can  write  to  them  and 
they'll  be  glad  to  let  you  know  where 
you  can  buy  what  you  like.  Here  they 
are  listed  for  you: 

Tiered  blouse  and  black  skirt 

Mary  Stevens  Blouses 
4->8  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


White  blouse 

Alice  Stuart  Blouses 
525  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York.  18,  N.  Y. 

Black  belt 

Silroy  Products  Inc. 
220  W.  40th  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Short-sleeved  print  blouse 

Frances  Sider  Blouses 
1384  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Long-sleeved  print  blouse 

Glenwear,  Ltd. 
1372  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Navy  blouse 

Alice  Stuart  Blouses 
525  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Deltah  Pearls 

L.  Heller  &  Son,  Inc. 
411  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Gold  anklet  sandals 

Bernardo  Sandals 
125  West  33rd  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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A.M.')S<  Admired! 

Crisp  and  curled  and 
carefully  coifFured... 
her  Best  Beau  looked 
at  her  hair  and  said 
"Smooth!"  But  then, 
what  happened? 


P.M.\^  Passed  Up! 

Poor  Patsy  didn't 
know  what  it  takes  to 
keep  a  coiffure  (and 
o  beau!)  just  so.  .  .  . 


'til  dm  discovered 
fUttfc  HAIRLAC 

—  the  deticateiy  perfumerf  hmr  io<qver 

A  smart  hair-do  needs 
a  good  start . . ,  ond 
..  .a  good  finish,  tool 
Afew  drops  of  Nestle 
Hairfac  on  your  fin- 
ished coiffure  will 
give  you  aii-day  neat- 
ness. At  drug  ond 
dept  stores.  50? 

far '(/roomd 
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ACTUAL  PHOTOS  of  the 
Favorite  WESTERN  STARS 

'--  ■ - -  -    Including  Sunset  Carson,  Gene 

Autry,  Tex  Bitter,  "Wild  Bill" 
;    Elliot,  Bob  Steele,  Bill  "Hop- 
I    along"  Boyd  and  many  others. 
Action  poses,  portraits,  and  on 
horseback. 


Roy  Rogers 


50c 

FOR  THE  COMPLETE 
SET  OF  64 


Free  Catalog  of  100's  of  stars 
with  first  order. 

STEWART-CROXTON  STUDIOS 
Dr-pt    HS-  20 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd., 
Hollywood  28,  California 


POEMS  WANTED 

—  For  Musical  Setting  — —  I 

Mother,  Home,  Love,  Sacred,  Patriotic,  Comic 
or  any  subject.  Don't  Delay  —  Send  us  your 
Original  Poem  at  once  —  for  immediate  con- 
sideration and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary. 

RICHARD  BROTHERS  I 
28  WOODS  BUILDING   —   CHICAGO  1.  ILL. 


FREE 


BITTY 

6402 


CATALOG  of 

Hollywood  Stylos 

Big,  new  Hollywood  Fashion  Catalog 
of  screen  styles  in  dresses,  slacks, 
suits,  blouses,  jackets  •  Gift  ideas, 
housewares,  men's  wear,  too! 

Send  one  dime  (no  stamps)  to  cover 
mailing  and  handling  charges. 

BETTY  CO-ID  of  HOLLYWOOD.  Dept.  F-97 

6402  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28.  Colif. 
CO-ID  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  Dept.    F-97  | 

Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

d  catalog.  I  •nclo»#  a  dimt.  ■ 
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FIGURE 

(s  can  have  the  BEAUTY 

of  the  Movie  STARS 


'  .  Yvonne DeCarlo.Elfa 
Raines,  Joan  Fulton, 
Paula  Drew,  Peggy  Ryan 
and  Jane  Adams  show 
you  the  exercises  in 
motion  as  directed  by 

FRANKIE  VAN 

famous  Hollywood  motion 
picture  Physical  Director. 


AMAZING  Video-Action  Pic- 
tures! Actual  8-exercise 
course  of  the  Stars.  240 
Pictures!  42  Pages!  In- 
structions— Doctor-ap- 
proved Diets!  YOU  can 
reduce  and  develop  your 
body  to  alluring,  irresist- 
able  Movie  Star  curves! 


BODY  BY  VAN" 

Send  for  your  book 
today,  $2.00  postpaid 


FRANKIE  VAN  bo*21sA 
Universal  City,  Calif. 


AMAZING  NEW 

POCKET  OR  DAniftl 
PURSE  SIZE  "ttU|vi 

SMALL  AS  A  PACK  OF  CIGA- 
RETTES! Weighs  only  a  few 
ounces— Beautiful  black  chrome 
plastic  case.  USES  new  crystal 
diode.  Hi-Q-slide  dial.  No 
tubes,  batteries  or  electric 
"plug-ins"  required!  Receives 
local   broadcasts  and 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLAY 

when  used  according  to  Instruc- 
tions  sent   with   each   radio!  You 
can  use  it  at  home,  in  many  offices, 
hotels,  cabins,  in  bed,  etc. — lots  of  fun 
— real  entertainment! 

(cash,  money  order,  check)  and 
pay  postman  $2.99  plus  delivery 
fees  on  arrival  or  send  $3.99  for  postpaid  delivery. 
Complete  as  shown  ready  to  play  with  self  contained 
personal  phone.  For  gifts  -children  will  love  it— grown- 
ups  too!  An  exceptional  vplue—  order  yours  and  enjoy 
the  many  good  radio  programs  coming!  Don't  be  with- 
out your  Pa-Kette  Radio  another  day!  (All  foreign 
orders  $5.00  U.  S.  cash.) 

Pa-Kette  Electric  Co.,   Dept.  HSU-8,   Kearney,  Nebraska 


Send  Only  $1. 


SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

Send  Your  Poems,  Any  Subject,  for  Imme- 
diate Examination  and  FREE  BOOK:— 
"TOUR  FUTURE  IN  SONG  WRITING," 
RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  ACADEMY 
1674  Broadway  New  York  19.  N.  Y. 


DRY  HAIR 

Just  try  this  SYSTEM  on  your  hair 
7  days  and  see  if  you  are  really  en- 
joying the  pleasure  of  attractive  hair 
that  so  often  captures  love,  romance. 

MARVELOUS  RESULTS 

.^when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are 
^normal  and  the  dryr  brittle,  breaking 
Poff  hair  can  be  retarded,  it  has  a  chance 
to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  JUELENE  SYSTEM  for 
7  days,  let  your  mirror  prove  results. 
Send  $1.00.  (If  CO. D.  plus  postage). 
Fully  guaranteed.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  delighted. 
JUEL  CO.,  4727  North  Damen,  Dept.  H  -602,  Chicago  25.  III. 


Are  Hollywood  Morals  Too  Loose? 

Continued  from  page  27 


admit,  and  a  lot  of  them  get  caught  at 
it,  but  think  of  the  millions  of  people 
outside  Hollywood  who  act  badly  but  are 
never  noticed.  Really,  I  do  get  so  mad 
at  this  fervent  desire  to  slap  Hollywood 
— especially  when  the  same  stars  in  this 
town  are  always  called  upon  whenever 
there's  a  cause  to  be  pushed.  The  way 
some  of  our  big  names  helped  in  the 
unfortunate  Texas  City  disaster  is  an 
example.  Yet  it  still  remains  more  fash- 
ionable to  kick  us  than  to  give  us  a  pat 
on  the  back. 

GLENN:  Which  proves  that  actors 
aren't  privileged  people!  There's  always 
a  smart  guy  in  every  crowd,  a  smart  guy 
in  some  position  of  authority,  who  thinks 
that  belittling  a  star  makes  him  more 
important. 

IRENE:  Glenn,  I  can  see  your  point 
about  stars  not  being  privileged  people, 
but  I  feel  Hollywood  is  instead  a  privi- 
leged place.  The  people  here  have  gained 
fame  and  riches — and  because  of  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  stricter 
sense  of  morals.  Since  we're  used  as  an 
example,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  I  feel 
every  star  has  an  obligation  to  society. 
We  should  put  some  control  on  our  ac- 
tions, especially  for  the  benefit  of  the 
younger  people  who  are  constantly  com- 
paring their  own  friends  with  some  screen 
star. 

GLENN:  I  see  your  point,  Irene,  but 
I  don't  think  the  manner  of  living  here 
is  any  more  immoral  than  anywhere  else. 
It's  just  that  the  morals  themselves  are 
different. 

IRENE:  In  what  way? 

GLENN:  Well,  I  go  from  a  real  family 
life  to  the  studio  for  work.  Now,  say 
you  and  I  are  in  the  same  picture  and  I 
haven't  met  you  before.  I'm  introduced 
to  you  and  five  minutes  later  I'm  making 
love  to  you — for  a  scene  from  the  film, 
of  course.  And  I  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  kissing  you.  That,  you  must  admit, 
is  not  what  would  happen  anywhere  else 
in  any  other  business. 

LINDA:  Don't  you  think-  the  code 
of  morals  is  different,  though,  because 
people  expect  stars  to  act  more  loosely? 
People  think  of  the  temptations  that  are 
put  in  front  of  an  actor  or  actress — and 
overlook  the  responsibilities,  both  public 
and  private,  that  accompany  any  suc- 
cessful career.  So  some  wild-eyed  kid 
dyes  her  hair,  gets  in  the  movies,  and 
says,  "Now  I  can  really  tear  loose  and 
get  by  with  it."  Then  come  the  head- 
lines. 

IRENE:  That's  what  I  mean  by  set- 
ting the  right  example. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  Hollywood  is  very 
aware  of  morals.  In  my  contract — as 
I'm  sure  is  in  all  Hollywood  star  con- 
tracts— there  is  a  clause  which  states 
that  if  I  or  any  member  of  my  family 
becomes  involved  in  a  scandal,  the  con- 
tract can  be  broken.  That  looks  to  me 
as  though  the  town  is  moral-conscious! 

BOB:  You  all  sound  as  though  you 
honestly  believe  Hollywood  morals  are 
different.  I  don't  think  they  are.  It's 
just  that  they  get  so  much  publicity  that 
the  code  seems  franker.  Now,  I  used  to 


live  in  Joplin,  Missouri,  and  other  small 
towns,  and  I  don't  see  any  difference. 
After  all,  there's  no  dividing  line  in 
morals.  You  don't  pick  out  Los  Angeles 
and  say,  "This  is  where  you  get  moral," 
and  then  arrive  at  Hollywood  and  say, 
"And  now  let's  get  immoral." 

LINDA:  Yes,  morals  are  a  fine  point 
— but  there's  a  fine  line  between  them. 

HOLLAND:  What  about  your  own 
set  of  morals?  How  has  Hollywood 
changed  them? 

IRENE: Morals  don't  change  because 
of  locality.    Only  the  person  changes. 

SHIRLEY:  I've  kept  my  same  set  of 
rules — those  my  parents  gave  me  when 
I  was  a  baby. 

LINDA:  I  was  brought  up  very  strict- 
ly in  Dallas.  If  I  saw  a  woman  smoke, 
I  was  terribly  shocked.  But  now  I'm 
more  tolerant.  I'd  say  my  code  has 
broadened.  I  don't  have  the  straight- 
laced  viewpoint  I  once  had,  but  I  know 
I'm  not  a  "naughty"  girl  as  a  result. 
I'm  a  wiser  and  a  fairer  one. 

GLENN:  This  reminds  me  of  a  doctor 
I  once  heard  who  said  a  woman  or  a 
man  couldn't  be  forced  to  do  something 
he  or  she  instinctively  felt  was  wrong, 
even  under  the  influence  of  hypnotism. 
In  the  same  way,  Hollywood  hypnosis 
can't  work  on  a  person  if  his  upbringing 
is  sound.  As  for  my  morals  changing — 
I  should  say  not!  If  they  had,  Ellie 
would  have  left  me  a  long  time  ago! 

HOLLAND:  I  thought  I'd  be  safe  on 
that  one.  But  just  what  have  you  all 
noticed  about  the  morals  of  people  you've 
known  here? 

IRENE:  Whenever  friends  of  mine 
come  here  from  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, they're  usually  surprised  to  see  how 
the  stars  I  know  conduct  themselves. 
What  these  strangers  notice  are  homes 
of  great  refinement,  good  taste,  and  not 
packed  with  people  talking  only  of  pic- 
tures. And  families  with  a  definite  love 
for  children.  Look  at  the  number  of 
adoptions  if  you  don't  believe  that,  not 
to  mention  the  increasing  number  of 
stars  who  are  having  babies.  It's  too  bad 
that  publicity  gives  such  a  contrary 
opinion.  I  think  Hollywood  should  fight 
back  at  such  unjust  notoriety.  If  it 
doesn't,  it's  wrong.  It  should  play  up 
such  things  as  the  Abbott  and  Costello 
Youth  Foundation  more.  That's  Holly- 
wood too.  One  thing  I  know — I  prefer 
Hollywood  morals  to  those  of  cafe  society 
any  day! 

SHIRLEY:  All  the  stars  I've  worked 
with  have  certainly  conducted  them- 
selves perfectly.  Oh,  there  were  a  couple 
of  examples  of  stars  who  used  profanity, 
but  they  were  the  exception  in  Holly- 
wood— exceptions  you'd  find  in  any  town. 
When  I  was  a  little  girl,  there  was  an 
actor  who  swore  a  lot,  so  I  asked  mother 
what  the  words  meant.  She  simply  said 
he  was  a  sick  man  and  it  didn't  matter 
what  he  said.  I  then  felt  sorry  for  him. 
Another  time  a  director  used  pro.  nity 
in  front  of  me.  He  actually  blushed  and 
made  himself  stand  in  a  corner  for  ten 
minutes. 

LINDA:    Some    people    must  have 
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doubted  my  morals  if  they  judged  me 
by  a  picture  that  appeared  in  the  papers. 
One  day  on  the  set  of  "Forever  Amber," 
Leo  Durocher  came  to  see  me.  With  him 
was  William  Perlberg,  producer.  We  did 
a  gag  shot  of  Leo  and  Mr.  Perlberg  kiss- 
ing my  cheeks.  So  what  happened?  The 
papers  cut  Mr.  Perlberg  out  of  the  pic- 
ture and  just  left  Leo  and  me.  It  made 
me  look  ridiculous.  But  as  for  the  people 
in  this  town  that  I  know — they're  all 
clean-minded  and  completely  ethical. 

BOB:  I  think  you're  overlooking  a 
point,  and  a  good  one.  The  people  here 
work  so  hard  they  haven't  time  to  be 
immoral  even  if  they  wanted  to.  After 
all,  stars  get  up  anywhere  from  four  to 
seven  a.m.  and  work  until  six  or  nine 
or  even  midnight.  They  get  home  at 
night  and  have  to'  study  lines  for  the 
next  day  and  attend  to  their  personal 
business.  They  have  the  longest  hours 
of  any  industry — so  where's  your  extra- 
curricular time? 

GLENN:  I  can  hear  some  people  say- 
ing. "Oh,  yeah!  What  about  those  pic- 
tures I've  seen  of  stars  taking  it  easy 
around  their  swimming  pools?" 

BOB:  You  and  I  know,  Glenn,  that 
those  pictures  are  usually  posed  for  a 
magazine.  And  that's  a  tiresome  job  too, 
don't  forget. 

HOLLAND:  Forgetting  long  hours 
and  swimming  pools  for  now,  what  about 
marriage  and  divorce  here?  You  know 
the  publicity  on  that  of  late. 

GLENN:  I'd  say  marriage  is  tough  in 
Hollywood  if  the  husband  or  wife  isn't 
understanding. 

BOB:  Tough!  It's  impossible.  Espe- 
cially if  the  husband  and  wife  are  stars. 
They  get  up  at  different  hours,  they 
never  see  each  other,  they  don't  have 
regular  meals,  they  come  home  tired 
and  on  edge  and  blow  up  at  each  other 
easily.  It's  a  bad  deal. 

GLENN:  It's  just  as  bad  if  the  hus- 
band or  wife  isn't  in  the  business.  A 
person  marrying  outside  has  two  strikes 
against  him.  Take  this  thing  of  a  hus- 
band or  a  wife  making  love  to  someone 
else  all  day.  That  takes  understanding 
on  somebody's  part.  Can  you  see  a 
banker's  wife  in  a  small  town  putting 
up  with  that  kind  of  a  routine? 

BOB:  There's  also  no  great  tie  that 
binds  couples  here.  Half  of  the  marriages 
hi  this  country  might  blow  up  much 
~ooner  if  it  weren't  for  the  economical 
factor.  A  wife  hangs  on  to  utter  bore- 
dom with  a  man  because  she  can't  man- 
age by  herself.  But  here  a  wife — or  a 
husband — is  independent  and  can  get 
along  without  the  other.  That's  not 
?ood,  but  it's  one  of  the  many  things 
that  make  marriage  difficult.  Not  to 
mention  the  trouble  caused  bv  regular 
reports  in  the  papers  that  the  couple 
is  splitting  up.  Why.  columni=ts  and 
friends  have  called  me  several  times  to 
check  on  the  rumor  that  Mary  and  I 
were  going  to  get  a  divorce.  And  that's 
the  furthest  thing  from  our  minds. 

IRENE:  You  men  are  doing  a  solo 
act.  so  let's  get  into  this,  too!  I  don't 
know  how  you  feel,  Shirley  and  Linda, 
but  I  don't  think  Hollywood  differs  from 
any  other  place  in  the  desire  to  make  a 
marriage  last.  Or  in  the  respect  that  the 
attitude  is  too  casual  toward  marriage 


and  divorce.  The  outlook  everywhere  is 
pretty  casual.  The  high  divorce  rate  isn't 
relegated  solely  to  Hollywood,  you  know. 
Here's  where  you  have  a  real  responsi- 
bility, Shirley,  to  the  many  young  people 
who  adore  you.  You  have  the  chance  to 
prove  to  them  that  marriage  can  last — 
if  you  work  hard  enough  at  it. 

SHIPLEY:  Believe  me,  Irene.  I  won't 
take  it  casually.  It's  far  too  important 
to  me. 

LINDA:  Everyone  here  is  really 
thrilled  and  excited  about  marriage, 
just  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  But 
Hollywood  people  regard  divorce  more 
realistically — more  so  than  in  a  small 
town  where  there's  a  more  rigid  and 
often  a  less  thoughtful  outlook  on  it. 

GLENN:  Our  approach  to  marriage 
and  divorce  is  cynical  because  we've 
seen  so  many  ships  go  on  the  rocks.  Yet, 
we  go  on  believing  it  can't  happen  to  us. 

SHIRLEY:  There  are  a  few  who  take 
marriage  for  granted  here,  but  the  really 
long  and  happy  unions  like  Joel  McCrea 
and  Frances  Dee,  the  Robert  Mont- 
gomery's, Barbara  Stanwyck  and  Robert 
Taylor,  you,  Irene,  and  Dr.  Griffin,  and 
others,  are  too  seldom  written  about. 

HOLLAND:  But  what  about  Holly- 
wood's obligation  to  set  a  good  example 
for  the  rest  of  the  country  on  this  mar- 
riage business? 

GLENN:  Why  must  Hollywood  al- 
ways set  an  example?  In  the  first  place, 
a  person's  marriage  is  no  one  else's  busi- 
ness. Any  intelligent  person  anywhere 
wants  to  make  his  marriage  a  success. 
Why  shouldn't  the  newlyweds  in  other 
towns  be  made  to  make  as  big  an  effort 
and  to  be  as  concerned  to  fulfill  their 
obligation?  Why  should  our  marriages 
be  put  in  the  show  window  more  than 
anyone  else's? 

BOB:  I,  too,  am  sick  and  tired  of  the 
feeling  people  have  that  a  star  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  world.  It's  all  exag- 
gerated. Besides,  those  stars  who  have 
the  biggest  following  aren't  always  the 
ones  who  lead  perfect  lives.  It's  getting 
so  that  the  stars  who  are  never  involved 
in  scandals  begin  to  think  the  quiet  life 
doesn't  pay  off.  It's  just  that  people 
seem  to  like  sensationalism.  If  they 
didn't,  you  wouldn't  see  so  much  of  it 
in  the  Sunday  supplements  of  the  news- 
papers. I  guess  you  call  this  glamor. 
But — why  blame  a  star  for  all  the  im- 
moralitv  in  the  world? 

LINDA:  Certainlv!  I'm  fed  to  the 
teeth  with  the  way  Hollywood  is  kicked 
around.  It  never  gets  an  even  break. 

SHLRLEY:  Those  who  make  marriage 
stick  really  work  at  it.  Those  who  are 
always  getting  married  don't  care  what's 
written  about  them.  They  feel  it's  their 
private  life  and  no  one  else's  concern. 
So  how  can  you  set  an  example  when 
only  the  divorces  hit  the  news? 

LRENE:  In  spite  of  all  you've  said.  I 
think  Hollywood  is  aware  of  the  need  to 
set  a  good  example.  I  said  as  much 
earlier.  Take  the  radio  program,  for  ex- 
ample, the  one  called  Family  Theater. 
Jews,  Protestants,  Catholics — all  go  on 
the  program  free  of  charge  to  sell  the 
idea  of  keeping  the  family  together.  Odd, 
isn't  it,  that  the  Hollywood  names  who 
are  so  slandered  are  the  very  ones  who 
are  chosen  to  sell  a  fine  idea? 
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HOLLAND:  There's  no  doubt  where 
you  all  stand  on  that  subject.  So — now 
to  get  you  even  more  steamed  up,  how 
about  the  night  club  brawls  and  wild 
parties  you  read  about? 

GLENN:  What  wild  parties? 

BOB:  What  brawls?  I've  gone  to 
night  clubs  quite  often  and  I've  never 
seen  a  single  fight  or  even  a  single  star 
who  was  drunk.  And  I  don't  know  any- 
one else  who  has.  Of  course,  you're  al- 
ways hearing  about  fights.  Maybe  I  just 
don't  go  with  the  right  glamor  set! 

SHIRLEY:  I  hate  night  clubs,  so  I 
don't  know  too  much  about  that  side  of 
the  town,  but  I  have  only  seen  one  argu- 
ment— and  it  was  so  minor  few  even 
turned  around  to  listen.  The  only  ones 
who  did  pay  attention  were  the  press 
who  were  there — and  they  certainly  built 
it  up! 

GLENN:  This  wild  party  stuff  is  a 
mystery  to  me,  too.  If  you  ever  hear  of 
one,  let  me  know!  Ellie  and  I  would  like 
to  go.  Might  be  fun!  The  wildest  party 
I  ever  went  on  was  in  my  high  school 
days. 

LINDA:  I  think  public  brawls  com- 
mitted by  anyone  are  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste.  They're  disgraceful  and  dis- 
gusting, and  I'd  do  anything  to  prevent 
one  taking  place  if  I  were  present.  Stars 
simply  have  to  remember  that  whatever 
they  do  or  say  will  get  publicity,  and 
act  accordingly. 

IRENE:  That's  the  key  to  the  Holly- 
wood situation.  To  realize  the  ever- 
prying  eye  of  publicity  and  be  careful. 
Something  can  happen  to  two  other  fel- 
lows in  a  night  club  that's  twice  as  bad 
as  an  incident  with  a  star,  but  no  one 
pays  any  attention.  Hollywood  is  con- 
stantly being  watched.  However,  on  this 
subject,  I'd  like  to  add  that  no  brawl  or 
wild  party  is  as  bad,  to  me,  as  drunk 
driving.  There's  no  notoriety  or  punish- 
ment too  severe  for  a  drunk  driver. 

GLENN:  Maybe  we're  giving  the 
wrong  impression  of  Hollywood  parties 
by  defending  them.  Makes  it  sound  as 
though  there  were  a  lot  of  bad  ones. 
Let's  not  overlook  the  many,  many  gath- 
erings of  brilliant  minds  and  artists  at 
most  Hollywood  parties.  You  find  no 
brawls  at  those  affairs. 

HOLLAND:  Do  you  feel  that  the 
pressure  of  your  jobs  as  stars  and  the 
need  for  a  certain  amount  of  tempera- 
ment has  anything  to  do  with  the  actions 
of  people  in  town? 

GLENN:  Temperament — that's  a  lot 
of  baloney!  It  serves  too  often  as  an 
excuse  for  bad  manners. 

IRENE:  You  can't  dismiss  it  as  light- 
ly as  that,  Glenn.  Pressure  and  tempera- 
ment have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  actions 
of  some  people  here.  Each  star's  life  is 
keyed  to  a  high  pitch.  He  lives  on  his 
nerves.  And  anyone  on  edge  does  things 
that  aren't  always  correct. 

LINDA:  Don't  forget  the  jealousy 
here,  either — also  brought  on  by  that 
same  pressure.  A  jealous  person  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  vicious  rumors  and 
can  make  someone  else — and  herself — 
look  very  uncivilized.  Rivalry  and  com- 
petition are  the  backbone  of  this  busi- 
ness. 

BOB:  What  big,  dark  pictures  we're 
painting!   Actually,  stars  are  the  least 


temperamental  people  I've  ever  met. 
Not  that  they're  namby-pamby  and 
won't  stand  up  for  their  rights,  but  I've 
never  seen  an  actor  or  an  actress  blow 
up.  I've  seen  cameramen,  directors,  and 
even  gatemen  go  sky  high,  though.  Tem- 
perament is  really  an  exaggeration  of 
glamor.  A  star  is  supposed  to  be  tied  to 
a  steel  spring.  Once  that  spring  is  re- 
leased, he's  supposed  to  blow  eighty  feet 
in  the  air  and  fall  into  little  pieces. 
Besides,  I've  never  seen  temperamental 
stars  last  very  long. 

LINDA:  But  you're  looking  at  it  from 
the  career  standpoint,  Bob. 

BOB:  Okay,  take  the  nights  a  star  is 
out  at  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  Along 
comes  a  drunk  and  says  to  the  actor, 
"Ya  know,  I  never  liked  you  in  pictures." 
That's  happened  to  me — and  to  others. 
But  I've  never  seen  a  star  blow  up  at 
such  insults.  So  where's  your  tempera- 
ment? 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  there  are  stars 
who  are  temperamental,  but  I  believe 
most  of  them  act  that  way  because  of  an 
inferiority  complex.  They  try  to  look 
important  by  getting  mad  and  walking 
off  the  set,  for  example.  And  I  must 
admit  I've  seen  some  good  reasons  for 
such  actions.  Even  I  have  been  guilty 
of  temperament.  Before  I  did  a  certain 
picture,  I  was  told  to  have  my  hair  cut 
— that  it  looked  like  a  cedar  mop.  I 
refused.  When  I  saw  the  picture,  it  did 
look  like  a  mop.  I  had  it  cut  at  once. 
Period. 

HOLLAND:  This  subject  brought 
about  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  so 
let's  get  on  to  the  next  topic.  What  do 
you  think  is  the  general  Hollywood  re- 
action to  those  people  who  do  let  morals 
go  off  the  deep  end? 

IRENE:  The  stars  I  know  are  resent- 
ful of  the  bad  element  because  the  pun- 
ishment is  meted  out  to  each  person  in 
town.  The  dirt  rubs  off  on  every  one  of 
us.  The  one  thing  that  infuriates  me  is 
for  someone  to  refer  to  stars  in  general 
and  say  to  me,  "Now,  you  girls — ." 

LINDA:  I  know  what  you  mean, 
Irene,  for  when  I  went  on  camp  tours  I 
had  to  correct  more  wrong  impressions 
about  people  in  show  business! 

SHIRLEY:  I  never  pay  any  attention 
to  what  others  here  do.  They  can  do 
with  their  lives  what  they  wish.  It's  a 
star's  work  I  admire.  You  can't  expect 
a  person  to  be  perfect  at  all  times. 

GLENN:  Most  people  in  town  know 
more  about  an  incident  that  hits  the 
front  page  headlines  anyway  than  those 
who  pick  up  the  paper  to  read  about  it. 
Usually,  these  stories  have  been  around 
town  for  months.  There  are  few  sur- 
prises left  in  Hollywood,  so  you  shrug 
your  shoulders  when  you  read  the  news. 
Yet,  none  of  us  likes  that  kind  of  pub- 
licity. 

BOB:  I  don't  think  the  stars  pay 
much  attention  to  such  things  because 
they  know  how  many  untruths  have 
been  printed  about  them.  Shirley  has 
the  right  idea  on  this.  Their  attitude  is, 
"I  wouldn't  believe  it  if  I  saw  it  on  tele- 
vision." They  have  more  important 
things  to  worry  about. 

LINDA:  It's  the  old  nemesis  again — 
publicity.  The  dirt  is  the  most  intrigu- 
ing. I'll  certainly  have  to  watch  my  step 
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now  because  everyone  will  be  expecting 
me  to  be  Amber  off  the  screen  as  well  as 
on! 

SHIRLEY:  I  do  wish,  however,  that 
the  papers  would  be  less  personal  and 
would  stop  playing  up  scandals  so  much. 
I  can't  believe  housewives  throughout 
the  country  are  interested.  And  I"  cer- 
tainly wish  the  papers  would  give  the 
same  amount  of  space  to  a  retraction 
that  they  do  to  the  original  false  bit  of 
news.  Retractions  are  usually  a  two-line 
notice  buried  in  the  want  ad  section. 

IRENE:  The  only  good  publicity  of 
recent  years  is  the  added  attention  being 
paid  to  the  fact  that  stars  do  have  a 
family  life.  Where,  in  the  old  days,  a 
star  had  to  hide  his  wife  and  children  or 
lose  his  box  office,  a  family  is  now  publi- 
cized completely  with  no  loss  of  fan 
following.  Instead,  it's  brought  about  an 
increase  in  fan  interest.  Personally,  how- 
ever, I  think  it's  a  fine  and  healthy  thing 
that  we're  able  at  these  sittings  to  dis- 
cuss something  of  the  true  Hollywood 
picture.  And  I'm  sure  we've  done  no 
varnishing  of  the  truth. 

HOLLAND:  That's  the  purpose  of 
this  series,  Irene,  to  remind  people  that 


the  stars — and  Hollywood — have  their 
serious,  thoughtful,  and  respectable  side. 
Screenland  is  tired  too  of  the  usual  dirt 
that  has  been  dished  out.  Well,  guess 
that's  all  for  now.  Thanks  again.  Next 
month  we'll  do  quite  a  switch  and  ^dis- 
cuss, "Are  Young  Marriages  Wise?"  So 
get  on  your  thinking  caps.  See  you  later. 
And,  remember,  you  Screenland  read- 
ers, send  in  your  suggestions  for  topics 
you  wish  discussed.  Our  board  will  go 
into  session  on  those  deemed  worthy  of 
argument. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

There's  nothing  like  a  good  round  table 
discussion,  whether  it  is  among  your  own 
close  friends — OR  WITH  OUR  OWN 
CHOSEN  BOARD  OF  STAR  ADVISERS— to 
consider  important  questions  which  are  so 
vitally  interesting  to  YOU  and  all  our  read- 
ers. Here  is  your  chance  to  put  in  your  oar. 
Just  state  your  question  and  the  Star  Ad- 
visers will  select  those  which  they  consider 
most  worthy  and  suitable  for  discussion  at 
future  round  table  sessions. 

Write  to  SCREENLAND'S  Star  Advisers, 
c/o  SCREENLAND  Magazine,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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Martin  cookie,  "When  Am  I  Gonna  Kiss 
You  Good  Morning?"  with  Clyde  Rogers 
and  the  Martin  Men,  and  "Serenade  to 
Love,"  avec  Stu  Wade.  Also  perf  for 
wearing  out  those  shoe  coupons.  Don't 
step  on  my  toes.  (Victor) 

JO  STAFFORD:  "A  Sunday  Kind  of 
Love,"  "Ivy."  Josephine  leans  on  the 
bell.  Gal  always  sounds  like  she's  sing- 
ing on  stilts,  but  here  the  stilts  seem 
shorter,  'cause  there's  more  feeling  than 
in  a  whole  year  of  Screenlands.  Fran 
Warren's  job  with  Claude  Thornhill  on 
this  lovely  tune  is  the  end,  though,  and 
all  others  are  anti-climax,  Max.  Give 
this  biscuit  a  turn  for  Hoagy's  freshest 
tune,  "Ivy."  (Capitol) 

THE  MODERN  AIRES  WITH 
PAULA  KELLY:  "Santa  Catalina,"  "I 
Want  to  Be  Loved."  If  you're  glimmin' 
this  copy  of  Screenland  on  the  west 
coast  or  on  that  knocked  out  hunk  of 
terra  firma,  Santa  Catalina  herself,  you're 
a  lucky  rascal.  How's  the  water?  Aside 
from  that  you'll  dig  this  to  its  deepest. 
The  Modernaires  hit  that  isle  last  sum- 
mer and  were  so  gassed  by  the  whole 
deal,  the  surf,  etc.,  they  wanted  to  get 
those  waves  right  on  the  biscuit  and 
they  did  too,  hey!  You  can  almost  feel 
the  spray  on  this  dreamy  portion  of 
romance.  Lookit  the  moon  mmmm!  Flip 
is  droojy  too.  (Columbia) 

BUDDY  CLARK:  "If  I  Had  My  Life 
to  Live  Over,"  "It  Might  Have  Been  a 
Different  Story,"  "Come  to  Me,  Bend  to 
Me,"  "Peg  'O  My  Heart."  Like  money 
from  home.  When  this  guy  Buddy  Clark 
tilts  his  stubbled  chin,  it  comes  out  like 
butter!  He'll  have  you  cryin'  in  your 
coke  or  beer  or  cow  juice  on  the  first 
one,  real  barber  shop  stuff.  Turn  him 
over  on  his  tummy  for  more  appealing 
squealing  on  a  lovely  melody,  "It  Might 
Have  Been  a  Different  Story."  Buddy 


himself  says  he  never  sang  better  on 
"Come  to  Me,  Bend  to  Me,"  a  hymnish 
hunk  of  fluff  and  his  caressing  of  "Peg" 
is  sure  to  bring  her  back  like  Jolson. 
Round-firm  and  fully  packed!  (Colum- 
bia) 

BING  CROSBY  AND  AL  JOLSON: 
Talking  of  Asa,  here  he  is  with  the  owner 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  Some  combo! 
Right  in  the  side  pocket!  They  gag  it  up 
and  ad  lib  all  over  the  wax.  And  sing, 
too — "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band,"  and 
"The  Spaniard  That  Blighted  My  Life." 
More  of  a  novelty  than  anything  else, 
these  two  titans  on  one  hunk  of  tallow, 
but  after  a  few  needlings  it  loses  its  ef- 
fect. Good  collector's  item,  tho.  (Decca) 

TEX  BENEKE:  "Through,"  "Sunrise 
Serenade."  Oh,  this'll  boost  shoe  leather 
stock!  You  won't  run  for  the  powder 
room  on  this  'un.  And  'round  that  camp- 
fire  or  beach  party  on  the  portable — oh 
pass  me  a  hot  dog!  Garry  Stevens  uses 
his  pipes  here.  He  used  to  be  with  the 
Charley  Spivak  band.  On  the  other 
cheek  Tex  revives  one  of  the  Glen  Miller 
band's  all-time  honeys — the  solar  sym- 
phonette,  "Sunrise  Serenade."  Lump  in 
the  throat  stuff.  (Victor) 

DICK  JURGENS:  Nice  lotion  by  the 
Jurgens  boy  and  he  doesn't  double 
dealya  on  "Cecelia,"  which  you'll  recall 
as  an  oldie,  now  rebaked.  Turn  this 
waffle  around  and  the  phone  rings  to 
intro  Al  Galante  and  a  shrewd  novelty. 
He/s  real  salty  on  a  chick  who  doesn't 
remember  his  name  and  is  nowhere  in 
general.  "Put  an  egg  in  your  shoe  and 
beat  it,  take  a  rope  and  skip  it"  and 
don't  waste  any  more  nickels  'cause  "I 
Won't  Be  Home  Anymore  When  You 
Call"  is  the  general  philosophy  of  the 
deal.  (Columbia) 

MARTHA  TILTON:  Draw  up  a  fox- 
hole and  fall  in.  Here's  nice  liltin'  by 


nationally  famous 


♦Reg.  U.S.  Pal.  Off. 


Your  best  slip  is  back  again 
with  its  famous  swirl  skirt 
that  won't  bunch,  ride  up, 
or  twist.  about  $2.25 
In  a  slip  it's  "Good  Behavior"  that  counts 

MOVIE  STAR  SLIPS'  159  MADISON  AVE.,  N.Y. 


DO  WRINKLES  OR  FROWNS 

mar  your  Beauty 
B  &  P  Wrinkles  and  Frownies  will  help 
smooth  them  away.  Be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine,  the  Box  with  the  two 
Women  used  by  Ladies  of  discriminat- 
ing taste  for  over  40  years.  65c  & 
$1.00  per  box — trial  size  35c  at  Drug 
&  Department  Stores  or  sent  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 

THE  B  &  P  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  2632  Cleveland,  O. 


SOflGS  PUBLISHED 


We  offer  new  songwriters  a  thrilling  opportu- 
nity to  have  their  SONGS  PUBLISHED.  Send 
your  song  poems  or  songs  TODAY  for  FREE 
examination. 

HOLLYWOOD  SONGHIT  COMPOSERS 

Box  782-A  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


AMBROSIA 

The  Liquid  Facial  Cleanser 
Removes  Dirt  .  .  .  Leaves  No  Grease  in  Pores. 
At  Department,  Drug  and  Ten  Cent  Stores. 
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EXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
that  summer  teething  must  not 
be  trifled  with — that  summer  up- 
sets due  to  teething  may  seriously 
interfere  with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve  your  Baby's  teething 
pains  this  summer  by  rubbing  on 
Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion — the 
actual  prescription  of  a  famous 
Baby  Specialist.  It  is  effective  and 
economical,  and  has  been  used 
and  recommended  by  millions  of 
Mothers.  Your  druggist  has  it. 


DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING  LOTION 

Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 


SONG  WRITERS  ATTENTION 

The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300,000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  qualified  com- 
posers furnish  music  for  any  approved  poems 
received  this  month  on  percentage  basis.  Recola 
Recording  Co.,  Box  987-S,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


big  value 

Personal  Christmas  Cards,  60  for -$1  and 
25  for  $1  with  name  imprinted.  Friends, 
otherB  buy  readily.  Big  profit  for  you.  Also 
sell  Christmas  Card  Assortments,  Every- 
day Cards,  Stationery,  etc.  —  at  60c  and 
$1.00  retail.  Mo  experience  is  necessary. 
Write  today  for  FREE  Personal  samples. 

„  SOUTHERN  GREETING  CARD  CO. 
SAMPLES   IWcCall  Bldg.,  Dept.  L-29,  Memphis  3,Tenn. 


FREE 


BLEACH  ^— — — 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

ON  FACE— QUICKLY— EASILY 

With  FACIAL  HAIR  BLEACH  (Cream) 

in  your  home  while  performing  your  usual  tasks. 
Harmless  to  skin.  Send  $1.00,  check  or  M.  0.. 
plus  20c  tax  for  6  months'  supply. 

EDBIE  SPECIALITY  CO.,  Dept.  H. 

■10-57  50th  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y.BMa 


PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS  SUFFERERS:  Has  everything 
failed  to  bring  even  temporary  relief  from 
scales,  lesions  and  itching?  Then  write 
today  for  FREE  important  information. 
You  needn't  invest  one  cent! 
PIXACOL  CO.,  Dept.  K-10,  Box  3583,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

css  y  i 

New  Designs—  New  Ideas—  New  Big  Values 

Get  EASY  CASH  with  amazingly  fast  sellers. 
Show  sparkling  new  21  card  $1.00  "Feature" 
assortment.  You  make  upto  60c  on  every 
box  yoa  sell.  Other  popular  assortments  : 
Religious,  Humorous,  Everyday  Cards, 
Gift  Wrappings,  Stationery,  etc.  Big 
value  Christmas  cards  with  SENDER'S 
NAME,  25  for  only  $1.00  up.  Amazing 
profits.  Noexperiencenecessary.  Start 
earning  now.  Samples  sent  on  approval. 
PROCESS  CORP., Troy  at  21st  St. 

DEPT.  K-16,        CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 


Miss  Tilton  on  a  coupla  tunes  you've 
been  fillin'  the  August  air  with  quite  a 
bit  yourself,  "I  Wonder,  I  Wonder,  I 
Wonder,"  and  "That's  My  Desire." 
Marty  rolls  these  off  like  caramel.  (Capi- 
tol) 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG:  Ah,  Satch!  So 
great!  Takes  two  ordinary  pop  tunes 
like  "I  Believe"  and  "You  Don't  Learn 
That  in  School"  and  makes  'em  really 
gory  (wonderful) .  Those  gravelly  ton- 
sils are  as  infectious  as  peanuts  and 
when  Louis  ups  anchor  on  that  horn, 
'tis  ripe  fruit  and  tres  zoot.  Long  may 
Satchmo  reign,  Jane.  (Victor) 

DINAH  SHORE:  Quick,  Dick,  a  new 
needle  for  Mrs.  Montgomery,  the  lush 
thrush.  It's  that  taste  of  stuff  a  la 
Francaise  that  Mrs.  Ted  Briskin  did  in 
"Perils  of  Pauline."  "No  use  wastin' 
your  breath,  Pop,  the  Champs  Elysee 
and  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  Mont- 
martre  are  too  interesante  so  save  that 
gum  beatin'  and  I'll  come  home  when  the 
spirit  moves.  Just  send  along  some  more 
lettuce  so's  I  can  change  it  into  francs." 
Oh,  spray  it  on  me,  Dinah!  Reverse  is 
sweet  love  stuff — there  is  no  shore  with- 
out an  ocean,  etc.  And  there's  no  Shore 
like  Dinah,  either.  (Columbia) 

DICK  HAYMES:  Richard  opens  that 
mouth  and  out  comes  the  fudge.  Yuni- 
my!  From  the  Columbia  picture  "Down 
to  Earth,"  he  wraps  his  larynx  around 
"They  Can't  Convince  Me"  and  then 
turns  over  and  makes  "Ivy"  crawl  up 
and  down  your  spine.  How  this  man 
sings!  Leaves  you  like  a  limp  shrimp! 
(Decca) 

WOODY  HERMAN:  "Woodchopper's 
Ball,"  "Indian  Boogie  Woogie."  Here's 
where  you  collectors  can  turn  hand- 
springs. Decca  has  finally  reissued  some 
of  the  great  old  Herman  stuff  and  s'about 
time.  Been  gettin'  a  mess  of  linen  askin' 
where  to  get  these — well,  voici!  They're 
out  again,  so  use  radar!  (Decca) 

HARRY  JAMES:  "Stella  by  Star- 
light," "As  Long  As  I'm  Dreaming."  Mr. 
James  on  the  flames!  He  puts  the  baby 
down  and  unveils  a  gorgeous  portrait  of 
that  bundle  who  looks  so  great  by  star- 
light. Stella.  S'from  "The  Uninvited" 
and  spots  nice  tenor  sax  by  Corky  Cor- 
coran. 'Nother  movie  song's  on  the  back. 
Marion  Morgan  raises  her  nose  and 
beams  a  beauty  from  "Welcome  Stran- 
ger." These're  very  welcome.  (Columbia) 

STAN  KENTON:  "Collaboration," 
"Machito."  Mr.  Kenton  fermentin'!  And 
with  bells  on!  Stan  collabbed  with  his 
ace  arranger  Pete  Rugolo  on  two  beauti- 
ful hunks  of  modern  jazz.  First  face 
spots  lovely  theme  music  by  S.K.  and 
lays  a  carpet  for  magnificent  trombone 
by  Kai  Winding.  The  ensemble  ending 
will  have  you  tearing  the  buttons  off 
your  sport  coat!  T'other  side  is  a  tribute 
to  the  rhumba  king,  Machito,  and  more 
things  happen  than  in  a  Paris  auto  race. 
Shows  the  close  affinity  of  Cuban  and 
Jazz  rhythms  and  comes  on  like  Lana 
Turner,  or  even  Marguerite  Chapman! 
And  that's  not  just  whistlin'  Dixie! 
(Capitol) 

VAUGHN  MONROE:  A  mess  of  ro- 
mantic butter  by  Vaughnie  boy  on  "You 
Can't  Hide  Your  Heart  Behind  a  Kiss," 
and  "Dreams  Are  a  Dime  a  Dozen."  I'll 
take  two  red  ones  and  three  green  ones. 


No  nightmares  here,  dear,  just  nice  noise 
for  dancin'  or  diggin'.  The  Moon  Maids 
help  Vaughn  yawn.  (Victor) 

HOT!! 

ART  HODES  HOT  FIVE:  Dixieland 
gets  a  stupendous  shot  in  the  arm  and 
you  in  your  lucky  ear  with  the  release  0' 
a  new  Blue  Note  album.  For  the  first 
time  on  one  record  you  get  Sidney  Beeh- 
et,  'Wild  Bill'  Davison,  Art  Hodes,  'Pops' 
Foster  and  Fred  Moore.  And  the  result 
is  fireworks— six  dynamic  sides,  each  a 
masterpiece  of  hot  jazz.  Selections  of 
tunes  is  superb — "Save  It,  Pretty  Mama," 
"Darktown  Strutter's  Ball,"  "Shine," 
"Memphis  Blues,"  "St.  James  Infirmary," 
and  "Way  Down  Yonder  in  New  Or- 
leans," all  played  in  the  inspired  and 
passionate  fashion  that  has  made  these 
guys  jazz  greats.  (Blue  Note  album  103) 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG:  Paris,  1931. 
The  universal,  ageless  "King  of  Jazz"  on 
six  precious  sides  which  previously  ap- 
peared on  French  Brunswick  and  are 
here  reissued  by  Vox,  which  deserves  a 
loud  hosannah,  Anna,  from  every  jazz 
fan  who's  quick  enough  to  snare  it. 
These  were  made  when  Louis  took 
Europe  by  storm  in  1934  with  a  band 
made  up  of  white  and  colored  French- 
men, Africans,  Englishmen  and  several 
American  cats  who  remained  in  France 
to  enjoy  the  broader  social  democracy 
enjoyed  by  Negroes  there.  There's  a 
two-sided  pancake  of  "Sunny  Side  of  the 
Street"  which  is  'gone,'  "Tiger  Rag," 
"St.  Louis  Blues,"  "Song  of  the  Vipers," 
and  "Will  You,  Won't  You  Be  My  Babe." 
13  years  after  they  were  made  and  Louis' 
playing  is  as  timeless  and  modern  as  a 
new  Buick.  (Vox  album  300) 

DUKE  ELLINGTON:  Sure  is  a  field 
day  for  jazz  fans!  Another  album  of 
previously  unissued  cookies,  these  by  the 
mighty  Duke.  Harken  you  connoisseurs! 
8  sides!  They  date  'tween  1932  and  1938, 
when  the  Ellington  personnel  was  still 
unchanging,  and  feature  Cootie  Williams' 
pungent  trumpet,  the  late  Joe  'Tricky 
Sam'  Nanton's  growling  trombone,  and 
Barney  '  Bigard's  liquid  clarinet.  This 
then  is  the  Ellington  band  at  its  greatest 
on  "Tough  Truckin' "  and  "Indigo 
Echoes,"  featuring  Rex  Stewart's  trumpet 
on  his  first  date  with  the  band,  "I  Don't 
Know  Why  I  Love  You  So,"  "Slippery 
Horn,"  "T.T.  on  Toast,"  "Delta  Bound" 
and  "Clouds  in  My  Heart."  Other  solos 
spot  Johnny  Hodges,  alto,  Harry  Carney, 
baritone  sax,  Lawrence  Brown,  trombone 
and,  of  course,  Edward  Kennedy  himseif 
on  box.  (Columbia  album) 

DIZZY  GILLESPIE  AND  HIS  ALL 
STARS:  Come  and  sop  up  the  gravy! 
Be-bop  gravy  F.O.B.  Dizzy  Gillespie — 
a  whole  albumful!  "A  Hand  Fulla  Gim- 
me," "Groovin'  High,"  "Blue  'n  Boogie," 
"Hot  House,"  "Ray's  Idea,"  "He  Beeped 
When  He  Shoulda  Bopped,"  "All  The 
Things  You  Are,"  "Dizzy  Atmosphere." 
Fat  clusters  of  sound!  And  some  of  Diz- 
zy's greatest  work!   (Musicraft  album) 

DATA  ON  THISA  AND  THATA: 
Looks  like  the  Duke  has  a  new  vocalist. 
Chester  Crumpler,  who  used  to  work  in 
the  post  office  in  Washington,  has  re- 
placed Al  Hibbler,  who's  b»en  part  of 
Ellingtonia  for  five  years.   It's  been  20 
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years  since  the  Duke  debuted  at  the  old 
Cotton  club.  What  a  glorious  history  he's 
put  down  .  .  .  Fritzie  Spivak  has  filed 
suit  against  Charlie  for  divorce,  charging 
desertion  .  .  .  Tex  Beneke  is  talking 
about  a  European  tour  .  .  .  Hope  this 
issue  finds  Stan  Kenton  back  on  the  stand 
again  completely  recovered  and  continu- 
ing to  knock  everyone  out  all  over  the 
Eagle's  nest.  Guy  who  tried  so  hard  and 
has  so  much  to  offer  deserves  clear  sail- 
ing and  all  the  fruits  of  success.  .  .  . 
Don't  disremember  to  dig  the  Columbia 
short  F.E.  (Fred  Bobbins,  that  is)  did 
with  Bay  Anthony's  band  and  Johnny 
Desmond.  S'probably  at  your  local 
fihnansion  now.  Ask  your  manager  and 
lemme  know  what  you  think. 

FROM  THE  MAN  IN  GRAY: 

Got  a  bit  of  linen  from  the  President 
of  the  Denver  Becord  Club  in  Colorado. 
Dear  Fred, 

Our  record  club  likes  to  keep  up  on 
the  latest  doings  of  our  favorite  groups 
and  bands  so  perhaps  you  can  hip  us 
what's  cookin'  with  the  King  Cole  Trio. 

Betty  Kingsly 

Dear  Pres, 

Glad  you  asked  about  the  'gleesome 
threesome.'  Nat  and  the  boys  are  doing 
a  series  of  concerts  cross  country.  Should 
be  a  great  thing.  YouH  probably  be  dig- 
gin'  them  in  Denver  between  nosebleeds. 
If  you're  in  New  York  this  Fall,  fall  into 
one  of  my  Saturday  midnight  concerts 
in  Town  Hall.  Nat's  gonna  do  one  of 
'em.  Like  to  say  hello  to  you. 

Sincerely,  F.B. 

From  the  Windy  City — 
Dear  Fred, 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  tell  you  your 
new  column  for  my  favorite  mag  knocks 
me  out.  It's  super!  Now  for  the  ques- 


tion, F.B.  That  new  Dinah  Shore  album, 
with  all  the  great  oldies — are  those 
cookies  new  or  reissues  of  stuff  she  made 
sometime  ago? 

Natalie  Forstmann, 
Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Nat, 

Isn't  it  squidgy  to  hear  Dinah  doing 
these  classics?  All  the  tunes  in  the  album 
were  done  recently,  fresh  from  Mrs. 
Montgomery's  lovely  tonsils!  Okay? 

Sincerely.  F.B. 

Pupl  from  Arkansas — 
Dear  Fred, 

Sure  is  a  drag  about  the  Kenton  Krew 
breaking  up.  Is  it  a  permanent  state  of 
affairs?  Thanks. 

Arnold  Bivers, 
Little   Bock,  Ark. 

Dear  Arnold, 

Don't  blow  your  top.  Stan  is  taking 
a  well  deserved  rest  and  is  on  a  carrot 
juice  kick.  Maybe  by  the  time  you  glim 
this  he'll  be  fermentin'  again.  But  his 
records  will  keep  coming  out  and  we'll 
tell  you  all  about  'em. 

Sincerely,  F.B. 
Knock  me  some  linen  if  there's  any 
little  thing  about  music  or  records 
bothering  you.  And  don't  forget  to  dig 
us  on  the  Columbia  Becord  Shop  every 
week  in  your  own  home  town.  And  right 
here  in  Screenland  one  set  of  thirties 
from  now.  (Next  month)  Take  it  slow! 


EDITOR'S  NOTE: 

Fred  Robbins  is  inviting  you  readers  to 
write  in  and  ask  him  questions  about  records 
and  recording  celebrities.  Fred  will  answer, 
in  the  magazine,  the  letters  he  deems  most 
interesting  to  all  record  fans,  just  address 
Fred  Robbins,  care  SCREENLAND,  37  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


Mike's  Lucky  Day 

Continued  from  page  25 


again.  It  didn't  work  out  that  way, 
though.  With  unanswerable  logic  that 
calls  for  a  quick  double-take,  the  young 
Lieutenant  j.g.  (honorably  discharged) 
was  told  the  contract  wouldn't  be  re- 
sumed "because  he'd  been  off  the  screen 
too  long." 

So  he  went  to  BKO  on  a  six  months' 
contract,  did  one  picture,  "The  Devil 
Thumbs  A  Bide,"  with  Laurence  Tierney, 
and  was  let  out  just  before  Thanksgiving. 
The  reviews  said  he  tried  too  hard — and 
Mike  retorts  crisply,  "Well,  at  least  I 
tried!" 

When  he  was  called  back  to  Warners' 
on  December  twenty-eighth  he  hadn't 
the  slightest  suspicion  he  was  being 
tested  for  a  contract.  Naturally,  when 
he  signed  on  the  last  day  of  that  miser- 
able year  he  was  a  dazed,  bewildered  and 
happy  young  man  with  gratitude  in  his 
heart — and  thirty-four  dollars  in  his 
pocket. 

The  first  day's  work  was  the  hardest 
scene  in  "The  Unsuspected."  "They  did 
that  so  they  could  get  rid  of  me  right 
away  if  I  wasn't  any  good,"  Mike  said 
with  perfect  candor. 

But  he  was  good,  justifying  Curtiz' 
hunch  that  he  had  a  find.  And  to  dis- 


tinguish one  from  the  other  on  the 
Warner  lot,  Curtiz  and  North — in  the 
order  named — are  designated  as  Big 
Mike  and  Little  Mike.  This  is  sort  of 
silly,  as  Little  Mike — six-feet-two  and 
a  hundred-eighty  pounds — towers  over 
Big  Mike  by  a  good  six  inches  and  out- 
weighs him  by  perhaps  thirty  pounds. 

It's  a  kind  of  Sveiigali-Trilby  relation- 
ship between  them.  Perhaps  Big  Mike's 
anxious  eyes  spy  a  look  of  strain,  a  shade 
of  gauntness  in  his  contractee's  hand- 
some face.  He  demands  with  intensity 
to  know  why.  Well,  Little  Mike  admits 
reluctantly,  he's  been  having  sort  of  a 
bothersome  sore  throat.  In  no  time  at 
all,  the  producer's  potential  gold-mine  is 
packed  off  to  the  producer's  own  physi- 
cian for  a  series  of  penicillin  shots. 

And  young  Michael  gets  to  bed  early 
at  night,  doesn't  he,  hmmm?  Curtiz  will 
enquire  with  a  solicitude  that  says  he'd 
better  if  he  knows  what's  good  for  him. 
Mike  was  going  to  lunch  in  Warners' 
Green  Boom,  wasn't  he?  Well,  suppose 
he  powders  his  nose  first:  people  won't 
think  he  looks  nice  if  he's  shiny. 

This  last  was  too  much  for  Claude 
Bains,  sitting  nearby.  "What  was  that 
I  heard?"  he  demanded  in  stentorian,  in- 
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o  be  a 

good  dancer  the  easy 
way.   America's  finest 
teacher  of  American  and 
Latin-American  dances.  Jean 
Salvador  DeCalvo.  teacher  of  many 
Hollywood  Movie  Stars,  makes 
learning  to  dance  a  pleasure. 
It's  so  easy,  easy,  yes,  so  EASY  to 
become  a  fine  dancer  AND  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home.  JUST 
THINK,  in  no  time  at  all  you  will  be 
the  envy  of  your  friends  —  knowing 
and  using  all  the  latest  dance  steps. 

This  volume  contains  ten  (10)  corn- 
courses,  and  REMEMBER  you 
have  an  expert  teacher  beside  you 
as  if  he  were  right  in  your  home. 
Every  step  is  fully  dia- 
grammed and  explained. 
A  complete  background 
to  every  dance  is  given. 
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JEAN  SALVADOR  DeCALVO 
1140  North  Cower  Street,  Hollywood  38,  Califon 
Please  send  me  "DANCE"  in  plain  wrapper  by  return  mail. 

□  Send  CCD.  I'll  pay  postman  $1.59  plus  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $159.  You  pay  postage. 

NA  me  

ADDRESS  . 

CITY  ZONE  STATE  


Christmas  cards' 

%50  CARDS  WITH  NAME  $1.00 

Start earningnow.  Selling  50 big-value  I 
21-card  $1.00  Christmas  Assortments  pays  I 
you  $25  cash.  Easy  extra  profits  from  com-  I 
p]eteline22differerjtassortments;  DeLuxe  | 
Stationery.  Also  get  FREE  Samples  <  " 
name -imprinted  Christmas  Cards  at_». 
60  for  $1  and  25  for  $1  retail.  Request .  udI  I ft  NOW 
21-card  box  on  approval.  Write  today.  ^SAMrl"  «w 
PHILLIPS  CARD  CO..  822  Hunt  St.,  NEWTON,  mass. 


SONGWRITERS 


ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 


your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
written  for  your  words  without  charge. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  We 
hove  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.  Let  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 

1537  No.  Vine  St.,  Dept  M  -2 1 .  Hollywood  28,  Ca!. 


Be  Your  Own  MUSIC  Teacher 

LEARN   AT   HOME   THIS   MONEY-SAVING  WAY 

Simple  as  A-B-C.  Your  lessons  consist  of  real  selections, 
instead  of  tiresome  exercises.  You  read  real  notes — no 
"numbers"  or  trick  music.  Some  of  our  850,000  students 
are  band  LEADERS.  Everything  is  in  print  and  pictures. 
First  you  are  told  what  to  do.    Then  a  picture  shows  you 

how.    Soon  you  may  become  an  excellent  musician. 

Mail  coupon  for  our  illustrated  Free  Book 

and  Print  and  Picture  Sample.  Mention 

your  favorite  instrument.    U.  S.  School  of 

Music,  1198  Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.  10,  N.Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


U.S.  School  of  Music,  1198  Brunswick  Bldg.,  N.Y.  10,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  Free  Booklet  and  Print  and  Picture  Sample. 
I  would  like  to  play  (Name  Instrument). 


(Please  Print) 
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BRUSH  AWAY 


GRAY 


-  and  look  iO  Years  Younger 


•  Now;  at  home,  you  can  qulcmy  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  last 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  75c 
and  S1.7S  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today — BROWNATONE,  Dept.  328,  COVINGTON,  KT. 


Lovely  solid  sterling  I 
silver  cushion  shape  I 
set  ring  in  your  own  I 
Birthstone  Color  Iffl£€>  SaXv£< 
given  for  selling  4  IU-nsT?a?^ 
boxes  Roaebud  Salve  I 
I  at  25c  each  remitting  I 
the  $1.00  to  us.  Send 
No  Money.  Order  | 
4  Rosebud  Salve  by  one  cent  postcard. 
(Will  mail  ring  and  4  salve  now,  if  you  send  $1 .00  with  order.) 

ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  Box  73,  W0ODSBOR0.  MARYLAND. 


LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  sulfer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  lor  New 
Booklet — 1  'THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en-i 
dorsed  by  multitudes. 


LIEPE  METHODS, 3284  N.Grcon  Bay  Ave,, 

Dept.  H-60,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Make  Money  With 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Give  bigger  value — make  bigger  profits.  J 
Sell    Personal    Christmas    Cards  with 
name,  5  0  for  $1  and  up.  New  21-card 
"Dollar  King"  Assortment — amazing 
seller.   Complete  line  of  new,  popular 
assortments:  Religious,  Gift  Wrap- 
pings,   Everyday    Cards,    etc.  No 
experience  needed.   Sampes  sent  on  approval. 
CHAS.  C.  SCHWER  C0.f  Dept.  E-78,  Westfleld, 


Mass. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

To  Be  Set  To  Music 
This  Is  Your  Opportunity  to  Collaborate  with  a  Staff 
of  Hollywood's  Greatest  Composers  and  Artists 

FREE  EXAMINATION 
20  Years'  Experience  in  the  Music  Profession 

R.  POLLACK  AND  ASSOCIATES 

PO  Box  1070-A  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


SHORTHAND  in 

£  Weeks  at  Home 


Famous  Speedwriting  system.  No  signs  or 
symbols;  uses  ABC's.  Easy  to  learn;  easy 
to  write  and  transcribe.  Fast  preparation  for  a  job. 
Surprisingly  low  cost.  100,000  taught  by  mall.  Used  in 
leading  offices  and  Civil  Service.  Write  for  free  booklet  to: 
Speedwriting,  Dept.  6908-7,  55  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  18 
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MENTAL  FORK 


'ucesss  —f-/ec*/fli  —Happiness 


ifiul 

OBTAIN  YOUR  DESIRES 

Priceless  Secret3  of  Success.  Happiness.  Personality. 
Wealth  and  Health  revealed!  Revolutionize  your  Lifel 

FItEE  BOOKLET,  entitled.  "An  Amazing  Secret", 
24  pages,  sent  to  you  upon  request.  No  obligation. 
PATY  CO.,  618  South  Western.  DT  99    Los  Angeles. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  textssupplled.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H.  S.  sobjects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  In 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  all  your 
life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  request.  No  obligation, 

I  American  School,  Dept.  HC-8,  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


credulous  roar.  The  junior  Mike  re- 
peated, trying  not  to  laugh.  "Now  I've 
heard  everything!"  The  veteran  threw 
up  his  hands  and  Stalked  off  to  his  dress- 
ing-room in  exasperation. 

"But  it's  all  wonderful,  and  I  can't 
find  words  to  tell  my  gratitude,"  Michael 
said  earnestly.  "When  I  was  under  con- 
tract to  Twentieth  Century-Fox  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Cornel  Wilde  and  Dana 
Andrews  were  there,  too,  on  the  same 
kind  of  small-pay  arrangement.  We  all 
wondered  when  or  if  our  break  would 
ever  come.  None  of  us  was  paid  much 
and  all  of  us  got  pretty  well  pushed 
around  by  Hollywood's  caste  system 
that  measures  worth  and  ability  by 
dollars." 

The  break-up  of  Michael's  marriage 
to  Mary  Beth  Hughes  came  in  that  fate- 
ful year,  too.  It  was  just  about  the  same 
time  he  was  let  out  of  Twentieth.  The 
divorce  was  a  blow  to  him  and  he  carried 
a  torch  for  many  months. 

But  carrying  a  torch  for  something 
that  can't  be  changed  gets  to  look  pretty 
futile  after  awhile  and  Mike  eventually 
discovered  there  were  lots  of  other  nice 
girls  in  the  world.  But  marriage? 

"No,  not  until  I've  made  the  success 
I  want  to  make,"  he  said,  adding  with 
a  smile,  "They  say  a  man  shouldn't 
marry  before  he's  thirty-five.  He  hasn't 
any  sense  until  then!" 

But  some  say  it's  a  thing  between 
Audrey  Totter  and  Mike — and  they 
reply  it's  just  friendship.  They  met  first 
on  the  set  of  "The  Unsuspected"  and, 
because  Audrey  hasn't  a  car,  their  ac- 
quaintance began  when  Mike  offered  to 
drive  her  home.  Since  then  they've  seen 
each  other  constantly,  both  during  the 
day  at  the  studio  and  on  dates  in  the 
evening.  Columnists,  suspecting  at  first 
a  too-obvious  publicity  tie-up,  would  like 
to  make  something  of  it  now. 

"Audrey's  a  grand  girl  and,  frankly, 
I'm  stuck  on  her!"  Mike  confessed  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  "We  have 
great  fun  together,  lots  of  laughs.  She 
has  a  swell  sense  of  humor  and  she's 
smart  as  a  whip.  And,  believe  me,  I  like 
that.  But  we  don't  know  about  what 
will  happen  after  the  picture's  over. 
Metro  has  great  plans  for  her  and  she'll 
be  pretty  busy.  As  for  me,  I,  do  want 
to  concentrate  on  this  new  chance  I've 
got  and  make  a  success  of  it." 

After  the  divorce  from  Mary  Beth 
Hughes,  Michael  went  to  live  in  the  com- 
fortable home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ted  North,  Senior.  They're  both 
very  young  and  gay — more  like  a  brother 
and  sister  to  him,  Mike  says,  than  father 
and  mother.  There's  a  reason  for  that: 
they  were  both  troupers,  second  genera- 
tion of  players  touring  the  middle- West. 
Michael  himself  thought  first  he'd  be  a 
lawyer.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  with  a  degree  in  Business 
Administration  and  later  studied  law  for 
a  year,  collecting  on  the  way  member- 
ship in  three  fraternities,  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
at  Kansas,  Phi  Delta  Phi  at  law  school 
and  Pi  Delta  Pi,  an  honorary  society. 

Quite  a  fellow  in  his  upper-school  days, 
among  the  local  girls  he  beau'd  and  took 
to  dances  were  Patricia  Eisenhower,  niece 
of  the  General,  and  Peggy  Landon, 
daughter  of  the  Republican  Presidential 
nominee.  And  the  gentleman  who  is  now 


our  Chief  Executive  once  fined  Mike  on 
a  traffic  charge  when  Mr.  Truman  was  a 
police  judge  in  Independence,  Missouri. 
Later  he  sold  him  a  shirt  in  Kansas  City. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  friends  of  the 
family  bore  such  distinguished  names  as 
William  Allen  White,  Senator  Arthur 
Capper  and  Senator  Clyde  M.  Reed, 
former  Kansas  Governor,  that  our  hero 
originally  decided  on  the  dignified  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  But  the  greasepaint 
had  gotten  into  his  blood  at  the  age  of 
three  when  he'd  gone  on  the  road  with 
his  parents  in  "East  Lynn." 

He's  more  than  holding  his  own  in 
pretty  fast  company  in  "The  Unsuspect- 
ed." Besides  Audrey  Totter  and  Joan 
Caulfield,  the  very  name  of  Claude  Rains 
is  enough  to  give  a  less  experienced  play- 
er the  cold  shivers.  But  you'd  never 
guess  that  Mike  suffers  tortures  of  shy- 
ness that  he  hides  behind  a  broad  and 
sunny  grin. 

Now  that  he's  put  out  the  torch  he 
was  carrying,  he's  amazed  and  delighted 
to  discover  how  many  interesting  girls — 
besides  Audrey,  even — there  are  around. 
"But  I  do  think  they  dress  for  men  just 
from  the  neck  down,"  he  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly eyeing  the  very  smart  Eve 
Arden  across  the  restaurant.  "Otherwise 
why  would  they  wear  Those  Hats?  They 
must  buy  'em  to  impress  each  other. 
Men  certainly  don't  like  'em!" 

Well,  maybe  they  don't.  And  then 
again,  maybe  they  do. 

Mike  has  a  beloved  Great  Dane  that 
used  to  be  called  Patrick  until  his  master 
discovered  Patrick  not  only  didn't  like 
his  name  but  wouldn't  come  when  he 
was  wanted.  Various  other  names  were 
tried  tentatively  but  Patrick  only 
sneered.  Then  Michael  hit  upon  Mike. 
This  pleased  the  beast,  who  responded 
with  loving  kisses  and  earnest  efforts  to 
clamber  into  Michael's  lap.  So  Pat  has 
been  Mike  ever  since. 

Though  man-Mike  and  dog-Mike  are 
happy  living  at  home  with  the  Norths, 
they  would  like  to  have  a  place  of  their 
own  some  day.  "Not  a  big  house,"  Mike 
qualified,  "but  just  a  small  one  with  lots 
of  ground  around  it." 

The  elder  North  is  getting  restless  in 
his  retirement  after  a  lifetime  of  activity 
in  show  business,  so  both  Mike  and  he 
are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  a  neigh- 
borhood movie  theater  to  buy.  "Then 
Dad  will  be  back  again  in  the  business." 
Mike's  solicitude  for  his  father  showed 
the  companionship  between  them.  "We're 
trying  to  find  a  second-run  house  in  a 
good  district.  Those  houses  aren't  hard 
to  manage  and  they  bring  in  a  very  good 
income." 

Mike's  an  ambitious  golfer,  plays 
handball,  and  loves  to  go  hunting  when- 
ever he  gets  the  chance.  Further,  he  be- 
lieves the  silliest  and  most  unsuitable 
platform  for  an  actor  is  on  a  soapbox 
spouting  politics. 

Our  charming  talk  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  stern  figure  beckoning  Mike 
from  across  the  Green  Room.  "I  have  to 
go  now  and  learn  something,"  he  apolo- 
gized darkly.  "Henry  Fonda  and  Jimmy 
Stewart  have  done  all  right,  but  /  have 
to  lose  my  middle- West  accent!" 

Muttering  to  himself,  Michael  North, 
Michael  Curtiz'  potential  star,  followed 
his  Svengali  out  the  door. 
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The  Nelson  Eddy  Nobody  Knows?  Well,  Now  You  Do! 

Continued  from  page  45 


safe  to  say  that  none  of  this  impression 
emanated  directly  from  Mr.  Eddy.  Main- 
ly it  was  an  idolatrous  haze  sent  up  by 
the  more  landsakesy  of  his  admirers. 
For  instance:  In  "Northwest  Outpost," 
Nelson  does  a  good  deal  of  riding.  He  is 
an  excellent  equestrian  off-screen  as  well 
as  on,  so  he  made  the  remark  to  someone 
at  Republic  that  he  aspired  to  be  a 
saddle-sore  Sinatra.  "With  Gene  Autry 
gone  to  Columbia,  maybe  I  can  buy  a 
git-tar  and  learn  to  be  the  chap  who 
chirrups  in  chaps,"  was  his  general  sug- 
gestion. To  reinforce  his  idea,  Nelson 
posed  for  frontier  art,  tongue  in  cheek. 

For  one  shot  he  borrowed  a  saddle 
rope  and  involved  himself  in  a  comedy  of 
slipknots,  his  Stetson  slinking  to  the  back 
of  his  head,  his  expression  resolute 
though  hamstrung.  It  was  very  funny, 
and  was  grabbed  by  the  wirephoto 
services. 

The  night  editions  hadn't  dried  before 
gentle  letters  of  well-bred  protest  began 
to  flood  the  studio.  Gist:  Nelson  can't 
do  this  to  our  elegant  Mr.  Eddy. 

Mr.  Eddy  himself  has  turned  his  per- 
sonal literary  ability  to  the  task  of 
having  fun  with  Nelson,  the  nag-rider. 
Some  time  ago  he  sold  an  article  called 
"I  Bought  A  Horse"  to  an  equestrian 
magazine.  (As  you  probably  remember, 
Nelson  worked  on  three  different  Phila- 
delphia newspapers  while  studying  voice 
and  preparing  himself  for  the  concert 
stage.  He  also  wrote  publicity  for  an 
advertising  agency.)  The  magazine  liked 
Nelson's  first  lampoon  so  much  that  they 
purchased  three  more,  closing  negotia- 
tions with  the  tactful  report  that  four 
installments  would  suffice  their  readers 
on  the  subject  of  "I  Bought  A  Horse." 
Resourcefully,  Nelson  wrote  a  fifth  article 
entitled,  "I  Bought  Another  Horse." 
The  magazine  bought  that  one.  too. 

Much  of  the  Nelson  Eddy  humor  is 
based  upon  his  unspoken  conviction  that 
anything  on  earth  is  likely  to  happen  to 
anyone,  but  especially  to  him.  He  is  a 
student  of  horned  dilemma.  One  morn- 
ing he  stepped  briskly  into  the  Republic 
barbershop,  which  fronts  upon  the  stu- 
dio's main  thoroughfare,  and  said  to  the 
manicurist,  "Mind  if  I  wait  here  a  few 
minutes?  When  Mr.  Yates  (head  of 
Republic)  goes  by,  I  want  to  grab  him." 

The  manicurist  made  Zazu  Pitts  ges- 
tures, her  hands  as  busy  before  her  face 
as  bees  in  front  of  a  watermelon. 

"You  know  how  it  is — trying  to  see 
Mr.  Yates,"  Nelson  went  on,  enjoying 
the  hand  signals,  but  failing  to  interpret 
them.  "He's  so  busy  that  a  fellow  has 
to  pounce  on  him  to  get  a  few  minutes 
of  his  time.  I  have  the  script  of  a  musi- 
cal here,  and  I  hope  to  get  him  to  read  it. 
I  guess  he'll  be  along  by  and  by." 

The  barber  removed  a  steaming  towel 
from  the  face  of  the  shop's  only  cus- 
tomer, unveiling  Mr.  Herbert  Yates. 

"Hello,  boss."  said  nonchalant  Nelson. 
"I  didn't  expect  you  so  soon." 

While  driving  home  one  afternoon, 
Nelson  drew  up  to  a  stoplight  and  found 
himself  parked  beside  an  electrical  .equip- 
ment truck.  Working  with  pliers,  wires, 
and  insulation  was  a  preoccupied  citizen, 


softly  singing  "Shortnin'  Bread."  De- 
spite his  willingness  to  be  trademarked 
by  almost  any  other  song,  Nelson  Eddy 
is  the  nation's  favorite  baker  of  "Short- 
nin' Bread"  so  has  accepted  the  title  and 
relaxed.  For  that  reason  he  leaned  out 
of  his  car  and  called  "Ha!"  at  the  singer, 
who  glanced  up,  scowled  at  what  he 
thought  was  snide  criticism,  and  looked 
down  again  at  his  work.  Then,  eyes-peel- 
ing, mouth  dropping  open,  and  head 
snapping  back,  he  did  the  double-take  of 
the  century,  yelling,  "Hey!" 

But  the  traffic  signal  had  changed,  so 
— resisting  the  temptation  to  join  the 
electrician  in  a  duet — Nelson  Eddy  drove 
away,  grinning.  Afterward  he  told  his 
wife,  Ann,  "I  can  just  imagine  what  that 
guy  had  to  say  to  his  wife  tonight." 

While  he  was  entertaining  troops 
abroad  during  the  war,  Nelson  paid  a 
visit  to  Cairo  where  he  was  presented, 
ad  lib,  to  the  King  of  Egypt.  Since  he 
had  not  been  briefed  on  the  type  of  con- 
duct becoming  to  an  American  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  he  improvised  a 
routine  by  stepping  back  three  strides, 
bowing,  and  murmuring  deferentially, 
"Your  Highness!" 

To  his  amazement,  this  display  of 
manners  was  rewarded  by  the  king  toss- 
ing a  gold  cigarette  lighter  to  the  floor 
and  ordering,  "Pick  it  up." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  your  highness?" 
said  Mr.  Eddy,  wishing  he  had  read 
"Forever  Amber"  more  closely  for  court 
procedure. 

"Pick  it  up,"  repeated  the  monarch. 

As  Nelson  did  so,  the  king  stepped 
firmly  upon  the  singer's  hand. 

"Why,  you — "  snapped  Nelson  Eddy, 
employing  a  phrase  made  famous  by 
"The  Virginian."  He  smiled  when  he 
said  it. 

.  The  king  howled.  So  did  everyone  else 
in  the  room.  It  seems  that  the  king  is 
a  practical  joker — a  fact  so  well  known 
among  his  friends  that  he  had  been  un- 
able to  get  a  patsy  for  the  cigarette 
lighter  trick.  Nelson  arose  admirably  to 
the  occasion.  Afterward  he  and  the  king 
withdrew  to  the  corner  where  Nelson 
added  a  few  Hollywood  comedy  routines 
to  the  king's  repertoire. 

Not  only  is  Nelson  Eddy  a  superior 
yarn  spinner,  but  he  is  no  slouch  at 
repartee.  After  having  lunched  at  Rein- 
er's, one  of  the  more  famous  of  San 
Fernando  Valley  restaurants,  Mr.  Eddy 
studied  the  book  of  matches  supplied  at 
each  table.  "Here  is  a  man  who  has 
licked  modern  advertising,"  he  said  ap- 
preciatively. "  'Remer'  spelled  backward 
still  spells  'Remef .'  " 

Upon  meeting  the  head  of  an  adver- 
tising agency.  Nelson  assumed  his  wist- 
ful, job-hunfing  expression  and  said, 
"Incidentally,  sir,  any  time  you  have  a 
spot  for  a  baritone,  I'd  be  grateful  if 
you'd  keep  me  in  mind."  This  is  com- 
parable to  Henry  Ford  III  being  nice 
to  General  Motors  in  hope  of  getting  a 
position. 

He  was  persuaded  to  watch  a  Tele- 
vision set  at  work  one  evening.  The  pro- 
gram being  televised  consisted  of  the 
running  of  a  motion  picture  short  ex- 


A0M!..  SAFELY  LOSE 

UGLY  FAT 

-(/P70718S.  PER  WEEK 
:*mm®>  EATING  CONDENSED 
FOOD  TABLETS 


START  LOSING 
FAT  FIRST  DAY 

without  starvation, 

harmful  drugs, 
laxatives,  exercise 
or  massage 

Yes,  Kyron  Tablets,  the 
new  food  tablet  way  to 
reduce,  will  help  you  lose 
up  to  7  lbs.  first  7  days — 
or  you  pay  nothing.  If 
your  excess  weight  is 
caused  by  over-eating 
(and  not  glandular), 
Kyron  is  designed  to  act 
3  ways :  ( 1 )  To  help  appease 
your  hunger,  to  cut  down 
your  appetite  automati- 
cally, yet  you  never  feel 
hungry;  (2)  Includes  nu- 
tritious elements  to  help 
maintain  your  energy 
while  reducing;  (3)  Rec- 
ommends in  package 
many  foods  falsely  labeled 
in  ordinary  diets  as  "fat- 
tening." Endorsement  by 
your  physician  recom- 
mended. 


"I  LOST  35  POUNDS  IN  7  WEEKS" 

—says  Mrs.  Kathryn  Walker, 
SSS2  West  Potomac  Avenue.  Chicago. 

"Kyron  results  have  been  absolutely  astonishing.  I 
am  27  years  old,  and  have  a  7-year  old  daughter.  When 
I  started  using  Kyron,  I  weighed  153  pounds,  and  lelt 
awfully  old  and  let-down.  In  7  weeks,  I  lost  35  pounds. 
I  used  to  leel  sluggish  and  always  tired.  Now  I  feel  so 
much  younger  and  gayer.  My  friends  and  my  husband 
can't  get  over  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  7 
short  weeks." 


REDUCE  up  to  7  POUNDS 
First  7  Days— or  No  Cost 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  send  name  and  address  on  post- 
card. When  package  arrives,  pay  postman  53.00  plus 
postage  or  send  $3.00  with  order,  we  will  pay  postage.  Ii 
not  satisfied  after  7  day  trial,  return  empty  package,  and 
your  money  is  refunded.  Mail  that  postcard  today. 

WORLD-WIDE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
3159  W.  Roosevelt  Road  •  Dept.  62-J  •  Chicago  12,  III. 


EXTRA 
MONEY 


Sell  CHRISTMAS! 
Greeting  CARDS 

Show  exclnsive  Name-Imprinted 
Christmas  Cards,  low  as  50  for  SI. 
Big  profit.  Also  Amazing  Sellers 
in  Box  Assortments—  new  21-card$l- 00 
"Featare"  Christmas  assortment,  ana 
matching  Christmas  and  Everyday  Gift 

51  INF<=;   O  F    Wrapping  En- 
f-' jr."t/.Tc  sembles.Religions, 
PERSONALS   Everyday,  etc. 
1  7  Box  For  samples  write 

Assortments  now  to  Dept.  M-23J 
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1225  Clifford  Ave. 
Rochester  5,  N.Y. 
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TONICS 


Here's  One  Of  The  Greatest 

eiOOOIRON 

YOU  CAN 
BUY 

If  you  have  SIMPLE  ANEMIA! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you're  pale, 
weak,  "dragged  out" — thismay  be  due 
to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try  Lydia  E. 
Pinkham's  TABLETS — one  of  the  best 
home  ways  to  build  up  red  blood  to 
get  more  strength — in  such  cases. 
Pinkham'sTabletsare  one  of  the  great- 
est blood-iron  tonics  you  can  buy! 

Lrfa  E  NUm's  TAMfTS 


^Scratching 

Mosquito- Other  Insect  Bites 

Relieve  the  tiching  caused  by  insect 
bites,  athlete's  foot  —  other  itching 
troubles.  Use  cooling,  medicated 
D.O.D.  Prescription., Greaseless,  stain- 
less. Quiets  itching  fast.  35c  trial 
bottle)  proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


H CHRISTMAS  CARDS  J® 
WITH  SENDERS  NAME       $|  • 


Smartly  Styled.  Super  Value.  Everybody  buys.  Others 
to  $2.50.  56  designs.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21  Christ- 
mas Folders,  $1.  Costs  50c.  NATURE  PRINTS,  DE- 
LUXE, GLITTER,  RELIGIOUS  BOXES.  Gift  Wraps, 
Everydays.  Personal  Line.  21  Ass't.  and  Sunshine  Notes 
on  approval.  FREE  SAMPLES  of  Imprint  Lines.  No 
investment.   Start  today. 

SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS 
115  Fulton  St.        Dept.  K-8        New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


STAMMER? 


I 

m    This  new  128-page  book,  "Stammering, 
M     Its  Cause  and  Correction,"  describes  the 
a     Bogue  Unit  Method  for  scientific 
M      correction  of  stammering  and 
tl      stuttering  —  successful    for  46 
•     years.  Free  — no  obligation. 
Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  Dept.  3293,  Circle  j 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


W  o  m  e  n  ■  gain  7ft0mi/  -  S  e  1 1 
l/cuM-Mu&f  nylons 


AMAZING  NEW  FIT  SERVICE 

Write  today  . . .  ask  for  FREE  outfit  with  sample 
stocking.  Enjoy  taking-  orders  for  YOURS -TRULY 
Nylon  Hosiery.  Sensational  Individual  Customer 
Fit  Service  to  fit  every  type  of  leg: — short,  long, 
extra  long,  slim,  stout,  and  average.  Earn  money 
of  your  own.  No  experience  needed.  Write  fully. 
AMERICAN  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Dept.  G-166  indianapolis?,  Ind. 
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RADIO 


ACTING 

PREPARE  AT  HOME  FOR  AN  ACTING  CAREER 

Exciting  I  Thrilling  1  Easy  to  understand.  The  finest 
training  at  lowest  cost.  Develop  a  glamorous  personality 
— charm — radiant  appeal.  Invaluable  for  self-confidence 
and  social  success.  Write  for  details  and  FREE  BOOK- 
LETS— today.    12th  year. 

NATIONAL  DRAMATIC  GUILD 

Suite  19  240  Broadway,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


Take  easy,  profitable  orders  for 
Hand  Processed  Christmas  assortment, 
—Jigrious  and  Everyday  cards.  Friends,  re- 
latives, business  peoplebuy  on  sight.  Noex- 
perience  needed — make  calls  spare  timeorfuil 
ime.  Boost  earnings  with  60  for  $1  and  25  for  $1 
Mame-Iroprinted  Christmas  cards.  Send  name 
for  samples  today.  COLONIAL  STUDIOS,  Inc. 
642  S.  Summer  St.,  Dept.  41-W.Holyoke,  Mass. 

PENNIES  WANTED 

WILL   PAY  510   EACH   FOR   CERTAIN   LINCOLN  PENNIES! 

Indlanheadl  $50.00;  Nickels  $500.00;  Dimes  $1-000.00. 
All  rare  coins,  bills,  stamps  v-"*«d.    Catalogue  10c. 
FEDERAL   COIN    EXCHANGE,    T-HSU,     Columbus   S,  Ohio 


eeginnine  ti  Sit  The  Light"  and  "To  Me".  Records 
ind  copies  made.  Send  your  poms  today  lor  free  information. 

SCREENLAND  RECORDERS 

DEPT.  A-2  •  HOUYWOOD  28.  CALIF. 


plaining  exactly  how  the  black  pancake 
discs  (on  which  recordings  are  cut)  are 
manufactured.  The  commentator  was 
full  of  anodes,  cathodes,  acid  baths,  gen- 
erators, turbo-hydraulic-elevadrometers. 
lathe  pressings,  and  gold  flake  bombard- 
ments held  in  suspension  by  prophries  or 
something.  Observed  Mr.  Eddy  thought- 
fully, "It  seems  like  a  lot  of  trouble  to 
go  to  for  'Open  The  Door,  Richard.' " 

A  man  who  is  fascinated  by  the  food 
fads  of  those  with  whom  he  lunches  or 
dines,  Nelson  once  listened  solemly  to  a 
friend  elaborate  upon  the  value  of  a 
fruit-only  diet.  The  next  noon,  a  con- 
vert, Mr.  Eddy  ordered  a  salad.  "It 
should  contain  some  white  figs,  some 
apples,  some  grapes — and  such  things." 
he  ended  lamely.  "Then,  right  in  the 
middle,  there  should  be  a  big  glob  of 
cream  cheese  mixed  with  sour  cream. 
Very  healthy." 

The  salad  arrived  in  a  container 
slightly  larger  than  a  bomber  blister;  it 
consisted  of  seven  of  everything  includ- 
ing prunes,  great  pillars  of  fresh  pine- 
apple, maraschino  cherries,  black  grapes, 
oranges,  grapefruit,  apricots,  and  enough 
sour  cream  to  have  covered  Long's  Peak 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  Nelson  stared 
at  this  resplendent  creation  for  several 
moments.  Then,  while  his  companions 
remained  tongue-tied  with  awe,  he  said 
psuedo-critically,  "What,  no  American 
flag?" 

Occasionally  someone  steals  a  tag  line 
from  the  alert  Mr.  Eddy,  a  situation 
that  no  one  enjoys  as  much  as  Nelson. 
During  the  filming  of  "Northwest  Out- 
post" he  caught  cold  and  was  away  from 
the  studio  for  several  days.  Upon  his 
return,  he  offered  a  problem  to  the  make- 
up man.  His  nose  was  peeling,  his  eyes 
had  the  faintly  glassy  look  of  the  ex- 
feverish,  and  his  lips  were  cracked.  After 
a  full  day  of  soft  focus,  filters,  and  strug- 
gle with  lighting,  the  technicians,  not 
to  mention  Mr.  Eddy,  were  exhausted. 
However,  one  loyal  friend,  a  boy  who 
was  a  genius  at  handling  horses  but 
whose  formal  education  had  not  been 
extensive,  came  to  Nelson  with  the 
partisan  comment,  "Don't  let  it  bother 
you  when  they  say  you're  tough  to 
photograph  because  of  your  cold.  I, 
personally,  think  you  are  always  photo- 
genital." 

Useful  as  a  sense  of  laughter  can  be 
in  social  contacts,  Nelson  Eddy  has  also 
employed  it  to  lessen  an  occasional  dis- 
appointment of  great  degree. 

As  you  probably  know,  he  is  a  sculp- 
tor whose  accomplishment  is  consider- 
able. This  hobby  had  its  beginning  quite 
by  accident.  He  was  trying  to  describe 
a  bit  of  statuary  wanted  for  a  modern 
room  in  his  house,  and,  having  run  out 
of  words,  picked  up  a  lump  of  plasticene 
and  whipped  up,  in  miniature,  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  had  in  mind.  The 
figure  came  out  so  well  and  he  was  so 
intrigued  by  the  medium  that  he  set  to 
work  a  few  hours  later  in  a  determined 
effort  to  master  the  art  as  far  as  talent 
and  application  would  permit. 

For  months  he  worked  during  every 
spare  moment,  creating  and  assembling 
a  one-man  show.  "The  ham  in  me,"  he 
now  says  with  a  grin.  When  a  reasonable 
exhibit  was  prepared,  Nelson  invited  a 
group  of  artistic  friends  to  an  unveiling 


ANSWERS  TO  SCREEN  TESTS 
ON  PAGE  59 

MIXED-VP  THEATER  MARQUEES 

1.  Lost  Weekend— Ray  Milland;  2. 
Best  Years  Of  Our  Lives — Fredric 
March;  3.  The  Yearling — Gregory 
Peck;  4.  The  Late  George  Apley — 
Ronald  Colman;  5.  Boomerang— Dana 
Andrews;  6.  It's  a  Wonderful  Life — 
Jimmy  Stewart;  7.  The  Egg  and  I — 
Claudette  Colbert;  8.  Notorious — In- 
grid  Bergman;  9.  Henry  V. — Laurence 
Olivier;  10.  The  Big  Sleep — Lauren 
Bacall. 

LOOKING  FOR  THE  STARS 

1.  Stewart;  2.  Andrews;  3.  Sanders;  4. 
Garson;  5.  Dunne;  C.  Tierney;  7.  Loy; 
8.  Boyer;  9.  Gable;  10.  Grable;  11. 
Day;  12.  Darnell;  13.  Milland;  14, 
Garland;  15.  March;  16.  Lamarr;  17. 
Lamour;  18.  Bacall;  19.  O'Hara;  20. 
Dorn;  21.  Ford;  22.  Ball;  23.  Lynn; 
24.  Ladd;  25.  Fonda. 
WATCH  THE  WORDS 
1.  Ladd;  2.  Eythe;  3.  Andrews;  4. 
Bergman;  5.  Grable;  6.  Lamarr;  7, 
Mason;  8.  Haver;  9.  Sinatra;  10.  Ober- 


cocktail  party.  He  had  hoped  that  his 
genuinely  sincere  effort  would  merit  some 
critical  approval  and  admiring  attention. 
Instead,  the  guests  looked  over  the  busts, 
full  figures,  and  witty  forms  in  clay,  mur- 
mured "How  nice,"  or  "How  cute,"  and 
hastened  to  pay  avid  court  to  the  punch 
bowl.  Only  the  great  Malvina  Hoffman 
understood  his  feeling.  Her  comment 
gave  Nelson  the  satisfaction  he  had 
sought.  "Sculpture  is  an  art  for  one's 
own  satisfaction.  Friends  just  don't  seem 
to  like  it." 

In  addition  to  sentimentality  about  his 
sculpturing  and  his  painting,  Nelson  is 
moved  by  the  kindness  of  and  intense 
interest  shown  to  him  by  perject  stran- 
gers. Not  long  ago  he  received  a  literate 
and  charming  letter  from  an  eastern 
couple  who  said  they  were  planning  a 
motoring  vacation.  They  wanted,  they 
explained,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Nel- 
son's home  town,  to  the  house  in  which 
he  was  .born,  the  school  he  attended,  and 
to  all  those  places  which  had  been  a  part 
of  his  early  life.  In  answering  this  letter, 
Nelson  allowed  himself  a  nostalgic  trip 
by  memory  through  the  years  that  had 
brought  him  through  struggle  to  the 
satisfactory  present.  "The  house  in 
which  I  was  born  is  no  longer  standing," 
he  wrote.  Then  he  supplied  the  addresses 
of  other  houses  in  which  he  and  his 
mother  had  lived,  and  he  recalled  his 
newspaper  days  in  Philadelphia.  "Be 
sure  to  stroll  along  Camac  Street  in 
Philadelphia,  which  will  give  you  a  feel- 
ing of  this  country's  substantial  past; 
if  you  can  visit  New  Orleans,  don't  miss 
the  Vieux  Carre  for  a  sense  of  this 
country's  romantic  heritage;  and  when 
you  reach  Providence,  Rhode  Island — " 

For  us,  the  reminiscence  may  end 
there  with  a  grateful  bow  toward  Rhode 
Island,  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union, 
which  nevertheless  has  given  us  one 
of  the  greatest  personalities  and  most 
charming  gentlemen  of  our  time:  Nelson 
Eddy.     And  he's  funny,  too. 
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Hands  Tell  the  Tale 

Continued  from  page  16 

other  type  of  manual  labor,  there  is 
absolutely  no  excuse  for  being  a  G.G. 
Don't  think  you  can  cover  grimy  hails 
over  with  nail  polish  either.  You  just 
can't  fool  your  public.  A  person's  hands 
reveal  a  good  deal  about  personal  habits. 
If  the  polish  is  chipped  most  of  the  time 
(none  is  better  than  some,  you  know) , 
people  will  know  you  to  be  on  the  care- 
less, sloppy  side.  But  if  your  manicure 
is  always  perfect,  you'll  give  yourself  the 
reputation  of  being  well-groomed,  effici- 
ent, and  poised. 

If  you  haven't  been  a  good  girl  about 
your  nails,  though,  give  it  a  little 
thought,  won't  you?  And  just  because 
you  may  do  housework  is  no  excuse. 
Lots  of  women  do  and  yet  have  nice- 
looking  hands.  That's  because  they  are 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  hand  care 
at  all  times.  They  make  it  a  practice  to 
wear  rubber  gloves  (which  is  like  learn- 
ing to  use  a  thimble — you  have  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  it)  for  dishwashing 
and  other  household  chores  where  their 
hands  are  in  soapy  water  or  strong  solu- 
tions. After  the  heavy  cleaning  is  done, 
these  hand -conscious  women  slather  on 
some  hand  cream  or  lotion  and  don  a 
pair  of  old  white  cotton  gloves  to  do  the 
dusting  and  vacuuming. 

Once  a  girl  makes  up  her  mind  to  be 
"hand-conscious"  she  can  slip  into  the 
routine  quickly.  For  a  professional-look- 
ing job,  keep  all  your  implements  handy 
in  one  box — lotion,  cotton,  tissues,  emery 
board,  nail  file,  polish  remover,  cuticle 
remover,  orangewood  stick,  and  at  least 
three  different  shades  of  polish  for  varia- 
tion. To  give  yourself  a  bang-up  job, 
carry  through  your  manicure  in  this 
manner:  Scrub  nails,  shape,  remove  dead 
cuticle,  apply  cuticle  oil,  scrub  again, 
apply  base  coat  of  enamel,  two  coats  of 
polish  (leaving  a  protective  hairline  tip) , 
one  final  coat  of  clear  polish,  clean  off 
with  your  orangestick,  and  there — you're 
all  finished. 


for  Fun  or  Profit 

STUDY  AT  HOME.     Photography  offers 
leisure  time  enjoyment  and  well-paid, 
fascinating  career.   Ever-increasing:  op- 
portunities! Success-proved  N.Y.I,  train- 
ing qualifies  you  at  home.  Also  resident 
courses.   Details  FREE  I 


Dept.  68,  10  West  33  St. 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (37th  Year) 
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$100  CASH  EVERY  MONTH  for  best  song  placed 
with  os.  Hollywood  composers  write  melody 
WITHOUT  CHARGE.  Lead  sheets  and  records  fur- 
nished. Send  song  material  TODAY  for  FREE  EX- 
AMINATION. You  may  win  $1 00.  Write  for  details. 
CWEM»  SONG  CO.  •  D£PT  0-27  BOX  670  -  BEVERLY  HILLS.  CALIF 


Easy  with  sroreeous  new  line  25  for  $1  &  25 
forH.95— name  imprinted.  Also  bigr  Album 
De Luxe hijrher priced  Personals.  More c 
with  Box  Ass'ts— 21-Card  "Feature" 
only  SI— profit  op  to  50c.  Six  other  Chri 
Ass'ts— pi oa  year  'round  Everydav  Ass't.  Al 
bin  money-makers.  Write  for  FREE  Sample 
Personal  Cards  &  "Featore' '  Box  on  approval 
Wallace  Brown,  Inc..  225  Fifth  Ave.l 
Dept.  Till        New  York  10,  New  York*" 


ON  THE  ROAD  AGAIN.  You'll  want  the 
new  color  portrait  of  Dottie,  back  to  "Road" 
pics  again  with  pals  Hope  and  Crosby, 
after  a  detour  with  Alan  Ladd. 


MARRIAGE  CLINIC.  Esther  Williams,  who 
knows  psychology  as  well  as  swimming, 
gives  her  own  sensible  rules  for  a  happy 
marriage  for  the  girl  who  has  a  career. 


CARY  . . .  AND  THE  KIDS.  So  Grant  doesn't 
like  Bobby-soxers?  He  does!  But  not  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  grabbing  autograph 
hounds.  Cary  talks  turkey  in  Movie  Show. 


CURIOUS  IOVE  STORY.  Together  at  last, 
Larry  Parks  and  Betty  were  separated  right 
after  marriage.  What's  happened  to  their 
love?  The  answer... in  August  Movie  Show. 


MEET  VALLI.  Movie  Show's  new-personality- 
of-the-month  is  lovely,  talented,  Italian 
born  Valli.  Hitchcock's  directing  her  in 
"The  Paradine  Case,"  with  Gregory  Peck. 


"WILD  BILL"  IN  TOWN?  Tour  New  York 
with  gentleman  rancher,  William  Elliot 
.  . .  lover  of  wide  open  spaces  ...  on  his 
first  visit  to  the  canyons  of  the  big  city. 


.  many  more  stories  and  pictures  (9  in 
full  color!)  of  stars,  movies  and  doings 


in  glitter-town,  in 


August 


MOVIE  SHOW 


out  July  18th 
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_  oon  to  be  re- 
leased as  a  20th 
Century -F ox 
smash-  hi  t 
movie,  starring 
TYRONE 
POWER  and 
JEAN  PETERS! 


AND  FOUND  GOLD  AND  GLORY  IN  THE 
SAVAGE  EMPIRE  OF  MONTEZUMA! 


MEET  the  Captain  from  Castile — a 
hell-for  leather  adventurer  who  fights 
and  loves  with  equal  skill!  And  meet 
Catina,  who  became  his  mistress.  She  of 
the  flashing  eyes  and  dancing  feet;  the 
notorious  tavern  "baggage"  who  won  every 
battle  except  her  own  struggle  against  love! 

Flee  with  them  from  the  dreaded  torture- 
chamber  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  and 
sail  to  the  brutal  new  land  of  Mexico! 


How  Pedro  and  Catina  helped  Cortes  to 
conquer  the  vast  empire  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
how  they  escaped  inhuman  torture  to 
find  the  fabulous  loot  of  centuries,  is  a 
story  with  enough  breathless  fascination  to 
fill  a  dozen  novels!  "The  finest  adventure 
story  since  Anthony  Adverse!"  says 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine.-  This  rip-roaring 
best-seller  is  yours  FREE  — with  a  free 
copy  of  Dickens'  "Great  Expectations"! 


Captain  ^Gistile 


by  SAMUEL  SHELLABARCER 


dickens  "Great  Expectations 


TT7TTH  your  free  copy  of  the  503- 
"  v  page  "Captain  from  Castile",  you 
ALSO  GET  FREE,  Dickens'  "Great 
Expectations" — the  heart-warming  tale 


of  a  penniless  orphan  whose  mysterious 
benefactor  made  him  the  richest  man  in 
London!  A  great  literary  classic — ALSO 
a  sensational  new  motion  picture  release! 


Take  BOTH  of  these  Books  FREE 


Mail  This  Coupon  To 
BOOK  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA 
Dept.  HSC8,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me— FREE— Captain  from  Castile  AND 
Great  Expectations.  Also  enroll  me,  free,  as  a  member 
of  the  Book  League  of  America,  and  send  me,  as  my 
first  Selection,  the  book  I  have  checked  below: 

□  GENTLEMAN'S  AGREEMENT 

□  THIS  SIDE  OF  INNOCENCE 

□  IN     A  DARK  CARDEN 

For  every  two  monthly  Selections  I  accept  I  will  re- 
ceive, free,  a  BONUS  BOOK.  However,  I  do  NOT  have 
Lo  accept  each  month's  new  Selection;  only  six  of  my 
own  choice  during  the  year  to  fuUfill  my  membership 
rciuiicinent.  Each  month  I  will  receive  the  Club's 
"Review,"  describing  a  number  of  other  best-sellers;  so 
that  if  I  prefer  one  of  these  to  the  regular  Selection,  I 
may  choose  it  Instead.  I  am  to  pay  only  $1.49  (plus 
few  cents  shipping  eharges)  for  each  Selection  I  ac- 
cept. There  are  no  membership  dues  for  me  to  pay; 
no  further  cost  or  obligation. 


MRS. 
MISS 
MR. 


Slightly  higher  in  Canada. 
Addreag  106  Bond  St.,  Toronto  2,  Can. 
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TAKE  both  of  these  splendid  books — as  a  FREE 
membership  gift  from  "America's  Biggest  Bar- 
gain Book  Club"!  Thrill  to  the  vivid  action  of 
Captain  from  Castile.  Then,  let  the  magic  fingers 
of  Dickens  play  with  your  heartstrings  in  Great 
Expectations ! 

Membership  Is  FREE 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  join  the  Book  League. 
And  every  month  (or  less  often,  if  you  wish)  you 
may  receive  the  current  Selection — a  best-seller  by 
an  author  like  Ben  Ames  Williams,  John  Steinbeck, 
Somerset  Maugham,  or  Ernest  Hemingway — a  book 
selling  for  $2.50  and  up  in  the  publisher's  edition. 
But  you  can  get  it  for  only  $1.49 -' 

You  Also  Get  FREE  Bonus  Books 

IN  ADDITION,  for  every  two  Selections  you 
accept,  you  get — FREE — a  BONUS  BOOK,  an  im- 
'mortal  masterpiece  by  Shakespeare,  Balzac,  Dumas, 
Zola,  etc.  These  BONUS  BOOKS  are  handsomely 
and  uniformly  bound  ;  they  grow  into  an  impressive 
lifetime  library. 

You  Do  NOT  Have  to  Take 
Every  Monthly  Selection 

You  do  NOT  have  to  accept  each  monthly  Selec- 
tion ;  only  six  of  your  own  choice  during  the  year 
to  fulfill  your  membership  requirement.  And  each 
month  the  Club's  "Review"  describes  a  number  of 
other  popular  best-sellers ;  so  that,  if  you  prefer 
one  of  these  to  the  regular  Selection,  you  may 

SCREENLAND 


choose  it  instead.  No  membership  dues ;  no  further 
cost  or  obligation. 

Mail  the  coupon  without  money,  and  you  will 
receive  at  once  your  free  copies  of  Captain  from 
Castile  AND  Great  Expectations.  You  will  ALSO 
receive,  as  your  first  Selection,  your  choice  of  any 
of  these  3  best-sellers: 

Gentleman's  Agreement  —  Daring  novel  which 
became  America's  No.  1  Best-Seller — almost  over- 
night ! 

This  Side  of  Innocence — Sensational  best-seller 
about  the  woman  who  had  to  choose  between 
marriage  without  love — or  love  without  marriage! 

In  a  Dark  Garden — Romantic  tale  of  a  love  that 
even  war  could  not  crush. 

Send  No  Money — Just  Mail 
the  Coupon  Now 

Send  coupon — without  money — now.  At  once 
you  will  receive,  FREE,  Captain  from  Castile  AND 
Great  Expectations.  You  will  also  receive,  as  your 
first  Selection,  the  book  you  have  chosen  in  the 
coupon  here.  Enjoy  these  two  books — one  ab- 
solutely FREE,  the  other  at  an  amazing  bargain 
price. 

When  you  realize  rhat  you  can  get  popular  best- 
sellers like  these  month  after  month  at  a  tre- 
mendous saving — and  that  you  ALSO  get  FREE 
Bonus  Books — you  will  understand  why  this  IS 
"America's  Biggest  Bargain  Book  Club."  Mail 
coupon — without  money — now.  BOOK  LEAGUE  OF 
AMERICA,  Dept.  HSC  8,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  IN  THE  U.  S.   A.  BY  THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC. 


Wouldn't  you  jump  at  the  chance  of  earning 
3  to  $18,  $20  and  $25  a  week  in  spare  time? 
'ell,  here  it  is— the  quick,  easy  way  to  make 
is  good  money  in  odd  hours— in  your  own 
iighborhood  —  and,  besides,  get  this  Fall's 
veliest  dresses  for  yourself  without  a  penny 
cost!  Just  imagine!  You  invest  no  money! 
ou  simply  take  orders  when  and  where  you 
ease  for  FASHION  FROCKS  -  gorgeous 
:dusive  styles  of  exquisite  fabrics,  unbeliev- 
er inexpensive— as  low  as  $3-98.  For  every 
le,  you  get  paid  in  cash  on  the  spot.  And,  to 
p  it  off,  you  get  your  own  smart  Fall  dresses 
as  a  bonus  besides  your  cash  earnings! 

No  Canvassing  —  No  Experience  Needed! 

aw  can  we  make  this  wonderful  offer?  Be- 
use  more  representatives  are  needed  right 


now  to  show  a  marvelous  added  feature  of 
FASHION  FROCKS-sensational  new  styles 
personally  designed  by  the  lovely  screen  star, 
Constance  Bennett,  "one  of  the  world's  ten 
best -dressed  women."  Miss  Bennett,  famous 
for  her  unique  style  sense,  now  designs  exclu- 
sively for  FASHION  FROCKS.  Her  Holly- 
wood-inspired creations  will  thrill  millions  of 
women.  Be  the  one  to  present  these  exciting 
dresses  to  your  friends  and  neighbors.  Remem- 
ber, they  can't  be  bought  in  stores,  so  people 
must  come  to  you  if  they  want  to  be  admired 
in  stunning  Constance  Bennett  originals. 
FASHION  FROCKS  carry  the  famous  Good 
Housekeeping  guaranty  seal.  You  can  make 
good  profits  without  previous  experience. 
Our  special  cooperation  plan  helps  you  to  ex- 
ceptional earnings  like  these:— Marie  Patton, 
111.,  earned  an  average  of  $28.84  weekly— Mrs. 
Claude  Burnett,  Ala.,  averaged  $27.10  weekly. 
No  wonder  so  many  of  our  representatives 
bless  the  day  they  mailed  the  coupon  below! 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
A  wearable  gabar-  \ 
dine  classic  that  goes 
straight  to  your 
heart— and  his! 


Everything  Free  —  But  Delay  May  Be  Costly! 

>enings  have  been  going  fast  ever  since  the  first  announce- 
nt  of  Constance  Bennett's  FASHION  FROCKS.  Don't  risk 
ssing  out  on  this  astonishing  offer.  Decide  to  use  your  spare 
urs  to  pay  you  a  rich  reward— in  a  pleasant,  dignified  way. 
velop  a  steady  group  of  regular  customers,  who  buy  from 
i  season' after  season.  Mail  this  coupon  now  to  reserve  valu- 
le  Style  Presentation  Portfolio  sent  FREE.  No  obligation— and 
thing  to  pay.  Just  paste  coupon  to  postcard  and  mail  it  today. 


INC. 


Desk  52027,      Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


THESE  LOVELY  FASHION  FROCKS  WERE 
INSPIRED  BY  CM  AWNS  I  DESIGNED  FOR 
MY  PERSONAL  WARDROBE  AT  S200  TO  S300 
EACH  I  AM  HAPPY  JO  OFFER  THEM  ATA 
TINY  FRACTION  OF  THOSE  PRICES!" 


. . .  Glamorous  star  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio,  one  of  the  world's  10 
best-dressed  women,  she  designs  ex- 
clusively for  FASHION  FROCKS. 


FIRST  NIGHTER 
A  classic  black  dress 
—  demurely  charm- 
ing for  any  occasion. 


Cream  Wafer 
Make-Up 
in  the 
world! 


JEWELS  BY  RUSEL 


Suddenly— A  New  Look  is  Born! 


NEW 


FACE  MAKE-UP 


Not  a  Cake!      Non-Drying!      No  Water!      No  Sponge! 

What's  this  perfectly  beautiful  new  look  that  has  swept  America  overnight? 
It's  Revlon's  "Fashion  Plate"  that  makes  everything  else  so  old-fashioned! 
Wafer-firm,  it  changes  to  cream  fluff — strokes  on  in  a  flash  without  water! 

Your  complexion  is  transformed  with  a  radiant  illusion  of  poreless-as- 
porcelain  perfection  .  .  .  You've  never  looked  this  pretty  before! 

Eleven  Rev/on  "Gen/us  Colors."  Chic  cream-and-ruby  compact. 
Creators  of  world-famous  originals  in  Nail  Enamel  •  Lipstick  •  Face  Powder 


Touch  it .  .  . 
Feel  the  difference! 
Stroke  it  on  .  .  . 
See  the  difference! 

COPYRIGHT  1947,  REVLON  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
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BING  £/Z)<mU&>  CROSBY 


Here  is  Ruth,  rarin'  to  get  up  to  the  Cape  for 
that  gorgeous  two  weeks  she's  dreamed  about 
all  year.  The  wonderful  boys  she'll  meet  .  .  . 
the  gay  times  she'll  have  .  .  .  the  sea,  the  sun, 
and  the  moonlight. 

But  it  isn't  going  to  be  that  way! 
Of  course  she'll  meet  attractive  men  .  .  .  but 
they'll  have  little  time  for  her.  Of  course  she'll 
sun  herself  and  decorate  the  beach  .  .  .  but 
most  of  the  time  it  will  be  alone.  And  she  won't 
know  why!* 

Like  many  another  girl,  Ruth,  without  realiz- 
ing it,  is  guilty  of  bad  breath  *  (halitosis)  now 
and  then.  And  when  that  happens  .  .  .  it's  often 
bye-bye  friendships  .  .  .  bye-bye  romance! 

hen  you're  out  to  make  the  most  of  your- 
self isn't  it  just  common  sense  to  be  extra  care- 
ful about  offending  others?  It's  so  easy  when 
you  have  a  bottle  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  in 
your  vacation  kit.  Simply  rinse  the  mouth  with 
Listerine  Antiseptic,  night  and  morning,  and 
before  any  date.  Almost  at  once  it  leaves  the 
breath  fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 
No  wonder  a  lot  of  smart  people  make  it  part 
of  their  ''passport  to  popularity." 

Incidentally,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  a  pretty 
wonderful  first  aid,  too,  when  it  comes  to 
cases  of  minor  skin  infection,  and  insect  bites 
and  stings. 

If  you're  vacation-bound  don't  forget  to  tuck 
a  bottle  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  in  your  bag. 
A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic 
origin,  most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are  due 
to  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food  parti- 
cles clinging  to  mouth  sur- 
faces. Listerine  Antiseptic 
quickly  halts  such  fermen- 
tation, then  overcomes  the 
odors  fermentation  causes. 

Lambert  Phariiacal  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


P.  S.  Your  lovely  hair  deserves  this 
delightful  precaution  against  infectious 
dandruff.  Make  Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage  a  part  of  regular  hair-washing. 
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Published  in 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen! 


"The  Romance  of  Rosy  Ridge"— a 
story  bristling  with  action,  crackling 
with,  thrills— is  an  authentic  piece  of 
Americana. 

★     ★     ★  ★ 

And  the  accent  is  on  "The  Romance"  be- 
cause Van  Johnson  has  found  a  new  and 
exciting  darling  to  love  in  blonde,  viva- 
cious Janet  Leigh  (rhymes  with  Wheel). 
She's  in  every  sense  a  girl  to  watch. 


MacKinlay  Kantor's  Satevepost  story, 
set  in  the  embattled  border  states, 
seethes  with  scores  of  exciting  scenes: 
night  raids  by  black-hooded  marauders; 
bare-knuckle  fights  to  the  death;  gun- 
play; breathless  races  against  the  ele- 
ments; lovers'  nights  alone  on  moonlit 
mountainsides. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Van  in  this  new  element  is  an  elemental 
Van,  a  different  Van,  a  man  who's 
really  in  the  van. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
wonder  that  between  the  fights 

and  the  feuds, 
Van  finds  time 
to  sing  tender 
love  ballads  to 
Janet  Leigh — 
the  girl  of  his 
heart — and  sings 
as  he  never  has 
before. 

*     ★  ★ 

Gusto  went  into  the  acting  of  stalwart 
Thomas  Mitchell,  Marshall  Thompson, 
Selena  Royle,  Dean  Stockwell.  Zest 
went  into  the  screenplay  by  Lester  Cole. 
Roy  Rowland's  direction,  the  produc- 
tion of  Jack  Cummings  have  vigor 
and  taste. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

All  is  rosy  in  "The  Romance  of  Rosy 
Ridge".      *    *    *  * 

Not  far  over  the  horizon  are  two  other 
M-G-M  biggies:  "Song  of  Love",  star- 
ring Katharine  Hepburn,  Paul  Henreid 
and  Robert  Walker,  which  shapes  up 
as  one  of  the  greatest  love  stories  of 
all  time;  "The  Unfinished  Dance", 
in  Technicolor,  starring  Hollywood's 
biggest  little  star,  Margaret  O'Brien. 

★  ★ 

Entertainment- 
wise,  M-G-My\ 
shines  bright  in 
the  summer  skies. 
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"  I  can't  find 
words 
enough 


You'll  understand  this  enthusiasm  some 
day  —  the  day  that  you  first  use  Tampax! 
How  good  it  will  feel  to  find  yourself 
free  from  all  external  reminders  that  "it's 

sanitary-protection  time"  Tampax  is 

an  internal  absorbent  and  comes  without 
belts,  pins  or  outside  pads.  A  dainty  ap- 
plicator makes  insertion  easy.  After  that, 
the  Tampax  is  unseen  and  unfelt. 

Now  let  your  imagination  carry  you 
on!  No  chafing,  of  course.  No  odor.  No 
disposal  trouble.  Your  dresses  will  never 
show  an  edge-line  from  Tampax  nor  will 
there  be  twisting  or  bulging.... Made  of 
highly  absorbent  cotton,  compressed  by 
a  patented  process,  Tampax  was  invented 
by  a  doctor.  It  is  a  serious  product  in- 
tended for  full-time  protection  and  by 
no  means  only  for  incidental  use. 

  Millions  of  women  are  now 

buying  Tampax — at  drug  stores 
and  notion  counters  everywhere. 
Three  different  absorbencies 
(Regular,  Super,  Junior).  Get  it 
for  "next  time."  Month's  sup- 
ply slips  into  your  purse.  Economy  Box 
holds  four  months'  average  supply. 
Tampax  Incorporated,  Palmer,  Mass. 


NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR 


George  Sanders'  frequent  date  is  Zasa  Hilton, 
seen  stepping  out  together  in  Hollywood. 

V'  AN  and  Evie  Johnson  have  a  little 
pink  book  and  every  time  they  hear 
a  name  they  like,  into  the  book  it  goes. 
Because  Evie  already  has  two  sons, 
they're  hoping  their  baby  will  be  a  girl. 
Van  loves  the  name  of  Vanessa. 

VARIETY  and  Joan  Crawford  certain- 
ly go  hand  in  hand.  Her  current  ad- 
mirer (at  this  printing)  is  Don  "Red" 
Barry,  cowboy  actor,  co-producing  a 
movie  with  Robert  Young.  Don's  for- 
mer wife  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Wayne 
Morris. 

WE  WEREN'T  a  bit  surprised  to 
learn  that  Dick  Haymes  had  quiet- 
ly secured  his  release  from  20th.  He 
hasn't  made  a  picture  there  in  over  a 
year.  Dick's  signed  with  Universal-In- 
ternational and  will  co-star  with  Deanna 
Durbin  in  "Song  of  Norway." 


Edmond  O'Brien,  star  of  "The  Web,"  dances 
with  Olga  San   |uan.  Paramount  starlet. 


Peter  Shaw  certainly  gets  around!  Here  he 
is  with  Angela  Lansbury  at  the  Mocambo. 

It's  laugh-time  anytime  with  Mickey  Roo- 
ney,  below,  demonstrating  to  Diane  Garrett. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
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SCREENLAND 


"'LONGER  hair 

DRESSES  BETTER 
IN  LATEST  STYLES 


DO  YOU  WANT... 

Longer  Hair? 

★  THEN  TRY  THIS  PROVEN  EASY 
SYSTEM  ON  YOUR  HAIR  ★  ★  *  * 
Helps  Prevent  Brittle  Ends  Breaking  Off! 

•  Hair  May  Get  Longer 

when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are  normal  and 
the  dry,  brittle,  breaking  off  hair  can  be  retarded 
by  supplementing  the  natural  hair  oils,  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  easy  JUELENE  System  7  days  and 
let  your  mirror  prove  results.  Your  money  back 
if  not  delighted.  See  if  Juelene's  tendency  to  help 
your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more  lustrous 
than  it  has  been  before — in  just  one  short  week 
helps  your  hair  gain  its  normal  beauty, 

O  BRUNETTES,  BLONDES,  TITIANS  ! 

Just  try  this  System  on  your  HAIR  seven 
days  and  see  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  LONGER  HAIR  that  so  often 
captures  Love  and  Romance  for  you. 

•  Send  No  Money! 

Just  mail  the  convenient  introductory  coupon.  Take 
advantage  of  this  Fully  Guaranteed  Introductory 
Offer  today,  and  know  at  last  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing really  lovelier  hair  and  be  envied  by  so  many. 
JUEL  COMPANY,  4727  N.  Damen,  Chicago  25,  lllinol 

f 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


ThailOUb  INTRODUCTORY  COUPON! 

JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept.  J  602. 

4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  25,  III. 

Yes,  I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the 
JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't 
show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for  my  money  back. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.00. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
JUELENE  Comes  in  2  Forms 

□  POMADE       □  LIQUID 


I  NAME  

* 


|  ADDRESS  

I 


I  CITY  ZONE  STATE  

j  B*3F*  0ur  Customers  Participate  in  Gifts 


CURRENT  FILMS 


ROMANCE  OF  ROSY  RIDGE 


MCM 
* 

DESERT  FURY 


Paramount 
* 

THE  GHOST  &  MRS.  MUIR 


Van  Johnson  and  his  freckles  give  authenticity  to  the 
bucolic  character  he  plays  in  Jack  Cummings'  produc- 
tion, directed  by  Roy  Rowland.  It's  a  welcome  change 
.of  pace.  The  problem,  which  has  him  setting  the  Mis- 
sourian  farmers  at  peace  with  each  other  after  the 
Civil  War,  is  loaded  with  pure  movie  hokum,  such  as 
alternating  the  color  of  his  pants  from  blue  to  grey 
to  suit  the  moods  of  the  North  and  South  sympa- 
thizers. But  you  won't  mind  that  since  the  story  builds 
dramatically  to  the  romantic  and  poignant  end.  Pretty 
Janet  Leigh  in  her  screen  debut  gives  a  natural  and 
sincere  performance  as  the  apple  of  Van's  eye.  Thomas 
Mitchell  and  Selena  Royle,  her  parents,  give  him  the 
proper  conflict — and  excellent  support — while  Marshall 
Thompson,  as  their  son,  has  outstanding  brief  scenes. 


Scenes  that  quicken  the  pulse  of  the  fair  sex  and  oth- 
ers that  cause  men  to  whistle  are  highlighted  in  this 
Hal  Wallis  production  with  Lizabeth  Scott  and  Burt 
Lancaster  making  with  the  desert  romance.  Oh,  to  be 
in  Nevada  where  men  arc  men  and  you  know  the  rest 
of  it.  Strong  and  virile  Burt  plays  the  cop  who's  bid- 
ing his  time  (1)  to  clamp  gangster-gamblers  John 
Hodiak  and  Wendell  Corey  (on-the-beam  newcomer) 
in  the  clinker  for  a  year-old  murder,  and  (2)  to  catch 
Lizabeth  orrthe  rebound  as  soon  as  she  discovers  Hodi- 
ak's  true  character.  There's  a  sequence  in  which  Liza- 
beth, locked  in  her  room,  wears  a  sumptuous  series  of 
desert  attire  that'll  have  femmes  aglow  with  envy — in 
Technicolor.  Mary  Astor  handles  the  role  of  gam- 
bling house  owner  with  a  suitably  brittle  hardness. 


For  enchanting,  pleasurable  romance  and  comedy  this 
Fred  Kohlmar  production,  directed  by  Joseph  L.  Man- 
kiewicz,  starring  Gene  Tierney,  Rex  Harrison  and 
George  Sanders,  takes  top  honors  of  the  month — and 
who  knows,  maybe  the  year.  It'll  be  hard  to  beat. 
Gene  Tierney,  in  her  best  performance  to  date,  deli- 
cately brings  the  dainty  Mrs.  Muir  to  life,  and  sets 
her  firmly  down  in  a  dream-of-a-house  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  England.  But  it's  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
a  lusty  sea-captain,  Rex  Harrison,  who  designed  and 
built  it.  The  enmity  he  bears  anyone  who  resides  in 
his  house  blossoms  into  charming  romance  when  Mrs. 
Muir  arrives  to  scold  and  chide  him.  George  Sanders 
is  superb  as  wolfish  writer.  Natalie  Wood  and  Vanessa 
Brown,  playing  the  daughter  at  different  ages,  are  fine. 


Universal- International 


A  beguilingly  gowned  Joan  Fontaine  takes  on  the  role 
of  murderess  in  this  version  of  the  Marie  Belloc 
Lowndes  novel,  and  carries  it  off  with  beautiful  charm. 
Somehow  it  is  hard  to  picture  Joan  among  the  ranks 
of  dark  destined  women  but  she  administers  the  poi- 
son to  gay  Richard  Ney,  her  husband  in  this  Sam 
Wood  production,  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  deftly  cast- 
ing suspicion  on  her  saddened  lover,  Patric  Knowles, 
of  whom  she  is  weary,  and  gaining  her  freedom  to 
marry  a  wealthy  Englishman,  Herbert  Marshall.  Stars 
and  cast,  which  includes  such  experts  as  Sir  Cedric 
Hardwicke,  as  the  Scotland  Yard  inspector,  Lucile 
Watson,  and  Rosalind  Ivan,  give  excellent  perform- 
ances, but  the  plot  needs  a  shocker  gimmick  to  height- 
en the  suspense — audiences  know  too  much  too  soon ! 
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SCREENLAND 


The  Howl  w  the  Might  is  the  Voice  of  Dmcm 


WARNER  BROS. 


present 


Directed  by  Peter  Godfrey 

Screen  Play  by  Catherine  Turney     •     From  the  No»el  by 
Marjorie  Carleton    •     Muiic  by  From  Waxman 

produced  by  Henry  Blanke 


'  SOON  WARNER  BROS.  BRING  Ll  FE  WITH  FATHER  TO  THE  SCREENS  I 


SCREENLAND 


The  Ideal  Way  to  Reduce 

LOSE  FAT 

Lose  Pounds 
Lose  Inches 


CHM 
KICK 


REDUCE 

In  the  Privacy  of  Your  Home 

WONDER  BATH 

Helps  you  to  relax  while  reducing.  LOSE 
WEIGHT  with  this  new,  easy,  pleasant, 
harmless  method.  No  more  tiring;  exer- 
cises, no  more  laxatives 
or  drugs.  No  starvation 
diets.  You  just  take  a 
warm,  soothing,  comfort- 
ing WONDER  BATH, 
just  rest  and  relax  for 
15  minutes  this  healthful, 
pleasant  way.  By  follow- 
ing the  WONDER  BATH 
method,  you  will  be  moo-) 
amazed  and  delighted  at  min«— 
the  way  your  fat  and  ; 
bulges  just  seem  to  melt  ***r- 
away.  If  you  are  normally 
overweight  you  can  easily 
lose  pounds  and  inches. 
The  more  you  use  the 
WONDER  BATH  meth- 
od, the  more  weight  you 
lose.  This  is  the  easy, 
pleasant,  harmless  way 
used  by  the  most  expen- 
sive and  exclusive  Reduc- 
ing Salons.  This  is  the 
way  many  New  York  and 
Hollywood  stage,  screen 
and  radio  people  help  to 
keep  their  figures  slim, 
lovely  and  glamorous. 
You  may  now  say  good- 
bye to  your  heavy  waistline  and  hips 
and  those  unnecessary,  unsightly  bulges 
at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  WONDER  BATH  method  is  an 
amazing  new  way  to  reduce  super- 
fluous fatty  tissues  on  most  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

p  W%  p  A  large  size  jar  of  Special  Formula 
■  ■»  t  WONDER  Body  Cream  and  "FIG- 
URE BEAUTY"  will  be  included  absolutely  FREE 
with  your  order  for  WONDER  BATH.  To  achieve 
best  results,  this  Special  Formula  Body  Cream  should 
be  used  after  each  WONDER  BATH. 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  the  WONDER  BATH  method  for  10  days  at  our 
expense,  fl  you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  loss 
of  weight,  if  you  don't  look  and  feel  better — return 
the  remaining  contents  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded in  full. 


ACADEMY  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  HS-9 
Academy  Building,  Newark  I.N.J. 
Please  send  me  postpaid,  60-day  supply  of  WONDER 
BATH  and  Free  Special  Formula  WONDER  Body 
Cream  with  "FIGURE  BEAUTY."  I  enclose  $5.00 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  If  I  am  not  100%  de- 
lighted. I  may  return  the  remaining  contents  within 
10  days  and  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  

C.O.D.  Orders.  Send  11.00  deposit.  Pay  postman 
balance  of  S4.00  phis  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 
Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 


i  J  li.  So 


FIESTA— MCM 

Audiences  will  be  longing  for  a  sojourn 
south  of  the  border  after  seeing  this  Tech- 
nicolor extravaganza,  starring  Esther 
Williams  as  a  matador's  daughter  who  car- 
ries on  the  family  tradition,  and  featuring 
as  her  music-loving  twin  brother  a  brand 
new  personality,  Ricardo  Montalban,  who, 
if  we  know  star  material,  certainly  has  it  in 
abundance.  The  story  accents  the  cultural 
life  on  a  palatial  hacienda  in  Mexico,  where 
the  gay  activities  of  the  twins,  swimming, 
dancing,  practicing  their  "veronicas,"  keep 
life  humming.  The  plot  is  inconsequential, 
as  it  usually  is  in  musicals,  but  your  interest 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  action  and  suspense 
in  the  bull-fighting  scenes,  the  colorful 
Mexican  dances  beautifully  executed  by  Cyd 
Charisse,  playing  Montalban's  sweetheart. 
John   Carroll  as  Esther's  fiance  is  fine. 


THE  LONG  NICHT— RKO 

A  grim,  sullen  night  it  was  too,  when  Hen- 
ry Fonda,  playing  an  Army  veteran  to 
whom  Fate  has  doled  out  hardships  and 
misfortune  by  the  bucket,  holes  up  in  his 
shabby  room  and  fights  with  the  coppers. 
That's  the  somber  beginning  and  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  lasts  through  the  film's  en- 
tire 97  minutes.  Barbara  Bel  Geddes  does 
some  fine  acting  in  her  movie  debut  as  the 
girl  he'd  like  to  marry  but  whose  future  is 
sullied  by  the  loquacious  villain,  Vincent 
Price.  Ann  Dvorak  stands  out  in  one  of  her 
kind-hearted  tough  girl  roles.  It  has  a 
worthy  message,  but  it's  apt  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  welter  of  flashbacks.  If  you  think 
you  have  troubles,  better  see  this  picture ! 


REPEAT  PERFORMANCE— Eagle-Lion 

Joan  Leslie  launches  off  into  heavyweight 
drama  in  this  version  of  William  O'Far- 
rell's  novel  presenting  the  interesting 
premise  that  things  would  be  different 
if  you  could  live  last  year  over  again. 
Joan  gives  an  admirable  performance  as 
the  sophisticated  actress  wife  of  Louis 
Hayward's  alcoholic  playwright.  Their 
performances,  and  that  of  Richard  Base- 
hart,  featured  as  the  poet  who  protects 
her  from  her  husband's  final  abuse,  help 
maintain  interest.  Virginia  Fields  gives 
good  account  of  the  "other  woman," 
Tom    Conway   appeals   as   Joan's  agent. 


LIFE  WITH  FATHER— Warners 

As  nostalgic  as  an  old  family  tintype  is 
Robert  Buckner's  film  production  of  Broad- 
way's classic  record-breaking  play.  It's  per- 
fect in  every  detail  of  the  mauve  period  in 
which  the  Clarence  Days  lived  a  warm, 
rich,  quarrelsome  and  affectionate  family 
life — irascible,  dictatorial  Father  and  im- 
petuous, sweetly  stubborn  Mother  (William 
Powell  and  Irene  Dunne)  and  their  four 
sons  (Jimmy  Lydon,  Derek  Scott,  Johnny 
Calkins  and  Martin  Milner)— all  redheads 
A  perfect  cast,  too,  with  the  addition  of 
Elizabeth  Taylor,  excellent  in  her  first 
screen  romance,  Zasu  Pitts  as  Cousin  Cora, 
Edmund  Gwenn  as  Reverend,  and  many 
others.  Technicolor  tones  shed  a  burnished 
glow  to  Victorian  settings,  dialogue,  per- 
tinent to  the  period  and  free  of  cliche,  add 
up  the  score  to  your  perfect  enjoyment. 


THE  WEB— Universal- International 

Here  is  a  refreshing  relief  from  the  over- 
powering psychiatric  murder  cycle  which 
has  gripped  audiences  in  months  past.  Tops 
in  melodrama,  Jerry  Basler's  production, 
directed  by  Broadway's  Michael  Gordon  in 
his  first  screen  chore,  boasts  a  cast  of  char- 
acters all  of  whom  are  in  their  right  mind! 
Edmond  O'Brien  steps  blithely  from  his 
success  in  "The  Killers"  into  the  role  of  the 
honest  lawyer,  caught  in  the  web  of  evil 
machinations  of  industrialist,  Vincent  Price, 
and  runs  away  with  the  acting  laurels.  The 
story  is  crammed  with  suspense,  and  the 
dialogue  plays  a  staccato  on  your  funny 
bone.  Ella  Raines,  as  the  tycoon's  private 
secretary,   rounds   out   the   love  interest. 


LIVING  IN  A  BIG  WAY— MGM 

Gene  Kelly's  first  picture  since  the  war  is 
a  sensational  success — for  Mr.  Kelly.  His 
fans  will  once  more  cheer  his  unique  charm 
and  sincerity— bul  most  of  all  his  dancing 
is  more  wonderful  than  ever.  Three  solo 
numbers  establish  him  as  a  great  and  imagi- 
native artist,  and  help  take  your  mind  off 
the  plot,  which  makes  a  noble  try  at  pictur- 
ing the  problems  of  the  ex-G.I.s,  but  never 
quite  achieves  its  important  point.  Marie 
MacDonald,  as  Gene's  war  bride,  is  highly 
decorative  but  a  disappointment  in  the  act- 
ing department.  It's  all  Gene's  show,  mak- 
ing it  an  absolute  must  for  our  money. 
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SCREENLAND 


INGRID  BERGMAN! 

as  Joan  Madou,  a  woman  of  the  shadows  S 


CHARLES  BOYER 


great  novel ...  the  most 


important  screen  event  in  years! 


magnificent  production  of 


Fainted  by  world-famous  French  artist  BERNARD  IAMOTTE 

They  kissed  ...  and  the  street  noises  of  Paris,  the  ominous  shadows  of  tomorrow,  seemed  far  away . . . 


ARCH  OF  TRIUMPH 


co-starring 


CHARLES  LAUGHTON 


with  LOUIS  CALHERN  .  RUTH  WARRICK  .  roman.bo.hnen 

RUTH  NELSON   .   MICHAEL  ROMANOFF  .  A  LEWIS  MILESTONE  Production. 
Produced  by  DAVID  LEWIS  •  Directed  by  LEWIS  MILESTONE  .  RELEASED  THRU  UNITED  ARTISTS 


SCREENLAND 
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BE  MORE 
ATTRACTIVE . . .  w 


Lovely  eyes  and  luxurious  eyelashes  are 
attractive  and  intriguing.  KURLASH, 
the  original  eyelash  curler,  sweeps  lashes 
upward  in  a  beautiful,  natural  curl— even 
short  eyelashes  appear  longer  —  more 
light  enters  and  eyes  seem  larger  —  in- 
finitely more  enticing.  Simply  slip  eye- 
lashes between  cushioned  bows  of  the 
precision  KURLASH  —  press  the  handles 
—  that's  all!  No  heat,  cosmetics  or  practice 
necessary.  Thousands  of  women  carry 
KURLASH  eyelash  curler  just  as  they  do 
lipstick  —  just  as  important! 

But  be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  and 
original  eyelash  curler,  KURLASH  $1 .00 

Other  Kurlash  Products 

KURLENE  —  eyelash  cream  —  aids  curl- 
ing —  adds  luster  ....  500  —  $1.00* 

*Plus  Tax 

TWISSORS  —  scissor  handle  tweezers  — 
more  accurate  —  more  convenient  .  500 

At  Drug  and  Dept.  Stores 
Write  Jane  Heath  for  eye  beauty  advice. 

THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  INC 
Rochester.  N.  Y.  •  New  York  City 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.    Send  Your  Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNElL 

A.  B.  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 
51  0-V  So.  Alexandria  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.  S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  in 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  'all  your 
life*.  Be  a  High  School  jrraduate.  Start  your  training  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  reooest.  Mo  nhlUrat'on. 

■  American  School,  Dept.  H-6S.  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 


JOHN  PAYNE 


F 


Finest  Rubber 


LOST  TALENT 

First  Prize  Letter 
#10.00 

All  right,  so  I  get  weak  in  the  knees  when 
I  see  Tyrone  Power,  Ray  Milland  and  Cor- 
nel Wilde,  but  Hollywood  has  a  lot  of  tal- 
ent going  to  waste.  Bob  Stack  for  one.  We 
had  much  too  small  a  sample  of  him  in 
"First  Love"  back  in  '39.  Tom  Drake 
showed  what  an  actor  he  was  in  "The  Be- 
ginning or  the  End,"  so  they  cast  him  as 
an  inane  young  lawyer  in  a  Durbin  picture. 
Phooie  1  They  gave  us  a  hint  of  Guy  Madi- 
son in  "Till  the  End  of  Time"  and  left  us 
waiting  in  vain.  They  have  been  searching 
for  a  lead  for  the  Valentino  picture  and 
Robert  Lowery  is  making  "B"  flickers.  (If 
you  don't  believe  he  could  do  it,  look  up  the 
•Tarzan  desert  picture  of  a  couple  years 
back  in  which  Lowery  was  cast  as  an 
Arab!)  There's  a  young  fellow  named 
Johnny  Coy  who  has  looks,  acting  ability 
and  can  out-Astaire  Fred  in  his  hey-day. 

Most  of  all — John  Payne.  What  ,a  waste 
of  talent!  A  few  years  back  he  began  by 
being  straight  man  for  Faye  and  Grable. 
Then  came  a  pic  titled  "Remember  the 
Day,"  and  Johnny  proved  he  was  an  actor. 
So  what  happened?  Back  to  Grable.  They 
gave  him  a  small  chance  in  "Sentimental 
Journey,"  then  came  a  boring  little  thing 
called  "Wake  Up  and  Dream."  I  say, 
"Wake  up,  Hollywood !  You  have  plenty  of 
star  material  on  your  hands,  and  their 
names  aren't  Mason,  Grable  or  Peck!" 

Oh,  to  be  a  casting  director! 

MARGARET  MONTAGUE,  Lancaster,  Ohio 


What's  New  with  You? 

Have  you  seen  any  good  movies,  or 
performances  by  outstanding  personal- 
ities lately?  Of  course  you  havel  And 
naturally  you  want  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  movies,  personalities,  and  Hol- 
lywood topics  with  your  fellow  Fo- 
rumeers.  Get  your  letter  in  now! 
Monthly  awards  for  the  best  letters 
published :  $10.00,  $5.00  and  five  $1.00 
prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Please  address  your  letters  to  -Fans' 
Forum,  Screenland,  37  West  57th 
Street,  New  York  19,  New  York. 
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SHINGLE,  SHINGLE, 
LITTLE  STAR 

#5.00 

R.  Lambkin's  recent  Fans'  Forum  letter 
hits  the  nail  right  on  the  hairdo.  I  am  one 
of  countless  thousands  who  feel  cheated  at 
finding  a  1920-1930  story  marred  by  the  fact 
that  the  hairdos  are  1947  style.  The  exam- 
ple given,  "Margie,"  is  only  one  of  so 

Screenland 


many!  I  think  the  worst  was  "The  Roar- 
ing Twenties,"  in  which  Priscilla  Lane  wore 
shoulder-length  hair  as  a  flapper  of  the 
Twenties — a  period  during  which  such  a 
girl  would  have  had  at  least  a  close  shingle 
with  straight  bangs,  or  even  an  Eton  crop. 
Certainly  Ingrid  Bergman  has  shown,  both 
as  Maria  'in  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls" 
and  in  "Arch  of  Triumph,"  that  you  don't 
have  to  have  trailing  tresses  to  be  dyna- 
mic and  beautiful. 

Currently,  bangs  are  making  many  a 
"typed"  star  over ;  and  the  way  gals  have 
gone  for  bangs  after  seeing  pictures  of  In- 
grid, Ella  Raines,  Joan  Crawford  (who's 
trouper  enough  to  wear  her  hair  in  period), 
Gloria  De  Haven,  Annelle  Stevens  and 
others  in  the  magazines  ought  to  prove  to 
the  studio  moguls  that  America  is  ready 
for  and  will  indorse  and  adopt  a  return  of 
the  close  shingle.  Just  let  one  star  really 
go  for  it  and  that  loud  snipping  noise  you 
hear  will  be  gals  of  America  paying  the 
most  touching  of  all  tributes  to  their  hero- 
ines— following  suit! 

Remembering  Colleen  Moore  as  the  pro- 
totype of  the  flapper  with  her  straight 
bangs  and  fascinating  shingle,  I'd  like  to 
suggest  someone  like  Nancy  Guild  to  play 
the  part  of  Colleen  in  her'  biographical 
story — but  with  an  authentic  hairdo,  all  the 
way,  including  the  bangs  and  the  boyish 
shingle.  I  think  it  would  start  something! 
And  if  "Billion  Dollar  Baby"  is  to  be  made 


tvAet 
a  p&r^ect  taife 

Begin  with  these 

The  two  blocks  of 
sterling  inlaid  at  back  j 
of  bowls  and  handles 
of  most  used  spoons 
and  forks.  They  make 
this  silverplate  stay 
lovelier  longer.  Fifty- 
two  piece  set  $68.50 
with  chest.  (No  Fed- 
eral Tax.) 


HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 
STERLING  INLAID" 
SILVERPLATE 
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Copyright  1947,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Division, 
Meridin,  Conn.  Sold  In  Canada  by :  The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd.,  °Ree.  U.  S.  Pat  OH. 


SELL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Aslowas50for*f  IK^S 


TShow  exclusive  name  imprinted  Per- 
|  sonal  Christmas  Cards,  lowas60for$l. 
Amazing  values  bring  you  easy  sales. 

BIG  SELLERS  IN  BOX  ASSORTMENTS 

Boost  profits  with  21  "Feature"  $1  Christ- 
mas assortment — sparkling  new  features. 
Other  money  making  assortments — in- 
cluding our  famous  Christmas  and  new 
Everyday  Gift  Wrap  Ensembles,  Reli- 
l  gious.Everyday.Humorous, many  others. 
fl)  For  Samples  write  now  to  Dept.  P23. 
'  &  /  »*-*  1225  Clifford  Avenue 

JAIICS  ART  STUDIOStnc.  Rochester  5,  New  York 


SONGS 
PUBLISHED 


m 

ADVANCE 
ROYALTY 


SONGWRITERS 


i  your  songs  or  poems  today.  Music 
written  for  your  words  without  charge'. 
Records,  copies,  copyright  furnished.  Wo 
have  helped  many  new  writers  find  their 
first  success.  Let  us  try  to  help  you. 

HOLLYWOOD  TUNESMITHS 

1537  No.  Vine  St..  Dept.  M -22.  Hollywood  28,  Cil. 


YOU  CAN  LEARN  TO 

BEAN  ARTIST 


Start  Drawing  at  Home  in  Your  SPARE 
TIME  —  Trained  Artists  are  Capabli 
of  Earning  $50,  FRO,-  $75  a  Week 
It's  Interesting  and  pleasant  to  study  ART  th« 
V/SJl.  way.  COMMERCIAL  ART,  DESIGN- 
ING, CARTOONING  all  in  ONE  complete  course. 
No  previous  Art  experience  necessary — hundreds 
have  profited  by  our  practical  methods  since  1914. 
TWO  ART  OUTFITS  furnished.  Full  Informa- 
tion in  FREE  BOOK,  " Art  for  Pleasure  &  Profit." 
Course   approved    under    "G.    I."  Bill 


FREE  BOOK  qives  detail] 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
Stud.o  179  H,  1115  15  St.,  N.  W. 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


Street    AGE  

City   Zone...  State  

□  I  am  entitled  to  training  under  the  G.I.  Bill. 


into  a  picture,  let  Hollywood  for  once  make 
it  really  authentic — shingles,  bangs,  Eton 
crop,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hairdos  of  the 
Twenties.  For  they  did  have  beauty  and 
drama  of  their  own  in  the  costumes  of  the 
period !  And  tell  'em  to  include  somewhere 
the  very  dramatic  incident  when  a  long- 
haired girl  gave  in  and  went  to  a  barber- 
shop (a  man's  barber  shop,  please!)  and 
there  submitted  to  a  shearing  down  to  a 
short  crop.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  a  lot  of 
the  present  generation. 

F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  did  a  story  that  has 
never  been  in  the  movies  and  would  make 
an  ideal  period  piece  of  the  Twenties — 
humor,  pathos  and  all — called  "Bernice 
Bobs  Her  Hair :"  Because  I  was  a  sort  of 
Bernice  I  loved  that  story,  and  I'd  like  to 
see  it  made  into  a  picture,  as  a  relief  from 
the  preoccupation  of  Hollywood  with  psy- 
chiatry, battle,  murder  and  sudden  death. 
But,  authentic,  please,  Hollywood,  authen- 
tic !   In  dress  and  hairdo ! 

F.  BREWER,  Des  Moines,  la. 


laughtime,  Hollywood ! 

BABS  BEDFORD,  New  York  22,  N.  Y 


BRITISH  BRIDE'S 
MOVIE-EYE  VIEW 

£1.00 


Every  time  I  hear  people  say,  "Oh,  films 
are  all  phoney,  not  a  bit  like  real  life,"  I 
get  mad.  You  see,  I'm  an  English  bride, 
and  when  I  married  an  American  I  paid 
more  attention  than  ever  to  the  details  of 
American  films.  I  can  assure  you  I  was 
doubly  rewarded.  The  difference  in  our 
countries  didn't  come  as  such  a  shock,-  for 
hadn't  I  got  accustomed  to  American  ways, 
customs,  mode  of  living,  etc.,  from  the 
movies  ? 

Don't  ever  let  me  hear  people  complain 
that  films  misrepresent  Americans  to  other 
countries.  To  me  they  have  proved  both 
educational  and  entertaining. 

TERRY  HOFFMAN,  Savannah,  Ga. 


LESSON  IN  LAUGHTIME 
£1.00 

Because  it  was  one  of  those  drippy, 
droopy  evenings  tonight,  I  dropped  into  a 
neighborhood  movie  and  met  "The  Farm- 
er's Daughter."  Somehow,  I  always  had  the 
idea  that  Loretta  Young,  Joseph  Cotten  and 
especially  Ethel  Barrymore  were  the  seri- 
ous type — but  their  clowning  had  that  catch- 
ing-as-smallpox  "light  touch"  and  I'm  still 
__ling! 

Funniest  thing  of  all,  I  only  realized 
later  that  "The  Farmer's  Daughter"  had  a 
message.  Yet  I  got  the  idea,  and  it  was  a 
honey.  Matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  laughs 
(especially  that  political  double-talk  and 
"fish  for  sale")  really  packed  a  much  big- 
ger punch  than  a  dozen  dreary  "document- 
aries" about  good  government,  tolerance, 
tenacity  of  purpose  and  other  points  ever 
could.   So  I  say  give  us  more  lessons  in 


THERE'LL  ALWAYS  BE  A  MOVIE 
£1.00 

Recently,  while  watching  a  rehash  of  an 
old  Western  film  on  a  television  set,  my 
companion  and  I  got  to  debating  the  pos- 
sibility of  television  ever  replacing  our 
present  movies.  We  were  seated  in  a  neigh- 
borhood cafe,  which  honestly  caters  to  a 
nice  class  of  people. 

I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  cowboy 
thrillers,  but  it  would  have  been  all  the 
same  had  it  been  "Leave  Her  to  Heaven," 
or  any  other  top-notch  drama.  Just  as  I'd 
find  myself,  getting  really  interested  in  our 
hero's  daring  battle7  some  lug,  standing  up 
behind  me,  would  shove  a  tray  of  empty 
beer  glasses  between  my  friend  and  me, 
bellow  an  order  for  "Six  more!"  Groups 
of  other  patrons,  who  have  no  doubt  seen 
(Please  turn,  to  page  77) 


Roy  Rogers'  Thrill  Circus  took  the  Big  City  by  storm  recently,  and  gave  the  cowboy  crooner  an 
opportunity  to  meet  personally  a  great  number  of  his  movie  fans.  Here  he  is  with  Cosette  Mace. 
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SCHEENLAND 


D 0 RE  SCHARY  presents 


ROBERT  ROBERT  ROBERT 

YOUNG  •  MITCHUM  •  RYAN 


wi,h  GLORIA  GRAHAME  •  PAUL  KELLY  •  SAM  LEVENE 

Produced  by  ADRIAN  SCOTT  -  Directed  by  EDWARD  DMYTRYK 

Screen  Play  by  JOHN  PAXTON 

R  K  O 
RADIO 


V 


tfioyghrhe  lost  on  the 
battlefield — to  help 
avenge  the  killing! 


. .  .the  ex -Army  ser- 
geant who  thought  he 
knew  all  the  answers! 


...the  dance-hall  girl 
who  met  a  lot  of  men 
—  but  how  was  she 
to  remember  all  of 
them! 


. . .  the  wife  who 
begged  an  alibi  from 
her  rival — to  save 
her  husband  from 
the  chair! 


Screenlaxd 
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1        c  n 

v  Pretty  (ji 

ris  are  omart  vj 

iris 

PRETTY  soon  the  lovely  lazy 
summer  days  will  be  over  and 
girls  and  boys  all  over  the  coun- 
try will  be  trekking  back  to  various 
and  sundry  classrooms.  With  it 
comes  the  heady  excitement  of  meet- 
ing new  people,  talking  over  the 
summer's  doings  and  generally  get- 
ting back  in  the  groove.  Sad  but 
true,  the  tempo  changeth  in  Septem- 
ber. No  longer  may  Missy  loll  in 
bed  'til  noon.  She  must  be  up  and 
at  it  in  the  a.m.,  looking  rosy  and 
rested. 

So  with  the  new  tempo  comes  time 
for  a  new  morning  schedule.  One 
that  will  perk  you  up  after  your 


summer  and  make  you  hep  to  get- 
ting things  done.  We  have  a  sched- 
ule prepped  for  you,  which,  if  you 
follow  it,  will  help  you  get  to  class 
on  time  and  go  through  your  school 
day  like  a  breeze. 

It  all  starts  the  night  before  when 
you  start  the  ball  rolling  by  getting 
your  clothes  ready  to  wear  the  next 
day.  If  your  best  blouse  has  a  but- 
ton missing,  you'll  sew  it  then  to 
save  fuss  in  the  a.  m.  Or,  if  your 
skirt  needs  a  pressing,  shoes  a  shine, 
or  your  hem  a  stitch,  you'll  do  it 
now  before  the  morrow.  When 
clothes  are  all  ready,  then  up  with 
your  hair,   (Please  turn  to  page  75) 


Well-cared-for  hands  and  finger- 
nails are  a  "must"  for  Elizabeth. 

ggl 


Smart  Elizabeth 
Taylor  knows  that 

good  grooming 
is  the  key  to  a 

girl's  popularity 

By  Claire  Finucane 


Nightly  brushing  keeps  her  top- 
knot looking  shining  and  lovely. 


Elizabeth's  flawless  complexion 
gets  a  thorough  brush  scrubbing. 


Elizabeth  lays  out  the  clothes 
that  she  plans  to  wear  next  day. 


Shoes,  too,  must  be  carefully  pol- 
ished for  the  next  day's  wearing. 
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SCREENLAND 


Yourself  a  %^ 


"Folks  in  the  know  here  in  Hollywood  agree  about  a  great 
Technicolor  motion  picture  called  'Mother  Wore  Tights.'  I  am 
not  in  it,  though  I  wish  I  was,  but  I'm  one  of  the  many  thousands 
in  show  business  who  hopes  everybody  will  see  it. 

"To  us  in  the  theatrical  world  it  hits  home.  It's  a  story  of 
family  life  and  family  affections— warm,  tender  and  real— proving 
that  in  their  hearts  show  folks  are  no  different  from  other  folk. 

'"Mother  Wore  Tights'  is  fine  entertainment.  Betty  Grable's  in 
it  and  I  vow  I've  never  seen  her  more  glamorous  or  fascinating. 
Playing  opposite  her  is  Dan  Dailey,  and  five  will  get  you  fifty 
that  his  performance  is  going  to  make  him  a  star  over  night. 

"Why  don't  you  have  yourself  a  big  time  and  see  'Mother 
Wore  Tights'?  I  know  you'll  enjoy  every  minute  of  it." 


CENTURY-FOX 


SCREENLAND 
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TFu  story  of  a  guy  that  Women  go  fcr/ 


JOHN  GARFIELD  Ht4U.  ^J* 
LILLI  PALMERwV3S 

and  introducing  exciting  ^^mW 


HAZEL  BROOKS Fnne here 


as  ALICE 


WILLIAM  CONRAD. JOSEPH  PEVNEY- LLOYD  GOFF' CANADA  LEE 
Original  screenplay  by  Directed  by  Produced  by 

ABRAHAM  P010NSKY  *  ROBERT  ROSSEH  '  BOB  ROBERTS 

RELEASED  THRU  UNITED  ARTISTS 


& cflhm m efftk/Mmrnffafft  THE  ENTERPRISE  STUDIOS 


So  we  said  you  couldn't  act! 

We  (calling  ourselves  critics,  film 
reviewers,  or  what  would  you  call 
us?)  opened  our  big  mouths  and 
words  like  these  kept  coming  out: 
"Of  course  she's  lovely  to  look  at. 
Nice  girl,  too.  Pity  she  can't  act." 

Now  we're  trying  to  eat  those 
words.  Chewing  'em  is  easy  enough, 
but  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  swal- 
low them,  somehow  we  can't  quite 
get  them  down.  Know  why?  I 
think  it's  because  we  hear  a  strange, 
mocking  voice  with  a  British  accent 
chuckling,  "You're  so  smart!  She 
can  act.    /  knew  it  all  the  time. 


What  did  you  expect — a  Duse  at 
twenty?  I  didn't  learn  that  fast.  It 
takes  a  while,  didn't  you  know?  A 
lot  of  hard  work,  and  study.  Now 
you  know,  you  fat-heads.  I  give  you 
— Gene  Tierney,  actress!" 

Was  that  Rex  Harrison  speaking? 
All  I  know,  I  can't  get  his  laugh,  his 
swagger  as  Captain  Daniel  out  of 


my  head.  I  can't  forget  Gene 
Tierney 's  hauntingly  beautiful — and 
technically  excellent — performance 
as  Mrs.  Muir.  I  sighed  and  cried 
and  lived  with  "The  Ghost  and  Mrs. 
Muir"  and  I  don't  care  who  knows 
it.  And,  Miss  T„  if  anyone  ever  tries 
to  tell  me  again  that  yes,  you're  a 
beauty  but  no  actress,  I'm  going  to 
invoke  your  guardian  ghost  again. 
He'll  take  care  of  them. 


BING  4rZ)&&/3&  CROSBY  * 


Collectors'  item!   For  the 
fourth  time,  Mrs.  Crosby  talks 

to  you  readers  about  Bing 


IT  WAS  some  years  ago  that  the  editor 
of  Screen'laxd.  Miss  Delight  Evans,  first 
asked  me  to  put  down  in  black  and  white, 
my  impression  of  the  notorious  Bing.  The  first 
time,  we  were  a  young  married  couple  with 
stars  in  our  eyes,  the  "first  year"  safely  behind 
us,  and  it  was  a  privilege  tn  tell  a  palpitant 
world  what  I  thought  of  Bing. 

Several  years  sped  by.  "Tell  us  how  Bing 
has  changed  in  this  time,"  Delight  wrote  me. 
And  I  wrote.  "Plenty." 

More  years  passed.  I  tackled  the  typewriter 
again.  And  now — !  I  am  stymied.  What  can 
I  say?  A  man  doesn't  change  every  whipstitch 
the  way  a  snake  sheds  its  skin  every  spring. 
Not  a  man  like  Bing,  anyhow.  I  feel  sorry  for 
wives  whose  husbands  do.  They  no  sooner  get 
to  know  their  husbands  then  presto!  he's 
changed  and  they  have  a  new  one  to  get  ac- 
quainted with.  In  the  beginning  I  could  note 
cursory  changes.  But  now — well,  to  me,  he's 
still  "just  Bing." 

He  is  still  color-blind.  He  still  wears  the 
most  startling  clothes  combination  the  human 
miuH  and  eye  can    (Please  turn  to  page  87 


This  article  is  published  by  spe 
cial  request  of  Crosby  fans  who 
consider  Mrs.  C.'s  three  previous 
articles  about  her  husband  cher 
ished  items  of  Crosbyana.  Top 
Bing  greets  starlet  Virginia  Welles 
at  Paramount  Studios;  Dixie  and 
Bing  at  movie  premiere;  Ingrid 
Bergman  and  Director  Millestone 
amused  at  visitor  Crosby's  clown 
ing  on  "Arch  of  Triumph"  set 


AT  THE  21  Club,  in  New  York,  you  were  studying  the 
luncheon  menu,  which  is  written  in  French.  You  shook 
your  head,  put  it  down  and  said  to  the  hovering  waiter, 
"What  in  thunder,  I  can't  read  this — bring  me  a  hamburger!" 

Admiring  the  gray-suited  elegance  of  Al  Jolson,  seated  at 
a  nearby  table,  the  rhapsody  in  blue  serge  which,  across  the 
room  from  us,  was  Joseph  Cotten,  you  said,  "Funny  thing 
about  me,  I  don't  know  how  to  dress.  It  isn't  that  I  haven't 
any  taste.  It's  just  that  I'm  not  good  at  color  schemes.  Before 
I  left  on  this  trip  to  New  York,  my  wife  packed  my  suits, 
told  me  what  tie  I  should  wear  with  each  suit,  and  even  wrote 
it  all  down  for  me,  on  paper.  Yesterday,  as  I  started  to  dress, 
I  found  I'd  lost  the  color  chart.  So  I  called  a  friend. 
'Okay  to  wear  a  green  tie  with  a  solid  brown  suit?' 
I  asked.  'Okay,'  he  said. 

Of  a  box-office,  but  somewhat  bumptious  star,  it 
was  recently  remarked,  "He's  attractive,  yes,  but 
awful  uppity!"  No  one  can  use  or,  I'll  lay  a  bet, 
will  ever  be  able  to  use  the  word  'uppity'  of  you, 
John.  You've  come  a  long  way  from  Rivington 
Street,  on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York,  where 
you  were  born,  and  from  the  Bronx  where  you  grew 
up.  But  you  never  forget  that  your  father  was  a 
tailor  ("NOT  Fifth  Avenue!"  you  say)  who  worked 
in  a  garment  factory  with  hands  that  had  to  work 
exhaustingly  hard  and  fast  in  order  to  keep  up  with 
contracts — and  expenses. 

Conditioned,  as  you  were,  to  the  humble  men  who 
expect  no  credit  and  get  meager  rewards  for  tTie 
sweat  they  spend  explains  (Please  turn  to  page  82) 


Hard-hitting  guy  with  the 
heart  of  a  fighter  and  the 
soul  of  an  artist,  Garfield  is 
summed  up  in  the  same 
words  he  used  when  asked 
what  he  wants  his  baby  son 
to  be  when  he  grows  up: 
"A  decent  human  being" 
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THERE  was  nothing  revolutionary 
(with  one  possible  exception)  about 
the  particular  scene  they  were  shoot- 
ing for  "The  Voice  of  the  Turtle."  The 
sound  stage  was  churning — makeup  men, 
hairdressers,  wardrobe  women — the  usu- 
al people  automatically  performing  their 
usual  duties.  The  usual  people  who  never 
quite  seem  to  serve  any  function.  Clut- 
ter, chatter,  utter  confusion  that  magi- 
cally dissolves  itself  into  coordination  the 
second  they  start  rolling. 

In  the  center  of  the  set  there  was  a 


bed.  In  the  bed  there  was  a  young  man, 
a  good-looking  young  man  who  was  lying 
there  quietly,  peacefully,  relaxed.  His 
eyes  were  closed,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
curved  in  a  slight  smile.  Persistent  prop 
men  pushed  the  bed  first  to  the  left,  then 
to  the  right.  Electricians  adjusted  huge 
s,waying  lamps  that  groaned  and  shud- 
dered, as  heavy  black  cables  impeded 
their  progress.  Completely  oblivious  to 
sights,  sounds,  activity,  the  prone  pas- 
senger, who  was  Ronald  Reagan,  con- 
tinued to  lay  there — fast  asleep! 


Finally  they  were  ready  to  shoot. 
Eleanor  Parker  in  the  role  made  famous 
by  Margaret  Sullavan  in  the  theater  was 
called  into  the  scene.  Wearing  new  thick 
bangs  that  made  her  pert  and  prettier 
(if  possible) ,  she  took  her  place  at  Ron- 
nie's bedside.  Director  Irving  Rapper 
walked  over,  put  his  hand  on  the  slum- 
berer's  shoulders  and  gently  shook  him. 

"Wake  up,  Ronnie,"  he  kidded.  "You 
are  supposed  to  be  acting  on  Mr.  War- 
ner's time!" 

Ronnie       (Please  turn  to  page  65) 


Once  a  charter  member  of 
Hie  "B  and  B"  (Batting  Brains 
>ut)  Club,  Ronnie  Reagan 
ms  dusted  off  his  sense  of 
lumor  and  learned  to  relax 

By  Jerry  Asher 


Top,  and  tops  with  Ronnie:  Jane  Wyman 
Reagan.  With  fellow  player  Rosemary 
DeCamp,  left,  co-star  Viveca  Lindfors, 
above,  of  Warners'  "Night  Unto  Night." 


***** 
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Discussing  the  question: 


"Are  Young  Marriages  Wise?" 


i 


V 


Forum  Conducted  By  Jack  Holland 


Screenknds 
Star 

Advisers 


m 


HOLLAND:  You'll  be  glad  to  know 
we've  had  good  response  from  our 
series  so  far,  and  our  current  topic 
should  be  of  even  wider  interest.  This 
month  we're  going  to  swap  ideas  on  "Are 
Young  Marriages  Wise?"  And  if  you 
think  that's  not  an  important  topic,  you 
should  read  of  the  number  of  young  peo- 
ple getting  married— ^and  then  read  the 
divorce  statistics.  So — do  you  feel  there 
are  too  many  young  marriages  today? 
Have  they  a  chance?  Why  don't  you 
start  the  argument  off,  Shirley,  since  you 
were  married  when  you  were  seventeen? 

SHIRLEY:  I  don't  think  there  are 
too  many  young  marriages  today — at 
least  not  between  kids  who  were  as 
young  as  I  was  when  I  became  Mrs. 
Agar.  What's  wrong  with  a  boy  and  girl 
getting  married  anyway  if  they're  in  love, 
and  if  the  parents  actually  approve? 
Guess  I'm  a  romantic! 

GLENN:  Personally,  I'm  sick  and 
tired  of  referring  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation in  a  belittling  tone.  To  say  that 
people  are  too  young  to  marry  is  ridi- 
culous. Naturally,  I'm  not  speaking  of 
child  marriages.  But  how  is  one  to  ar- 


WHAT  QUESTION  DO  YOU 
WANT  THESE  STARS  TO 
DISCUSS  NEXT? 

Here's  your  chance  to  team  your  screen 
favorites'  frank  reactions  to  your  personal 
question.  Surely  you  have  a  problem  you'd 
like  candidly  discussed  by  these  famous 
stars.  Screenland's  Star  Advisers  want  to 
hear  from  you ;  they  will  select  the  ques- 
tions they  consider  most  interesting  and 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  valuable 
opinions.  Come,  join  in! 


rive  at  a  decision  as  to  who  is  too  young 
to  marry  in  this  age  of  the  atom?  After 
all,  it  won't  hurt  to  remember  that  only 
a  few  years  ago  the  same  kids  we  now 
say  are  too  young  to  marry  took  up 
arms  in  defense  of  their  country.  If 
they're  old  enough  to  die,  they're  old 
enough  to  march  to  the  preacher.  Be- 
sides, the  alleged  wiser  and  older  gener- 
ation hasn't  made  such  a  good  job  of  the 
world  that  they  can  tell  anyone  what  to 
do.  Let  them  put  their  own  house  in 
order  first. 

IRENE:  You're  certainly  a  spirited 
member  of  our  board,  Glenn,  and  I  agree 
in  a  way.  I  approve  of  young  marriages 
but  with  a  qualification — I  think  it  all 
depends  on  how  mature  the  boy  and  girl 
are  in  their  minds.  If  they  have  formed 
definite  opinions.  That's  the  big  factor. 

BOB:  I  don't  even  think  there's  a 
qualification —  (Please  turn  to  page  69) 


Irene  Dunne,  shown  below  with  her 
husband,  Dr.  Griffin,  says  she  ap- 
proves of  young  marriages  but  only 
with  very  definite  qualifications. 
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Robert  Cummings' 
first  marriage  didn't 
work  out.  Now  hap- 
pily married  to  love- 
ly Mary  Eliot,  he  ex- 
presses strong  views. 


Bob's  broadsides  are  making  Hollywood  sit  up  and  take  no- 
tice. Currently  one  of  the  hottest  box-office  bets,  directors 
are  begging  for  him,  studios  borrowing  him  from  RKO  at 
$200,000  per  picture.  Above  and  right,  candid  photos  of 
a  typical  Mitchum  day  off.  Top,  actor  Mitchum  and  his 
co-stars  of  "Crossfire":   Robert  Young  and  Robert  Ryan. 


SN  Robert  Mitchum  first  came  to  Hollywood,  he  didn't 
bowl  them  over  in  one  night.  No,  he  ambled  along  in  a 
few  Westerns  making  his  fans,  and  his  pictures,  one  by  one. 
You  can't  write  his  success  story  and  use  that  oldie,  "Overnight 
he  was  a  star!"  He  wasn't.  Still,  neither  did  he  hang  around  and 
hit  the  public  consciousness  after  years  of  struggle,  trial  and  error. 
He  may  not  have  had  a  sensational  rise  to  the  top.  He  may  not 
have  been  terrific,  straight  off.  But  he's  been  slightly  terrific,  to 
coin  a  Goldwynism,  ever  since  he  arrived  in  Hollywood  via  the 
rods  of  a  freight  car. 

Even  his  way  of  thinking  is  slightly  terrific.  In  other  words,  it's 
not  so  different  as  to  get  him  thrown  out  of  Hollywood,  but  it's 
different  enough  to  make  others  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  he 
is  speaking.  He  isn't  in  a  mental  rut.  He  forms  his  own  opinions, 
makes  his  own  judgments — and  never  according  to  popular  formula. 
Robert  Mitchum  is  a  "character,"  and  he  wears  this  title  with  an  air. 

There's  a  certain  brashness  about  him,  a  certain  derision  for 
too-prissy  conventions,  a  certain  way  of  poking  verbal  fun  at  the 
routine  way  of  living.  Part  of  this  you  feel  is  real,  and  part  you 
sense  is  "put  on."  You  get  the  impression  from  talking  with  Bob 
Mitchum  that  he's  trying  awfully  hard  to  shock  you  with  his  direct- 
ness, his  lack  of  pretense,  his  smashing  broadsides  at  Hollywood. 
If  you  looked  only  at  the  surface,  you  might  be  fooled  into  think- 
ing he  is  rather  an  insensitive  person.  You  might  not  realize  that 
right  below  that  show-off  manner  is  a  real  guy,  one  who  is  refresh- 
ing and  different  in  a  town  too  often  loaded  with  phony  people, 
phony  reactions,  and  phony  life  stories.  This  sincerity  has  resulted 
in  a  smash  box-office  personality,  a  fact  that  causes  RKO  to  point 
to  him  with  pride  and  theater  exhibitors  all  over  the  country  to 
count  their  receipts  with  happy  satisfaction. 

Bob's  honesty  weaves  itself  into  the  fabric  of  his  daily  living.  He 
constantly  pokes  fun  at  himself.  Six-one,  tall,  virile,  low-lidded,  and 
possessed  of  great  magnetism  and  ;ex     (Please  turn  to  page  66) 

Photos  by  Ernest  A. 
Bachrach;  RKO 


More 
Power 

M  ALONE 

Dorothy,  dreamy 
dynamo  from  Texas,  >y 

still  likes  Dallas 
better  than  Hollywood 


By 
Kate 
Holliday 


DOROTHY  MALONE  could  easily 
be  the  most  obnoxious  girl  in  Hol- 
lywood. I  still  cannot  understand 
why  she  is,  instead,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful. Miss  M.,  you  should  know,  lives 
a  life  so  strenuous  that  the  innocent  by- 
stander first  gasps  in  amazement  and 
then  refuses  utterly  to  attempt  to  keep 
up  with  her.  Moreover,  she  has  always 
existed  in  this  fashion.  Her  childhood 
and  adolescence  in  Texas,  for  instance, 
were  so  jammed  with  functions  and  ac- 
tivity that  she  at  times  seemed  almost 
superhuman.  It  is  this  which  could  make 
her  "Least  Popular  Girl  in  Town" — at 
least  in  my  book. 

Dottie  is  saved  from  being  a  younger 
version  of  Nellie  Bly  or  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
by  several  things.  First,  she  is  distinctly 
on  the  beautiful  side.  She's  quite  tall, 
one  of  the  few  girls  I've  ever  seen  whom 
you  could  actually  call  "willowy,"  has 


light  brown  hair  and  an  excellently  mod- 
eled face  which  features  a  pair  of  the 
most  unusual  blue-grey  eyes  on  this  con- 
tinent. Her  voice  is  soft,  husky,  and  por- 
trays her  good  breeding,  and  she  has  the 
further  attribute  of  being  able  to  say  ex- 
tremely funny  things  so  casually  that  her 
listener  does  a  double-take  and  then  falls 
blissfully  into  hysterics.  Second,  Dorothy 
maintains  that  she  never  planned  to  be 
so  active  in  so  many  fields. 

"I'm  just  a  joiner,  I  guess,"  she  told  me. 
"And  I  didn't  have  any  sales  resistance." 

When  you  hear  that,  you  feel  better 
about  her.  I  do.  (Please  turn  to  page  64) 

Her  heart's  still  in  Dallas,  but  Hollywood 
won't  let  her  go  back  because  she's  one  of 
the  best  star  bets  in  town.  Warner  Bros, 
know  it  so  they're  teaming  her  with  Jack 
Carson  and  Dennis  Morgan  in  "Two  Guys 
from  Texas,"  just  to  make  her  feel  at  home. 
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...PLEASES  THAT  LAD  IN  MY 

LIFE!".. .soys Mrs.  ALAN  LADD 

...delightful  wife  of  the  dvMng  screen  afar 

If  you  want  your  lips  to  be  teasingly  pleasing 
...to  look  glamourous  and  amourous . . . to 
have  that  exciting,  inviting  glow  that  brings  a 
warm  glow  in  every  man's  heart . . .  then  do 
as  so  many  Hollywood  beauties  do  —  for  your 
very  next  lipstick,  choose  that  terrific  new 
Tangee  hit-shade . . .  Red  Majesty ! 


CONSTANCE  LUFT  HUM 

Head  of  the  House  of 
Tangee  and  creator  of 
Tangee  Red  Majesty 
Lipstick  and  Petal- 
Finish  Cake  Make-Up. 


NEW  HIT  SHADE  BY 


a^beo-"0 


QAY-tED 


lEO-tED 


MEOIUM-REO 


THEATRICAL-RED  NATURAL 


k 


Johnny  Sands  proudly  shows  cure  wife  Sue  around 

the  Selznick  lot.  Both  just  turned  20,  both  from 
Texas,  they're  sweethearts  from  high-school  days 


Eicluuve  photos 
by  John  Mie/i/e 


At  left  below,  executive  Henry  Willson,  who  "discovered"  Johnny  for  films,  looks  over  a  possible  future  part  for  Sands.  Center,  johnny 
takes  Sue  to  meet  Florence  Cunningham,  drama  and  diction  coach  for  Selznick  contract  players.  Then  a  stop  at  the  mail  room  whei 
mail  assistant  Bob  Mickelsen  turns  over  johnny's  daily  fan  mail.  Husky  Sands,  typical  American  boy,  appeals  to  other  young  Americans. 


Afeett  Sep 


Turhan,  that  is— and 
lovely  blonde  Vir- 
ginia Mayo,  his  co- 
star  in  Eagle-Lion's 
"Out  of  the  Blue," 
enjoys  her  work 


Larry  Parks  won  fame  as  "The 
Jolson  Story"  man,  but  he's  prouder 

to  be  the  devoted  husband  of  Betty 
Garrett.   Exclusive  home  photos 


Betty  Garrett  left  the  lucrative  Broadway  run  of  the  hit 
sical,  "Call  Me  Mister,"  to  join  Larry  in  Hollywood.  Yes, 
and  Mrs.  Parks  haven't  lost  that  old  feeling  even  if  they  I 
been  married  a  long  time.  Their  Canyon  house  is  no  m  f 
mansion,  just  a  modest,  comfortable  home.  Larry  and  8 
can  still  cut  a  mean  rug,  left,  when  they're  in  the  m 
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Photos  by  Jack  Albin 


FRED  ROBBINS 


Here's  your  boy  Fred,  to  tell  you 
what  cooks  in  the  jive-dives 
this  month.  Any  questions 
about  records,  recording 

ortists?  Ask  Robbins! 


Sure,  disk  jockeys  come  and  go,  but  it  seems  Fred 
Robbins  is  here  to  stay,  hey!  He's  the  glamor- man 
in  his  field,  he's  young,  he's  fun.  That's  why  celebs  like 
Mel  Torme,  above,  enjoy  sessions  on  Fred's  1280  Club. 


HYA,  SNOOKS!  The  stuff  is  deluxe.  So  let's  sample  what  cooks 
hefore  you  ouvrez  those  books! 
Yep,  the  days  grow  short  when  you  reach  September  and  it 
means  back  to  the  slave  pad.  You  gotta  drape  that  shape  around  the 
desk  again,  be  it  office  or  brain  factory,  and  get  things  perkin'  and  the 
fried  eggs  workin'.  Mais  ere  you  do,  pull  up  a  back  fence  and  lean 
over  so's  youll  dig  what's  fresh  out  of  the  oven.  M-m-m,  they  smell 
good! 

HEAVENLY! 

BING  CROSBY:  "I  want  all  of  you  to  know,  this  is  Tinetop's 
Boogie  Woogie,' "  chirps  the  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates,  and 
"Hey,  little  girl  in  the  red  dress,  when  Mr.  Hampton  starts  to  put 
down  that  8  beat,  I  want  you  to  boogie  woogie;  and  when  I  say  stop, 
I  mean  stop!  Steady  now!  Hold  it!  Now,  boogie  woogie!  That's  what 
I'm  talkin'  about!"  Bing  does  the  spiebn'  on  'Pinetop  Smith's'  classic 
and  Lionel  lays  down  the  beat.  You  take  directions  and  follow  and 
have  a  ball!  Shake  that  thing!  Bing  sings  badly  in  the  shade  "On  the 
Sunny  Side  of  the  Street,"  flipover,  best  part   (Please  turn  to  page  79) 


I 


Lucille  Ball  and  Desi  Arnaz  exchange  platter  chatter  with  Fred  on  his  popular  program  over  WOV  Catch  Fred  on  Teentimers  Club.  Write  him  for  inside 
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Myrna  Loy  has  taken  a  new  lease  on  life.  Still  playing  the  Perfect 
Wife  on  the  screen — first  in  the  Academy  Award  winner,  "Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives,"  now  in  the  last  of  the  famous  "Thin  Man"  series 
— the  lovely  Loy  has  added  charm  and  poise.  Three  scenes  above  show 
Myrna  with  William  Powell  in  MGM's  "Song  of  the  Thin  Man"  finale. 


lit 

BEST  YEARS 


Clark  Cable  cuts  the  cake  at  his  birthday  party  on  "The 
Hucksters"  set  for  these  two  charming  ladies:  Myrna  "Per- 
fect Wife"  Loy,  and  Clark's  English  co-star,  Deborah  Kerr. 


Still  the  Perfect  Wife?  Yes,  but  Myrna  Loy  has 
modernized  herself  and  her  career 


IF  YOU  didn't  know  how  Myrna  Loy 
rates  behind  the  scenes  in  Hollywood 
today,  it's  because  of  two  things.  She 
has  changed  with  recent  years;  she 
wasn't  always  like  this.  Secondly,  and 
imagine  this  of  a  movie  star! — she  shuns 
the  blaring  kind  of  publicity  blasts.  Her 
behavior,  like  her  heart  and  mind,  is  as 
far  from  the  superficial  as  you  can  reach. 

During  the  war  Myrna  found  all  the 
answers  she'd  been  so  long  seeking,  found 
her  real  self  and  the  right  method  of  ex- 
pression. Her  career  has  hit  a  new  high 
because  she's  now  at  the  helm  herself — 
and  in  her  private  life  she's  started 
again,  too,  with  wonderful  results.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Myrna  went  away  from 
Hollywood,  returning  for  but  one  neces- 
sary picture  in  four  years.  She  came 
back  to  stay  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
not  until  now  has  she  mentioned  her 
modern  self.  After  she's  at  the  top  again, 
not  to  help  get  her  there.  After  her  first 
year  of  marriage  with  the  very  dis- 
tinguished Gene  Markey  has  been  hap- 
pily completed. 

With  the  same  characteristics  no-com- 


Making  romantic  history!  Commodore  Gene 
Markey  and  his  bride,  Myrna  Loy,  at  their  wed- 
ding.   Admiral   Halsey   was  their  best  man. 

motion-at-all  Myrna  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  MGM  and  applied  at  the 
national  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  a  job.  She 
went  there  quite  alone,  with  no  attempt 
to  dazzle  serious  people  with  film  glamor. 
She  realized  it  was  time  to  contribute 
personally  to  the  war  with  no  strings 
atttached.  She  didn't  detail  that  she  had 
been  the  first  American  actress  to  be 
blacklisted  by  the  Nazis,  long  before  the 
war  began,  because  she'd  dared  voice  her 
opinion  of  them.  Actions  count  more 
than  mere  words  to  Myrna. 

At  Red  Cross  headquarters  they  soon 
sensed  her  absolute  earnestness.  She 
offered  all  her  time,  not  a  "personal  ap- 
pearance" when  it  was  convenient.  They 
talked  to  her.  They  discovered  her  latent 
potentialities.  Myrna,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, was  asked  to  create  a  brand-new 
department.  She  was  put  in  charge  of 
all  entertainment  for  all  the  Army  and 


Navy  hospitals  in  the  eleven  most 
crowded  states  stretching  from  Virginia 
to  Maine.  Assigned  an  office  in  the  Red 
Cross  building  in  New  York  City,  she 
abruptly  left  her  familiar  schedules  for 
demands  of  a  wholly  new  sort.  (Her 
official  title  was  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Military  and  Naval  Welfare,  Red 
Cross  North  Atlantic  Area.)  Setting  up 
all  the  facilities  for  all  the  entertainment, 
in  auditoriums  and  wards,  for  fifty-five 
hospitals  was  a  major  problem  in  or- 
ganization. She  had  to  contact  the  com- 
manding officers  of  all  hospitals,  secure 
appropriate  entertainment,  arrange  for 
minutely  accurate  transportation  and 
military  passes,  and  finally  carefully  co- 
ordinate the  complex  new  function  of  the 
Red  Cross  by  a  continuous  check  on  her 
judgment,  to  be  certain  exactly  the  best 
sort  of  a  job  was  being  done. 

Reporting  regularly  each  morning  to 
the  office  where  she  was  responsible,  to 
be  greeted  by  an  efficient  secretary 
waiting  with  businesslike  piles  of  official 
letters  and  memos,  Myrna  shared  what 
often  were    (Please  turn  to  page  84) 
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™e  American  stage 

h«<*«.e  longest  COn. 
^c««ve  run  of  any 
P'JJT  >n  theatrical 
*»story_8  years.'— 
ponies  an  equally 
9'eot  motion  pic. 

with  lrene 
^  OBd  William 

fecT'  !iWB9 
*  et  performances 
«  ?entle  Mofner 
«d  'rascible  Fatter 
Heart-warm- 
»"9  experience  Bot 
*°  *»e  missed.' 
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I  We  can't  fmd  rh  . 
P<ctore  enough-  The  b£  ^  to  this 

For  fhe  £ LS Da>s  U^°M  before  fh'ng  I 
ure  'oolong  at  ,,fef 


Swop  problems  with  Lon  McCallister!   If  you're  Lon's 
age  or  younger,  with  perplexing  problems  to  solve, 

Lon  is  right  here  with  oil  the  answers 


McCallister's  a  busy  boy.  He  co-stars  with  June  Haver  in  20th 
Century-Fox's  film  version  of  the  best-seller,  "Scudda  Hoo,  Scudda 
Hay."  Lon's  proud  of  his  new  apartment  (walk-up)  and  new  car. 


ARE  YOU  trying  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  youth? 
If  you  are  Lon  MeCallister's  age 
or  younger,  and  have  perplexing  dilem- 
mas of  your  own  to  share.  Lon  is  the  one 
among  all  the  young  actors  in  Hollywood 
who  is  apt  to  be  most  sympathetic.  And 
the  most  intelligent  in  his  advice.  He'll 
even  swap  problems! 

"I'm  only  discovering  how  to  live  now 
myself,"  he  admitted  without  reserve. 
'"I'm  fascinated  by  all  the  riddles  of 
youth.  I  want  to  be  happy,  too!  This 
flepends  on  the  choices  I  make.  I've  been 
back  here  from  the  Army  for  a  puzzling 
year  and  a  half,  and  I've  had  to  do  more 
than  just  pick  up  where  I  left  off.  I've 
had  to  make  a  lot  of  vital  decisions,  re- 
check  my  preferences.  Be  definite  as  to 
how  I  should  treat  my  job,  my  family, 
my  friends,  and  love.  I  know  many  peo- 
ple may  raise  their  eyebrows  at  the  way 
I  maneuver  out  of  certain  situations.  But 
I  don't  care  once  I  have  figured  out  my 
reasons,  am  aware  of  the  path  for  me. 


You  have  to  select  what  you  want  in 
today's  world  and  have  the  guts  to  stick 
to  it!  Regardless  of  superficial  criticism." 

I  talked  to  Lon  the  other  evening  in 
Ins  top  floor  apartment  in  the  building 
he's  buying  on  the  hill  directly  above  the 
heart  of  Hollywood.  His  mother  and 
grandmother  (who,  with  his  grandfather, 
live  with  him  there)  had  served  us  a 
whoppingly  good  dinner  on  a  drop-leaf 
table  placed  before  the  huge  stone  fire- 
place in  the  living-room.  Lon  doesn't 
care  for  regular  dining-rooms,  so  when 
the  McCallisters  moved  in  from  Malibu 
Beach  he  transformed  the  one  they 
found  into  a  den.  I  am  sure  some  girl  is 
going  to  win  him  partly  through  his 
stomach,  for  his  plate  was  licked  clean 
after  the  final  ice  cream  and  cake.  Like 
many  of  the  young  stars  now,  Lon  en- 
joys classical  music  far  more  than  pop- 
ular swing.  So  he  reloaded  a  fresh  pile  of 
records  on  his  mahogany  record-changer, 
a  prized  instrument  with  mellow  tones 
that  send  all   (Please  turn  to  page  60) 


Lon  prefers  listening  to  records  in 
his  newly  acquired  apartment  in  the 
Hollywood    hills    to  night-clubbing 


With  Peggy  Ann  "Junior  Miss"  Garner 
playing  opposite  him,  the  young  actor 
stars  in  current  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle." 


Lon  with  "Bob,"  dog  star,  on  location 
it  Kanab,  Utah.  Above,  back  home  in 
Hollywood  with  his  Great  Dane,  Mac. 
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You've  applauded 

his  superb  performances 

for  years.  But 

have  you  met  the  man 

behind  the  mask, 

the  clever,  charming 

Claude  himself? 

He's  someone  you'll 

want  to  know 


Stock  Grange,  Claude  Rains'  400-acre  farm  View  of  the  living  room,  furnished  entirely  with  In  the  bird  and  rabbit  season  the  famous  actor 
estate  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  above,  family's  antiques  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rains  with  the  polishes  up  his  gun  in  preparation  for  shoot- 
Eastern  home.    Below,  the  old  farm  bell.       conscientious  and  loving  care  of  the  true  collector.       ing  over  the  broad  fields  of  Stock  Crange. 


A  comer  of  the  comfortable  living  room.  The  por- 
trait over  the  sofa  is  of  Mr.  Rains'  daughter,  Jen- 
nifer, painted  by  the  noted  artist,  John  Carroll. 


IT  WAS  the  unmistakable  voice 
of  Claude  Rains  saying  in  low, 
velvet  tones,  "You  were  always 
my  favorite — you  know  that,  don't 
you,  AJthea?  So  charmingly  un- 
scrupulous, but  so  greedy.  It's  too 
bad." 

A  woman's  voice  replied  in  a 
frightened  murmur,  then  exclaimed 
shrilly,  "No,  don't!  Please!  Don't 
shoot!" 

Her  scream  was  silenced  by  a 
sharp  report.  After  a  hushed  mo- 
ment, there  was  a  pleasant  buzz  of 
voices,  and  presently  Mr.  Rains 
walked  over  to  where  we  were  wait- 
ing on  the  set  of  "The  Unsuspected" 
at  Warner  Brothers  Studio.  Smiling 
a  bit  like  the  cat  that  swallowed  the 
canary,  he  announced,  "I've  just 
murdered  a  woman!" 

In  his  immaculate  dinner  clothes. 
Mr.  Rains  made  as  distinguished 
looking  a  "murderer"  as  you  could 
hope  to  meet.  Not  that  his  distinc- 
tion has  anything  to  do  with  his 
costume.  He  was  just  as  impressive 
a  little  later,  while  relaxing  in  his 
dressing  room,  in  a  sweater  of  non- 
descript shape  and  color,  which  was 
buttoned  up  crooked.  Regardless  of 
environment.  Mr.  Rains  combines 
dignity  with  informality  in  his  own 
special  way,  the  net  result  being  an 
urbane  friendliness  that  charms  the 
birds  right  off  the  trees. 

He  went  on  to  explain  his  "mur- 
der": "This  fellow  I'm  playing  is  a 
narrator  of  mystery  stories  on  the 
radio.  He's  very  clever,  very  charm- 


Front  portion  of  main  house  at  Stock  Orange 
was  constructed  in  1812,  rear  portion  in 
1747.  Rains  has  made  only  necessary  repairs. 


Nine-year-old  Jennifer  brushes  up  the  hearthstone  of 
the  fireplace  in  her  room.  Note  the  canopied  four- 
poster  bed,  and  her  gay  collection  of  costumed  dolls. 


ing,  but  he  does  the  most  terrible 
things!" 

"And  how  do  you  like  playing 
such  a  character?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  think  it's  lovely!"  he  replied 
amiably.  "After  all,  we  spend  most 
of  our  lives  trying  to  be  good,  trying 
to  do  what  we  know  is  right.-  don't 
we?  Wc  try  not  to  hurt  other  people, 
or  to  give  in  to  our  wicked  impulses. 
But  at  heart,  we  are  primitive,  like 
children.  Often  we'd  secretly  like  to 
do  the  very  things  we  discipline  our- 
selves against.  Isn't  that  true?  Well, 
here  I  can  be  as  mean,  as  wicked  as 
I  want  to — and  all  without  hurting 
anybody.  Look  at  that  lovely  girl 
I've  just  shot!" 

That  lovely  girl  who  had  just  run 
afoul  of  one  of  Mr.  Rains'  wicked 
impulses  in  the  picture  was  Audrey 
Totter.  She  and  Joan  Caulfield  play 
his  wards,  and  these  two  up-and- 
coming  young  actresses  are  daily  and 
loudly  singing  the  praises  of  this 
master  craftsman.  There  is  no  one 
in  Hollywood  from  whom  young 
players  can  learn  more  about  their 
craft,  and  certainly  no  one  more 
generous  about  helping  them. 

Claude  Rains  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  Hollywood's  most 
versatile  actors,  but  never  has  his 
versatility  been  shown  to  better  ail- 
vantage  than  during  the  past  year, 
when  in  four  outstanding  pictures — 
"Angel  on  My  Shoulder,"  "Caesar 
and  Cleopatra,"  "Notorious,"  and 
"Deception" — and  in  widely  differ- 
ing roles.  (Please  turn  to  page  89) 


Farmer  Rains  inspects  a  few  porkers  in  their  pen, 
right,  and  White- Faced  Hereford  steers,  below, 
on  his  working  400-acre  farm  in  Pennsylvania. 


Mrs.  Rains  arranges  an  old,  colorfully  designed 
patchwork  quilt  on  the  antique  bed  in  one  of  the 
guest  rooms  of  their  farm  home,  Stock  Grange. 


Actor  into  farmer!  Star  of  Warners'  "Deception" 
and  ).  A.  Rank's  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  studies 
a  gardeners'  catalogue  at  his  desk  in  the  library 


Favorite  Rains  family  gathering  place  for  in- 
formal entertaining  is  the  picturesque  Pine 
Room  with  its  original  doors  and  fireplace. 


Glenn  Ford  and  William  Holden  (pals  in  real  life)  play,  respectively,  a  Colonel  and  a 
Captain  in  the  Union  Army  in  Columbia's  "The  Man  from  Colorado."  Ellen  Drew, 
pictured  at  right  with  the  co-stars,  is  the  heroine  in  this  Technicolor  melodrama. 


Two  child  stars  of  silent  screen  days,  Jackie  Coogan,  who  won  fame  as  "The  Kid"  with 
Charlie  Chaplin,  and  Jackie  Cooper,  recalled  with  Wallace  Beery  in  "The  Champ,"  are 
stalwart  stars  of  Monogram's  comedy  romance,  "Kilroy  Was  Here,"  with  Wanda  McKay. 


Jean  Porter  is  teamed  with  Jimmy  Lydon,  at  left  above,  in  Columbia's  "Sweet  Gene- 
vieve." Jean  cuts  a  rug  with  Ray  Hirsch,  right.  Below,  Robert  Young  plays  a  Western  role 
for  the  first  time  in  "Relentless,"  Technicolor  drama  co-starring  Marguerite  Chapman. 


Gossip  by 
Weston  East 


William  Powell,  redheaded  Father  of  "Life  with  Father,"  entertains  Rory  Calhoun,  Betty  Plowden  and  Joyce  Reynolds  with  movie  anecdotes.  Joyce 
recently  emerged  from  screen  retirement  to  appear  with  Bob  Hutton  in  "Wallflower,"  and  Rory  is  fans'  man-in-demand  since  'The  Red  House." 


THINGS  never  happen  singly  around 
Bette  Davis.  Recently  her  mother 
separated  from  her  step-father  after 
less  than  a  year  of  marriage.  Just  about 
the  time  everything  was  running  smoothly 
again,  Bette  had  a  baby  girl.  Now  sister 
Barbara  (Bette  named  the  baby  after 
her)  eloped  with  a  second  husband.  Bette 
herself  is  so  happy  these  days,  she's  de- 
cided against  the  morbid  "Ethan  Frome" 
as  her  next  movie.  She  wants  to  keep 
her  screen  life  light  and  gay — for  which 
we  want  to  comment,  hooray! 


THOSE  Hollywood  interior  decorators, 
who  insist  that  modern  furniture  is 
here  to  stay,  will  receive  no  encour- 
agement from  Ray  Mi  Hand.  While  the 
Millands  are  in  London,  where  he  is  mak- 
ing "So  Evil  My  Love"  with  Ann  Todd, 
they've  collected  enough  antique  furniture 
to  furnish  the  new  home  they  hope  to  find 
when  they  return.  What's  more,  they're 

Greer  Gorson  and  Tay  Garnett,  left,  exchange 
movie  talk  with  the  George  Guinles  from  South 
America.  At  right.  Van  and  Evie  Johnson  attend 
opening  at  Coronet,  Hollywood's  Little  Theater. 


even  sending  over  tables,  and  objets  d'art 
for  Ann  Sothern  and  the  Zachary  Scotts. 

WAY  BACK  when  Dana  Andrews 
was  a  gas  station  owner,  he  didn't 
get  round-shouldered  from  count- 
ing his  money.  Now,  on  the  "Memory  of 
Love"  set,  at  least  once  a  day  he  gets  a 
phone  call  from  someone  who  wants  to 
rent  one  of  his  three  boats.  The  income  off 
the  boats  alone  would  support  him  but 
Dana  puts  it  in  a  separate  account  toward 
his  children's  education. 


Pauline  Betz  wins  tennis  matches,  a  thousand  dollar  purse,  a  trophy,  and 
congratulations  from  Jack  Benny  while  Sarah  Palfrey  Cooke  looks  on. 


The  judge,  Walter  Pidgeon,  gives  the  "come  out  fighting"  speech 
before  Mrs.  Cooke  and  Miss  Betz  play  the  final  tennis  matches. 


Tennis  enthusiast  Robert  Stack  participated  in  the  "rooting  section"  of 
movie  celebrities  with  Irene  McAvoy  at  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel  courts. 


The  Richard  Contes  and  John  Garfield  offer  their  congratulations  from 
the  sidelines  to  the  happy  winner  of  tennis  matches.  Miss  Pauline  Betz. 


IN  HIS  new  Beverly  Hills  home,  Fred 
Astaire  has  twenty-five  framed  photo- 
graphs of  his  special  favorites.  Favorite 
movie  stars?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They're 
favorite  race  horses,  Fred's  own,  and 
those  he's  bet  on.  If  executive  Bill  Goetz 
has  his  own  way,  Fred  will  do  a  father  and 
son  story  with  Donald  O'Connor  for  Uni- 
versal-International. The  script  is  being 
readied  for  Fred's  approval. 


I 


T'S  been  nine  years  (some  of  them 
tragic)  since  Una  Merkel  was  a  leading 
comedienne  at  MGM.  But  now  she's 


back  on  the  lot  in  a  leading  role  opposite 
Van  Johnson  and  Butch  Jenkins  in  "Vir- 
tuous.'' The  hairdresser  Una  had  for  so 
many  years  is  Lana  Turner's  special  pet. 
However,  Lana,  who  really  needed  the 
girl  on  "Cass  Timberlane,"  insisted  that 
she  switch  over  and  work  for  Una  for  old 
time's  sake.  There's  a  nice  heart  in  that 
nice  Turner  girl. 

BECAUSE  of  heavy  insurance  carried 
on  the  production  of  "Magic  Town," 
Jimmy  .  Stewart  had  to  make  a  de- 
tailed and  descriptive  report,  when  he  had 
a  slight  "accident."  It  seems  there  was  a 
scene  with  a  dog  that  wasn't  a  Stewart 
fan.  In  fact,  when  Jimmy  stooped  over  to 
tie  his  shoe,  the  dog  bit  him!  The  report 
that  Jim  gave  to  the  insurance  company 
will  go  down  in  history  as  a  classic  in 
literature.  Wish  we  could  word  it  for  you. 


WHAT  price  publicity?  At  a  cocktail 
party  to  introduce  Barbara  Bel 
Geddes,  she  came  right  from  the 
set  of  "I  Remember  Mama."  She  wore  a 
middy  blouse,  short  skirt,  hair  ribbon  and 
high  lace  shoes,  her  early -day  costume  in 
the  picture.  Everyone  who  had  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  meeting  the  new  and 
sensational  star  of  "The  Long  Night" 
couldn't  believe  their  eyes.  Barbara  has  no 
glamor-gal  ambitions,  just  wants  to  be 
known  as  an  actress. 

AT  THIS  writing  Hedy  and  John  are 
f\  back  together  again.  Lamarr  and 
Loder,  that  is.  Clashing  tempera- 
ment is  as  good  a  reason  as  any  for  their 
recent  and  second  separation.  Their  inti- 
mate friends  feel  a  good  successful  movie 
for  both  would  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
establishing compatibility. 
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Walter  Pidgeon  and  Pauline  Berz  battle  Mickey  Rooney  and  Mrs.  Cooke  in  doubles 
while  quips  ond  antics  run  riot.  Mickey,  in  specs,  and  Mrs.  Cooke  won  the  game. 


ANGELA  Lansbury.  who  doesn't  get 
A%  around,  and  Peter  Shaw,  who  gets 
around  plenty,  have  now  gotten 
around  to  each  other.  They  met  when  they 
literally  bumped  into  each  other  on  the 
MGM  lot.  Each  was  driving  a  car!  Peter 
is  still  waiting  for  his  first  important  movie 
assignment.  Angela  hopes  to  finish  "If 
Winter  Comes"  in  time  to  join  Moyna 
Magi  11.  her  talented  actress-mother,  who 
is  visiting  London. 

NO  WONDER  actors  like  to  work  for 
David  Selznick.  When  Warner  Bros, 
wanted  to  borrow  Shirley  Temple 
for  "Mary  Hagen,''  the  movie  mogul  said 
it  was  okay — provided  there  was  a  role 
for  Rory  Calhoun,  too.  The  other  actors 
on  the  Warner  lot  weren't  so  happy  with 
this  arrangement,  but  there  was  a  role 
for  Rory,  who  improves  with  every  per- 
formance. 


she  was  sure  Joan  wasn't  around.  "Oh, 
well,"  me-owed  the  jealous  one,  "I  may 
not  have  a  $25,000  dressing  room.  But  I 
do  have  a  leading  man!" 

SIGHT  of  the  week:  While  visitors' 
eyes  popped,  into  the  MGM  com- 
missary at  lunch  time  walked  Wally 
Beery  in  striped  pajamas,  Peter  Lawford 
in  a  baseball  suit,  Gene  Kelly  in  a  pirate's 
costume  and  Mickey  Rooney  in  boxing 
trunks.  They  all  sat  at  the  same  table. 
When  Robert  Taylor  walked  in  wearing 
an  ordinary  business  suit,  they  gave  him 
a  Bronx  cheer. 

AT  LONG  last  MacDonald  Carey  is 
coming  into  his  own.  "Suddenly  It's 
Spring"  proved  how  badly  he's 
needed  on  the  screen.  Before  they  could 
even  rush  him  into  "Dream  Girl"  oppo- 
site Betty  Hutton,  Mac  actually  had  nine 
offers  from  other  studios  who  were  willing 
to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  his  services. 

HOW'D  you  like  to  have  Zachary 
Scott  for  a  boss?  His  household  is 
run  by  Madge  Hall,  a  devoted 
negro  who  is  a  fine  musician.  Zack,  who 
is  very  fond  of  Madge,  is  going  to  try 
and  sell  MGM  on  using  one  of  her  num- 
bers for  a  theme  song  in  "Cass  Timber- 


lane."  Zack's  on  1c  .nout  for  the  picture 
starring  Lana  Turnt.  and  Spencer  Tracy. 

FOR  years  before  she  came  to  Holly- 
wood, Janis  Paige  saw  every  Lew 
Ayres  movie.  So  she  gave  him  a  big 
cheery  hello  on  the  Warner  lot,  before  she 
realized  they  had  actually  never  been  in- 
troduced. Janis  was  so  embarrassed  and 
Lew  was  so  impressed.  Several  nights 
later  he  called  her  and  invited  her  out  for 
dinner.  And  that's  how  Hollywood  ro- 
mances are  born. 

HOLLYWOOD  success  story:  Long 
before  he  ever  dreamed  of  fame  in 
Hollywood,  Peter  Lawford  worked 
as  a  parking  lot  attendant  in  Miami .  Re- 
cently, the  "On  an  Island  with  You"  com- 
pany went  to  Miami  on  location.  Pete 
was  back  on  the  same  parking  lot  again 
but  this  time  someone  else  parked  his  con- 
vertible station  wagon.  It's  stories  like 
this  that  make  us  love  Hollywood . 

IT  WASN'T  exactly  a  wedding  present 
that  Charles  Russell  received  when  he 
married  Nancy  Guild.  The  day  they 
returned  from  their  honeymoon,  the 
studio  notified  Charlie  they  weren't  re- 
newing his  option.  He  was  so  happy  he 
went  right  out  and  signed  a  two-picture 
deal  with  Paramount. 
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Hot  Fiesta:  Walter  Florell,  chapeau -artist,  with 
Sylvia  Sidney  in  a  chic  creation  pour  la  tete. 


WHEN  Judy  Garland  and  Gene 
Kelly  were  making  "The  Pirate," 
some  days  Judy  was  quite  late  on 
the  set.  Other  days  she  didn't  show  up  at 
all.  Obviously  there  was  a  good  reason, 
for  the  studio  didn't  hold  it  against  her. 
She  just  signed  a  wonderful  new  seven- 
year  contract  with  a  good  hike  in  salary. 
Judy  will  still  have  to  sing  for  her  supper, 
however. 

DEBORAH  KERR  (pronounced  car), 
the  English  star  who  appears  in 
"The  Hucksters"  opposite  Clark 
Gable,  was  terribly  excited  over  her  first 
American  broadcast.  And  it  wasn't  the 
five  figure  salary,  either.  Deborah  learned 
that  the  sponsor,  a  soap  manufacturer, 
always  presents  his  guest  star  with  five 
cases  of  soap.  She  couldn't  wait  to  send  it 
to  friends  in  England,  who  still  regard 
soap  as  a  great  luxury. 

THE  housing  situation  is  as  much  to 
blame  as  anything  for  the  recent 
separation  of  the  Mark  Stevenses. 
Since  their  marriage  two  years  ago, 
they've  had  to  move  every  few  months. 
Trying  to  make  good  as  a  new  star,  weeks 
of  painful  convalescence  following  a  se- 
rious spinal  operation,  bringing  a  son  into 
the  world — all  added  to  the  chaos  that 
finally  consumed  their  marriage. 


Carole  Landis  is  gleeful  over  the  sequined  Breton  that 
would  send  any  young   lady's  morale  soaring  skyward. 


Virginia  Fields,  doffing  her  own  chapeau,  Carole  Landis,  Claire 
Trevor,  and  Ann  Miller  ransack  the  hat  box  for  new  Florell  models. 
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SCREEN  7e^ 


★     By  ALMA  TALLEY  ★ 


DEFINITIONS  AND  STARS 

The  quiz  below  tests  your  ingenuity  with  words.  Each  pair  of  definitions  below 
gives  you  two  words  which  when  put  together  will  form  the  name  of  a  well-known 
screen  player.  For  instance:  back  street,  +  boy  =  Allyson.  Now  go  on  from  there. 

•  * 

1.  Small  bed,  number.    9.  Blond,  financial  institutions.  


2.  Fodder,  value.         —  — — —  10.  Deface,  metal.  — 

3.  Mend,  wing  of  house.   11.  Mother,  child.  

4.  Color,  lad.    12.  Bird's  crop,  river  crossing.  

5.  Shanty,  unit  of  weight.   13.  Grinding  machine,  conjunction.— 

6.  Simmer,  skill.   14.  Dove's  cry,  by  means  of.   

7.  Floe,  male.    15.  Decorative  knot,  male.  

8.  Bird,  offspring.    16.  Wise  to  (slang),  sear.  


CATEGORIES 

In  each  group  of  names  below  there  is  one  which  does  not  belong  in  the  same 
category  with  the  others.  (As  in  peas,  beans,  carrots,  peaches — all  are  vegetables 
except  peaches  which  do  not  belong  in  the  category.)  Can  you  figure  out  what  each 
group  has  in  common  and  which  one  star  doesn't  belong?  We  start  you  off  with  an 
easy  one. 

★ 

1.  Rita  Hay  worth,  Gene  Kelly,  Orson  Welles,  Ginger  Rogers,  Fred  Astaire. 

2.  Claudette  Colbert,  Hedy  Lamarr,  Betty  Hutton,  Joan  Bennett,  Jane  Wyman. 

3.  Teresa  Wright,  Gregory  Peck,  Joan  Caulfield,  Bill  Powell,  Dorothy  Lamour. 

4.  Hedy  Lamarr,  Greer  Garson,  Fredric  March,  Ingrid  Bergman,  Ronald  Colman. 

5.  Cary  Grant,  John  Garfield,  David  Niven,  Guy  Madison,  Robert  Taylor,  Van 
Johnson. 

FILL  OUT  THE  NAMES 

All  the  strange-looking  combination  of  letters  that  you  see  below  occur  in  the 
middle  of  names  that  you  see  every  day  in  your  movies  and  favorite  screen  magazine. 
Can  you  recognize  them  and  put  the  letters  fore  and  aft  to  complete  star  names? 


1.  NWY  — —  8.   RCM  

2.  YWO  -  —  9.  WFO  

3.  CMU   10.  LKE  


4.  YME    11.  EFL  

5.   XTE    12.   RBA   

6.   OSB   13.   NDR   

7.  LYS   14.   HNS   


(Answers  on  page  68) 
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Lon  Learns  to  Live 

Continued  from  page  45 


listeners,  before  he  said,  "Now  you  relax 
on  that  couch  and  I'll  take  the  big  chair!" 

You  feel  at  ease  quickly  because  he 
doesn't  look,  act,  or  pretend  as  movie 
stars  traditionally  do.  Lounging  in  his 
sport  shirt  and  old  blue  jeans  and  com- 
fortable loafers,  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
carry-over  from  his  busy  day  emoting  at 
20th  Century-Fox.  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle," 
his  new  picture,  is  his  favorite  since 
"Home  in  Indiana,"  by  the  way. 

"Whatever  your  problem,  you've  got  to 
think  about  it  and  then  follow  through. 
There's  no  use  stalling.  Take  the  not  un- 
important matter  of  money!"  Lon  ex- 
claimed. "I  think  of  the  money  I  need 
more  than  I  do  about  glamor  girls.  Some 
fans  may  suppose  I  can  live  high,  wide, 
and  handsome  on  my  movie  pay.  I  could 
— if  I  were  minus  common  sense  and 
didn't  foresee  the  day  when  this  movie 
money  will  stop.  I  know  film  fame  is 
fleeting,  but  some  sound  investments  will 
go  on  paying  dividends.  So  I  hang  onto 
my  earnings  like  crazy;  I  have  to  prac- 
tice active  thrift  to  get  a  little  future 
security.  I  believe,  in  spite  of  the  world's 
upset  conditions,  in  anticipating  tomor- 
rows. I  expect  them,  and  would  rather 
budget  now  than  be  broke  then. 

"I  think  youth  has'  to  determine  just 
what  is  important  and  what  isn't,  and 
that  varies  with  the  individual.  I've  never 
considered  it  important  to  me  to  learn  to 
smoke  or  drink,  for  instance.  Nor  to 
spend  money  for  a  sharp  wardrobe.  I  go 
about  Hollywood  in  levis  and  a  black 
turtle  neck  sweater;  not  many  recognize 
me  so,  and  everybody's  happy  but  mo- 
ther— who  hates  to  see  me  dress  so  casu- 
ally and  'unkempt,'  as  she  puts  it.  I 
think  we  have  to  indulge  our  lazy  streaks 
in  some  respects.  I  just  enjoy  relaxing  in 
old  clothes  and  don't  even  shave  when  I 
can  get  by  with  that.  You'd  laugh  hear- 
ing mother  chase  me  out  to  buy  new 
clothes.  It  positively  hurts  me  to  pay 
inflated  prices  for  anything.  I  buy  my 
new  slacks,  therefore,  in  the  boys'  section 
of  a  department  store  down  in  Santa 
Monica — one  of  the  advantages  I've  un- 
earthed in  being  short.  I  finally  got  a 
new  sport  coat  for  '47  at  a  big  sale  away 
out  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  I  don't 
know  any  of  those  expensive  Beverly 
Hills  tailors  we  hear  about — on  purpose! 

"However,"  Lon  grinned,  "it  doesn't 
hurt  me,  human  that  I  am,  to  shrewdly 
sell  something  at  high  prices.  I  like  to 
dicker  on  all  my  business  deals,  with  the 
studios  or  whomever.  My  Malibu  Beach 
house  was  fine,  but  the  profit  I  made 
from  the  zoom  in  real  estate,  and  the  in- 
come I  get  from  the  tenants  I  acquired 
by  being  practical  and  buying  this  tri- 
plex, was  finer."  His  mother  functions  as 
his  combined  secretary-business  assist- 
ant. "I  believe  in  paying  a  parent  a 
salary  for  definite  work  like  that,"  he 
said.  She  surprised  him  with  the  afore- 
mentioned radio  record-changer,  one  of 
her  earned  contributions  to  the  house- 
hold. "You  hear  a  lot  of  chatter  about 
the  high  cost  of  being  a  movie  star.  Out- 
side of  what  I  spend  answering  fan  mail 
I  do  it  cheaply,  spend  no  more  than  if  I 


were  in  a  less  ballyhooed  business.  I've 
no  liquor  bill  because  people  don't  count 
on  being  served  drinks  at  my  house.  I 
never  go  to  the  expensive  restaurants, 
hotels,  or  night  clubs  unless  I  am  invited, 
for  free.  They're  out  of  my  class.  I  have 
never  given  a  party  to  get  publicity  or 
to  'dent'  Hollywood  society.  I'm  the  type 
who  doesn't  think  you  have  to  be  in  so- 
ciety in  any  town.  A  lot  of  good  friends 
are  enough  for  me. 

"That  isn't  instinctive  wisdom!  The 
first  few  months  I  was  suddenly  a  'name' 
I  got  quite  a  few  invitations  from  other 
'names'  and  I  was  thrilled  by  it.  It  was 
so  new  to  me.  But  a  little  goes  a  long 
way.  I  am  sure  I  miss  a  lot  of  charming 
people,  but  I  don't  think  charm,  in  itself, 
is  vital.  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  the  one 
lavish  Hollywood  party  I  was  invited  to 
in  the  past  year.  It  was  all  glamor  and 
I  had  a  chance  to  meet  Marlene  Diet- 
rich and  Norma  Shearer.  My  very  first 
extra  work  was  in  a  Shearer  film,  so  I 
got  a  bang  out  of  her  saying  that  next  to 
Van  Johnson  I  was  her  daughter's  fav- 
orite and  would  /  send  an  autographed 
photo  to  her?  Would  I!  I  was  just  as 
dazed,"  he  vowed,  "when  I  saw  Fredric 
March  at  a  play  opening  and  he  came 
over — Mr.  March,  one  of  my  long-time 
idols- — and  asked  for  my  autograph  to 
take  East  to  his  daughter.  I  couldn't 
believe  it! 

"Providing  your  family  with  a  place  to 
live  is  basic.  Moving  into  the  middle  of 
Hollywood" — where  no  movie  stars  live 


anymore  if  you  credit  chit-chat! — "was 
some  personal  production.  Pushing  and 
pulling  the  sofas  up  the  sixty-six  steps, 
and  hauling  all  my  books  up,  was  the 
worst  on  me — and  Ray."  He  inveigled 
Ray  Sperry,  his  best  friend,  into  a  help- 
ing spot.  Ann  Blyth  was  persuaded  that 
helping  tote  his  records  in  was  sheer 
heaven.  "The  first  six  weeks  here  we 
all  slept  on  mattresses  laid  on  the  floors, 
because  we  had  to  leave  furniture  in  the 
beach  place.  That  table  on  which  we've 
been  eating  I  dug  out  of  an  antique  shop 
when  buying  a  new  table  proved  too 
much  for  me.  These  throw  rugs  cost  five 
dollars  apiece;  I  like  thick  carpeting  I 
can  sink  into,  but  I'd  rather  know  I 
could  keep  it  than  suspect  it  might  be 
yanked  out  from  under  me.  We  got  by 
with  no  drapes  until  mother  had  time  to 
make  these,  after  scouting  around  for 
yardage  we  could  afford. 

"These  hand-pegged  floors,  this  beamed 
ceiling,  the  fireplace  and  those  immense 
windows  touching  the  floor  and  giving  us 
such  a  beautiful  view  over  Hollywood — 
that's  what  I  looked  for.  We're  so  close 
to  the  Boulevard  and  yet  it's  so  quiet  up 
here.  The  miniature  garden  appeals  to 
me,  for  there's  no  grass  for  me  to  cut. 
Do  you  know  we  could  never  find  a  lawn- 
mower  to  buy  or  a  gardener  to  hire  at 
Malibu?  And  that  there  we  had  tc  share 
a  party  phone  line  with  a  neighbor  who 
used  to  play  her  favorite  radio  programs 
to  her  daughter?  On  our  party  line! 

"I'll  be  personally  painting,  repaint- 
ing, and  re-painting  these  stucco  walls. 
I'm  drafting  Anna's  uncle,  who's  visiting 
California  from  the  East,  to  help  me 
wallpaper  my  small  bedroom.  I've  never 
papered  a  room  before,  but  if  grandma 


On  the  set  of  "Hamlet"  Laurence  Olivier  (call  him  "Sir")  receives  the  Oscar  he  was 
awarded  for  his  "Henry  V."    Ray  Milland  and  Producer  Hal  Wallis  officiate. 
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First  scene  still  on  the  Ginger  Rogers-Cornel  Wilde  comedy  romance  for  Columbia,  "It 
Had  to  Be  You,"  is  a  tip-off  to  the  hilarity  you  can  expect  when  you  see  the  picture. 


could  make  the  patchwork  quilt  under 
which  I  sleep  then  I  can  learn  to  wall- 
paper." His  individuality  can  be  esti- 
mated by  his  news  he'll  use  yachting 
pictures  and  maps  as  said  wallpaper! 

"I  would  rather  live  alone.  I  think  a 
fellow  should  as  soon  as  he  is  able.  I'm 
the  only  child  who's  never  regretted  be- 
ing brought  up  alone.  To  realize  your 
own  assets  and  liabilities,  to  express  your- 
self thoroughly,  you  have  to  decide 
everything  for  yourself.  So  depend  on 
yourself!  I'm  used  to  that  because  I  had 
to  as  a  kid,  when  my  folks  lost  all  their 
money  through  business  reverses.  Youth 
has  obligations  to  his  family  as  well  as 
to  himself,  there's  a  time  for  everything 
and  now  I  owe  my  mother  and  grand- 
parents reasonable  comforts.  When  I  can 
go  out  on  my  own  I'll  leave  this  place 
to  mom  and  she'll  have  the  income  from 
our  tenants.  And  I'm  not,"  he  asserted, 
laughing,  "stingy!  1  bought  us  a  super 
electric  cooking  range,  and  spent  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  dollars  just  for  the 
wiring  it  requires.  But  delivery  on  it  has 
been  delayed  by  the  store.  Poor  mom 
and  grandma  have  had  to  sweat  out  six 
months  so  far  on  their  stove!  But  you've 
tasted  what  they  cook  on  just  an  electric 
plate  meanwhile.  Aren't  they  wonders? 

"Just  because  you  work  with  people 
who  have  a  great  deal  more  money  than 
you  it  shouldn't  throw  you  or  make  you 
envious.  Why,  Edward  G.  Robinson  owns 
a  collection  of  modern  paintings  valued 
at  $1,250,000;  imagine  them  right  in  your 
own  house  as  he  has  his!  I  buy  inexpen- 
sive copies  of  good  art  and  maps  and 
frame  them  for  my  walls.  Now  I  am 
working  with  Walter  Brennan,  who  owns 


a  12,000-acre  cattle  ranch.  I  am  not  in 
their  class  financially,  so  why  not  face  it? 
Why  pose?  How  muc'h  a  person  earns  or 
owns  is  not  the  sum  of  his  or  her  qual- 
ities in  my  book.  What  he  or  she  is  and 
does,  not  what  he  has,  matters  to  me. 

"I  still  haven't  obtained  the  one  lux- 
ury that  appeals  to  me  the  most,"  Lon 
confessed.  "I've  been  dying  for  a  boat 
ever  since  I  was  a  child.  I  want  one 
about  forty  feet  long,  a  Diesel-powered, 
seaworthy  little  yacht  that  can  cruise  up 
and  down  the  entire  Coast.  I  wouldn't 
want  it  to  accommodate  more  than  four, 
on  my  list  enough  of  a  crowd  to  go  to 
sea.  I  drive  to  the  harbor  and  gape  in 
my  spare  time.  I'm  not  a  good  sailor  yet, 
but  as  you  can  guess  from  those  books 
over  there  I  am  studying  navigation  in 
preparation  for  a  wonderful  day." 

On  the  bookshelves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fireplace  I  spotted  a  gold  cup  and 
a  gold  trophy.  He's  never  mentioned 
them  in  interviews.  The  cup  was  awarded 
him,  I  learned,  when  he  was  voted  the 
most  popular  boy  in  his  high  school's 
graduating  class.  You  can  judge  he  won 
it  by  integrity,  brightness,  and  unaffect- 
ed friendliness,  can't  you?  The  trophy 
was  given  him  by  his  fellow  students  at 
the  same  time  because  he  was  the  Vale- 
dictorian. His  grades  throughout  high 
school  averaged  95.5,  were  the  highest  in 
his  class.  So  you  can  see  some  brains  do 
enter  into  movie  star  success.  He  wasn't 
the  handsomest,  the  richest,  or  the  guy 
who  was  on  all  the  teams  or  handed  the 
girls  the  cleverest  compliments. 

"I  think  every  boy  and  girl  out  of  high 
school  ought  to  make  a  determined  effort 


to  go  on  to  college,"  Lon  said.  He  worked 
his  way  through  high  school  and  then 
through  two  years  of  college  in  Los  An- 
geles while  rising  from  lowly  movie  extra 
to  bit  player  to  lead.  "How  can  you  pos- 
sibly understand  the  world  around  you, 
or  yourself,  if  you've  no  basis  for  valid 
comparisons?  You  never  can  know  too 
much!  I  think  our  school  teachers  are 
terribly  underpaid,"  he  added  while  on 
the  subject.  "We  should  vote  pay  raises 
for  them. 

"One  of  the  things  I  like  about  work- 
ing in  movies  is  the  new  things  I  am 
continually  learning.  I've  learned  about 
farm  life  from  the  rural  roles  I've  been 
cast  in.  I'm  glad  they  chose  not  to  use 
a  milking  scene  in  'The  Red  House,'  for 
I  was  bad  trying  to  milk  a  cow!  Two 
mules  are  my  pets  now  in  'Summer 
Lightning,'  the  picture  I'm  making  right 
now  with  June  Haver.  I'd  never  so 
much  as  spoken  to  a  mule  before — isn't 
there  a  lot  of  irony  in  life?  I'm  not  at 
all  excited  by  horse  races,  have  never 
even  wanted  to  go  to  Santa  Anita.  Ahead 
of  me  there's  a  script  wherein  I'm  the 
jockey  who  wins  the  first  Kentucky  Der- 
by. I  have  to  learn  to  make  like  such  a 
character! 

"For  'Bob,  Son  of  Battle,'  I  had  to 
learn  to  play  five  melodies  on  the  violin, 
or  at  least  all  the  proper  fingering  and 
bowing  for  all  the  closeups;  I  don't  know 
who  does  my  actual  playing  for  the  sound 
track — they  never  told  me.  I  also  had  to 
acquire  a  brogue  to  be  the  Scotch  shep- 
herd boy — me,  who's  no  whiz  at  dialects 
and  who's  never  even  counted  one  sheep 
to  get  to  sleep!  I  stay  up  so  late  I  can't 
help  falling  asleep  the  minute  I  hit  the 
bed.  I  even  went  swimming  on  the  Utah 
location  for  'Bob,'  happily  unaware  I  was 
in  a  bottomless  lake,"  he  smiled.  "For  a 
poor  swimmer  I  certainly  get  in  the  deep 
end  of  things! 

"But  whatever  your  job  is,  you  can 
broaden  your  outlook  tremendously  by 
reading  worthwhile  books,"  Lon  said  ear- 
nestly. "I  spend  much  more  on  books 
than  on  dates.  I  never  read  mysteries, 
though  I  like  supernatural  tales  and  the 
funnies.  Aldous  Huxley's  one  of  my  fav- 
orite authors;  I  very  much  want  to  meet 
him  someday.  I  have  met  James  Hilton 
and  he's  offered  to  write  a  film  story  for 
me.  I  believe  one  of  the  main  reasons 
Edison  became  such  a  great  man  was  be- 
cause of  his  passionate  self -education. 
Did  you  ever  know  that  he  had  less  than 
one  term  of  regular  schooling?  That  he 
was  taught  to  read  and  write  and  his 
arithmetic,  too,  by  his  mother?  An  un- 
discerning  school  teacher  told  him  he  was 
too  dumb  to  learn  anything!  The  first 
time  he  entered  a  public  library  he  took 
out  the  first  book  he  saw.  After  finish- 
ing it  he  took  the  one  next  to  it.  One 
day  the  curious  librarian  questioned  him 
as  to  how  many  books  he'd  read.  Edi- 
son answered,  'I've  read  fifteen  feet  of 
them.'  How  could  that  librarian  resist 
helping  him  to  a  plan  of  reading?  She 
gave  him  one,  and  any  librarian  will  do 
the  same  to  the  person  who  wants  knowl- 
edge. I  think  it's  swell  that  today's  high 
school  students  are  doing  much  of  their 
home  work  in  public  libraries.  Those 
here  in  Los  Angeles  are  jammed  with 
kids  taking  advantage  of  all  the  news- 
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Don  Taylor,  formerly  known  as  Pinky  in  "Winged  Victory,"  now  star  of  Universal-Inter- 
national's "Naked  City,"  is  welcomed  to  the  "Song  of  the  Thin  Man"  set,  in  which 
he  plays  a  jazz  cornetist  who  goes  mad,  by  the  Perfect  Wife,  Myrna  Loy.  A  busy  boy! 


papers,  magazines,  world  maps,  and  read- 
ers' guides  that  are  available.  I  used  to 
pore  through  books  full  of  plays  and 
scenarios  in  the  Hollywood  Library. 

"One  of  the  chief  problems  of  youth 
is  whom  shall  you  admire.  I  admire  and 
would  like  to  mention  a  girl  I've  heard 
about.  She  is  twenty-three  and  a  fresh- 
man at  the  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia— recently  she  was  honored  on 
that  campus  for  having  the  highest  grade 
average  of  any  freshman  woman  this 
year.  During  the  war,  while  her  brother 
was  in  the  Navy  and  getting  killed  in 
the  Pacific  for  his  country,  she  worked 
on  an  assembly  line  in  a  war  plant  to  do 
her  share.  Now  she  intends  to  become  a 
practicing  psychologist  and  is  educating 
herself  to  that  end.  She  says  she  has  no 
special  gifts,  that  her  straight  'A'  aver- 
age is  merely  the  measure  of  how  much 
she's  learning.  When  I  think  of  her  do- 
ing so  well,  and  of  the  guide  dog  that's 
the  only  thing  she  asks  from  others — 
because  she  has  been  totally  blind  since 
she  was  three  years  old,  well — !  I  realize 
all  over  again  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  will  to  do.  Maxine  Hogue  is,  to 
me,  a  name! 

"Of  course  I  believe  in  luck.  I've  had 
it.  Yet  you  have  to  be  ready  for  it, 
specifically  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
it.  And  unknowns  always  have  some  sort 
of  a  chance  if  they've  thought  ahead. 
Lee  MacGregor,  a  good-looking  twenty- 
one-year-old  actor  in  the  picture  I'm  on 
now,  was  an  office  boy  at  20th  first.  I 
remember  Frank  MacCown,  who  first 
had  a  lowly  stock  contract  at  my  studio; 
we  always  called  him  'Smoky'  and  pre- 
dicted he'd  get  his  break.  He  didn't 
there.  But  he  tried  again  at  another 
studio,  changed  his  name — and  we  know 
him  now  as  Rory  Calhoun. 

"You  don't  have  to  be  any  sort  of 
prodigy,"  Lon  emphasized.  "I  have 
never  needed  to  be  a  show-off.  As  a 
child  I  didn't  have  'the  dedicated  spirit' 
for  instinctive  acting.  Neither  did  I  meet 
with  the  'customary'  horrified  opposition 
from  my  family  when  I  decided  I  would 
become  an  extra.  We  lived  in  the  poorer 
section  of  Hollywood  and  I  never  thought 
of  acting  until  it  seemed  the  logical  de- 
velopment. At  ten  I  tried  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional dancer,  took  lessons,  got  a  little 
work.  I  couldn't  kid  myself;  I  realized 
after  a  couple  of  years  of  it  that  I'd 
never  be  much  good  at  that.  So  I  stud- 
:ed  singing  instead,  got  work  in  boys' 
<  hoirs.  That  didn't  carry  me  far.  So  next 
I  maneuvered  extra  work  by  sheer  per- 
sistence. I  knocked  on  doors,  literally, 
until  I  got  in.  And  for  four  years  I  was 
an  extra.  You  know  they  never  get  any- 
where!" Lon  said,  chuckling  about  Hol- 
lywood's dictum  on  that  score. 

"I  always  carry  a  spare  tire,  so  to 
speak.  When  I  was  mid-way  through  my 
career  of  movie  extra-ing  I  began  as  an 
extra  in  radio.  How  do  you  crash  radio? 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  did  it.  I  studied  radio 
production  technique,  not  radio  acting,  as 
a  senior  in  high  school  and  wangled  into 
a  few  amateur  radio  shows.  Simultane- 
ously I  laid  out  a  campaign.  It  wasn't 
remarkable;  it  was  persistent.  I  found 
out  that  ten  national  advertising  agen- 
cies produce  and  cast  most  of  the  big 
coast-to-coast  radio  shows.   So  I  made 


the  rounds  of  their  offices  three  times  a 
week  after  school.  That  was  thirty  calls 
each  week.  I  didn't  claim  I  could  spout 
dialects;  I  was  sixteen-,  figured  there  are 
boys  in  radio  shows,  applied  for  voice 
roles  ranging  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
— which  I  figured  I  could  do.  I  gradu- 
ally got — no,  not  jobs! — to  know  all  the 
receptionists  and  secretaries.  Who  would- 
n't after  one  solid  year  of  those  thirty 
calls  per  week  after  school?  It  took  me 
exactly  one  year  before  they  weakened 
and  I  became  'lucky.' "  He  hesitated. 
"Mom!  Where's  the  little  radio  book?" 

Mrs.  McCalhster  brought  it  in.  There, 
in  a  dime-store  tablet,  was  the  factual 
record  of  Lon's  radio  rise.  So  if  you're  a 
demon  for  knowing  'precisely,  read  close- 
ly. This  is  the  first  time  this  has  ever 
been  related. 

After  one  year's  preliminary  effort,  on 
August  13,  1940,  Lon  at  last  managed  to 
win  his  first  professional  radio  chance; 
he  was  paid  $22.50  to  speak  a  few  lines 
as  an  ecstatic  young  soup  salesman  on 
the  commercial  preceding  an  Amos  'n' 
Andy  broadcast.  He  began  with  a  lack 
of  prestige,  you  note.  "I  was  so  over- 
whelmed I  wired  all  my  relatives  to  drop 
everything  and  listen  in!"  Lon  gave  Mac, 
the  Great  Dane  at  his  feet,  an  affection- 
ate pat.  "I  bought  Mac  almost  seven 
years  ago  with  part  of  that  first  radio 
check.  He  was  the  runt  of  the  litter,  but 
look  at  him  now!" 

Thumbing  the  tablet,  I  learned  that 
on  September  9,  1940,  Lon  rated  his  sec- 
ond radio  job,  on  the  Lux  Theater  of  the 
Air  and  made  $86  for  the  bit.  On  Oc- 
tober 13,  1940,  he  made  $52.50  on  Jack 
Benny's  program;  Jack  himself  kindly 
taught  the  newcomer  how  to  pause  for 
the  laugh  when  playing  comedy.  Lon 
had  to  deliver  the  O.  Henry  tagline  to 
that  Benny  script  with  just  the  correct 
inflection.  On  October  28,  1940,  he  made 
$35  in  the  background  of  a  Judy  Gar- 


land-Mickey Rooney  radio  version  of  one 
of  their  films.  Having  worked  in  it  as  an 
extra,  Lon  felt  like  a  genuine  old-timer. 

One.  small  check  after  another  is  listed 
after  that  as  he,  not  proud,  also  can- 
vassed the  smaller  agencies  for  work  on 
local  broadcasts  and  on  sustaining  pro- 
grams. His  first  real  radio  part  was  with 
Myrna  Loy,  William  Powell,  and  Don 
Ameche  in  the  Lux  Theater's  version  of 
"Manhattan  Melodrama."  Lon- recalls  he 
was  the  newsboy  who  uttered  the  open- 
ing line.  He  got  to  play  his  first  good 
scene,  one  that  ran  two  pages  and  pre- 
sented him  as  a  bellhop  in  a  hotel,  with 
Laurence  Olivier,  and  that  was  very  ex- 
citing. He  portrayed,  next,  Gene  Autry 
as  a  boy,  eeeeked  his  way  through  horror 
mysteries,  got  a  stock  contract  for  bit 
roles  on  the  Screen  Guild's  time,  enacted 
one  Trigger  Clancy,  toughie.  He  was 
elated  by  a  dramatic  role  on  Silver  Thea- 
ter with  Burgess  Meredith.  Then  came 
his  first  true  romantic  lead,  in  a  Jean 
Hersholt  show.  When  Joan  Lorring — 
then  Dellie  Ellis — did  the  radio  "A  Date 
With  Judy"  Lon  was  the  boy-friend. 

When  he  does  a  radio  show  now  it  is 
as  a  full-fledged  Hollywood  star  who  is 
paid  accordingly.  But  not  long  ago  he 
gladly  helped  a  war  buddy  inaugurate  a 
new  radio  show  by  guesting  for  free  on 
it  as  the  send-off.  He's  loyal  that  way. 
"Radio  taught  me  to  underplay,"  he  said. 
"On  radio  there  are  no  gestures,  there's 
no  stance;  it  all  must  get  across  subtly 
by  voice.  I  can't  stand  overacting  so 
radio  seemed  quite  natural  to  me.  In  the 
movies  what's  expressed  in  the  eyes  is 
added  to  voice.  Radio  also  taught  me 
proper  timing,  so  I  catch  onto  what  a 
movie  director  wants  in  emphasis  per- 
haps faster  than  had  I  not  had  the  radio 
experience.  I've  never  taken  dramatic 
coaching  because  I  think  personality  is 
unique  and  you  can  figure  your  own  best 
and  bad  mannerisms.  I  still" won't  attempt 
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to  do  anything  in  screen  or  radio  acting 
if  I  can't  find  something  in  the  charac- 
ter in  which  I  can  believe.  That,"  he 
grinned  widely,  "sometimes  takes  a  lot  of 
imagination!  In  this  film  now  in  work 
with  June,  and  it's  grand  to  team  with 
her  again — first  time  since  'Home  in  In- 
diana'— I  have  to  say  convincingly  to  the 
camera,  'If  I  can't  have  a  brother  and 
sister,  then  more  than  anything  else  in 
this  world  I  want  Moonbeam  and  Crow- 
der.'  They  are  two  mules.  And  that 
with  June  in  the  picture! 

"Specialize,"  Lon  said.  "That's  youth's 
magic  key.  I  have  no  stage  training  and 
no  stage  ambitions.  I  was  never  in  a 
school  play  on  purpose.  The  Air  Force 
shoved  me  into  a  couple  of  lines  in  their 
wartime  play  and  I  thus  got  to  tour  the 
United  States  finding  out  what  backstage 
is  like.  It's  just  what  I  supposed,  and 
I'm  not  converted  to  it!  Acting  the  same 
role  over  and  over  again  would  be  boring 
to  me;  in  the  movies  there  is  ever  some- 
thing new  to  do.  But  Judith  Anderson, 
who's  been  acclaimed  by  the  severest 
Broadway  circle  as  a  fine  stage  actress, 
has  offered  me  the  male  lead  in  her  next 
New  York  play.  She  asserts  she  can  take 
me,  novice  that  I'd  be,  and  in  six  weeks 
of  rehearsing  have  me  capable  of  a 
Broadway  performance.  Such  specializa- 
tion works  in  movies,  so  she  may  be 
quite  right.  Allene  Roberts  was  found 
studying  at  Hollywood's  'Stage  8'  Tele- 
vision Theater  and  with  no  screen  expe- 
rience was  able  to  concentrate  like  fury 
and  debut  as  a  leading  lady  with  me. 
You  can  click  in  a  wholly  new  line  if  you 
have  the  potentialities  for  it.  Anyone 
who  stays  stuck  in  a  rut  is  foolish!" 

Modern  youth  as  self-aware  as  Lon 
isn't  going  to  be  muddling  through.  His 
honesty  is  unlimited,  and  this  lack  of 
affectation  is  one  of  his  most  appealing 
traits.  "Peggy  Ann  Garner  beats  the  tar 
out  of  me  at  gin  rummy,"  he'll  say 
truthfully.  Or:  "When  between  pictures 
I  hate  to  go  to  the  studio,  and  only  do 
for  haircuts.  I  don't  learn  anything 
about  acting  by  hanging  around  watch- 
ing others  on  sets;  I  note  the  final  re- 
sults on  the  screen.  You  have  to  develop 
your  own  methods."  His  studious  mind 
is  further  exemplified  by  the  way  he  sees 
the  choice  foreign  films  and  revivals  of 
past  hits,  to  evaluate  them.  On  the  less 
judicious  side,  Lon  falls  for  every  new 
theory  for  sun-tanning  fast  and  then 
doesn't  bask  in  the  sun  long  enough  to 
prove  it.  His  health  is  splendid  except 
for  an  annual  cold  he  acquires  from  stay- 
ing up  too  late;  it  inevitably  robs  him 
of  his  speech  for  a  spell  and  he's  hor- 
ribly hoarse.  "So  I  stay  in  bed  and  pour 
grandma's  old  reliable  cough  syrup  down 
me  until  I  revive.  And  I  get  more  letter- 
writing  done  that  time  of  year  than  any 
other!" 

Typical  of  his  long-range  view  of 
everything,  Lon  not  only  fancies  he  may 
evolve  into  a  writer  when  his  acting  days 
are  through  but  he's  already  practiced 
expressing  himself  accurately  on  paper. 
His  initial  flair  for  writing  poetry  is  being 
nursed  toward  prose.  He  accompanies 
this  transition  with  his  habitual  sense  of 
humor;  when  pressed  as  to  just  what  he's 
writing  now  he  quipped,  "A  play.  I  call 
it  'The  Chosen  One,'  subtitled:  'A  Rainy 
Day  in  Heaven'!" 


Switch  him  onto  the  topic  of  girls  and 
Lon  has  no  problems.  He  thinks  they're 
here  to  stay  and  eventually  expects  one 
of  the  best  ones  will  stay  with  him  as 
Mrs.  M.  Meantime  he's  readying  to  do 
right  by  her;  he  foresees  a  husband's  re- 
sponsibilities, and  romantic  ways  be- 
sides! He'll  be  heartbroken  if  the  girl 
he  chooses  leads  him  on  and  then  disil- 
lusions him.  Besides  Ann  Blyth  he's  been 
dating  Cathy  Downs,  Allene  Roberts, 
Nancy  Walker,  Peggy  Ann  Garner 
("They  call  me  a  cradle-robber!")  and 
a  non-movie  gal  who  shall  be  nameless 
for  awhile  longer.  (When  he's  silent  like 
that  you  know  he's  up  to  something.) 
He  believes  in  elopements  when  all  obli- 
gations to  self  and  families  are  finished 
off.  "I  was  just  going  to  ask  June  Haver 
for  a  date  when  she  eloped  suddenly," 
he  admitted. 

"Girls  shouldn't  follow  fads,"  Lon  said. 
"They  shouldn't  allow  another  girl-friend 
to  boss  them.  A  girl  should  be  as  in- 
dependent and  as  stubborn  about  her 
ideals  as  a  boy.  She  can  attract  the  boy 
she  prefers  by  realizing  men  aren't  all 
alike.  She  can  detect  an  eligible  fellow's 
tastes  simply  by  turning  audience.  Tricky 
techniques  are  passe;  we  can  spot  'em! 
Over  all  spread  the  light  touch.  Good 
grooming,  good  taste,  intelligence,  and 
humor  will  make  any  girl  popular." 

He  hasn't  been  jiving  to  any  dance 
bands  since  getting  out  of  uniform;  he 
prefers  to  dance  in  his  own  or  some  one 
else's  home,  and  when  he  goes  dreamy  he 
waltzes.  He  appreciates  Frank  Sinatra 
and  defends  Frankie  at  the  drop  of  a 
wisecrack.  He  recently  became  twenty- 
four.  Fellows  he  knew  in  the  Army  have 
been  added  to  the  friends  from  college", 
high  school,  and  movie  set  phases  until 
now  he  has  many  real  friends.  His  latest 
tale  about  Army  life  shows  he  is  keeping 


up  with  the  military  life  he's  happily  fin- 
ished. "Did  you  hear  about  the  grand- 
mother in  Philadelphia  who's  sixty-five, 
with  six  children  and  four  grandchildren, 
who's  received  two  letters  from  the  re- 
cruiting office  there  suggesting  she  apply 
for  Army  service?  I'd  certainly  like  to 
have  heard  the  officer  in  charge  of  that 
explaining!" 

Lon  is  completely  serious  about  the 
housing,  job,  and  credit  situations  vet- 
erans are  worrying  about.  "Our  genera- 
tion is  back  from  war  and  we  can't  pass 
the  buck  know.  We  are  responsible  too, 
and  become  more  so  every  day.  Our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  families  and 
friends  isn't  all  we  owe.  We  owe  our 
country  good  citizenship.  That  means 
practicing  it  actively.  Do  you  know  your 
senator  and  congressman?  Do  you  know 
your  representative  in  your  state  legis- 
lature, in  your  city  government?  I'm 
ashamed  when  I'm  ignorant  about  truly 
important  public  matters.  We  can't  be 
complacent.  Making  a  success  of  the 
United  Nations  is  youth's  affair.  We 
can't  be  oblivious  to  the  cold  and  hun- 
ger and  despair  in  Europe  and  Asia.  How 
our  occupation  forces  succeed  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  concerns  us;  we  can't 
breezily  'let  George  do  it'  anymore. 
Racial  tolerance  is  a  problem  we  haven't 
solved  in  our  own  country',  and  should. 
The  greatest  privilege  of  all  for  any 
young  person  in  America  is  his  right  to 
vote.  How  he  exercises  it  is  the  measure 
of  his  intelligence." 

Clear-eyed,  straight-thinking,  Lon  has 
his  head  in  the  clouds  but  his  feet  on  the 
ground.  Unostentatiously,  he  begins  first 
always  in  his  own  home,  and  in  his  own 
heart.  Have  any  problems  you  want  to 
talk  over  with  him?  He'll  trade  direct 
confidences  with  you  any  day  and  you 
will  both  be  the  wiser! 


More  Power  Malone 
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And,  third,  she  is  possessed  of  one  of 
the  strangest  streaks  of  pure  vagueness  I 
have  ever  run  across.  By  this,  I  do  not 
mean  that  she  is  not  mentally  all  there, 
but  simply  that  at  times  she  forgets 
where  she  is  and  comes  out  with  some- 
thing fantastic.  The  classic  example  of 
this  occurred  a  few  months  ago  in  Lon- 
don. Dorothy,  as  you  must  know  by  now, 
was  recently  included  in  a  group  of  Hol- 
lywoodites  who  were  invited  to  England 
for  a  Command  Performance  before  the 
British  Royal  Family.  She  was  naturally 
so  thrilled  by  the  invitation  that  she  was 
in  a  slight  daze  all  the  way  across  the 
Atlantic  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth,  went 
through  the  preliminaries  to  the  big  night 
as  if  she  were  walking  in  her  sleep,  and 
donned  the  beautiful  satin  gown  which 
exactly  matched  her  eyes  as  if  she  were 
dressing  someone  else.  Then  she  was 
whisked  to  the  party,  instructed  in  how 
to  curtsey  to  Their  Majesties,  and  told 
her  place  in  the  line. 

She  managed  to  get  safely  past  the 
King  and  Queen,  though  the  strain  was 
terrific.  Then  her  bad  angel  took  over. 
For,  when  she  reached  the  princesses,  she. 
smiled  sweetly,  stuck  out  her  hand,  and 
said,  to  the  first  one,  "How  do  you  do, 
Elizabeth?" 

"They  reminded  me  of  girls  back 
home,"  Dorothy  told  mc,  contritely.  "All 
the  formality  and  the  Your  Royal  High- 
ness stuff  just  flew  out  of  .my  head.  And, 
do  you  know,  after  the  receiving  line  had 
broken  up,  they  both  came  over  to  me 
and  talked  about  having  seen  me  in  'The 
Big  Sleep?  I  was  so  flattered  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  They  were  two  of  the 
nicest  girls — and  the  prettiest — I  ever 
met." 

This  is  typical  Malone.  Only  she  could 
look  at  two  real,  live  princesses  and  be 
reminded  of  the  girls  she  knew  in  her 
home  town!  And  only  she  could  get  away 
with  completely  skipping  all  the  court 
etiquette.  For  she  herself  is  as  well-bred 
as  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  Rose,  as  pret- 
ty, as  charming,  and  as  young. 

She  is  now  twenty-two.  And,  by  what 
~she  still  considers  pure  accident,  she  is 
now  playing  in  the  lead  opposite  Dennis 
Morgan  and  Jack  Carson  in  a  movie 
called  "Two  Guys  Irom  Texas."  Like  all 
the  other  things  she's  done,  she  didn't 
plan  this,  either.  It  just  happened.  She 
"joined"  the  picture  business,  so  to  speak. 

Let's  begin  at  the  beginning:  Dorothy 
was  born  January  30,  1925,  in  Dallas, 
Texas.  Her  father  was  with  the  tele- 
phone company  there,  and  at  this  point 
is  something  peculiarly  termed  "a  dis- 
bursement auditor."  (Dorothy  is  vague 
about  that,  too.)  She  has  two  brothers 
bearing  the  name  of  "Maloney,"  the  "y" 
being  part  of  the  original  spelling  of  her 
surname  which  Warner  Brothers  later 
changed.  Amazingly,  she  labels  young 
Bill,  aged  9,  and  Bob,  14,  "very  cute," 
thereby  tossing  aside  tradition. 

The  minute  she  got  into  grammar 
school,  she  began  her  round  of  extra- 
curricular activity.  As  a  child  at  Ursel- 
line  Academy,  she  started  appearing  in 
plays,  for  instance.  "You  know:  the  lit- 


tle skits  they  did  in  class,  and  the 
speeches  they  had  for  clubs  and  gradua- 
tion and  such  stuff.  And  I  used  to  do 
dances,  too,  when  anyone  dropped  a 
hat." 

Chapeaux  were  falling  like  flies,  evi- 
dently, for  her  constant  appearances  be- 
fore her  public  caused  her  mates  to  no- 
tice her  to  the  extent  of  electing  her 
secretary  to  the  class.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  For  Dorothy  could  never  remem- 
ber from  one  meeting  to  the  next  where 
she  had  put  the  minutes.  Every  time 
she  knew  she  would  be  called  on  to  per- 
form her  secretarial  duties,  she  would  go 
through  three  mad  hours  of  searching  all 
her  notebooks,  calling  her  mother  fran- 
tically to  see  if  the  papers  had  been  left 
at  home,  and  digging  around  in  her  desk. 
Eventually,  at  least  the  rough  notes 
would  turn  up  and  her  bad  memory 
would  be  safe  from  detection — by  her 
fellow  pupils.  But  one  nun  knew  all 
about,  it,  watched  the  process  every  time, 
and  shook  her  head. 

At  last,  elections  came  around  again. 
The  nun  got  up  before  the  class  and  gave 
a  long  dissertation  about  the  girls  being 
"more  careful"  whom  they  chose  for  of- 
fice (meanwhile  glancing  at  Dorothy) , 
about  how  they  should  pick  someone 
with  responsibility,  and  so  on.  Through 
all  this,  young  Miss  Malone  sat  and 
squirmed:  she  didn't  know  where  the 
minutes  for  that  meeting  were  either. 

The  ballots  were  cast.  And  what  hap- 
pened? "They  elected  me,"  Dorothy  said. 
"They  elected  me — president!" 

By  the  time  she"  had  reached  high 
school,  this  sort  of  thing  was  common- 
place, as  was  her  membership  on  various 
athletic  teams.  And  she  insists  she  never 
planned  any  of  it.  "Someone  would  be 
getting  up  a  tennis  team,"  she  says,  sad- 
ly, "and  she'd  need  someone  else.  And 
I'd  be  it." 

Since  Dottie  was  equally  proficient  in 
not  only  tennis  but  swimming,  basket- 


ball, and  horsemanship,  you  can  see  that 
life  got  a  bit  confused  at  times.  And, 
when  you  put  her  athletic  program  on 
top  of  her  continual  appearance  in  plays 
at  school,  on  top  of  her  career  in  politics, 
and  on  top  of  the  fact  that  she  had  to 
study  occasionally,  you  will  be  sure  that 
she  didn't  often  get  to  bed  nights. 

All  this,  however,  impressed  the  peo- 
ple who  run  colleges.  When  time  came 
for  Dorothy  to  graduate  from  high 
school,  a  shower  of  scholarship  offers  be- 
gan to  pour  in.  Astounding  as  it  may  be, 
she  was  given  free  tickets  to  Stevens 
College,  Montecillo,  Bryn  Mawr,  and, 
finally,  Hockaday  School  for  Girls  in 
Dallas.  The  big  shots  of  these  places 
took  notice,  by  the  way,  not  only  of  her 
outside  activities  but  also  of  "scholar- 
ship, leadership,  and  character."  Fright- 
ening, isn't  it? 

Dorothy  chose  Hockaday  because  it 
was  in  her  home  town  and  thanked  all 
the  others  politely.  She  went  there  for 
one  year  and  then  matriculated  to  South- 
ern Methodist  University.  During  that 
year,  incidentally,  she  investigated  a  field 
she  had  previously  missed,  journalism. 
She  won  a  couple  of  writing  contests. 
Natch! 

At  SMU,  she  did  plays  again,  of 
course.  One  was,  oddly  enough,  a  thing 
called  "Starbound"  written  by  a  man  in 
Hollywood,  Allan  Ken  ward,  and  first 
produced  about  nine  years  ago  at  The 
Hollywood  Studio  Club.  When  she  did 
its  leading  role  in  college,  she  had  no 
idea  that  in  a  very  short  time  she  would 
not  only  be  in  Hollywood  herself  but 
actually  living  in  the  place  Mr.  Ken- 
ward  had  written  about. 

An  RKO  talent  scout,  Eddie  Rubin, 
saw  her .  in  the  play  and  immediately 
began  doing  nip-ups.  First  he  asked  per- 
mission to  take  some  color  stills  of  her. 
These  were  shipped  to  the  bosses  in  Cal- 
ifornia— and  they  began  doing  nip-ups. 
Then  Rubin  asked  her  to  make  a  test. 
That  test  was  like  no  other  ever  given 
an  unknown  actress.  Not  only  was  she 
allowed  to  choose  her  own  material  (a 
scene  from  "Heaven  Can  Wait")  but  the 
thing  took  place  in  her  own  living  room! 


The  blissful  Van  and  Evie  Johnson  don  swimming  togs  and  make  good  use  of  the  swimming  pool 
of  their  new  Santa  Monica  home.  They  expect  to  be  proud  parents  when  January  rolls  around. 
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The  Maloney  family  reacted  in  its 
usual  fashion.  Dorothy  was  slightly  con- 
fused, convinced  it  was  all  some  kind  of 
a  gag.  She  had  never  considered  coming 
to  Hollywood  and  was  quite  sure  that 
Rubin  was  merely  filling  up  an  empty 
Thursday  afternoon  by  testing  her.  Her 
mother  was  so  casual  that  she  went 
downtown  shopping  when  the  men  came 
with  the  motion  picture  equipment.  And 
her  father,  who  had  previously  been 
against  the  whole  business,  was  the  only 
one  who  paid  any  attention  to  what  was 
going  on.  He  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  and  muttered  to  himself. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  of  them,  a  con- 
tract arrived  in  the  mail  about  two  weeks 
later.  Dorothy  read  it,  signed  it,  and 
sent  it  back — and  then  got  vague  again. 
Instead  of  jumping  up  and  down,  she 
still  retained  the  sense  of  unreality  she'd 
felt  during  her  test.  She  could  go  to 
Hollywood  and  be  in  the  movies,  she 
thought.  And  the  idea  struck  her  in  the 
same  fashion  as,  she  would  get  married 
some  day  and  have  a  family  and  grow 
old.  That  wasn't  real,  either. 

Astonishingly,  six  months  passed  in 
this  blue  haze.  Dorothy,  who  loved  Dal- 
las and  still  does,  was  having  fun  at 
home.  She  didn't  realize  that  RKO  had 
a  definite  lien  on  her  services.  But  final- 
ly came  a  wire  which  said,  "If  you're 
coming  out,  come  now.  If  not,  skip  it  for 
good."  And,  since  RKO  also  offered  to 
pay  her  mother's  expenses  out  to  the 
Coast,  the  two  of  them  decided  going  to 
Hollywood  would  be  a  nice  sort  of  "vaca- 
tion" anu  climbed  on  a  train. 

Since  then,  the  vacation  has  turned 
into  a  career.  After  seven  months  with 
RKO,  Dorothy  went  over  to  Warners 
and  began  playing  bigger  and  bigger 
parts.  The  best,  up  to  now,  were  in  "The 
Big  Sleep"  and  "Night  And  Day,"  and 
perhaps  it  was  these  which  brought  her 
the  invitation  to  meet  royalty  along  with 
Ray  Milland,  Joan  Bennett,  Pat  O'Brien, 
and  a  galaxy  of  other  stars.  And  to  her 
that  whole  trip  was  so  fantastic  that 
even  now  she  does  not  quite  feel  it  hap- 
pened, and  is  apt  to  say,  dreamily,  "Oh, 
I  had  a  lovely  time,"  if  someone  asks 
her  if  it  was  fun. 

The  one  real  thing  in  Dorothy's  life  is, 
strangely,  Dallas.  I  realize  that  my  chat- 
ting about  her  "sense  of  unreality"  and 
so  forth  may  make  her  sound  a  little 
nuts  and  she  is  anything  but.  However, 
movies  and  all  the  attendant  whoop-de- 
doo  were  and  are  an  accident,  she  thinks. 
She  didn't  plan  to  get  into  pictures, 
didn't  work  for  it  as  lots  of  other  girls 
have,  and  knows  few  people  in  Holly- 
wood even  now.  So  the  screen  remains 
unfamiliar.  Only  Dallas,  her  family,  and 
her  Texas  friends  are  truly  "home"  and 
close  to  her  heart. 

Thus,  whenever  she  has  a  few  weeks 
off,  she  packs  her  bags  for  the  wide  open 
spaces.  Once  she  even  flew  down  for  a 
weekend:  a  friend  was  getting  married 
on  a  certain  Sunday  and  it  never  oc- 
curred to  her  not  to  be  there.  That  was 
automatic.  The  friend  was  someone  she 
knew,  if  you  get  me,  not  merely  an  ac- 
quaintance like  the  people  in  Hollywood. 
There  are  a  few  Hollywoodites,  of  course, 
who  have  risen  above  the  acquaintance 
tag.  Mark  Stevens'  wife,  Annelle,  who 


came  from  Dallas,  too.  Some  girls  she 
knew  at  the  Studio  Club.  Her  agent. 
Some  boys  she  goes  out  with,  boys  not 
connected  with  the  picture  business.  And 
she  admits  that  Hollywood  itself  is  be- 
coming less  strange.  For  one  thing,  she 
has  at  last  moved  from  one  room  at  the 
Club  to  a  tiny  house  in  Westwood.  It's 
on  sorority  row,  a  couple  of  blocks  from 
the  UCLA  campus,  and  the  girls  she  sees 
there  are  like  the  girls  at  SMU. 

Occasionally,  too,  she  finds  herself  in 
the  social  swing.  And  she  declares  that 
she  likes  it — but  only  occasionally.  She 
was  thrilled,  for  instance,  to  have  Jimmy 
Stewart  for  a  dinner  partner,  for  she  had 
always  wanted  to  meet  him,  just  as  you 
have.  And  not  long  ago  she  went  to  a 
big  fancy  dress  party  at  Atwater  Kent's. 

•   


stretched,  yawned,  felt  no  embarrassment 
and  therefore  displayed  none. 

"Acting,  he  says,"  Ronnie  went  along 
with  the  gag.  "I'm  supposed  to  be  asleep 
in  this  scene.  I  give  you  the  real  thing — 
an  Academy  Award  performance!  The 
way  I  look  at  it,  Mr.  Warner's  making 
money  on  the  deal.  Besides,  I  left  Janie 
and  the  kids  at  Palm  Springs  five  o'clock 
this  morning  and  drove  all  the  way  back. 
I'm  three  hours  behind  in  the  shut-eye 
department." 

It  couldn't  have  possibly  happened  be- 
fore— before  those  four  years  in  service, 
to  be  exact.  It's  a  changed  Ronnie  Rea- 
gan, same  chassis  but  additional  im- 
provements on  this  new  1947  model. 
Practically  perfect  as  far  as  "nice  guy" 
qualities  were  concerned,  he  was  still  too 
intense  at  times,  prone  to  take  his  work 
so  seriously  that  he  got  very  little  kick 
out  of  it  in  return.  By  his  own  admis- 
sion, he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
"B  and  B"  club. 

"I  used  to  be  able  to  find  more  rea- 
sons for  batting  my  brains  out,"  he  re- 
flects. "At  the  rate  I  was  going,  by  this 
time  I  would  have  been  playing  Mar- 
garet O'Brien's  grandfather.  Life  is  seri- 
ous and  no  thinking  person  could  live 
unaware  of  the  many  world  problems  to- 
day. I'll  always  do  what  I  can  to  help, 
but  it  isn't  a  one-man  job.  In  the  mean- 
time I've  discovered  it's  pretty  impor- 
tant to  take  time  out,  dust  off  the  sense 
of  humor  and  relax  about  things.  It's 
important  to  the  survival  of  the  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  those  who  touch  his  life." 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the  re- 
formation of  Ronnie.  Good  things  have 
happened.  Probably  first  and  foremost 
on  his  list  are  the  good  things  that  have 
happened  to  Jane.  Like  millions  of  war- 
weary  women,  Jane  had  to  carry  the  ball 
alone.  One  day  when  he  could  look  back 
on  the  pressure  of  the  past,  civilian  Rea- 
gan discovered  his  bride  of  seven  years 
had  developed  into  a  beautifully  mel- 
lowed, mature  woman.  Her  stature  as 
an  actress  had  gained  the  momentum 
that  carried  her  through  "The  Yearling" 
and  won  her  a  nomination  for  an  Aca- 
demy Award.  Being  very  much  in  love, 
he  was  naturally  proud  and  pleased. 

"Janie  never  once  expected  to  win  the 


That  was  socially  swinging  at  its  best. 

Even  in  such  a  rarified  atmosphere, 
however,  she  was  Malone,  not  a  movie 
star.  And  she  got  to  the  party  in  her 
owti  fashion.  Her  agent  was  to  take  her 
at  first.  Then  Dorothy  discovered  that 
he  had  another  date  as  well.  So  instead 
of  yelping  that  she  was  his  client,  that 
he  must  escort  her  and  so  forth,  she  told 
him  to  go  on  ahead,  that  she  wasn't 
ready  yet.  Ten  minutes  later,  she  was  in 
a  cab  bound  for  Atwater  Kent's  palace, 
all  alone  except  for  the  driver.  And  he, 
for  one,  will  never  forget  that  evening. 
She  was  completely  casual;  he  nearly  had 
a  stroke.  For  through  the  streets  and 
avenues  of  the  entire  town  he  carried  an 
Indian  princess — complete  with  plumes 
three  feet  high  atop  her  head! 


Academy  Award,"  explains  Ronnie. 
"Both  of  us  admire  Olivia  deHavilland 
tremendously  but  I  still  have  to  admit 
that  I  thought  Jane  would  get  it.  When 
she  didn't  I  was  very  disappointed.  To- 
day, and  I  say  it  unbiased,  she  is  a  very 
fine  actress.  For  ten  years  she  was  pushed 
around,  ofttimes  wasted.  But  her  expe- 
rience should  serve  as  a  shining  example 
to  every  new  actress.  Janie  kept  learning 
and  improving.  When  the  big  moment 
came,  she  was  ready  for  it." 

Shortly  after  he  completed  "Stallion 
Road"  (his  first  post-war  movie)  and 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  making 
"Night  Unto  Night"  (with  Viveca  Lind- 
fors,  the  sensational  Swede)  he  was  elect- 
ed to  succeed  Robert  Montgomery  as 
President  of  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild. 
(Bob  is  now  a  producer  and  therefore 
resigned  because  he  felt  his  qualifications 
had  changed.)  Ronnie,  who  is  also  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee, was  a  popular  choice.  Certainly 
one  who  will  faithfully  serve  the  actors 
he  understands  and  the  industry  he  re- 
spects. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pre-war  Reagan 
would  have  accepted  his  new  responsi- 
bilities in  a  frenzy.  Just  as  serious  and 
equally  sincere,  he  still  found  a  moment 
to  take  advantage  of  one  of  the  humor- 
ous aspects.  As  an  employee  he  was  un- 
der contract  to  Warner  Brothers,  there- 
fore they  were  the  boss.  As  President 
of  the  Actors'  Guild,  he  represented  all 
actors  including  those  at  his  own  studio. 
Should  controversy  arise,  he  naturally 
was  on  their  side  and  in  his  capacity  must 
perform  as  mediator. 

The  morning  following  his  appoint- 
ment, Ronnie  went  to  the  studio  ward- 
robe department.  "I'd  like  to  borrow  a 
shiny  double-breasted  blue  coat,  a  derby 
and  a  big  black  cigar,"  he  grinned.  "I've 
got  to  make  my  first  official  appearance 
as  a  labor  boss." 

4  few  minutes  later  he  dropped  by 
Jack  L.  Warner's  office.  "Well,  Mr. 
Warner,"  he  kidded,  as  he  flourished  the 
burning  El  Ropo,  "how  are  you  treating 
the  actors?" 

Working  just  as  hard,  Ronnie  man- 
aged to  kid  and  clown  throughout  the 
making  of  his  recent  pictures.  "Stallion 
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night  they  premiered  "The  Yearling." 
It  was  a  pretty  thrilling  moment  in  her 
life  and  for  the  occasion  Janie  outdid 
herself.  The  specially  designed  gown  she 
wore  had  a  huge  billowing  skirt  that  re- 
quired eight  yards  of  satin,  as  well  as 
several  petticoats.  It  was  the  effect  she 
wanted  and  Janie  gave  no  thought  to 


Alf  Kjellin  is  coming  to  town  to  appear 
in  David  O.  Selznick  pictures.  So  take  a 
look,  girls!  Here  he  is  with  Mai  Zetter- 
ling,  stars  of  the  Swedish  film,  "Tor- 
ment," which  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prix 
du  Cinema  at  International  Film  Festival. 


practicability  until  just  before  they  left 
for  the  theater.  Her  garter  snapped! 

From  every  conceivable  angle  and  po- 
sition she  tried  to  reach  it.  Finally,  in 
nervous  desperation  she  summoned  the 
cook  and  the  children's  nurse.  "Will  you 
please  see  if  you  can  find  my  garter  and 
fasten  it?"  she  gasped.  "It's  GOT  to  be 
in  there  some  place!" 

Janie  naturally  won't  be  making  any 
more  pictures  until  after  September.  At 
Warner  Brothers,  where  she  and  Ronnie 
first  met  ten  years  ago,  they  have  elabor- 
ate and  worthy  plans  for  her  future.  In 
the  meantime,  Ronnie's  busy  on  "Voice 
of  the  Turtle,"  carrying  on  with  his 
duties  as  the  Screen  Actors'  Guild  Presi- 
dent and  to  put  it  into  his  own  words: 
"Getting  well  paid  for  work  I'd  do  for 
nothing  because  I  have  such  a  good  time 
doing  it." 

As  further  proof  (if  necessary)  of  his 
proficiency  and  popularity,  recently  Ron- 
nie was  asked  if  he'd  like  to  run  for 
Senator.  He  appreciated  the  honor  but 
he  declined  it  gracefully.  "I'm  a  happy 
man  just  the  way  things  are,"  he  an- 
swered. "And  I  believe  in  letting  well 
enough  alone." 

He  knows  what  he's  saying  and  in 
what  direction  he's  going.  He  always 
has.  Undoubtedly,  always  will.  But 
we're  still  sorry  he  didn't  take  'em  up 
on  the  offer.  It  would  have  been  nice 
voting  for  him. 

Editor's  note:  As  we  go  to  press, 
tragedy  has  strudk  the  Reagans. 
Friends  and  fans  grieve  with  Jane 
and  Ronnie  over  the  -premature  birth 
and  death  of  their  baby  daughter. 
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Road"  was  perhaps  his  happiest  venture. 
It  was  all  about  horses  and  he  knows 
horses,  owns  horses  and  loves  horses. 
He's  also  a  good  business  man,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  h'orses.  Jealous  of  his 
riding  ability  (and  well  he  should  be)  he 
insisted  on  doing  all  his  own  jumping — 
though  a  double  drew  pay  just  the  same. 
When  he  discovered  an  equine  actor  gets 
$25.00  a  day,  Ronnie  quickly  got  in 
touch  with  the  production  department. 

"How  about  using  Tarbaby,  my  own 
thoroughbred?"  he  inquired  eagerly.  "We 
need  the  money  for  the  baby's  bank." 

It  was  a  gag  when  he  said  it — the  part 
about  the  baby,  that  is.  Although  they 
have  Maureen  and  Michael,  the  Reagans 
had  been  hoping  to  make  it  a  trio.  By 
the  time  the  Tarbaby  fund  was  estab- 
lished, the  third  baby  was  on  the  way! 
Ronnie  was  pretty  excited  when  Janie 
told  him  the  news. 

When  she  arrived  in  America,  a  thrilled 
Viveca  Lindfors  was  subjected  to  a  maze 
of  first  impressions.  Chief  amongst  them 
was  one — Ronald  Reagan.  Seriously,  he 
couldn't  have  been  kinder  or  more  under- 
standing of  her  loneliness,  her  problems 
of  facing  a  strange  camera  in  a  strange 
country.  She  was  fortunate  indeed  that 
"Night  Unto  Night"  was  her  first  Amer- 
ican-made movie,  with  Ronnie  in  it.  He 
started  right  off  by  nicknaming  her 
"Svenska."  Together  with  Brod  Craw- 
ford, they  played  jokes  on  her  and  teased 
her  about  the  language.  Never  did  a 
Swedish  sense  of  humor  develop  with 
such  rapidity.  The  first  time  she  forgot 
her  lines  and  burst  out  with  "Holy 
Toledo,"  Ronnie  fell  flat  on  his  face! 

Came  the  day,  too,  when  Viveca  got 
even.  Several  times  when  press  repre- 
sentatives came  on  the  set  to  meet  the 
new  star,  Ronnie  quickly  came  over,  took 
Viveca's  hand  adoringly  and  with  a  seri- 
ous face  turned  to  the  correspondent  and 
said:  "Please  don't  print  our  secret — 
but  we  are  going  around  together." 

It  shouldn't  happen  to  a  serious  Swede! 
Before  she  caught  on,  Viveca,  who  has  a 
husband  and  children,  protested  and  pro- 
claimed her  innoncence.  Then  one  day 
Ronnie  had  a  visitor  on  the  set — a  high- 
ranking  general  he  had  known  in  the 
service.  In  the  midst  of  a  serious  con- 
versation, up  came  Viveca.  Throwing  her 
arm  around  him  and  overplaying  the 
scene  to  the  hilt,  she  exclaimed:  "OK, 
darling,  I  have  missed  you  so  much. 
Even  if  you  are  not  working,  please 
don't  stay  away  from  me  this  long,  ever 
again!" 

It  just  so  happened  that  Jane  was  in 
New  York  at  the  time.  An  amused  but 
confused  Ronnie  talked  faster  than  he 
ever  did  when  he  started  out  in  life  as  a 
sports  announcer. 

Ronnie  and  Jane  are  faced  with  a 
housing  problem.  Originally  they  had 
planned  on  a  combination  ranch  and 
country  house.  A  place  with  plenty  of 
room  for  plenty  of  kids  and  stables  where 
they  can  breed  horses.  (They're  already 
expecting  their  first  colt  at  their  rented 
stable  in  the  valley) .  Building  materials 
are  scarce,  the  prices  out  of  all  propor- 
tion. In  the  meantime  they'll  have  to 
squeeze  on  another  room  to  the  hilltop 
home  overlooking  Hollywood. 

The  prize  story  which  Ronnie  loves  to 
tell  on  the  Janie  he  loves,  concerns  the 


appeal,  he  still  doesn't  play  upon  his 
charm.  Rather,  he  does  everything  he 
can  to  be  blunt  and  unprepossessing.  He 
tears  himself  down,  and  none  too  subtly. 
Declaring  he  came  to  California  when  he 
was  sixteen,  rode  the  rods  to  get  here, 
was  expelled  from  school,  you  get  the 
impression  he  didn't  have  much  of  a 
chance  to  get  an  education.  What  he 
doesn't  tell  you  is  that  he  later  went 
back  to  school;  to  college,  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

That's  typical.  Indeed,  his  conversa- 
tion is  a  red  herring  intended  to  keep 
you  from  discovering  what  he  is  really 
like.  He  kids  himself  with  happy  malice, 
gleefully  wondering  how  much  of  what 
he  says  you  will  take  seriously.  Testing 
you,  he'll  say  of  his  fans:  "I  wish  they 
would  all  write  the  payroll  department. 
Or  maybe  they  could  try  a  campaign  to 
get  me  a  dressing  room.  I'm  still  using 
Larry  Tierney's."  Of  his  childhood,  he'll 
remark  with  tongue-in-cheek:  "We  lived 
from  pillar  to  post,  always  dodging  land- 
lords." Of  his  father,  who  was  short  and 
who  died  when  he  was  two,  he  says: 
"My  father  was  a  midget."  Of  his 
mother,  he'll  remark  darkly:  "She  used 
to  be  a  linotype  operator  on  the  Bridge- 
port Post.  Now  she  lives  out  here  and 
spends  her  time  denying  she  ever  knew 
me."  If  you  ask  what  he  did  before  he 


started  in  pictures,  he'll  rattle  off  chat- 
tily: "I  was  a  fighter,  a  life  guard,  a 
longshoreman,  a  sailor,  a  bouncer,  a  shoe 
salesman.  Somehow  no  one  could  ever 
see  me  as  a  shoe  salesman,  particularly 
my  boss!" 

He  constantly  belittles  his  talents.  He 
has  written  beautiful  fiction.  One  short 
story,  which  appeared  in  Esquire,  was 
about  a  bird  who  fell  in  love  with  a  man. 
Such  a  subject  and  plot  shows  great 
imagination  and  sensitivity.  Yet  if  you 
ask  him  why  he  stopped  writing,  he'll 
say:  "It  got  pretty  confusing —  too  much 
work.  Too  many  people  wanted  me  to 
do  it.  You  know?  'That's  good!  Don't 
throw  it  in  the  wastepaper  basket!'  Some- 
body always  looking  over  your  shoulder. 
It  became  everybody  else's  business.  I'm 
a  lazy  guy.  Writing  is  work." 

His  theme  song  is  that  he's  lazy.  For 
instance,  he  used  to  write  lyrics  for 
songs.  The  specialized  type  of  lyric  used 
in  night  clubs.  He  was  very  successful 
at  this  and  in  much  demand.  "I  was 
doing  quite  well,"  he  reports  gloomily, 
"until  they  began  to  offer  me  more 
money.  Somebody  called  me  up  and 
offered  me  a  $500  advance  and  $2500  on 
a  song  just  for  someone  who  was  open- 
ing a  club  in  Las  Vegas.  That  did  it — 
too  much  responsibility.  I  quit." 

Yes,  he's  lazy  That's  what  the  man 
says,  and  wants  you  to  believe.  Yet  he 
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Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


To  dramatize  your  eyes,  should  you  — 

□  Keep  'em  rolling 

□  Bead  your  lashes 
D  Dodge  dark  lipstick 

You  needn't  go  theatrical  to  get  him  to 
notice  those  glimmers.  Come-hither  glances 
may  scare  him  off.  (Likewise,  "movie" 
lashes.)  A  subtler  trick  is  to  dodge  dark 
lipstick.  Paler  shades  are  right  for  you  .  .  . 
tend  to  add  size  to  your  eyes.  And  speaking 
of  size  .  .  .  did  you  know  Kotex  (and  only 
Kotex)  comes  in  3  sizes?  So  when  you 
choose  from  Regular,  Junior  and  Super 
Kotex  you're  sure  of  having  a  napkin 
that's  exactly  right  for  you. 


Which  can  help  you  land  the  job? 

□  Your  grooming 

□  Your  manner 

□  Your  voice 

Pipsqueaks  and  Timid  Tillies  don't  score 
with  the  personnel  department.  But  shy- 
ness and  a  tense  voice  needn't  plague  you 
—  if  you're  sure  you  look  smooth.  That's 
one  reason  why  good  grooming  is  vital. 
(Especially  in  that  first  interview.)  It's  a 
prop  for  your  poise.  On  trying  days,  let 
Kotex  help,  because  Kotex  coddles  you 
with  comfort;  softness  that  doesn't  desert 
you.  Kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft  while  you 
wear  it,  so  you  can  take  poise  for  granted! 


To  rale,  must  your  date  be— 

□  A  big-fime  spender 

□  A  joe  with  a  jalopy 

□  Jusi  a  grand  guy 

Would  you  only  date  a  big  wallet  deal  — 
or  only  a  character  who  can  chauffeur  you 
around?  Too  bad  to  be  labelled  a  snob- 
sister.  Lads  like  to  rate  for  themselves 


alone.  A  really  charming  girl  is  sincere. 
Self-assured,  too  .  .  .  and  when  you  go 
dating  at  certain  times,  remember  those 
flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex  prevent  revealing 
outlines.  What's  more,  that  Kotex  San- 
itary Belt  keeps  you  oh-so-comfortable. 
Yes!  Because  it's  all-elastic,  adjustable  — 
lets  you  bend  without  binding. 


More  women  choose  KOTEX* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


Would  a  well  bred  week-end  guest  — 

□  Expecf  fo  be  waited  on 

□  Help  with  the  housework 

□  Leave  it  to  her  hostess 

A  guest  is  supposed  to  relax,  you  may 
say  ...  so  why  lift  your  lily-white  hand? 
One  thing  is  certain:  When  visiting  at 
"those"  times,  you  can  relax  about  sani- 
tary protection  worries.  For  with  that 
exclusive  safety  center  of  Kotex,  you  get 
extra  protection.  You're  chafe- free.  Really 
comfortable.  You  can  breeze  through  your 
share  of  those  household  chores.  Then  why 
not  be  helpful?  The  considerate  guest  goes 
places  .  .  .  more  often! 


what  girls 
forW  most! 


□  Remove  makeup  at  bedtime 

□  Repair  chipped  nail  polish 

□  Buy  a  new  sanitary  belt 

Could  be  you  do  keep  your  nails 
neat  .  .  .  and  your  face  scrubbed, 
at  curfew.  Yet,  like  most  girls, 
chances  are  you  forget  to  buy  a 
new  sanitary  belt  .  .  .  keep  putting 
it  off  until  "next  time."  But  to  get 
all  the  comfort  your  napkin  gives, 
now's  the  time  to  buy  a  new  Kotex 
Sanitary  Belt! 

You  see— the  Kotex  Belt  is  made 
to  lie  flat,  without  twisting  or  curl- 
ing. Yes,  a  Kotex  Belt  gives  you 
snug,  comfortable  fit.  It's  adjust- 
able .  .  .  all-elastic  .  .  .  non-binding' 


Kotex 
Sanitary 

Belt 

Ask  for  it  by  name 
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got  out  of  the  Army  at  11:15  one  Oc- 
tober morning  in  1945  and  was  at  work 
on  "Till  the  End  of  Time"  at  2:30  that 
afternoon.  Since  then  he  has  not  had 
one  day  off.  He  has  made  "The  Locket," 
"Pursued,"  "Undercurrent,"  "Out  of  the 
Past,"  and  "Crossfire."  He  has  even 
worked  on  many  Sundays.  "I'm  think- 
ing of  starting  a  BE  KIND  TO  ROB- 
ERT MITCHIIM  WEEK."  he  gags,  "so 
I  can  get  some  rest." 

While  this  lightness,  this  facetiousness, 
this  snide  sense  of  humor  is  a  definite 
part  of  his  personality,  still  it  isn't  until 
he  begins  to  talk  honestly  and  authori- 
tatively about  things  which  are  dear  to 
his  heart  that  his  more  serious  side 
comes  to  the  fore.  Then  there's  a  quick 
and  stubborn  set  to  his  chin,  a  derisive 
tone  to  his  voice  as  he  punches  and  hits 
Hollywood  tradition  right  on  its  classical 
profile. 

He  didn't  have  a  difficult  time,  for  in- 
stance, getting  into  pictures.  He  just 
applied  for  a  job  and  got  it — in  the 
"Hopalong  Cassidy"  series.  "Everybody 
always  makes  it  sound  so  tough,"  he  says 
tersely.  "The  only  trouble  is  that  they 
never  starved  before.  Well,  I've  been 
starving — so  to  speak — since  I  was  two 
years  old.  I  came  out  here  and  got  a 
job  at  $40  a  week.  Those  actors  who 
suffer  it  through  never  think  of  getting 
a  job.  They  live  six  in  a  room  and 
really  think  they're  starving  while  they 
wait  for  a  call  from  Central  Casting. 
They've  probably  never  gone  days  on 
end  without  eating.  They  don't  know. 
What  the  hell  do  you  think  I've  been 
doing  all  my  life?  I've  been  hungry  too 
many  times  to  count  When  I'm  hungry, 
I  get  a  job.  I  don't  sit  around  waiting 
for  something  to  happen.  Misery.  These 
success  stories  full  of  misery!  Really! 
I've  got  a  life  story  I  could  write  a  book 
about.  Just  before  I  came  out  here,  I 
had  just  gotten  off  the  chain  gang.  How 
do  you  like  that?  I'm  serious.  I'm  not 
kidding.  They  just  threw  me  in  the  can 
down  in  Georgia.  No  means  of  support. 
Imagine,  a  kid  of  15!  So  they  tell  me 
their  hard  luck  stories:  'How  I  starved 
to  become  a  star!'  What's  wrong  with  a 
little  honest  starvation?  It  makes  you 
appreciate  steak!" 

That  kind  of  a  broadside  can  make  a 
whole  room  come  to  abrupt  silence,  the 
more  deadly  because  Bob's  words  are 
true  and  honest. 

He's  noted  for  speaking  his  mind.  In 
a  room  of  huntsmen,  he  isn't  afraid  to 
say:  "I  don't  like  to  kill.  I'm  suspicious 
of  guys  that  shoot  birds  and  rabbits. 
Why  don't  they  go  down  to  the  market 
and  buy  one  instead  of  marching  around 
in  the  woods?  If  they  do  it  because  they 
love  the  'great  outdoors,'  why  don't  they 
do  their  shooting  with  a  camera?" 

He's  equally  frank  about  the  motion 
picture  industry.  He'd  like  to  do  some- 
thing worthwhile.  Some  of  his  pictures 
have  not  made  him  too  happy.  Of  one, 
he  says  sarcastically,  "It  set  back  the 
cinema  about  forty  years."  He's  also 
analytical  about  his  acting  ability,  say- 
ing, "The  only  faculty  I  have  is  making 
bad  lines  sound  good.  But  I  can't  make 
a  good  line  sound  better.  Still,  at  least 
the  bad  lines  don't  sound  any  worse.  I 
guess  I  should  have  started  sooner. 
When  you  first  start  in  pictures,  you 


have  a  lot  more  confidence.  Then  I 
could  have  done  a  job.  But  in  this  busi- 
ness there's  the  business  of  waiting  and 
waiting  and  waiting.  Maybe  you  think 
you  are  pretty  good,  but  you  get  a  role 
anyone  could  do,  and  you  never  get  a 
chance  to  do  what  you  think  you  could." 

That's  the  type  of  almost  vicious  self- 
analysis  he  possesses,  frank,  and  as  bit- 
terly honest  as  the  bathroom  mirror 
early  in  the  morning.  The  fact  that  he 
is  currently  one  of  the  hottest  box-office 
bets  in  Hollywood,  that  directors  are 
begging  for  him,  that,  studios  are  borrow- 
ing him  from  RKO  at  $200,000  per  pic- 
ture doesn't  detract  from  his  own  terse 
judgment  of  himself.  Robert  Mitchum 
could  never  be  accused  of  being  con- 
ceited. 

Perhaps  because  he  can  "take"  criti- 
cism, he  figures  everyone  else  should  be 
able  to.  He  is  not  only  a  perfectionist 
about  his  own  work,  but  about  every- 
body else's.  And  he  loves  to  expose  typ- 
ical Hollywood  weaknesses.  Many  a  writ- 


ANSWERS  TO  SCREEN  TESTS 
ON  PAGE  59 

DEFINITIONS  AND  STARS 

1.  Cotten;  2.  Hay  worth;  3.  Darnell; 
4.  Grayson;  5.  Hutton;  6.  Stewart; 
7.  Bergman;  8.  Robinson;  9.  Fair- 
banks; 10.  Martin;  11.  Mason;  12. 
Crawford;  13.  Milland;  14.  Cooper; 
15.  Bowman;  16.  Hepburn. 

CATEGORIES 

1.  All   are   dancers  except  Orson 
Welles. 

2.  All    mothers    except  Claudette 
Colbert. 

3.  All  came  to  Hollywood  from  the 
stage  except  Dorothy  Lamour. 

4.  All  are  foreign  born  except  Fred- 
ric  March. 

5.  All  have  names  of  U.S.  presidents 
except  David  Niven. 

FILL  OUT  THE  NAMES 

1.  Stanwyck;  2.  Hay  worth;  3.  Mac- 
Murray;  4.  Haymes;  5.  Baxter;  6. 
Crosby;  7.  Allyson;  8.  Bergman;  9. 
Crawford;  10.  Walker;  11.  Heflin;  12. 
Fairbanks;  13.  Andrews;  14.  Johnson. 


er  or  director  has  squirmed  uncomfort- 
ably in  conference  while  Bob  satirized 
them.  His  caustic  remarks,  his  ability  to 
denude  Hollywood  of  its  smugness  be- 
longs in  the  hands  of  a  columnist.  It's 
too  bad  to  waste  it  on  an  audience  of 
pals  in  the  studio  commissary. 

This  is  the  way  he  speaks.  "I  would 
like  to  do  something  unusual  with  some- 
thing usual,"  he'll  say,  "but  it's  the  same 
old  story.  If  Hollywood  can  package 
cigarettes  and  fill  them  with  sawdust,  it 
isn't  going  to  fill  them  with  tobacco.  You 
run  into  this  on  every  side.  Take  story 
conferences,  for  instance.  They  call  you 
in  the  office  and  there's  a  bunch  of 
characters  sitting  around. 

"  'Did  you  read  the  story?'  they'll  ask. 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Anything  you  don't  like  about  it? 
Anything  you  want  changed?' 
"  'No.' 

"  'Come  on  now,   Bob.    Speak  up. 


Don't  be  afraid.  Are  there  any  lines  you 
want  changed?' 

"  'Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page 
61,  paragraph  4,  why  do  you  let  him  say 
so-and-so?  I  think  it  would  be  better  if 
he  said  so-and-so.' 

'"But  it  means  the  same  thing!' 

"  T  know,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
more  natural.' 

"  'Joe!  What  do  you  think  of  it  the 
way  it  is?' 

"  'Oh,  I  think  it's  wonderful,  Mr. 
Blank.' 

"'Hymie?   What  do  you  think?' 

"  'Mr.  Blank,  it's  terrific  the  way  it  is.' 

"  'Now  come  on,  boys.  I  want  you  to 
be  frank,  you  know.' 

"  'Oh,  we  think  it's  just  too  wonderful. 
Mr.  Blank!' 

"'Well,  Bob,  it  looks  like  you're  out- 
voted. But  if  there's  any  little  thing  you 
want  changed  now — ' 

"So  you  say,  T  don't  like  to  mention 
it  but  on  page  21,  the  guy  gets  in  a  fight 
but  his  words  are  sort  of  prissy.' 

"Then  Joe  reads  it  and  Hymie  reads  it 
and  Mr.  Blank  reads  it  and  they  say, 
'What  the  hell's  the  matter  with  it?' 

"And  they  go  into  this  long,  detailed 
explanation  of  how  it's  the  most  terrific 
dialogue  since  Shakespeare.  So  you  say, 
resignedly,  'Okay,  okay.  It's  fine.  It's 
super  terrific.  OKAY!' 

"The  last  thing  you  hear  as  the  con- 
ference goes  on  is,  'Now  speak  up,  Bob, 
if  there's  anything  you  want  changed. 
We  want  you  to  get  the  feel  of  the  part, 
you  know,  so  speak  up!' " 

His  memory  perfect,  his  analysis  acid, 
a  writers'  magazine  could  use  this  dis- 
cription  as  the  perfect  example  of  a  typi- 
cal Hollywood  story  conference.  At  his 
home  studio,  he  doesn't  run  into  this. 
But  on  loan-out,  he  too  often  does. 
Naturally,  where  the  shoe  fits,  Bob's  re- 
marks are  not  solicited.  But  where  real 
help  is  desired,  his  sharp  story  sense  is 
appreciated. 

Maybe  one  day  he'll  have  a  chance  to 
produce  and  direct  a  picture.  He'd  like 
that.  Then  if  he  throws  any  verbal  atom 
bombs,  he'll  be  the  target.  Right  now, 
it's  the  other  guy.  "There's  a  premium 
out  here  on  brains,"  he  declares.  "But 
they  still  don't  believe  in  improvement. 
Any  intentional  improvement  is  taboo. 
I  believe  a  picture  can  have  drama  and 
conflict,  but  if  it's  supposed  to  create 
good  will  toward  men  and  it  merely  sum- 
marizes the  Golden  Rule  in  one  fast 
paragraph  in  the  fifth  "reel,  then  I  think 
it's  failed.  These  tag  endings  with  their 
morals  are  as  effective  as  mush,  but 
you'll  probably  be  seeing  them  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  The  formula  worked 
once  back  in  1916,  and  no  one  wants  to 
risk  an  'improvement.' " 

Yes,  it's  when  Robert  Mitchum  speaks 
his  mind  with  a  distinct  lack  of  fear  that 
the  strength  of  the  man  becomes  marked; 
that's  when  your  respect  for  him  sur- 
mounts the  flip  wisecracks,  the  brittle 
quips,  the  attempts  to  belittle  himself. 
That's  when  you  see  through  to  a  char- 
acter of  deep  convictions  and  courage 
and  determination 

If  Hollywood  had  a  few  more  Robert 
Mitchums,  it  would  lose  a  lot  of  its  tinsel 
and  phony  splendor.  It  might  even  be- 
come the  down-to-earth  place  its  cham- 
pions have  always  held  it  to  be. 
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"Are  Young  Marriages 

Wise?" 

Continued  from  page  27 

I  simply  say  I  don't  approve  of  young 
marriages!  I've  seen  so  few  successes 
among  them.  Supposing  the  first  marri- 
age doesn't  click.  It  then  usually  takes 
two  or  three  stabs  at  it  before  you  find 
the  right  person.  By  that  time,  you  can 
be  pretty  disillusioned.  You  lose  confi- 
dence in  marriage  itself.  Before  any  boy 
or  girl  marries,  he  should  know  human 
beings  first — and  that  comes  only  through 
experience.  It's  important  that  the  star- 
light in  your  eyes  doesn't  blind  you. 

LINDA:  During  the  war,  it  was  a  case 
of  girls  marrying  quickly  because  of  the 
fear  of  being  "old  maids"  and  also  be- 
cause there  was  so  much  emotion  in  the 
air.  But  that  contagion  of  haste  didn't 
end  with  the  war.  Teen-age  boys  and 
girls  are  still  rushing  into  marriage.  May- 
be they're  trying  to  be  as  grown  up  as 
their  older  sisters  and  brothers,  but  I 
think  these  unions  today  stand  even  less 
chance  of  lasting  than  the  wartime  mar- 
riages did.  Couples  who  are  ill-suited 
will  find  it  out  much  sooner,  since  there 
can  be  no  postponement  now  of  the  busi- 
ness of  facing  problems  together. 

DjIENE:  Yet  there  are  some  cases  of 
wartime  marriages  that  really  worked  out 
beautifully.  I  know  one  girl  who  was 
very  pampered.  She  married  during  the 
war  and  had  to  five  in  trailers.  She  came 
out  of  it  a  finer  woman.  Present-day 
marriages  can  work  as  well. 

BOB:  All  I  can  say  is  that  my  own 
first  marriage  didn't  work  out.  My  first 
wife  and  I  were  too  young  and  inex- 
perienced. 

LINDA:  Well,  for  that  matter,  I  was 
married  in  my  teens,  but  my  husband 
had  a  more  mature  outlook  on  life  which 
was  a  counter-balance  to  my  youthful- 
ness.  Also  he  was  well  established  in  his 
profession — and  that  automatically  eli- 
minated one  of  the  hazards  of  early  mar- 
riages. But  I  know  of  only  one  case  of 
a  couple  who  married  in  their  teens  and 
are  still  happy.  They  are  now  about  to 
celebrate  their  twentieth  anniversary. 
They  grew  up  in  a  small  town,  knew  each 
other  from  childhood,  and  went  together 
for  two  years  before  they  took  the  Big 
Step.  They're  the  exception,  believe  me. 

GLENN:  I  don't  think  they're  the  ex- 
ception at  all!  All  the  kids  I  knew  in 
high  school  who  married  now  have 
youngsters  and  are  happy.  In  fact,  out 
of  my  .graduating  class  at  Santa  Monica 
High  in  1934,  a  good  dozen  of  the  boys 
and  girls  were  married  a  few  months 
after  graduation.  And  there's  not  a  sin- 
gle divorce  among  them. 

SHIRLEY:  The  only  other  young 
marriage  I  know  of  is  that  of  my  stand- 
in.  She's  been  married  eight  months. 
Her  husband  goes  to  night  school  twice 
a  week  and  has  a  job  as  a  teller  in  a 
bank.  One  night  a  week  they  both  go 
to  a  copper  class  where  they  make  the 
cutest  things  for  their  home.  Then  there's 
one  night  a  week  for  a  movie.  They 
really  have  a  full  life. 

BOB:  That  reminds  me  of  the  old 
story,  "Two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one." 
Whoever  said  that  should  have  his  head 
examined.  Too  many  young  kids  marry 
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without  having  any  money  to  back  them 
up,  and  money  certainly  is  important. 
Without  it,  problems  arise,  bills  can't  be 
met,  the  husband  and  wife  take  their 
worries  out  on  each  other,  they  can't  en- 
joy the  experience  of  living  completely, 
and  there's  no  pleasure  in  sharing  be- 
cause there's  nothing  to  share.  All  this 
leads  to  arguments  and  certainly  can't 
bind  them  together.  The  first  thing  you 
know  there's  a  divorce. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  the  trouble  is  not 
with  the  kids  but  with  the  high  prices 
today.  Most  young  marriages  are  pretty 
sound  as  far  as  the  love  behind  them  is 
concerned.  But  the  prices  make  it  im- 
possible to  invite  people  over  for  dinner, 
for  example,  or  for  an  evening.  And  it's 
even  more  difficult  for  those  who  have 
children. 

BOB:  No  couple  should  have  children 
until  they  can  afford  them.  Take  the 
business  of  the  baby  sitter  when  the  wife 
and  husband  want  to  go  out.  There's  no 
money  to  pay  the  sitter,  so  the  wife  stays 
home  with  the  child  and  the  husband 
goes  off  alone  mad.  Having  children 
without  sufficient  finances  isn't  fair  to 
either  the  parents  or  the  child. 

SHIRLEY:  With  the  prices  baby  sit- 
ters get  these  days,  I  think  I'll  take  up 
the  job  myself! 

GLENN:  There's  a  lot  more  than 
finances,  though,  to  the  difficulties  young 
marriages  face  today.  Most  of  the  prob- 
lems can  be  traced  to  the  confusion 
emanating  from  certain  governmental 
sources.  Take  the  lack  of  housing  for 
the  young  vet  who  can't  find  a  place  to 
live.  But  of  all  the  pitfalls,  one  of  the 
worst  is  still  the  prejudice  against  young 
marriages  by  the  older  people. 

LINDA:  Yet  few  teen  age  girls  have 
any  realization  of  what  being  married 
means.  They  have  no  conception  of  the 
responsibilities  of  marriage,  the  day-to- 
day problems,  being  handy  with  house- 
work, the  50-50  partnership  in  a  serious 
business.  Also,  too  many  young  couples 
don't  know  each  other  long  enough  be- 
fore they  dash  off  to  the  marriage  license 
bureau.  They  have  the  attitude,  "Oh, 
well,  if  it  doesn't  work  out,  I  can  get  a 
divorce." 

IRENE:  That's  the  trouble  as  far  as 
I  see  it.  I  don't  think  we  should  pull 
punches  on  this  subject.  It's  too  impor- 
tant. Young  people  should  be  married 
by  a  minister  or  a  priest  to  feel  really 
married,  but  before  marriage  they  should 
discuss  the  problems  of  that  marriage 
with  this  minister  or  priest.  And  by  the 
problems,  I  refer  specificially  to  sex. 
Young  people  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  what  they're  entering  into  is  a  beau- 
tiful, wonderful  thing.  They  must  listen 
to  the  advice  they're  given  on  such  mat- 
ters and  follow  it.  I  know  one  priest 
who  gives  lectures  every  week  to  young 
married  couples  on  the  basic  facts  of 
marriages.  His  outspoken  comments  are 
of  tremendous  help  since  he  also  ac- 
quaints them  with  the  sacredness  of  such 
a  union. 

HOLLAND:  I'm  glad  we're  not  min- 
cing words  on  this  subject,  for  we  can 
be  of  real  help  to  young  people  if  we're 
honest.  Now — let's  go  into  this  business 
of  being  in  love.  How  can  a  couple  know 
if  they're  really  in  love?   What  should 


they  guard  themselves  against  before 
marrying? 

IRENE:  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
knowing  each  other  well — and  definitely 
of  going  out  with  other  people.  When  a 
boy  and  girl  are  alone,  it's  all  so  very 
romantic,  but  with  others  around  them, 
they  can  see  each  other  better.  Also, 
don't  forget  one  is  judged  partly  by  the 
friends  he  has. 

GLENN:  In  my  mind,  the  deciding 
factor  on  whether  it's  right  to  marry  or 
not  depends  on  the  upbringing  of  the 
boy  and  girl  involved.  If  they're  brought 
up  sensibly,  they'll  know  whether  they 
should  marry.  No  one  can  suddenly  de- 
cide to  sit  down  and  say  this  is  right  or 
this  is  wrong  unless  he's  very  mature. 
It's  like  being  in  the  Marines.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  big  decision  in 
the  middle  of  a  battle,  the  mind  auto- 
matically went  back  to  the  training  re- 
ceived in  boot  camp. 

LINDA:  The  first  symptom  of  love 
or  infatuation  is  the  same — a  powerful 
physical  attraction  to  someone.  And  it 
takes  tests,  plus  time,  to  diagnose  which 
"disease"  it  is.  I  know  one  mother  who 
uses  a  smart  bit  of  strategy  with  her 
teen-age  daughter  and  the  daughter's 
"dates."  When  the  girl  is  going  out  for 
the  first  time  with  a  boy,  she  asks  him 
to  come  for  her  a  half  hour  early,  "to 
meet  the  family."  That  way  she  finds 
out  quickly  whether  or  not  he  feels  na- 
tural in  the  surroundings  in  which  she 
feels  natural. 

SHIRLEY:  The  problem's  not  so  sim- 
ple. There  are  other  conditions  to  con- 
sider. Supposing  the  girl  is  working.  She 
must  be  sure  the  boy  she  wants  to  marry 
won't  object  if  she  goes  on  with  her  job. 
Or  maybe  she'll  want  to  get  a  job  after 
she's  married  so  she  can  have  extra 
money  for  clothes  or  for  articles  for  the 
house  that  she  couldn't  afford  otherwise. 
She  must  be  sure  of  her  husband  and  his 
pride  in  such  matters. 

BOB:  You  see,  it's  the  old  idea  of 
finances  again. 

SHIRLEY:  But  it's  more  than  that. 
A  girl  should  know  a  boy,  I  think,  for  at 
least  a  year  before  she  marries  him.  And 


even  then  she- won't  know  all  of  his  idio- 
syncracies  until  after  marriage.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  a  boy  and  girl  should  marry 
who  quarrel  while  they're  going  together. 
They  will  go  on  fighting  after  they're 
married.  I've  heard  people  say  that  quar- 
rels are  good  in  marriage.  I  don't  think 
so.  They're  not  healthy. 

BOB:  For  my  money  the  only  test  for 
marriage  is  this:  if  you  can't  live  with- 
out the  girl,  then  marry  her! 

HOLLAND:  All  right,  why  not  ex- 
plode on  long  engagements  and  elope- 
ments? 

LINDA:  I  believe  in  simple  weddings, 
and  that  usually  means  to  "elope."  Pev 
and  I  did.  And  I  don't  believe  in  long 
engagements,  either.  It's  always  been  my 
observation  that  people  who  go  in  for 
long  engagements  almost  always  develop 
strong  possessiveness,  which  is  a  pretty 
unattractive  quality. 

IRENE:  I  just  don't  like  elopements 
at  all.  Nor  do  I  like  long  engagements. 
I  see  no  reason  to  wait  to  marry  if  you're 
sure  of  yourselves,  but  I  do  think  a  mar- 
riage should  be  entered  into  with  the 
beautiful  ceremony  that  makes  it  mem- 
orable. 

SHIRLEY:  I've  had  a  lot  of  letters 
from  kids  who  are  going  to  get  married. 
They  say  that  if  they  elope  they  won't 
have  to  spend  the  money  on  a  church 
wedding — and  also  that  their  parents 
can't  stop  them  then.  I  just  don't  like 
the  idea  of  elopements.  It's  wonderful  to 
look  back  on  a  wedding.  It  doesn't  have 
to  be  so  expensive  at  all.  You  just  miss 
such  a  lot  by  eloping.  And  there's  some- 
thing sneaky  about  running  off  too  much 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  As  for  long 
engagements,  I  was  supposed  to  be  en- 
gaged for  two  years.  Actually,  it  was  for 
only  six  months.  No  engagement  should 
last  any  longer  than  that.  The  whole 
thing  becomes  too  matter-of-fact  then. 

GLENN:  Elopements  are  all  right  if 
there's  a  reasonably  long  engagement 
prior  to  it,  but  done  impulsively  they're 
no  good.  But — what's  the  hurry?  Why 
rush  into  it?  Tread  softly  and  go  far. 

BOB:  What's  all  this  talk  about  how 
you  get  married?  If  you  can  pay  your 
bills  and  build  up  a  capital  and  have 
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children,  you  have  a  good  chance  for 
success. 

HOLLAND:  And  now  we  come  to  the 
matter  of  dates  before  marriage.  What 
about  marrying  the  first  date?  Should  a 
boy  and  girl  have  many  dates  before 
marrying?' 

GLENN:  Both  should  go  out  with  all 
kinds  of  people.  I  have  a  collection  of 
200  pipes,  for  example,  and  it  took  me 
a  long  time  to  find  which  one  I  liked  the 
best! 

IRENE:  I'll  join  you  on  that.  Glenn. 
The  more  dates  the  better.  Some  of  the 
unfortunate  marriages  have  been  the  re- 
sults of  marrying  the  first  beau.  It's  im- 
possible, especially  for  a  boy  of  18  or  19, 
to  be  true  to  one  girl  all  his  life  if  he 
hasn't  gone  with  anyone  else  before. 

SHIRLEIl  :  I  was'  fond  of  six  or 
seven  boys  before  I  married  Jack,  and 
I  think  it  was  good  for  me.  Picking 
out  the  right  person  entails  a  great  deal 
of  worry  and  trouble,  but  it's  worth  it. 
You  might  miss  the  right  person  if  you 
marry  the  first  boy  you  date.  One  girl 
I  knew  made  this  mistake.  Later  the 
boy  went  overseas.  When  he  came  back 
a  few  months  later,  a  baby  was  on  the 
way.  They  were  divorced  before  their 
baby  was  born. 

LINDA:  Many  dates  are  good  because 
your  ideas  change  as  you  grow  older. 
The  kind  of  person  to  whom  you're  at- 
tracted when  you're  seventeen  or  eighteen 
may  not  be  at  all  the  type  who  will  in- 
terest you  at  twenty.  When  you're  a 
naive  sixteen,  too,  you're  apt  to  accept 
people  at  their  face  value.  When  you're 
a  little  older,  you're  smart  enough  to  dig 
under  the  surface  a  little  before  you  form 
opinions. 

BOB:  Only  experience  can  teach  a  boy 
or  girl  which  is  the  right  one  to  marry. 
I  don't  mean  you  must  have  a  lot  of  love 
affairs,  not  at  all,  but  there  should  be 
some  means  of  comparison.  One  thing, 
I  don't  think  any  boy  should  marry  a 
sdrl  his  own  age.  A  woman  should  be 
eight  or  nine  or  ten  years  younger  than 
the  man,  simply  because  she  is  smarter 
from  every  angle  and  has  more  stability 
than  a  fellow  has.  A  man's  not  worth 
anything  until  he's  mature.  And  this  is 
from  a  guy  who  didn't  used  to  believe 
that  at  all!  It's  the  human  nature  of  the 
male  animal  to  want  the  little  woman  to 
worship  him,  but  he  shouldn't  have  that 
idolatry  unless  he  deserves  it  and  he'll 
certainly  get  it  only  from  a  younger  girl. 

HOLLAND:  Which  brings  us  now  to 
the  subject  of  the  fateful  first  year.  How 
can  the  problems  that  inevitably  arise  be 
met  and  conquered? 

IRENE:  One  of  the  worst  pitfalls  is 
expecting  too  much  of  the  other  fellow. 
Being  too  sensitive  about  little  things.  A 
vornan,  in  particular,  is  easily  hurt.  I 
think  the  husband  and  wife  shouldn't  be 
curt.  They  should  be  patient  with  each 
other.  And  they  shouldn't  go  about  pa- 
rading frankness  all  over  the  place. 
Frankness  is  all  right,  but  it  needs  a 
sugar-coating. 

BOB:  The  first  year  is  a  matter  of 
timing  your  life  together.  Let's  face  it — 
the  average  girl  has  no  sense  of  time.  But 
every  young  man  has  had  just  enough 
beatings  to  be  a  slave  to  it — in  which 
respect  he's  rather  stupid.  But  a  young 
wife  and  husband  should  get  up  at  the 
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same  time,  have  breakfast  at  the  same 
time,  go  out  together  at  the  same  time, 
and  then  they'll  be  okay.  Sounds  simple, 
but  it's  so  important. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think,  too,  that  every 
couple  should  give  themselves  a  year  to 
make  the  adjustments.  And  learn  to 
laugh  things  off,  too! 

LINDA:  And  among  those  adjust- 
ments is  not  expecting  your  mate  to  do 
what  you  want  to  do  all  the  time.  After 
years  of  considering  your  own  wishes 
first,  it  takes  a  little  doing  to  get  in  the 
habit  of  considering  someone  else's  wishes 
too.  But  it  has  to  be  done  for  any  mar- 
riage to  last.  The  handling  of  finances 
can  also  bring  trouble.  The  little  woman 
goes  on  a  spending  spree  without  realiz- 
ing that  her  husband  had  other  plans  for 
that  money,  or  vice  versa.  And  that 
brings  up  something  else — if  two  people 
are  happily  married,  chances  are  they 
have  no  secrets  from  each  other.  They 
aren't  afraid  to  talk  over  problems.  Then 
they  don't  take  refuge  in  sulking  or  act- 
ing "hurt." 

HOLLAND:  And  what  are  your  ideas, 
Glenn?  You're  very  quiet. 

GLENN:  The  less  advice  one  gives  on 
that  subject  the  better — and  that  in- 
cludes magazine  writers  like  you,  bub! 

HOLLAND:  With  that  I  shall  do  a 
discreet  withdrawal  into  another  subject 
— how  much  parents  should  interfere  in 
young  love.  Should  they  decide  what  is 
the  proper  marriage?  And  don't  all  speak 
at  once. 

GLENN:  You  know  how  I  feel  about 
parents,  Jack,  but  I  do  think  that  at  a 
certain  period  in  a  person's  life,  parents 
should  step  aside  and  let  the  child  live 
his  own  life.  If  they  haven't  gained  their 
children's  respect,  it's  too  late  to  ask  for 
it  when  the  kids  are  ready  for  marriage. 
If  the  parents  have  done  a  good  job,  it 
won't  be  necessary  to  interfere  at  all. 
The  boy  or  the  girl  will  know  what  is 
right  and  make  the  correct  decision  with- 
out any  help. 

IRENE:  I  believe,  too,  that  parents 
should  be  tremendously  intelligent  about 
first  loves.  They  must  lead  their  off- 
spring to  believe  they  are  with  them 
even  if  they're  against  them.  If  they  feel 
that  the  mate  the  son  or  daughter  has 
picked  out  is  not  right,  they  should,  in  a 
subtle  way,  bring  out  that  point.  Cer- 
tainly they  shouldn't  be  insistent  or  de- 
manding, for  that  only  fans  the  flames  of 
rebellion.  I  do,  however,  feel  parents 
ought  to  be  consulted  and  listened  to, 
but  under  no  circumstances  do  I  think 
that  after  marriage  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  live  with  the  young  couple. 
They  should  be  controlled  and  not  al- 
lowed to  drop  in  whenever  they  wish. 
You  simply  can't  expect  in-laws  to  be 
congenial. 

SHIRLEY:  Parents  do  need  adjust- 
ment too.  They  feel  they  must  help  their 
son  or  daughter.  They're  sincere  in  that 
desire,  but  they  try  too  much.  Parents, 
for  the  most  part,  are  too  possessive, 
especially  if  the  offspring  involved  is  an 
only  child.  Then  the  mother  or  father 
wants  to  do  it  all,  and  the  boy  or  girl 
leans  too  much  on  the  parents.  If  the 
boy  happens  to  be  the  only  child,  he'll 
discuss  his  home  problems  with  his 
mother  and  that  builds  up  resentment 
between  the  mother  and  daughter-in- 
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law.  I  firmly  believe  that  parents  must 
learn  to  let  go.  They've  had  their  child- 
ren long  enough  by  the  time  the  boy  or 
girl  marries. 

BOB:  It  all  depends  on  how  much 
common  sense  the  parents  have  built  into 
a  kid  before  he  starts  thinking  of  mar- 
riage. When  the  time  comes  for  him  to 
take  the  step,  they  should  let  him  alone! 
Nor  should  they  set  out  to  break  up  a 
romance.  It'll  only  ruin  a  home. 

LINDA:  Parents  can  do  the  job  all 
right  by  setting  good  examples  them- 
selves of  happily  married  people,  always 
considerate  of  each  other.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  win  their  children's  confidence 
at  an  early  age  and  keep  it  so  that  when 
the  marriage  question  comes  up,  it  can 
be  discussed  calmly,  sanely,  in  all  its 
aspects. 

HOLLAND:  Let's  hope  all  parents 
take  to  heart  what  you've  said.  Some 
can  use  such  advice.  Now — to  wind 
things  up,  what  do  you  feel  are  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  to  marrying 
young?  What  final  parting  shots  do  you 
want  to  make? 

BOB:  I  know  of  no  advantages  at  all. 
Marrying  young  is  like  building  a  house 
on  the  first  lot  you  see.  The  sun  may 
look  beautiful,  the  wind  may  be  coming 
from  a  westerly  direction,  everything 
may  seem  wonderful.  But  after  you've 
built  the  house,  you  find  the  wind  will 
never  come  down  that  way  again,  you 
find  the  sewers  are  no  good,  the  neigh- 
bors who  were  not  at  home  the  day  you 
bought  the  lot  are  nuisances,  the  city 
plans  to  put  in  a  business  zone  through 
your  property,  plants  won't  grow  on 
your  soil,  so  you  sell  the  place.  It's  the 
same  in  marriage. 

LINDA:  I  can't  believe  there  are  no 
advantages,  Bob.  For  one  thing,  tastes 
are  more  likely  to  merge  when  you're 
young.  You're  not  so  set  in  your  ways. 
The  one  disadvantage  is  that  you  may 
saddle  yourself  with  family  responsibili- 
ties before  you  have  the  time  to  achieve 
your  career  ambitions. 

SHIRLEY:  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
there  are  no  disadvantages  if  the  people 
involved  are  mature  enough  to  be  able  to 
assume  responsibilities. 

IRENE:  The  big  advantage  is  that  by 
marrying  young  you'll  be  young  with 


your  children.  It's  difficult  for  a  young 
mind  and  an  exceptionally  older  mind  to 
be  congenial,  to  see  eye  to  eye  on  things. 
Also,  there's  more  enthusiasm  to  work 
things  out  together  when  you're  younger. 
I  think  it's  always  better  for  a  man,  if  he 
gets  the  right  girl,  to  be  married  early. 
And  by  early,  I  mean  somewhere  in  his 
20's.  I  don't  approve  of  boys  in  their 
teens  getting  married. 

GLENN:  Marriage  is  like  a  good  wine 
— it  mellows  with  age  and  becomes  more 
wonderful,  so  what's  wrong  with  getting 
an  early  start?  The  advantages  certainly 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  Besides,  if 
you're  in  love  there  is  no  disadvantage. 

BOB:  That's  a  romantic  viewpoint, 
but  I  don't  think  it's  practical,  Glenn. 
Lots  of  kids  have  been  in  love,  but 
they've  wound  up  getting  a  divorce. 
Often  there's  nothing  that  can  make  a 
marriage  work  and  a  divorce  is  the  only 
solution.  One  thing  I  do  want  to  add — 
no  couple  should  have  children  until  they 
can  afford  them  or  until  they  have  been 
able  to  get  some  pleasures  out  of  life. 

IRENE:  Yes,  but  children  add  so 
much  to  a  marriage!  People  who  decide 
when  and  under  what  conditions  they'll 
have  children  usually  get  left.  I  think  all 
problems,  however,  can  be  solved  if 
young  married  couples  are  made  to 
realize,  first  of  all,  what  marriage  means 
— be  aware  of  its  importance. 

SHIRLEY:  And  if  something  does 
happen  that  makes  you  angry,  sleep  on 
it — things  aren't  nearly  as  bad 1  in  the 
morning.  People  who  say,  "I  want  a 
divorce"  usually  say  it  impulsively  and 
are  sorry  later.  Pride  is  hurt.  So  bury 
that  pride  and  use  reason.  Any  problem 
can  be  worked  out  if  you  use  under- 
standing. 

LINDA:  And  I  want  to  repeat  again 
and  again — don't  have  any  secrets  from 
each  other!  Talk  things  out.  Also,  a  wife 
should  remember  it's  important  for  her 
to  progress  with  her  husband,  keep  his 
respect  for  her  charm,  intelligence,  and 
good  sense. 

HOLLAND:  And  you,  Glenn?  Any 
last  word? 

GLENN:  Too  much  advice  has  been 
given  already!  I  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  now  is  to  leave  the  kids  on  their  own 
and  wish  them  luck. 

HOLLAND:  And  with  that,  we  do 
wish  the  kids  luck  and  leave  them  on 
their  own.  As  for  the  subject  next  month, 
that  will  be  decided  by  the  reader  who 
sends  in  the  idea  considered  most  worthy 
of  discussion.  Well,  thanks  again — and 
see  you  soon  for  some  more  mind  sharp- 
ening. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

So  how  about  it,  readers?  Sharpen 
up  your  minds,  bring  out  those  pet 
topics  which  you'd  like  S,creenland's 
Star  Advisers  to  discuss.  Write  out 
your  question  and  the  Star  Advisers 
will  choose  the  most  worthy  and 
suitable  for  discussion  at  future 
round  table  sessions. 

Write  to  Screenland's  Star  Ad- 
visers, c/o  Screenland  Magazine, 
37  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19, 
New  York. 
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could  resist  such  a  gallant  approach.  We 
moved  over.  Larry  and  Evelyn  hadn't 
seen  each  other  since  they  made  the  al- 
ready classic  "Jolson  Story"  so  they 
made  with  a  quick  exchange  of  affection- 
ate banter. 

"What  are  we  having  today?"  Larry 
said,  getting  nosey.  He  brightened  per- 
ceptibly when  he  heard  it  was  an  inter- 
view. Gleefully  he  said  to  us,  "I  know 
her  like  a  book,"  and  to  Evelyn,  "You 
just  relax,  honey,  I'll  handle  this." 

In  an  exaggerated  southern  drawl  he 
began  "Ah  was  bohn  in  Atlanter,  Geo'- 
ga— "  • 

"Sorry  to  disapoint  you,  Larry,  but 
this  is  not  the  story  of  my  life.  It's  on 
a  subject  you  know  nothing  whatever 
about,  advice  to  career  girls.  How  to  be 
married  and  work  too." 

"I  can  use  a  little  information  about 
that,"  Larry  said.  "My  wife's  a  career 
gal  and  I'd  love  some  pointers." 

"All  right,  Parks,  just  be  quiet  and 
listen  then,"  Evelyn  said.  Larry  sub- 
sided meekly  and  busied  himself  with  an 
outsize  club  sandwich. 

Evelyn  promptly  debunked  the  rumors 
flyin'  around  about  giving  up  her  career 
for  marriage.  "Hah,"  she  said,  giving 
short  shrift  to  the  rumors.  "It  would 
never  occur  to  me — or  John.  I  wouldn't 
marry  a  man  who  was  the  woman's- 
place-is-in-the-home  type,  probably 
wouldn't  be  interested  in  that  kind  of 
man  in  the  first  place.  Besides,  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself  if  I  didn't 
work.  I've  been  at  it  too  long  to  quit 
and  it's  a  habit  I  wouldn't  like  to  break." 

"Why  shouldn't  a  man  and  his  wife 
both  work  if  they  want  to?  It  seems  to 
me  there  are  just  a  few  simple  but  very 
important  patterns  for  career  girls  to  fol- 
low in  marriage — and  some  definite  obli- 
gations to  fulfill.  The  first  and  foremost 
is  for  a  husband  and  wife  to  treat  each 
other  like  human  beings.  Watch  the  big 
ihings  in  a  family  relationship.  They're 
important.  So  are  the  little  things. 

"Here's  what  I  mean.  If  you're  a  girl 
who  wants  a  husband  and  a  career  and 
your  man's  nice  enough  to  humor  you 
and  let  you  work,  then  for  Pete's  sake 
don't  use  him  for  a  griping  board  and 
pour  out  all  the  petty  annoyances  of  your 
day  at  the  office  on  him.  Talk  shop? 
Sure,  when  it's  interesting,  amusing,  or 
constructive.  Otherwise,  keep  home  and 
business  life  separate.  Be  a  wife  when 
you  come  home.  That's  what  he  married 
you  for.  Don't  be  a  companion  or  a 
buddy,  a  secretary,  or  a  model.  And 
above  all,  an  actress  should  do  her  acting 
on  the  screen,  not  in  her  own  living  room 
for  the  doubtful  Senefit  of  her  husband. 

"A  career  woman  has  to  be  especially 
careful  about  not  taking  her  husband  for 
granted  because  she's  bringing  home  part 
of  the  finances.  It's  easy  to  get  independ- 
ent the  wrong  way.  When  a  woman  is 
not  economically  dependent  on  her  hus- 
band's earning  power  there  is  one  less 
thread  to  hold  them  together.  By  that 
I  mean  they  must  try  harder  than  ever 
lo  b<-  compatible  because  it's  much  easier 


It's  not  the  same  thing  at  all — bridled 
Mother.  Look.  This  is  the  only  face  I 
have— and  I  intend  to  take  care  of  it. 
With  a  s-o-f-t  tissue.  A  Kleenex  Tissue. 
Good  heavens  —  how  many  times  do  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  Kleenex  isn't  an- 
other name  for  tissues? 


I've  got  my  NOSE  to  think  of!  blurted 
Sis.  Talk  about  a  raw  deal!  Jeepers  — 
all  day  I've  been  quietly  dying  for  some 
dreamy,  soft  Kleenex  for  these  sniffles. 
And  what  happens  ?  Smarty -pants,  here, 
hands  me  ordinary  tissues  —  when  my 
nose  knows  there's  no  other  tissue  just 
like  heavenly  Kleenex! 


Your  Mother's  right  —  for  once!  Pop 

chimed  in.  Kleenex  is  different.  Take 
this  box.  Does  it  say  Kleenex?  No! 
Does  it  serve  up  tissues  one  at  a  time  — 
so  you  don't  have  to  fumble  for  'em? 
No  !  So  ?  Before  you  mistake  other 
tissues  for  Kleenex  —  think  twice,  son! 


I'll  learn  you!  winked  Uncle  Joe. 
Hold  this  gen-u-wyne  Kleenex  Tissue 
to  a  light.  See  any  lumps,  or  weak 
spots?  Never.  You  see  Kleenex  quality- 
come  smilin'  through —  always  the  same 
—  so  you  can  bet  Kleenex  is  plenty 
soft.  And  husky!  Your  eyes  tell  you 
there  is  only  one  Kleenex. 


Now  I  know. . .  There  is  only  one  KLEENEX 
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to  walk  out  on  marriage  when  both  are 
able  to  earn  their  own  living.  A  career 
girl  should  show  her  husband  she  loves 
him  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  doesn't 
have  to  ask  him  for  spending  money.  I 
think  more  Hollywood  marriages  fail  on 
that  score  than  on  any  other." 

"Okay,  gal,  be  more  specific  about  not 
taking  a  husband  for  granted,"  Larry 
piped  up. 

"All  right,  I  will,"  Evelyn  said,  pick- 
ing up  the  challenge.  "It's  up  to  a  girl 
to  keep  up  all  the  appearances  after  she's 
married,  not  only  in  looking  as  glamor- 
ous as  possible  but  also  in  taking  an 
active  hand  in  running  the  home.  Even 
if  she's  lucky  enough  to  have  domestic 
help,  nothing  takes  the  place  of  that  per- 
sonal touch.  She  could  try  to  keep  up 
the  romantic  aspects  of  marriage  and  not 
think  because  she's  got  her  man  trapped 
she  can  let  him  down." 

"I'll  go  along  with  that,"  Larry  ap- 
proved. 

"Furthermore,  a  gal  who  works  should 
be  capable  of  taking  over  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  home.  Suppose  her  husband 
has  to  be  away.  If  she's  not  capable  of 
attending  to  things  while  he's  gone,  who's 
going  to?" 

"Now  you've  got  something,  Evvie.  On 
account  of  gradually  the  little  woman 
can  even  do  the  chores  when  her  hus- 
band is  home,"  Larry  said. 

"Not  on  your  life,  Parks,"  Evelyn  re- 
torted with  spirit.  "It's  just  as  much  up 
to  the  man  to  do  his  share.  How  about 
when  she's  away?  Besides,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  pampering  or  spoiling  men." 

"How  about  men  spoiling  their  wives? 
Hmmm?"  asked  her  quiz  kid  friend. 

"Indeed  they  should  not,  particularly 
a  career  wife.  She  has  to  be  self-reliant, 
take  disappointments  in  her  stride,  stand 
on  her  own  feet — not  be  the  clinging  vine 
who  runs  to  her  husband  every  time  her 
career  doesn't  go  the  right  way.  Nei- 
ther should  her  man  dictate  to  her  about 
the  management  of  her  career." 

"Amen,"  Larry  said  briefly. 

"I  don't  believe  in  each  one  letting  the 
other  do  exactly  as  he  pleases — " 

"Hey,  wait  a  minute,"  Larry  broke  in 
excitedly.  "How  are  you  going  to  do 
that?" 

"Simple!  Because  if  you're  really  in- 
terested in  each  other  you'll  want  to  do 
the  same  things.  If  your  guy  has  hob- 
bies, likes  sports,  art,  music,  books, 
friends,  try  to  develop  a  taste  for  them 
yourself.  It's  amazing  how  much  you  can 
learn,  what  wonderful  new  avenues  of  ex- 
perience and  thought  open  up  for  you.  A 
man  like  that,  who  has  an  open  and  curi- 
ous mind,  will  be  interested  in  the  things 
you  like  to  do,  too.  But  if,  say,  your 
husband  wants  to  go  to  the  ball  game 
and  you  want  to  go  to  the  movies  then 
I  see  no  reason  why  one  has  to  give  up 
to  the  other.  Let  Mr.  Husband  go  to  his 
ball  game  and  you  go  to  the  movies. 
When  there's  an  agreeable  understanding 
of  that  sort  between  two  married  people, 
chances  are  one  will  voluntarily  give  up 
to  the  other. 

"But  give  up  or  not,  there's  one  thing 
I'm  firm  about.  Don't  have  any  argu- 
ments. How?  Just  don't  have  them, 
period.  Discussions,  yes.  Sit  down  calm- 
ly and  talk  things  over  without  losing 
any  tempers.   It  can  be  done.   If  you 


don't  have  a  temper  you  can't  lose  it,  to 
corn  an  old  phrase." 

"Yuk,  yuk,  yuk,"  Mr.  P.  put  in  his 
three  cents  worth.  (At  the  rate  of  one 
cent  per  yuk.) 

"Now,  Larry,  I'll  give  you  some  ad- 
vice," Evelyn  said,  fixing  him  with  a 
look. 

"Who,  me?  I'm  a  model  husband,"  he 
said,  grinning. 

"How  dull  for  Betty,"  Evelyn  retorted 
mockingly.  "Who  wants  a  man  without 
a  few  faults?  Seriously,  though,  if  you're 
the  right  kind  of  husband  you'll  show  a 
career  wife  as  much  courtesy  and  atten- 
tion as  if  she  were  the  helpless,  clinging 
vine  type.  Remember  anniversaries, 
birthdays,  help  her  into  the  car,  admire 
her  clothes — " 

"Even  if  she  pays  for  'em?"  Larry  com- 
plained. 

"Especially  if  she  pays  for  'em!" 

"What  if  you  don't  like  the  clothes? 
Do  you  have  to  admire  them  anyway?" 
Larry  asked. 

"No,  that  isn't  cricket.  I  dress  to 
please  myself  but  I  wouldn't  wear  any- 


Jean  Sablon,  movie-bound,  and  Jo  Stafford, 
voted  top  feminine  vocalist,  get  together  for 
close  harmony.  How  about  putting  it  on  film? 


thing  I  knew  John  objected  to  and  I 
imagine  Betty  feels  the  same  way." 

Larry  admitted  Evelyn  was  on  the 
beam  there. 

"Umm,  I  just  thought  of  something  I 
think  is  awfully  important.  When  a  man 
has  work  to  do  at  home  his  wife  should 
make  him  as  comfortable  as  possible,  see 
he  has  everything  he  needs,  then  go  away 
and  let  him  concentrate,  not  think  up  a 
thousand  things  to  talk  about  or  for  him 
to  do,  or  dream  up  a  little  tidbit  of 
choice  gossip  to  tell  him  just  when  he's 
deep  in  his  chores." 

"And  if  the  gal  has  some  work  to  do 
at  home?"  inquired  Larry. 

"Same  thing  exactly.  He  should  find 
something  else  to  do  while  she's  working 
and  not  pace  the  floor  like  a  caged  lion 
or  act  like  a  neglected  little  boy.  It  all 
boils  down  to — " 

They  both  said  in  chorus,  "Treating 
each  other  like  human  beings." 

"In  my  book  there's  no  such  thing  as 
treating  a  man  a  certain  way  just  because 
he's  a  man.  Or  a  girl  just  because  she's  a 


member  of  the  so-called  frailer  sex,"  Eve- 
lyn elaborated. 

Larry  studied  her  for  a  moment,  then 
said,  "Are  you  a  furniture  mover- 
arounder?" 

"I  used  to  try  to  rearrange  the  house, 
but  you  see  we  live  in  the  place  John 
designed  and  built  before  we  were  mar- 
ried. I  found  after  I'd  pushed  things  to 
and  fro,  hither  and  yon,  they  looked  bet- 
ter the  way  he  had  them  in  the  first 
place,  so  now  I  have  become  a  picture- 
mover.  We  have  lots  of  paintings,  so  off 
and  on  for  the  last  six  months  I've  been 
trying  them  in  different  spots  to  get  a 
new  effect.  It  gives  the  house  a  new  feel- 
ing, and  is  a  much  less  tiring  occupation. 
When  we  build  the  home  on  our  horse- 
breeding  ranch  maybe  I'll  get  a  chance  to 
shift  things  around,"  she  laughed. 

"How  about  towels  and  napkins  and 
stuff — do  you  like  monogrammed  ones  or 
just  plain  ones?"  Larry  continued  the 
third  degree. 

"Monogrammed  things,  yes,  but  oh, 
how  I  hate  things  with  'His'  and  'Hers' 
or  'Mr.'  and  'Mrs.'  on  them!  What  if 
you  got  them  mixed  up  and  he  used  the 
ones  with  'Hers'  and  you  got  the  ones 
that  said  'His'!  Wouldn't  that  be  aw- 
ful?" 

"It  certainly  would!  Why,  it's  liable  to 
affect  your  whole  life,"  Larry  said,  so- 
berly. 

"Do  you  favor  the  idea  of  a  man  and 
his  wife  working  together?"  Larry  asked 
Evelyn. 

"Sure,  why  not?"  she  answered.  "If 
they're  happy  with  each  other  at  home 
why  shouldn't  they  be  professionally? 
But  how  is  a  poor  girl  going  to  get  a  job 
with  a  man  like  mine?  His  new  picture 
is  'Treasure  of  the  Sierra  Madre'  with  his 
pals  Humphrey  Bogart  and  Henry  Fon- 
da and  his  father,  Walter  Huston — no 
women  in  it.  And  after  that  he  plans  to 
do  'Moby  Dick' — another  picture  with- 
out women." 

"It  ain't  fair,"  Larry  sympathized. 
"But  don't  you  think  a  man  and  his  wife 
might  get  tired  of  one  another,  working 
and  living  together?  Don't  you  think 
they  might  see  too  much  of  each  other?" 

"Not  if  they're  happily  married,"  Eve- 
lyn said.  "If  they  agree  on  all  the  points 
that  I  feel  constitute  a  happy  marriage 
they  shouldn't  tire  of  each  other.  If  they 
don't  agree,  can't  adjust  their  lives,  quar- 
rel, or  are  jealous,  of  course  they  can't 
work  together,  much  less  live  together. 
You  see,  marriage  means  all  these  things 
and  if  a  couple  doesn't  have  them,  then 
it  couldn't  have  been  much  of  a  marriage 
in  the  first  place.  And,  as  I  see  it,  that's 
about  all  there  is  to  it." 

"You  have  given  me  some  very  valu- 
able pointers,  Mrs.  Huston,  and  I  thank 
you,"  Larry  said  formally. 

"You're  entirely  welcome,  Mr.  Parks, 
and  I  hope  your  home  life  is  a  happy 
one  always,"  Evelyn  said,  equally  for- 
mally. 

"Now,  we'll  get  to  the  real  Evelyn,  the 
Evelyn  I  know  and  work  with,"  Larry 
threatened. 

In  the  same  exaggerated  southern 
drawl  he  started  the  routine,  "Ah  was 
bohn  in  Atlanter  Geo'ga  and  the  day  Ah 
was  bohn  Ah  was  only  one  day  old — " 

Just  for  that  we  made  him  pick  up  the 
lunch  check. 
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scrub  your  face  and  cream  it  if  it's  dry, 
wash  out  your  stockings,  and  so  to  bed 
and  pleasant  dreams. 

Time:  Next  morning.  Perhaps  the 
hardest  feat  in  the  morning  is  to  rise  at 
the  first  peal  of  pal  alarm  clock  or 
mother's  frantic  call.  If  you're  one  who 
has  trouble  with  alarms — that  is,  you 
turn  it  off  and  turn  over  for  another 
snooze — we  suggest  you  put  the  noisy 
thing  out  of  reach,  then  you'll  have  to 
get  up  out  of  bed  to  turn  it  off.  Stay 
away  from  that  bed.  Going  back  is 
"agin"  all  rules — you're  up  for  good. 

We're  assuming  that  your  first  class  is 
at  nine  and  .the  ting-a-ling  goes  off  at  7 
bells.  If  school  starts  earlier,  then  ad- 
just your  schedule  accordingly.  First  you 
make  with  the  bed,  fold  and  put  away 
your  night  clothes  and  tidy  the  room  a 
bit.  It's  about  7:10  by  this  time.  Now 
gather  up  all  your  fresh  lingerie  and  off 
to  shower  or  bath  where  with  soap  'n 
water  bubbles,  after-bath  lotion,  talcum, 
and  whatnot,  you'll  really  get  a  chance 
to  wake  up.  The  time  now  is  7:25  and 
you're  ready  to  dress.  If  you  are  wear- 
ing dark  clothes,  then  you'll  probably 
want  to  do  your  makeup  before  putting 
them  on.  So  get  dressed  part  way,  un- 
dies and  so  forth,  put  your  robe  on  again 
or  don  a  makeup  cape  and  on  with  the 
cosmetics. 

If  your  epidermis  has  a  tendency  to 
be  oily,  try  starting  your  process  with  a 
skin  freshener  or  if  it's  dry,  use  a  little 
cream  to  soften  it.  Then  apply  your 
foundation  (cake  or  liquid  for  oily- 
skinned  damsels  and  creamy  types  for 
the  dry.)  The  shade  should  be  slightly 
darker  than  your  own  skin,  and  do  apply 
it  evenly  to  all  areas  of  the  face.  Keep 
in  mind  that  the  neck  is  a  prominent 
branch  of  that  face  and  gets  the  same 
treatment  back  and  front.  If  you  haven't 
tried  using  skin  freshener  to  moisten  your 
makeup  sponge  (if  you  use  one) ,  then 
try  it  because  the  scent  is  wonderful  and 
it  saves  rushing  around  for  water.  Change 
the  sponge  often  so  it  will  always  be 
,  fresh. 

If  you  haven't  a  natural  bloom  of  your 
own,  then  by  all  means  touch  a  bit  of 
rouge  to  your  cheeks  and  smooth  it  over 


with  powder.  With  a  big  brow  brush 
sweep  away  excess  powder  from  your 
brows  and  lashes.  Now  comb  out  your 
glorious  mop,  then  you're  on  your  way 
to  breakfast.  Check  your  watch,  it  should 
be  7:45. 

Bet  you  thought  we  had  forgotten 
about  your  lip  paint!  Ah,  no,  wait  until 
after  breakfast  to  put  it  on,  then  it  won't 
be  smeared.  Do  go  lightly  with  the  lip- 
stick, won't  you?  After  all,  you  don't 
have  to  put  on  a  fashion  show  at  school. 
Just  be  well  groomed  and  you'll  be  quite 
a  trick. 

Breakfast  in  the  morning  should  al- 
ways be  a  leisurely  affair,  talking  with 
the  family  and  eating  a  good  big  meal 
with  juice,  eggs  and  stuff  to  give  you  the 
right  start  for  the  day.  It  should  never 
be  an  on-the-run  affair  where  you  find 
yourself  still  eating  your  toast  as  you  run 
out  the  door.  Try  to  allot  at  least  half 
an  hour  for  breakfast,  finishing  at  about 
8:15.  Another  fifteen  minutes  for  put- 
ting on  your  lipstick,  giving  a  final  touch 
to  your  coif,  making  certain  books  and 
pocketbook  are  all  ready,  putting  on  your 
hat,  and  you'll  be  out  of  the  house  at 
8:30  to  wend  your  way  leisurely  to 
school. 

If,  perchance,  you  are  one  of  the 
younger  school  girls  who  hasn't  reached 
the  lipstick  and  rouge  stage  yet,  don't 
think  that  I  am  advocating  powder  and 
paint  for  third  graders.  Far  from  it.  Or 
maybe  you  are  having  a  discussion  with 
Mother  about  whether  or  not  you  should 
wear  makeup.  Age  actually  has  little  to 
do  with  it.  A  pretty  accurate  gauge  is 
if  the  girls  in  your  class  all  wear  makeup; 
then  it  should  be  all  right  for  you  to 
wear  it.  But  this  means  "all"  the  girls, 
not  just  a  few  of  the  kind  who  like  to  be 
different— they  aren't  the  type  you  should 
have  for  friends  anyway.  In  any  case, 
don't  argue  with  Mother  about  it;  she 
usually  knows  best,  and  the  time  will 
come  soon  enough  when  you  can  wear 
cosmetics  to  your  heart's  content 

But  for  you  lassies  who  are  in  high 
school  and  college,  keep  up  your  sched- 
ule and  you'll  rate  high  in  school  and 
popularity.   Believe  me,  that's  straight. 


First  still  of  Paulerte  Goddard's  English  film,  "An  Ideal  Husband,"  in  the  act  of  charm- 
ing Michael  Wilding  for  London  Film  production,  directed  by  Sir  Alexander  Korda. 


SCREENLAND 


IS  AH 


YES  !  If  you  have  a  short,  pert,  square  or 
diamond  shaped  face.  NO!  If  your  face  is 
round  or  long  and  narrow.  Pile  your  up- 
sweep high  for  added  height  and  an  oval 
look.  Keep  curls  soft  and  concentrate  on 
side  fullness  to  flatter  angular  features.  SEND 
NOW  FOR  THRILLING  FREE  BOOKLET!  "WHAT'S 
THE  BEST  HAIR-DO  FOR  MY  SHAPE  FACE?" 


Back  again!  The  exclusive  Goody  Elastic 
Clasp  Curler  that's  best  for  every  hair-do! 

★  WON'T  SLIP!  The  curler  locks  close  to 
head  without  roll  back. 

★  EVERY  SIZE  CURLER!  From  tiny  to  giant 
curlers  for  every  size  curl. 

★  EXCLUSIVE!  Only  Goody  gives  you  fhis 
Elastic  Clasp  Curler! 

Look  for  Goody  wave  clips, 
barrettes  and  Kanf-Slip  combs! 


FOR  BETTER     S.  ^  „ 

CURLS  <Hi 
CURLS...  'ei«wf( 

BETTER  REACH  I  ^\ 

FOR  GOODY!  I  J£&3&+  ^ 


At  oil  5  and 
10c  stores 
and  notion 
counters. 


GOODY  PRODUCTS 

200  Varick  St.,  New  York  14,N.Y. 


Some  beauty  products  to 
add  to  your  shopping  lists 

WE  ALL  love  the  luxury  of  a  lush  bubble 
bath,  and  we  have  just  discovered  one 
that  bubbles  abundantly  It's  Batha- 
sweet's Bubbling  Bath  Oil.  Only  a  tablespoon 
or  so  in  your  bath  water  will  do  the  bubbles 
trick  and  the  fragrance  is  out  of  this  world. 
The  price  is  only  a  dollar  for  a  good  sized  bot- 
tle and  it  will  last  for  ages. 

More  news  in  the  good  grooming  line  is 
Jacqueline  Cochran's  contribution  to  the  fas- 
tidious female.  It's  called  Lotion  Deodorant 
and  is  a  new  type  of  lotion  to  check  perspira- 
tion and  stop  odor.  It  has  a  delightful  aroma 
and  is  economical,  too,  because  just  a  few- 
drops  are  necessary  to  do  the  job.  A  two- 
ounce  bottle  retails  for  a  dollar,  and  a  handy 
soft  cellulose  tipped  applicator  goes  with  it. 
It's  really  an  excellent  buy. 

Sometimes,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it's  a 
difficult  problem  to  find  the  right  shade  of 
face  powder  to  compliment  sun-browned  com- 
plexions. That's  where  Lady  Esther's  new 
shade,  "Malibu  Tan,"  comes  in,  for  it  is  espe- 
cially designed  to  meet  a  summer-tan  face- 
powder  problem.  The  shade  is  soft  and  subtle, 
yet  it?s  dark  enough  to  blend  with  your  fall 
complexion.  The  powder  consistency  and  fra- 
grance are  something  else  to  rave  about. 


Jacqueline  Cochran  Lotion  Deodorant. 
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ScREENLAND 


Fall  Pre-vue 

Continued  from  page  51 


We  had  lots  of  fun  this  month  taking 
a  peek  at  the  new  fall  fashions  and  get- 
ting Arleen  Whelan  to  model  them  for 
us.  And  don't  the  clothes  look  scrumptu- 
ous  on  her?  Too  bad  it  couldn't  be  in 
color,  for  her  glowing  red  tresses  made  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  colorful  outfits. 
She  wears  a  size  10  perfectly  and  is  a 
pleasure  to  photograph  because  every- 
thing looks  good  on  her.  By  just  a  change 
of  apparel,  she  can  be  turned  into  the 
sweet  girl  type  or  a  glamorous  sophisti- 
cate. Yes,  Arleen  is  quite  an  all-round 
gal  and  you'll  agree  to  that  after  you  see 
her  in  Paramount's  "Variety  Girl." 

And  now  more  about  the  clothes.  As 
you  can  imagine,  it  isn't  possible  to  list 
the  many,  many  stores  that  carry  the 
clothes  Arleen  is  wearing,  so  we  have 
just  listed  a  few.  True,  they  may  not  be 
within  shopping  distance  for  you,  so  in 
that  case  we  are  listing  the  names  .and 
addresses  of  the  manufacturers,  too.  So, 
if  you  want  to  buy  them,  just  send  a  let- 
ter to  the  manufacturer  and  he  will  tell 
you  where  the  clothes  you  want  can  be. 
bought  in  your  vicinity. 

Strapless  plaid  taffeta  formal 

Junior  Formats 

498  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Black  Mouton  coat 

/.  J.  Fox 

393  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Hat  worn  with  coat 

Stetson  Millinery 
475  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Two-piece  striped  dress 

Jonathan  Logan 
1375  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Hooded  reversible  raincoat 

Aquatogs 

250  West  39th  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Umbrella  and  bag  set 

Handi-Bag  Company 
5  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Crepe  with  contrasting  plaid  poncho 

Varden  Dress,  Inc. 
530  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Bengaline  cocktail  dress 

Junior  Formats 

498  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  14 


more  of  Armed,  the  horse,  than  they  ever 
have  of  Ann  Sheridan  (I  am  NOT  com- 
paring her  to  a  famous  horse)  are  arguing 
about  the  "sure"  winner  in  tomorrow's  fifth. 
Comes  a  truly  humorous  episode  in  the 
film,  but  only  a  few  faint  chuckles  can  be 
heard  above  the  disinterested  chatter  of  the 
audience. 

Last  evening  I  accepted  an  invitation  of 
another  friend  to  visit  his  home  to  hear — 
and  see — his  home-made  television  set.  That 
settled  it.  For  me,  there  will  always  be 
movies.  Another  rehash  of  a  film  was  on. 
We  were  all  settled  in  our  chairs,  eagerly 
interesting  ourselves  in  the  movie  plot.  Just 
when  it  gets  going  nicely,  one  technical  soul 
starts  debating  the  merits,  units,  manufac- 
turing costs,  etc.,  of  this  set  versus  factory- 
built  outfits.  A  hot  discussion  ensued.  No 
sooner  is  that  over  and  the  "interest"  is  re- 
sumed than,  right  at  the  crucial  point  in 
the  film,  one  of  the  female  guests  remarks 
loudly  to  another  across  the  room,  how 
much  she  likes  her  shoes  (which  she  prob- 
ably didn't) — one  of  those  effusive  souls 
who  just  can't  sit  still  two  minutes  without 
speaking. 

Television,  in  many  ways,  is  fine — will 
even  improve.  But  please,  don't  ever  let  it 
do  away  with  our  movies.  Give  us  our  thea- 
ters, the  humble  neighborhood  movie  where 
a  guy  can  go,  relax,  watch  a  film  in  peace, 
laugh — and  hear  others  laugh  with  him ;  or 
grip  the  arms  of  his  chair  in  utter  silence 
as  a  crucial  moment  shows  on  the  screen — 
a  moment  into  which  directors,  writers,  ar- 
tists have  put  months  of  sweat,  labor  and 
money.  Even  the  whistles,  shrieks  of  the 
kids  is  now  music  to  my  ears.  At  least 
they're  interested,  or  they  wouldn't  nave 


paid  their  paltry  allowances  to  see  the  pic- 
ture. Think  of  the  untold  justified  murders 
that  will  be  committed  when  a  group  of 
fans  are  watching  a  favorite  star  in  an 
emotional  scene  and  some  dame  pipes  up 
about  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes — that 
wouldn't  even  fit  her. 

JOHN  LESLIE,  Camden  3,  N.  J. 


A  SPECIAL  KIND 
OF  DYNAMITE! 

#1.00 

Why  is  it  that  Hollywood  makes  Peter 
Lawford  out  as  a  smooth,  polished  English 
gentleman?  He  is  smooth  and  polished  and 
no  doubt  his  birth  certificate  proves  he  is 
English,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  should  be 
all  these  things  plus  a  little  more  dynamite 
on  the  screen. 

By  dynamite  I  don't  mean  the  way  Hum- 
phrey Bogart  and  Alan  Ladd  are,  but  the 
kind  of  dynamite  a  fellow  has  when  he'll 
take  a  "poke"  at  a  guy  or  two  in  fighting 
for  the  woman  he  loves.  It  seems  to  me  all 
the  screen  stories  built  around  Peter  make 
him  look  too  much  like  a  quitter,  and  I 
know  that  he  can  prove  himself  as  having 
some  fight  in  him  if  he  is  only  given  the 
chance. 

Peter  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  finest 
young  actors  on  the  screen  today.  He  is 
destined  for  bigger  and  better  roles,  and 
I'm  certainly  hoping  Hollywood  will  wake 
up  and  make  a  "man"  out  of  him  in  his 
future  screen  roles. 

VIRGINIA  D.  SMITH,  Urbana,  III. 
SCREENL  A  ND 


Smart  |#  H. 

Folks  alwa^pid  about  the  "fall 
guy".  How  about  the  fall  gal? 
More  and  more  girls  in  the 
know  are  falling  for  McKay 
Lingerie  .  .  .  winter,  spring, 
summer  and  fall! 

So  many  lovely  styles  .  .  . 
so  free  to  wear  ...  so  easy  to 
wash. 

Truly  —  the  lingerie  with 
the  perfect  fit— at  the  perfect 
budget  price! 

To  he  found  at  S.  S.  Kresge 
Ccu-Jind  S.  H.  Kress  &  Co. 

Next  time  say/'McKay  Lingerie"! 


Empire  State  Bids*       New  York 
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"Sassy"  is  tfie 
word  /or  t/ie  smart, 
youthful  appeal  of 
these  colorful 
cotton  bandeaux . . . 
which  give  such 
fine  support  to  your 
bosom.  Gingham  is  featured  in 
M.aiden  Form's  *"  Arielte"  design  for  youthful 
figures,  sizes  32,  34,  36...$/. 30.  '  Arielte"  comes 
in  other  fabrics  up  to  $3.50. 

"There  is  a  Maiden  Form 

for  Every  Type  of  Figure!" 

Send  for  free  Style  Folders:  Maiden  Form 
Brassiere  Company,  Inc.,  Neit>  York  16,  N.  Y. 


ENLARGEMENT 

ff/your  Pavofffe  Photo 


FROM  FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  make  a  beautiful  5x7 
enlargement  of  any  picture  or  negative.  Be  sure  to 
include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  get  our 
v  bargain  offer  for  having  your  enlargement  beautifully 
l\  hand  colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  your  choice  of 
\  handsome  frames.  Limit  2  to  a  customer.  Please  en- 
\i  close  10c  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  each 
l35S^TuT\\^  «olargement.  Your  original  picture  or  negative  will 
^WwiiiiUVlVV  b«  returned  with  the  FREE  5  x  7  enlargement  post* 
paid.  Act  oowl  Offer  limited  to  U.  S.  A. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  339,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


MAKE  MONEY BASily  h™,^* 

CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

50  lor  1 


3^^^^^  laKe  easy,  big  probt 

~"  orders  from  friends,  others.  Show  j 
Christmas  Cards  with  name  — 6  big  lines 
selling  at  50  for  $1.00  up.  Amazing  designs 
gorgeous  papers.  FREE  SAMPLES.  AlsoBel 
$1.00  assortments  of  Christmas  Cards,  Gift 
Wrappings,  Everyday  CardB,  Stationery. 
MAKE  BIG  MONEY  QUICK -write  today! 

SOUTHERN  GREETING  CARD  CO. 

McCallBldg.(Dept.L-29.  Memphis, Tenn, 
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Also 
Assortments 


Are  You  Satisfied  With 

YOUR  NOSE? 


Nobody  today  need  go  through  life  handi- 
capped by  a  badly  shaped  nose,  difcfil'"i-od 
iv-ilnr.-s,  or  blemishes.  In  YOUR  NEW  FACE 
IS  YOUR  FORTUNE,  a  famous  plastic  Sur- 
geon shows  how  simple  corrections  re- 
model" the  unbeautlful  nose,  take  years_off 
the  prematurely  aged  face.  Book  is 
sent  postpaid,  in  plain  wrapper- 
only   

FAANKLIN  HOUSE,  Publishers 
629  Drexe!  Bldg     PhtTa.,  Pa.  Dept.  18-H 


25c 


HOME  IN  JEOPARDY? 
#1.00 

Today's  movies,  except  for  a  few  out- 
standing ones,  show  a  greatly  distorted 
view  of  the  way  life  really  is  for  most  of 
us,  and  for  that  reason  alone  their  influ- 
ence is  far  from  being  as  wholesome  and 
helpful  as  it  should  be.  Too  many  produc- 
tions today  seem  to  cater  to  human  emo- 
tions that  degrade  instead  of  those  that  up- 
lift, and  these  movies  are  particularly  harm- 
ful to  young  people  whose  minds  are  in  the 
pliable  and  molding  stage  and  who  haven't 
yet  acquired  the  knowledge  and  experience 
needed  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
emotional  shifting  sands  and  solid  rocks. 

Perhaps  we  older  movie  fans  are  largely 
to  blame  for  the  kind  of  pictures  we  have 
today.  Movie-makers  have  learned  from  the 
only  source  that  they  listen  to — the  box 
office — that  they  can't  present  commonplace, 
ordinary  lives  and  problems.  These  don't 
appeal  to  us  as  so  many  of  us  live  such 
lives,  and  when  producers  make  them  into 
movies,  we  are  bored.  We  want  something 
more  spectacular — something  that  is  entire- 
ly different. 

Few  really  believe  that  the  average 
American  home  is  the  way  so  many  present- 
day  movies  show  it — made  up  of  loose- 
moraled,  drinking,  money-grabbing,  divorce- 
crazy  people.  Such  pictures,  discounting 
honest  love  of  married  people,  home,  and 
country,  are  distorting  and  degrading,  and 
certainly  don't  present  the  kind  of  homes 
that  founded  this  great  country  and  made 
us  the  nation  we  are  today.  We  can't  af- 
ford to  allow  the  movies — even  the  fine 
entertainment  they  can  be — to  endanger  the 
moral  standards  of  our  society's  security, 
by  permitting  producers  to  flood  our  thea- 
ters with  low-grade,  unwholesome  motion 
pictures. 

R:.  W.  CARR,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 


DIALOGUE  DEARTH 
#1.00 

An  amusing  article  on  Nunnally  Johnson 
which  appeared  in  a  national  weekly  mag- 
azine a  few  months  back  brought  out  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  believes  most  pic- 
tures are  so  stereotyped  that  from  a  few 
lines  of  dialogue  the  entire  plot  can  be  in- 
stantly recognized.  The  article  then  went 
on  to  quote  a  few  examples  chosen  by  Mr. 
Johnson  to  back  up  his  contention.  Since 
reading  this  piece,  I  have  been  seeing  quite 
a  few  of  the  current  movies,  and  I  now 
know  exactly  what  he  means.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  compiled  a  few  specimens 
of  my  own.  For  example : 

"Don't  worry,  we'll  get  the  money  some- 
how— we've  got  to !  The  show  must  open 
in  Philadelphia  tomorrow  night!" 

"Lydia,  Lydia,  you  silly  child !  Don't  you 
realize  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father 
— that  we  can't  continue  like  this?" 

"Poor  darling,  I  am  older  than  you  in 
many  ways,  so  let's  not  discuss  it  any  fur- 
ther." 

"Why,  you  dirty,  yellow  rat,  I  oughta 
turn  you  over  to  the  D.  A.,  but  that  would 
be  too  easy.  I  have  a  better  plan." 

.  "You  want  me  to  forgive  you — but  what 
is  there  to  forgive?  It  is  I  who  should  be 
asking  your  forgiveness.  I've  been  a  blind 
fool." 

"Everything  has  been  squared  with  the 
police,  NoVa  has  forgiven  you — she  should 
be  here  any  minute!  Now  get  out  there 
and  sing  your  fool  head  off,  the  audience  is 
waiting." 

And  finally  there  are  these  familiar  old 
lines,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  dialogue 
writers : 


"This  thing  is  bigger  than  you  or  me, 
Deborah.  It's  bigger  than  both  of  us." 
How  trite  can  you  get? 

LAWRENCE  LYBARGER,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SHEAR  DEVOTION 
#1.00 

I  want  to  echo  the  thought  of  R.  Lamb- 
kin, presented  recently  in  Fans'  Forum, 
about  1947  coiffures  in  pictures  of  the 
Twenties.  I  felt  swindled  after  seeing 
"Margie,"  for  though  I  wasn't  born  then, 
I  have  many  family  pictures  of  my  young 
aunts  and  older  sisters.  Some  had  bangs 
like  Colleen  Moore,  and  smooth,  shingled 
hair;  many  had  regular  boy  cuts  (how  I 
have  envied  them)  and  they  were  so  pretty 
and  distinctive. 

If  only  one  young  star,  like  Lizabeth 
Scott  or  Audrey  Totter  or  Gene  Tierney 
or  Nancy  Guild  or  Lauren  Bacall  or  Don- 
na Reed,  would  start  it,  a  lot  of  us  would 
quickly  follow  suit.  Please,  Hollywood,  re- 
lease us  from  the  social  compunctions  and 
compulsions  of  "long"  styles  in  hair !  The 
natural  look  of  shingles,  straight  bangs, 
and  ears  worn  out  in  the  open,  all  put  to- 
gether, would  be  very  refreshing. 

I  would  especially  like  to  see  Ella  Raines 
among  the  starters  of  that  style — if  she 
would,  I'd  snip  in  "shear"  devotion. 

DOROTHY  KUSSEL,  Chicago,  111. 


ALL  OUT  FOR  ALLYSON 
#1.00 

After  seeing  June  Allyson  in  such  a  pic- 
ture as  "The  Secret  Heart,"  I  wonder  why 
MGM  doesn't  give  her  better  roles?  She  is 
a  favorite  among  the  American  public.  Her 
stint  in  "Till  the  Clouds  Roll  By"  was  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  film.  Let's  have 
her  in  more  pictures  in  which  she  can  act 
and  more  of  her  in  better  musicals  like 
"Two  Girls  and  a  Sailor." 

EDWARD  STAATS,  Chicago,  111. 


GLAMOR  DRAMA  FOR  HUTTON 
#1.00 

I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  Betty  Hutton's 
pictures  that  didn't  show  her  knocking  her- 
self out  to  be  funny.  I  know  she  has  talent, 
but  her  pictures  do  not  show  her  talent  for 
real  dramatic  acting.  Why  not  have  at  least 
one  picture  that  will  give  her  a  chance  to 
win  an  Oscar? 

I  hope  the  movie  industry  will  give  Betty 
a  chance  to  show  her  beauty,  too.  I've  seen 
a  few  glamor  pictures  of  her  and,  believe 
me,  she  really  has  the  beauty  there  to  bring 
out.  Please  do  something  about  that  beauty, 
for  beauty's  sake. 

FRANCES  SALYERS,  Aberdeen,  Md. 


TRITE  TALES 


#1.00 

The  other  evening  I  saw  the  film,  "Car- 
negie Hall."  In  the  two  and  a  quarter 
hours  the  film  runs,  some  of  the  finest 
music  is  expertly  interpreted  by  really  great 
artists.  Why,  in  a  film  of  this  musical 
magnificence,  must  they  inject  one  of  the 
dullest  stories  just  filled  with  cliches?  A 
story  of  this  type  would  have  made  a  fine- 
musical  on  the  order  of  "Ziegfeld  Follies." 
Surely  the  history  of  Carnegie  Hall  has 
more  of  interest  than  this  dull  tale  suggests. 
However,  if  the  producers  couldn't  find  any- 
thing more  exciting,  then  they  should  have 
omitted  the  story. 

GERALDINE  SHAY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Fred  Robbins  Right  Off  the  Record 

Continued  from  page  38 


being  Hamp's  ad  libs  on  the  last  chorus. 
(Decca) 

FINIAN'S  RAINBOW:  Shure,  and 
how  are  things  in  Danna — I  mean,  Gloc- 
ca  Morra.  Ah,  what  a  show,  "Finian's 
Rainbow"!  And  what  a  treasure  to  own 
this  new  album  waxed  by  the  original 
cast.  S'not  only  loaded  with  the  wonder- 
ful sharps  and  flats  but  many  of  the 
dramatic  spoken  interludes,  which  gives 
the  deal  a  sense  of  continuity.  Featured 
are  Ella  Logan,  Albert  Sharpe,  Donald 
Richards,  David  Wayne  and  the  Lyn 
Murray  Singers.  Shure,  things  are  fine  in 
Glocca  Morra,  Laura.  With  this  album, 
they're  fine  anywhere!  (Columbia  M- 
MM-686) 

WOODY  HERMAN:  "Pedro  Maxi- 
millian  Hernandez,"  "Can  You  Look  Me 
in  the  Eyes."  Arriva!  Agua!  Woodrow 
comes  on  about  "the  gonest  president  we 
ever  had" — Pedro  Maximillian  Hernan- 
dez, who  was  born  in  Santa  Fernandez, 
near  Mirandez.  "Tho  he  started  from 
the  bottom,  we  weren't  glad  when  we  got 
him,  but  we're  awfully  sorry  we  shot 
him — he  was  the  best  presidente  we  ever 
had!"  Hey,  Pedro,  gimme  the  flashlight, 
let's  find  some  better  songs  for  Senor 
Herman.  Backside  is  more  like  it!  (Co- 
lumbia) 

HARRY  JAMES:  "Moten  Swing," 
"Something  for  Nothing,"  "Tomorrow" 
— shades  of  Kansas  City!  Two-faced 
cookie  by  Betty's  boy  of  the  one  Count 
Basie  made  famous — named  after  Benny 
Moten,  the  Count's  old  boss.  Harry 
horns  in  plenty  and  along  with  Corky 
Corcoran  on  tenor  and  Willie  Smith  on 
alto,  the  whole  deal  jumps  like  a  run- 
away high  tension  wire.  T'other  waffle's 
nice  for  dancing'  hey!  "Something  for 
Nothing"  spots  the  larynx  of  H.J.'s  new 
canary,  Pat  Flaherty,  formerly  with  Billy 
Butterfield.  Yummy!  And  Tiny  Timbrell 
comes  on  strong  behind  her — "I'm  gonna 
see  my  baby  tomorrow."  Come  on,  soda, 
let's  fizz!    Dance,  that  is.  (Columbia) 

MARGARET  WHITING:  My  gal 
Maggie  lobbin'  some  choice  throbbin' 
your  way — that  gorgeous  hunk  of  fluff 
from  "Finian's  Rainbow" — "Old  Devil 
Moon."  How  that  sound  flows  when 
Margaret  throws  her  head  back.  'And 
the  backside,  "Ask  Anyone  Who  Knows," 
is  just  as  creamy  on  the  ear,  dear.  Ask 
anyone  who  hears.  (Capitol) 

THE  CHARIOTEERS:  Four  sets  of 
tonsils  swingin'  low,  like  the  sweet 
chariot — putting  that  baby  to  sleep  like 
they  did  in  Italy  way  back  when  you 
were  a  bambino.  "Chi-Baba,  Chi-Baba, 
Chi-Baba."  Try  this  on  your  kid  brother 
or  sister  or  son  or  daughter  when  the 
little  rascal  refuses  to  hit  the  lily  whites. 
(Sheets) .  Mitchell  Ayres  puts  down 
some  fine  background  on  this  'un  Back 
is  a  slow,  harmonic  tonic,  "Say  No 
More" — but  they  do  on  another  biscuit 
— "Ride,  Red,  Ride" — wherein  you  take 
that  tuba  from  your  side,  Red,  and  ride, 
Red — -and  I  don't  mean  stand  still!  Phew! 
Which  way  did  they  go?  Then,  slow  and 
sleepy  again  on  the  other  cheek  of  this, 
"So  Long."  (Columbia) 

LOUIS  JORDAN:   "Jack,  You're 


Dead."  "I  Know  What  You're  Puttin' 
Down."  Here  comes  Mr.  Jordan!  "When 
that  chick  is  starin'  at  you,  even  tho 
there's  nothing  said,  if  you  stand  there 
like  a  statue — Jack,  you're  dead!"  You 
better  be  measured  for  that  wooden  box. 
Jack.  You're  just  useless  on  this  planet. 
Very  catchetori!  Turn  the  biscuit  around 
for  a  vital  recital  about  a  chick  who 
thinks  she's  jivin'  him  but  he's  hip — "I 
Know  What  You're  Puttin'  Down." 
(Decca) 

TEX  BENEKE:  Two  honeys  from 
Bing's  flicker,  "Welcome  Stranger,"  by 
Tex  and  the  Miller  gang.  That  opus  in 
re  the  wandering  ticker  which  loves  to 
quote  from  Omar  Khayyam  get  a  good 
jamination.  Tex  and  the  Mellowlarks 
apply  the  stethoscope.  Garry  Stevens 
unwraps  some  nice  plumbing  on  the  over- 
leaf, "As  Long  As  I'm  Dreaming."  He's 
one  of  the  better  singers  these  vocally 
crowded  days.  (Victor) 

BING  CROSBY:  Hank  Greenberg's 
boss  wraps  up  those  four  hits  from  his 
fresh  pix  we've  been  hummin'.  I'm  talk- 
in'  about  "Country  Style,"  "Smile  Right 
Back  at  the  Sun,"  "As  Long  As  I'm 
Dreaming,"  and  this  taxpayer's  favorite, 
"My  Heart  Is  a  Hobo,"  about  the  rest- 
less ticker  that  has  eyes  only  for  rods 
and  reels  and  hates  alarm  clocks  tickin' 
but  is  knocked  out  by  berry  pickin'. 
Bing's  singin'  is  the  best  in  months  of 
berry  pickin'.  (Decca) 

"SOMEBODY  LOVES  ME":  Capitol 
grabbed  their  whole  gang  and  put  'em  to 
work  for  this  bundle  of  8  cookies — all 
from  the  pen  of  Buddy  DeSylva,  which 
must  not  only  write  under  water  but  has 
a  lifetime  supply  of  hits  to  boot.  Open  it 
and  out  fall  Peggy  Lee,  Andy  Russell, 
King  Cole  Trio,  Clark  Dennis,  Johnny 
Mercer  and  Martha  Tilton  (duet) ,  Pied- 
Pipers,  Margaret  Whiting,  Hal  Derwin 
and  the  bands  of  Paul  Weston  and  Dave 
Barbour.  The  sound  you'll  sop  up  is 
"Somebody  Loves  Me,"  "Just  a  Mem- 
ory," "You're  the  Cream  in  My  Coffee," 
"Together,"  "If  I  Had  a  Talking  Picture 
of  You,"  "Avalon,"  "April  Showers," 
and  "When  Day  Is  Done."  Tender  and 
ala  mode!  (Capitol  CD  49) 

FRANK  SINATRA:  Run,  hon— don't 
walk — use  radar  if  you  must,  but  fall 
down  to  your  nearest  jump  dump  and 
cop  Nancy's  daddy's  freshest  cookie!  He 
gets  under  the  lyrics  and  your  skin  with 
two  beauties  from  "Brigadoon" — "Al- 
most Like  Being  in  Love,"  and  "There 
But  for  You  Go  I."  Makes  you  think  he 
played  the  lead.  Kid  has  an  endless  sup- 
ply of  molasses  in  that  eppliglottus  but 
don't  we  love  it.  Pass  me  that  spoon, 
Mom.  (Columbia) 

FRANKIE  CARLE:  "Carle  Comes 
Calling" — Here's  an  armful  of  box  in  a 
right-out-of-the-oven  Columbia  album  by 
Marge  Hughes'  daddy  in  eight  different 
flavors.  There's  "Star  Dust,"  "Canadian 
Capers,"  "I'll  Get  By,"  "Deep  Purple," 
"Penthouse  Serenade,"  "I  Want  a  Girl," 
"Chopin's  Polonaise  in  Boogie,"  "If  You 
Were  the  Only  Girl."  There's  a  rhythm 
section  in  these  grooves,  too,  so  it's  perf 
for  dancin'!  C'mon  snake,  let's  crawl. 
(Columbia  C  129) 


NEW  creamy,  odorless 
LOTION  safely 

REMOVES 
HAIR 


I.  A  pleasant  white  lotion 
without  bad  clinging 
depilatory  odor. 

2.  Not  messy.  Quick — 
rinses  off  easily  with 
lukewarm  water. 

3.No  razor  stubble. 
Keeps  legs  hair-free 
longer.  Economical! 


4.  Doesn't  irritate  normal 
skin. 

5.  Removes  hair  close  to 
skin,  leaving  skin  soft, 
smooth,  and  alluring. 

6.  Country's  largest  seller, 
because  better  way  to  re- 
move hair. 


Cosmetic  lotion  to  remove  hair 

59<  It 

plus  tax 


NAIR 


At  Drug,  Department  and  lOe  Stores 


MAKE  MONEY 


S£LL 

With  Biggest  Line  of-^XHRKTMMAm 
Money-Saving  Fast  Sellers^   -7  '  WAS 


Start  Earning  Now— Full  or  Spare 
time.  Show  greatest  value  Name- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards,  60  for 
only  SI.  Rich  colorful  designs,  glorious 
papers,  finest  quality  at  this  low  price. 
Others  at  25  for  $1.00  and  DeLuxe  line. 
No  experience.  Also  make  big  money  with 

22  Big  Value  Assortments! 

Smashing  sellers  in  Christmas  &  Every- 
day Boxes.  Many  Economy  Assortments 
^a^^^^^^^mi  to  sell  at  60c  retail. 

Gift  Wrappings  to  sell 
for  90c.  12  new  SI .00 
assortments.  Earn 
cash  NOW1  Send  for 
samples  FREE  today. 


FREE 

SAMPLES 


BIST  VALUES 
y  im  mm- 

1300  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Dept.    108.  CH.CAGO  7,  ILL. 


i 

HwctaiMims.Himasmi 

ORTIRINGEXCRCISE Safrfo 

Just  10  minutes  a  day,  in  the  privacy  of 
your  own  room,  and  this  Scientific 

HEALTHOLIZER 

HOME  EXERCISER 

and  REDUCER 

ill  help  you  (as 
it  has  helped 
1  thousands 
of  others 
for  years)  to 

Streamline  Your  Figure  .  .  .  Take  off  that  dumpy, 

middle  age  look,  bulging  waist  line,  fat  hips,  double  chin. 

Special  Price:  $6.98  C  O.  D.,  plus  postage.  Money  back 
if  not  wholly  pleased.  Address,  HEALTHOLIZER  CORP., 
Dept.l3-B,  71-22  Ingram  St.,  FOREST  HILLS,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
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/VOW...  SAFELY  LOSE 

UGLY  FAT 

-(/P707 IBS.  PER  Wiiti 
■,:mm>  EATING  CONDENSED 
i^P'm       FOOD  TABLETS 


START  LOSING 
FAT  FIRST  DAY 

without  starvation, 

harmful  drugs, 
laxatives,  exercise 
or  massage 

Yes,  Kyron  Tablets,  the 
new  food  tablet  way  to 
reduce,  will  help  you  lose 
up  to  7  lbs.  first  7  days — 
or  you  pay  nothing.  If 
your  excess  weight  is 
caused  by  over-eating 
(and  not  glandular), 
Kyron  is  designed  to  act 
3ways:  (l)Tohelpappease 
your  hunger,  to  cut  down 
your  appetite  automati- 
cally, yet  you  never  feel 
hungry;  (2)  Includes  nu- 
tritious elements  to  help 
maintain  your  energy 
while  reducing;  (3)  Rec- 
ommends in  package 
many  foods  falsely  labeled 
in  ordinary  diets  as  "fat- 
tening." Endorsement  by 
your  physician  recom- 
mended. 


"I  LOST  35  POUNDS  IN  7  WEEKS" 

— says  Mrs.  Kathryn  Walker. 
SSSS  West  Potomac  Avenue.  Chicago. 

"Kyron  results  have  been  absolutely  astonishing.  I 
am  27  years  old,  and  have  a  7-year  old  daughter.  When 
I  started  using  Kyron,  I  weighed  153  pounds,  and  felt 
awfully  old  and  let-down.  In  7  weeks,  I  lost  35  pounds. 
I  used  to  feel  sluggish  and  always  tired.  Now  I  feel  so 
much  younger  and  gayer.  My  friends  and  my  husband 
can't  get  over  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  7 
short  weeks." 


REDUCE  up  to  7  POUNDS 

First  7  Days— or  No  Cost 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  send  name  and  address  on  post- 
card. When  package  arrives,  pay  postman  S3. 00  plus 
postage  or  send  S3.00  with  order,  we  will  pay  postage.  If 
not  satisfied  after  7  day  trial,  return  emptv  package,  and 
your  money  is  refunded.  Mail  that  postcard  today. 

WORLD-WIDE  LABORATORIES,  INC. 
3153  W.  Roosevelt  Road  •  Dept.  62-J  ■  Chicago  12,  III. 


MAKE  MONEY  FAST 


Sell  Big-Value  Christmas  Cards 

Show  leading  line  of  grreetinf?  cards!  Smart- 
est designs,  newest  decorations  . . .  greatest 
values.  Name-Imprinted  Christmas  Cards 
—SO  and  25  for  $1.  Show  22  different  su- 
perb Assortments.  "Supercraft"  21 -card 
Christmas,  Relizious,  Humorous,  Everyday, 
Stationery.  Write  today  for  21 -card  assort- 
ment sent  on  approval  and  FREE  samples. 

Phillips  Card  Co. ,844  Hunt  St., Newton, Mass. 


SONG  POEMS 


WANTED 

TobeSetto  Music 

^.Publishers   need   new   sones!    Submit  one   or  more  at 
your  best  poems  for  immediate  consideration.    Any  sub- 
Send    noem.       PHONOGRAPH    RECORDS  MADE. 

★  FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS.  605  Beacon  Bid;..  Boston.  Mass. 


ladies 


Eam%*23 
Weekly/ 


TOW)! 


Ladies,  here's  your  chance 
to  earn  up  to  $23  weekly !  And  besides, 
take  your  pick  of  dozens  of  gorgeous 
Fall  dresses — without  a  penny  of 
cost.  That's  what  we  offer  you  for  rep- 
resenting us  in  your  spare  time.  Show 
our  popular  frocks  to  your  friends, 
then  send  us  their  orders.  Collect  hand- 
some cash  commissions  In  advance.  No 
canvassing  or  experience  necessary.  Get 
free  details  of  this  unusual  offer  and 
Portfolio  of  new  styles.  Everything  fur- 
nished FREE.  Rush  name,  address  and 
dress  size  on  postcard.  Fashion  Frocks, 
Inc.,  Dept.  S3027,  Cincinnati  25,  O. 


KING  COLE  TRIO:  That  name  on 
the  label,  Mabel.  S'like  Screenland. 
That's  all  you  have  to  look  for,  'cause 
there's  oodles  of  goodies  underneath. 
Nat  unloads  two  more  valid  ballads  that 
are  easier  to  digest  than  whipped  cream 
and  very  intime  and  on  the  beam.  "Aw, 
Come  On,  Let  the  Sunshine  Through, 
Come  in  out  of  the  Rain,"  is  one  and 
the  way  Nat  mouths  "Aw,  come  on," 
will  getcha,  Fletcher.  T'other's  the  one 
Woody 's  done,  "Can  You  Look  Me  in 
the  Eyes."  Oh,  this  gleesome  threesome! 
Like  my  convertible  Buick — smooth, 
sleek  and  very  elite!  (Capitol) 

PEGGY  LEE:  M-m-m— Mrs.  Barbour 
and  her  chain,  David,  on  guitar,  which 
means  crushed  strawberries!  "Ain'tcha 
Ever  Comin'  Back"  is  Peg's  plea  on  one 
side  and  if  you  can  ignore  her — "Jack, 
You're  Dead."  Turn  her  around  for 
"Chi-Baba,  Chi-Baba,  Chi-Baba,"  via 
the  same  characters  who  wrote  "Chick- 
ery  Chick."  Wasn't  that  one  enough! 
This  is  a  waste  of  Peggy's  larynx  (Capi- 
tol) 

SPIKE  JONES  AND  HIS  CITY 
SLICKERS:  Drag  out  the  sound  effects! 
And  don't  forget  the  washboards,  whis- 
tles, razzberries,  kitchen  sink  and  bubble 
gum.  Spike  goes  to  work  with  the  Bare- 
footed Pennsylvanians,  Dr.  Horation  Q. 
Birdbath  and  the  Saliva  Sisters  demolish- 
ing "Love  in  Bloom."  Even  better  than 
Jack  Benny,  too.  George  Rock  works  his 
jaws  overtime  on  the  back  "Blowing 
Bubble  Gum,"  with  a  kiddie  chorus  be- 
hind him  and  lots  of  popping  gum.  Look! 
A  double  bubble!  (Victor) 

BERYL  DAVIS:  A  new  set  of  tonsils 
imported  from  England  and  better  than 
Spode  china,  Scotch  whiskey  and  rough 
tweeds!  Beryl's  the  number  one  canary 
in  Britain,  kitten,  and  proves  it  with  a 
brace  of  throaty  warm  ones — "If  My 
Heart  Had  a  Window,"  and  "I  Want  to 
Be  Loved."  I  say,  the  chick's  a  bit  of  all 
right!  (Victor) 

TONY  PASTOR:  Coupla  knocked- 
out,  rugged  novelties  by  Tony  with 
French  and  Western  dressing.  "Get  Up 
Those  Stairs,  Mademoiselle,"  and  "Red 
Silk  Stockings  and  Green  Perfume." 
These  sagas  jump!  (Columbia) 

HOT!!! 

LENA  HORNE:  LITTLE  GIRL  AL- 
BUM. "Little  Girl  Blue"  in  her  own 
package,  torchy  and  touching.  Lena's 
unique  sultriness  is  some  of  the  nicest 
stuff  you've  ever  set  ear  to.  'Specially 
fetchin'  are  "Little  Girl  Blue"  and  "Glad 
to  Be  Unhappy,"  which '11  wear  out  lots 
of  needles.  Then  there's  "Whispering," 
"Old  Fashioned  Love,"  "Blue  Prelude," 
"At  Long  Last  Love,"  "I  Don't  Want  to 
Cry  Anymore,"  and  "More  Than  You 
Know."  Phil  Moore  hangs  a  perfect 
musical  backdrop  behind  this  doll's 
throat  and  brings  out  all  the  personality 
and  loveliness  that  is  exclusively  Lena 
Home's.  Appealing  squealing!  (Black 
and  White  A  70) 

ESQUIRE  ALL-AMERICAN  HOT 
JAZZ,  (Vol.  2):  A  flock  of  A-l  cats 
make  up  this  latest  bundle  of  Esquire 
winners.  "Rockabye  River,"  the  old 
"Hop,  Skip  and  Jump,"  by  Duke  Elling- 
ton spots  the  mellifluous  alto  of  Johnny 
Hodges  and  some  Cat  Anderson  trumpet 


tactics.  "Blow  Me  Down"  features  Char- 
ley Shavers,  Teddy  Wilson  and  Harry 
Carney.  Coleman  Hawkins  paints  a 
beautiful  tenor  portrait  of  "Indian  Sum- 
mer." Then  there's  the  bang  from  the 
cast  of  "New  Orleans"  with  Louis  Arm- 
strong on  "Sugar"  with  great  Vic  Dick- 
enson's trombone  back  of  Louis'  vocal. 
The  rest  of  the  goodies  are  "Buckin'  the 
Blues"  with  John  Collins  on  guitar, 
"Jivin'  With  Jarvis,"  a  rebaking  of  an 
oldie  by  Hamp  with  the  King  Cole  Trio; 
"Indian  Winter,"  with  J.  J.  Johnson's 
trombone  and  a  reissue  of  Benny's  "I 
Cried  for  You"  by  the  quintet.  (Victor) 

MARY  LOU  WILLIAMS  PIANO 
SOLOS:  One  of  the  finest  jazz  pianists  of 
the  day  and  one  of  the  great  distaff 
artists  of  all  time  on  six  hunks  of  fine 
grooved  wax.  "Cloudy,"  Mary  Lou's 
own,  "How  High  the  Moon,"  the  won- 
derful ballad  which  lends  itself  so  per- 
fectly to  a  hot  treatment,  "Blue  Skies," 
"The  Man  I  Love,"  "These  Foolish 
Things"  and  "Lonely  Moments,"  another 
original,  are  the  nougats  'tween  the 
leaves  of  this  home-cooked  album.  (Disc) 

CHARLIE  CHRISTIAN  ALBUM: 
What  a  reet  treat  this  is  for  everyone 
who  loves  the  work  of  the  late  young 
guitar  genius,  Charley  Christian,  who 
did  so  much  great  stuff  with  Benny 
Goodman.  These  sides  were  cut  by  an 
ardent  jazz  fan  who  happened  to  have 
his  home  recorder  with  him  the  nite 
Charley  dropped  in  at  Minton's,  a  fa- 
mous Harlem  hot  spot.  Result,  a  mess 
of  the  finest  spontaneous  jazz  ever 
waxed.  There  are  six  sides  in  the  memo- 
rial album — 3  each  on  "Stompin'  at  the 
Savoy,"  and  "Charley's  Choice,"  a  won- 
derful tribute  to  a  great  guitar  master, 
and  a  collossal  break  for  every  collector 
of  improvised  jazz.  What  a  loss  when 
Charley  Christian  passed  on!  (Vox  al- 
bum) 

JOHNNY  GUARNIERI:  "Nice  Work 
If  You  Can  Get  It,"  "Exactly  Like  You." 
Fine  rutted  clay  by  Mr.  Guarnieri,  Mary. 
Guy's  the  prototype  of  the  late  Fats 
Waller  but  can  actually  imitate  anyone's 
style  and  he's  unaccompanied  here.  On 
"Temptation"  and  "My  Gal  Sal,"  Cozy 
Cole  on  tubs,  Bob  Haggart,  bass,  and 
Tony  Mottola,  guitar,  back  him  up.  A 
great  keyboard  artist.  (Majestic) 

CHARLEY  BARNETT:  "Bunny," 
"Atlantic  Jump."  Clap  hands,  here  comes 
Charley!  And  how  that  Barnett  band 
comes  on!  Chop  me  up  and  call  me  suey! 
Best  waffle  he's  baked  in  eras.  Shades  of 
the  Bluebird  stuff!  Both  cheeks  pack  a 
mound  of  sound,  the  band  listens  terrifi- 
cally, s'well  recorded  and  ranks  among 
the  finest  things  he's  done.  At  a  time 
when  other  bands  are  content  to  wallow 
in  mediocrity  it's  a  boot  to  dig  super  new 
stuff  like  this,  Sis.  (Appolo) 

FATS  WALLER:  Come  and  get  'em. 
Reissues  of  the  great  Fats  Victor  cookies, 
stuff  you  had  to  dream  on,  coincident 
with  the  Fats  Waller  Memorial  Week  a 
while  ago.  Another  great  artist  whose 
death  was  so  tragic  and  untimely.  Makes 
you  realize  what  marvelous  things  rec- 
ords are!  If  these  are  among  the  missing 
from  your  shelves,  ooch  over  to  that  jive 
dive  molte  allegro.  "There'll  Be  Some 
Changes  Made"  and  "You  Stayed  Away 
Too  Long,"  "Everybody  Loves  My  Ba- 
by" and  "Squeeze  Me,"  "Oooh!  Look-a- 
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There,  Ain't  She  Pretty,"  and  "You're 
Not  the  Only  Oyster  in  the  Stew,"  "The 
Meanest  Thing  You  Ever  Did  Was  Kiss 
Me,"  and  "I  Used  to  Love  You,"  "S'pos- 
in',"  and  "Darktown  Strutter's  Ball," 
"Honeysuckle  Rose,"  "Blue,  Turning 
Grey  Over  You,"  "Ain't  Misbehavin' " 
and  "Moppin'  and  Boppin'."  (Victor) 

BABS  THREE  BIPS  AND  A  BOP: 
Two  more  "gone"  sides  by  the  kids  of 
"Oop-Pop-A-Da"  fame,  establish  them  as 
one  of  the  most  original  and  hep  in  the 
field  and  I  don't  mean  left.  "Weird  Lul- 
laby" spots  Babs  in  a  vocal  tone-poem — 
it  really  lives  up  to  its  name — consisting 
solely  of  phonetic  syllables  sung  to  a 
hauntingly  beautiful  melody.  Great  with 
the  lights  off  and  good  for  many  help- 
ings! Back,  "Dob-Bla-Bli" — unloads  an- 
other helping  of  intricate  be-bop  yelping 
with  whizzy  Tad  Dameron  piano,  Pee 
Wee  Tinney  guitar  and  Art  Phipps,  bass. 
Gone,  man!  (Blue  Note) 

IKE  QUEBEC:  Yummy!  More  of 
that  flowing,  lush  Ike  Quebec  tenor  sax 
on  "Someone  to  Watch  Over  Me."  Shad 
Collins  is  on  trumpet,  Keg  Johnson, 
trombone,  Roger  Ramirez,  piano,  John 
Collins,  guitar,  Milton  Hinton,  bass  and 
J.  C.  Heard  (but  not  seen) ,  drums.  Re- 
verse, "Zig-Billion,"  an  original  jump  by 
Ike  knocks  off  some  killing  melodic  hits 
and  runs  with  good  dolos  by  all.  Look 
out!  (Blue  Note) 

FROM  THE  MAN  IN  GRAY! 

What's  on  that  cranium,  geranium? 
Anything  about  music  or  who  makes  it? 
Well,  talk  to  me.  Knock  me  some  mail 
and  we'll  try  and  answer,  hey.  Don't  be 
bashful,  what  do  you  think  those  men  in 
gray  are  for?  Here's  what  I'm  talkin' 
about! 
Dear  Fred: 

What's  doin'  with  Mel  Torme?  What 
happened  to  his  vocal  group,  the  Mel- 
Tones?  And  shoot  me  some  personal  info 
about  Mel. 

Marion  Stoller, 
Rochester,  New  York 

Dear  Marion: 

Mel  Torme,  the  "Velvet  Fog,"  formerly 
headed  a  fine  vocal  group  known  as  the 
Mel-Tones,  but  broke  it  up  to  go  on  his 
ownsy.  He's  overloaded  with  talent  and 
is  a  wonderful  guy!  Mel  started  in  show 
business  at  the  ripe  age  of  4,  was  drum- 
mer with  Chico  Marx'  band  at  16  and  at 
that  time  wrote  "Lament  to  Love,"  a 
beautiful  thing.  He  and  his  partner,  Bob 
Wells,  wrote  the  now  famous  "Christmas 
Song,"  which  gives  you  a  rough  idea  of 
Mel's  talents.  He  recently  completed  a 
sensational  debut  engagement  at  New 
York's  Copacabana  and  will  soon  be  seen 
in  MGM's  Technicolor  picture,  "Good 
News,"  with  June  Allyson  and  Peter 
Lawford.  He's  going  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  and  songwriters  of  our 
day  and  with  his  partner  a  future  Rogers 
and  Hammerstein.  (The  picture  with 
yours  truly  was  made  when  Mel  ap- 
peared on  the  1280  Club  recently.  Cute, 
huh?) 

Sincerely,  F.  R. 

Pulp  from  Vandergrift,  Pa.: 
Dear  Fred: 

I' work  in  a  record  shop  and  we  sell 
Frankie  Laine's  records  like  hotcakes!  I 


think  ne  is  just  swell.  Shoot  me  some 
dirt  about  him. 

Gratefully, 
Clara  Lippolis 

Dear  Clara: 

Mr.  Laine  sure  does  relieve  any  pain, 
doesn't  he?  He's"  been  around  quite  a 
while  but  got  his  break  only  recently. 
Frankie  Laine  was  born  in  Chicago  on 
March  30,  1913,  and  started  singing  as 
an  altar  boy.  He  first  sang  popular  songs 
with  Joe  Jayser's  band  at  the  Merry 
Garden  Ballroom  in  Chicago  when  his 
friends  pushed  him  toward  the  band- 
stand. In  that  band  were  David  Rose, 
Gene  Krupa  and  Muggsy  Spanier.  He 
kicked  around  for  a  long  time  until  just 
last  year  when  his  luck  changed  and  he 
was  given  a  vocal  spot  at  Billy  Berg's  in 
Hollywood.  The  chatter  started,  then 
came  a  Mercury  recording  contract  and 
a  big  hit,  "That's  My  Desire,"  and 
another  star  was  made.  Frankie  worked 
mighty  hard  and  deserves  the  best  and 
more!  Shows  you  success  doesn't  come 
easily  to  anyone! 

Sincerely,  F.  R. 
And  some  linen  from  Jackson  Heights, 
Long  Island: 
Dear  Fred: 

Your  stuff  in  the  July  Screenland 
was  most  interesting.  Being  one  of  the 
faithful  members  of  your  1280  Club,  I 
dug  your  record  reviews  sans  any  trouble. 
My  family  and  I  are  having  a  big  argu- 
ment over  the  question  of  commercial 
music.  Can  you  give  a  brief  summary  of 
just  what  it  is?  Thank  you. 

Sincerely, 

Terry  McCarten 

Dear  Terry: 

Commercial  music  is  designed  for 
mass  appeal.  Appreciation  of  it  requires 
no  particular  thought  or  taste.  In  pre- 
senting commercial  tunes,  the  tried  and 
true  formulas  are  used  to  capture  the 
listener's  interest — in  other  words,  the 
sure  thing. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
good  commercial  ballads.  An  example  of 
good  commercial  stuff  is  "Night  and 
Day,"  "Man  I  Love,"  "Stormy  Weath- 
er," etc.  For  the  most  part,  the  largest 
hunk  of  commercial  music  is  trite  and 
lives  a  short  life — the  good  material 
weathers  the  storm  of  years  and  becomes 
what  is  know  as  standards. 

Sincerely,  F.  R. 

What's  bothering  you,  Sue?  Hit  me 
with  that  letter  and  we'll  try  and  relieve 
your  miseries.  Just  knock  that  missile  to 
F.  R.  care  of  Screenland,  and  don't 
spare  the  questions.  Be  diggin'  you  on 
the  Columbia  Record  Shop,  the  Teen- 
timer's  Club,  and  right  in  these  leaves 
one  set  of  thirties  from  now.  (October) 
Take  it  slow! 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Here's  your  chance,  fans,  to  have  your 
questions  anent  the  music  world,  the  hot 
or  heavenly  tunesmiths  answered  by  your 
favorite  disk  jockey,  right  here  in  your 
favorite  magazine,  SCREENLAND,  too. 

Just  address  Fred  Robbins,  c/o  SCREEN- 
LAND  Magazine,  37  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  New  York. 


Don't  reach  for  that  cookie  but  do  reach 
for  a  Real-form  Girdle  or  Panty  Girdle! 
Raschel-Knitted  of  fashioned  to  fit  Lcfstex 
with  removable  crotch.  Can't  run!  $5.00. 

REAL-FORM  GIRDLE  CO.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet,  Dept.  4H 


Sell  Christmas  Cards 

Friends  and  others  order 
quickly— you  pocket  big 

cashprofit!  Easymoney   

for  you  showing-  amazing 
Personal  Christmas  Card 
values.  FREE  Samples 
of  FIVE  different  lines 

Also  Assortments 

Extra  profits  with  20  gorgeous 
assortments  of  Christmas  and 
Everyday  Cards,  Gift  Wrap- 
pings, and  Stationery— 60c  and 
$1  retail.  You  make  up  to  50c  a 
box.  No  experience  is  necessary, 
card  Assortment  sent  on  approval. 
CORP..  Troy  at  2 1st  Street 

CHICAGO  23,  ILLINOIS 
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SONG  WRITERS  ATTENTION 

The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300,000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  qualified  com- 
posers furnish  music  for  any  approved  poems 
received  this  month  on  percentage  basis.  Recola 
Recording  Co.,  Box  987-S,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 

AKYOOPAIE 
WEMUIRfD 

due  to  SIMPLE  ANEMIA? 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you're  pale, 
weak,  "dragged  out" — this  may  be 
due  to .  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TABLETS — one 
of  the  best  home  ways  to  build  up 
red  blood — in  such  cases.  Pinkham's 
Tablets  are  one  of  the  greatest  blood - 
iron  tonics  you  can  buy!  Buy  them 
at  any  drugstore.  Worth  trying! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TA81CTS 
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Very  FIRST  Week" 

/  ij  says  Miss  MaeRehak,  Cicero,  III. 


Get  a  Slender  Figure 
Enjoy  Your  Meals 

YOU  cannot  have  a  slender, 
graceful  figure,  which  is  every 
woman's  desire,  unless  you  rid 
yourself  of  the  flabby  excess  fat 
which  covers  feminine  curves. 
Now  you  can  rid  yourself  of  this  ugly,  excess  fat  in 
a  simple,  healthful  way. 

The  DEL-DEX  METHOD  Brings 
REMARKABLE  RESULTS  " 

Grateful  persons  (several  hundred  thousand  have  used 
our  product)  report  amazing  results  in  loss  of  weight 
after  taking  delicious  Del-Dex  and  eating  sensibly,  as 
directed.  For  example,  Mrs.  A.S.  of  Omaha  writes,  "I 
lost  nine  pounds  the  first  week,  and  I  am  so  thrilled 
with  this  quick,  simple  way  of  losing  weight,  I  have 
recommended  it  to  many  others.  Best  of  all-  I  liked 
being  able  to  lose  weight  while  enjoying  good  meals." 
While  all  people  do  not  lose  weight  at  exactly  the  same 
rate,  the  Del-Dex  Method  Is  bound  to  delight  you  with 
its  results.  Del-Dex  gives  you  all  daily  normally  re- 
quired vitamins  and  minerals.  Contains  no  drugs — 
absolutely  harmless. 

7-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL! 

Either  you  are  more  than  delighted  with  the  results  the 
Del-Dex  Method  brings  you  in  loss  of  weight  or  you  get 
^vPNH  Nn  MftNCvl  double  your  money  back.  Just 
»cnu  ,lu  munei.  mail  us  your  name  and  address 
and  on  delivery  of  Del-Dex  pay  the  postman  $2.00  plus 
C.O.D.  charges  or  send  $2.00  with  your  order  and  we 
will  pay  the  postage.  Send  for  delicious,  dependable 
Del-Dex  today ! 

Follow  directions  for  7  days.  Then,  if  you  are  not  truly 
amazed  at  the  loss  of  weight.  If  you  don't  notice  a 
remarkable  Improvement  in  your  figure,  if  you  don't 
look  better,  feel  better,  you  will  get  double  your  money 
back.  Don't  let  ugly  fat  distort  your  shape.  Send  for 
delicious,  dependable  Del-Dex  today.  Only  $2. 

IMPERIAL  LABORATORIES 
329  S.  Wood  St.         Dept. 4-KK        Chicago  12,  III. 


MAKE  MOMEl 


Extracash  foryou  daily!  Sell  Christ 
mas  and  Everyday  Card  Assort 
mentsfor$l;  also  Name-Imprintedi 
Christmas  Cards,  60  for$l.  Noex- 
perience  is  necessary.  Send  today 
for  samples  on  approval.  Write 

COLONIAL  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

642  S.  Summer  St.,  Dept.n-x,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  15 
milesof  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
waste. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
cis  matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times shows  there  is  something  wrong  with*^our 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so 
ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  a  stimulant 
diuretic,  used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50 
years.  Doan's  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  16 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste 
from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


Memo  to  John  Garfield 

Continued  from  page  22 


why,  as  actor-producer  of  "Body  and 
Soul,"  you  do  not  get,  because  you  did 
not  take,  the  producing  credit. 

Asked  the  "why"  of  this  omission,  you 
said,  "I  have  a  funny  feeling  about  that. 
I  believe  that  as  long  as  you're  an  actor 
you  should  let  well  enough  alone.  As  an 
actor  in,  as  well  as  a  producer  of,  'Body 
and  Soul'  billing  as  an  actor  is,  I  figure, 
enough  and  also — well,  a  little  more  mod- 
est, don't  you  think?  Besides,  my  feel- 
ing is  that  a  picture  is  not,  ever,  an  in- 
dividual effort.  But  is,  always,  a  co-oper- 
ative effort.  Its  success  depends,  not  on 
one  man  or  woman,  but  on  all  the  men 
and  women,  from  props  to  producer,  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  the  film. 

"In  other  words,  I  don't  believe  you  are 
the  boss  just  because  you  are  the  pro- 
ducer. That  boss-angle — I  think  that's  a 
dangerous  thing.  It's  presuming  you  are 
the  Genius.  It's  playing  the  dictator.  I'm 
not  a  genius.  Maybe  some  men  are,  not 
me.  I  can't  play  dictator.  Maybe  some 
men  can,  not  me.  As  a  producer,  you 
must  be  qualified  to  make  decisions,  or 
help  make  them,  so  what  you  do  is  sit 
down  with  people,  with  all  the  people  in- 
volved, hash  it  out,  kick  it  around — the 
way  we  worked  on  'Body  and  Soul.'  Any- 
way I,  as  a  producer,  had  a  vote,  but," 
you  grinned,  "I  will  say  I  often  got  voted 
down!" 

You've  always  been  afraid  of  the  "boss 
angle,"  John.  You  still  are.  You  used  to 
be  afraid  of  Hollywood.  You  were  afraid 
— "I  still  am" — of  big  money.  You  say, 
"I  don't  think  you  can  take  it  without 
losing  something.  Something  I  don't  want 
to  lose." 

When,  fresh  out  of  the  New  York 
theater,  you  were  making  your  first  pic- 
tures in  Hollywood:  "Four  Daughters," 
"They  Made  Me  A  Criminal,"  "Juarez," 
etc. — you  were  very  serious  about  the 
whole  thing.  "Between  takes  on  the  set," 
you  kidded  yourself,  reminiscently,  "there 
were  no  gin  rummy  games  for  me.  I  used 
to  rehearse  all  the  time!  When  I  got  too 
arty  for  my  good,  or  her  comfort,  at 
home,  my  wife's  favorite  squelch  was, 
'You're  talking  like  a  Group  actor!' " 

No  longer  above  a  game  of  gin  rummy 
on  the  set,  you  still  take  your  job  seri- 
ously, very  seriously.  You  still  believe 
that  Hollywood  is  a  place  where  an  actor 
has  to  watch  his  step — "Or  he'll  trade 
his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  T© 
you,  an  actor's  birthright  is  his  integrity. 
His  clean,  hard  ambition  to  do  fine 
things.  Honest  things.  And  the  "mess  of 
pottage"  to  which  you  refer  is  made  of 
"fat  salaries,  fine  cars,  a  luxurious  home, 
swimming  pools,  lush  parties,  furs,  jew- 
els, custom-made  suits  and  loss  of  per- 
spective." 

"If  I  can't  make,  and  act,  in  pictures 
I  believe  in  making,  say  lines  I  can  be- 
lieve in,  I'm  leaving  pictures,"  you  say. 
"Or,  if  ever  I  feel  success  is  going  to  my 
head,  I'll  leave,  too.  I'm  human  and  I 
may  succumb.  Maybe  I'm  not  big  enough 
to  keep  my  perspective.  If  not — " 

You  seem  to  be  hanging  on  to  it,  John. 
You've  never  bought  a  house  in  Holly- 
wood. You  rent  one,  comfortable  but 
modest.  Your  car:  "It  gets  me  around," 


you  say.  Your  one  extravagance  is  books. 
The  blurb,  smacking  of  press-agentry, 
that  you  built  bookshelves  in  your  bath- 
room, is  a  fact.  Your  idea  of  a  good  time 
is  to  get  dressed  in  old  clothes  and,  with 
Robbie,  your  wife,  go  down  to  China- 
town and  "Eat  all  the  Chinese  foods." 
Or  you  go  to  the  beach  "With  the  wife 
and  kids — daughter  Julie,  son  David — 
fry  hot  dogs  and,  in  the  name  of  fun, 
eat  'em  with  sand."  You  stay  away  from 
giving  or  going  to  big  parties  because 
"One  of  my  fears  is  of  meeting  new  peo- 
ple. I  can't  make  small  talk,  so  never 
know  what  to  say  to  strangers." 

Your  earliest  memory  is  of  making  a 
bet  with  some  neighborhood  kid  that  you 
could  run  around  Bronx  Park  five  times 
without  stopping.  You  made  it  once 
then,  winded,  not  again.  You  believe 
that  this  failure,  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
ten,  is  at  the  root  of  the  inferiority  com- 
plex from  which  you  suffered  "Like  a 
raging  toothache." 

And,  although  in  somewhat  lesser  de- 
gree, still  suffer.  Asked  today  whether 
you  have  an  inferiority  your  answer  is  a 
fervent  "Boy,  have  I!"  You  add,  "One 
of  the  reasons  I  became  an  actor,  I 
wanted  to  show  I  didn't  have  it,  so  I  got 
up  and  stood  on  my  head!" 

You  have,  of  course,  no  personal  van- 
ity whatsoever.  You  often  remark  how 
much  easier  it  would  have  been  for  you 
to  get  a  start  on  stage  or  screen  "If  I'd 
been  good-looking."  It  is  true  that  you 
are  not  good-looking  in  the  category  of, 
say,  Cornel  Wilde,  Richard  Greene,  Ty- 
rone Power;  but  in  the  school  of,  say, 
Spencer  Tracy,  Jimmy  Cagney  your  olive 
skin,  dark  brown  eyes  and  the  smile  that 
warms  your  face  like  the  sun  is  on  it  is 
the  kind  of  good  looks  that,  on  a  man, 
looks  good! 

A  realist  as  ever  was,  and  rugged, 
when  you  were  making  "Body  and  Soul" 
you  stuck  out — not  a  double's  chin,  no 
pun  intended,  but  your  own  and  took  it 
on  the  chin  with,  literally,  a  boom!  You 
were  "mixing  it"  with  former  welter- 
weight title  contender  Art  Dorrell  when 
you  receipted  for  the  unscripted  knock- 
out punch.  Which  same  you  asked  for 
since,  just  before  the  cameras  started 
turning  for  a  closeup  of  the  action,  you 
told  Dorrell  (I  was  on  the  set,  I  heard 
you)  "Let's  really  mix  it  this  time!" 

During  the  melee  that  followed  Dor- 
rell connected  with  the  well-known  "hard 
right  to  the  jaw."  Your  head  jerked 
back,  struck  against  the  camera  boom 
that  was  hanging  over  the  set  in  order 
to  get  a  close  closeup  of  the  punches, 
and  when  you  hit  the  floor  you  were  un- 
conscious. You  regained  consciousness 
immediately  but  when  the  doctor  got 
there,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  six 
stitches  in  your  head.  You  were  sent 
home.  The  next  day,  you  were  back  at 
work  again — not  in  the  fight  sequences 
but,  until  you  could  put  on  the  gloves 
again,  making  love  to  one  of  your  lead- 
ing ladies,  new  discovery  Hazel  Brooks. 

You  prefer  city  life  to  life  in  the  coun- 
try. "I'll  go  back  to  the  land,"  you  say, 
"when  I  am  an  old  man.  City  life  is 
more  exciting  to  me  than  country  life, 
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more  stirring  to  the  imagination.  I  like 
to  go  to  museums.  I'm  really  a  museum- 
goer.  I  like  to  walk  the  city's  streets, 
late  at  night.  I  like  to  ride  in  the  sub- 
ways, on  the  'El,'  on  the  few  remaining 
trolley  cars,  on  busses." 

In  the  early  days,  in  New  York,  when 
you  were  worried  about  getting  a  cer- 
tain part  in  a  play,  you  formed  the  habit 
of  walking  under  the  Third  Avenue  El, 
talking  to  yourself.  "Whenever  I  did 
this,  I  got  the  part  I  wanted.  If  they 
tear  down  the  Third  Avenue  El,"  you 
added,  grinning,  "I'm  dead — can't  ever 
do  a  New  York  play  again."  And  "If 
someone  waved  a  good  play  at  me,  I'd 
do  it,"  you  say,  "but — got  to  be  good." 

You  believe  in  failure.  You  believe 
that  failure  is  not  only  an  educational, 
but  (and  this  is  an  unique  point  of  view) 
an  exciting  experience.  You  said,  "A  few 
years  ago,  I  left  Hollywood  for  a  time, 
came  back  to  Broadway  and  did  a  play 
called  'Heavenly  Express.'  I  believed  in 
it.  I  sacrificed  a  lot  to  do  it.  It  didn't 
come  off.  But  I  not  only  learned  more 
from  that  failure  than  from  half  a  dozen 
pictures  tagged  box-office,  it  was  also  a 
much  more  vivid  experience  than  suc- 
cess. Like  pain,  perhaps,  which  slugs  the 
emotions  harder  than  absence  of  pain." 

As  a  producer,  you  want  to  do  things 
that  are  "Different,  exciting,  challeng- 
ing." You  want  to  make  pictures  that 
"Cut  in  to  the  political,  social  or  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  people."  You  admit, 
"I  may  fail.  But  if  I  do,  I'll  fail  my  own 
way,  which  is  in  its  own  way  exciting." 

One  of  your  reasons  for  wanting  to 
produce  is  "I  want  to  break  the  theory 
that  actors  don't  know  anything  about 
scripts.  Still  wet  behind  the  ears  as  a 
producer,  as  an  actor,  I  do  know  that 
any  decent,  good,  intelligent  movie  has 
got  to  have  a  point  of  view.  England 
has  been  highly  praised  for  turning  out 
intelligent,  adult  pictures  whereas  Holly- 
wood has  been  severely  censured  for 
turning  out  junk.  I  don't  think  the 
criticism  is  a  valid  one  because,  in  de- 
fense of  Hollywood,  we  have  censorship 
problems  England  doesn't  have.  I'm  not 
speaking  of  the  license  to  do  sexy  stuff. 
I'm  speaking  of  the  license  to  present 
adult  ideas  and  viewpoints,  which  we 
lack  and  which  means  in  turn  that  many 
of  our  pictures  lack  intelligent  content. 
We  can't  go  on  turning  out,  even  in 
Technicolor!,  the  poor-girl-marries-rich- 
guy  junket.  We  must  also,  borrowing 
another  leaf  from  England's  laurels,  dis- 
pense in  great  part  with  this  thing  called 
'Hollywood  glamor.'  If,  fbr  example, 
we'd  done  'Brief  Encounter'  here  chances 
are  one  thousand  to  one  some  very  beau- 
tiful woman  would  have  played  the  part 
Celia  Johnson  played — and  played  plain 
and  played  it,"  you  said,  with  feeling, 
'GREAT!" 

"  'Best  Years  Of  Our  Lives,' "  you 
said,  "has  a  point  of  view.  'Lost  Week- 
end' had  a  point  of  view.  So,  I  hope, 
does  'Body  and  Soul,'  the  story  of  a 
great  sport  which  can  sometimes,  alas, 
be  bought-and-sold.  There's  nothing 
glamorous  about  our  picture.  Every- 
thing's very  simple  and  honest  and  hard- 
hitting with  what,  we  hope,  is  a  real  New 
Yorkese  quality. 
"Making  honest,  adult  pictures,  it's  a 
atter,"  you  said,  "of  what  you're  will- 


ing to  settle  for — Willie  Wyler,  who  di- 
rected 'Best  Years,'  is  not  willing  to 
settle  for  second-rate  stuff.  Sam  Gold- 
wyn,  who  produced  'Best  Years,'  he 
won't  compromise.  When  he  makes  pic- 
tures, he  tries  his  very  best — and  so," 
you  added,  quietly,  "do  I." 

You're  sentimental,  John,  admittedly 
so,  especially  about  'first'  things.  The 
first  time  you  met  your  wife,  when  you 
were  both  teen-agers.  Your  first  wedding 
anniversary.  Your  first  part,  that  of 
Mickey  Borden  in  your  first  picture, 
"Four  Daughters" — which,  because  it 
was  your  first  picture,  is  still  your 
favorite. 

"I  have  a  very  hard  exterior,"  you 
say,  "but  my  friends,  who  know  me 
well,  know  it  for  what  it  is — a  thin  shell. 
I'm  not  sentimental  about  keeping  old 
love  letters,  souvenirs.  I  don't,"  you 
grinned,  "send  valentines,  or  write  poetry. 
But  old  memories — things,  and  people, 
that  belong  to  my  childhood — well,  for 
instance,  a  guy  I  went  to  school  with 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  bad  guy.  Lazy. 
A  bum.  The  glib  talker,  smoothie  type 
of  bum.  I  helped  him.  After  awhile,  he 
got  worse.  I  went  on  helping  him.  I 
knew  I  was  doing  wrong  since,  by  help- 
ing, I  was  actually  hurting  him.  A 
realist  would  have  said,  'Look,  brother, 
you're  on  your  own!'  A  sentimentalist 
would  do  just  what  I,  acting  from  emo- 
tion, did  and  do." 

You  consider  yourself  lazy.  "I  always 
feel,  I'm  nagged  by  the  feeling  that  I 
should  be  doing,  could  be  doing,  more 
than  I  do." 

You  read  in  bed,  half  the  nights 
through.  "It's  a  terrible  habit,"  you  say, 
"very  bad  for  the  shut-eye." 

If  you  were  not  an  actor  "I  think  I'd 
be  a  painter,"  you  say,  "I  paint  badly, 
but  I  love  it." 

You  admire  Edward  G.  Robinson 
enormously  for  his  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing, his  love  of  painting.  You  love  him 
for  his  kindness  to  you  and  to  Robbie 
when  your  little  Katharine,  your  first 
baby,  died.  "Fifteen  minutes  after  Eddie 
heard  about  jt,"  you  said,  "he  was  at  the 
house." 

Your  marriage  is  happy,  contenting, 
interesting.  Probably  because — "Mar- 
riage, I  feel,  is  a  growing  thing.  If  you 
grow  with  it,  compensate  for  the  faults, 
enjoy  and  appreciate  the  good  things,  it 
is  good."  You  added,  "My  wife  is  a  very 
interesting  gal.  We've  been  married  about 
fourteen  years  and  she  can  still  surprise 
me,  with  a  something-new-every-day 
routine  that  never  stales." 

You  are  glad  you  did  it  the  hard  way. 
"Very  glad  and  very  grateful."  Your 
advice  to  youngsters  who  want  to  be 
actors  is,  "Go  to  New  York,  get  a  job  as 
a  scene-shifter,  prop  man,  any  kind  of  a 
job  that  will  give  you  the  smell  and  feel 
of  the  theater.  Get  involved.  Know  how 
it's  done.  It's  going  to  be  tough  but,  if 
you  hit,  it's  going  to  be  stable  for  the 
rest  of  the  way."  Like  you  are,  John, 
and  strong. 

If  I  had  to  describe  you  in  four  words, 
I  believe  I'd  take  the  words  you  used 
about  your  infant  son,  David,  right  out 
of  your  mouth.  "What  do  want  your  boy 
to  be  when  he  grows  up?"  you  were 
asked.  You  said,  "A  decent  human 
being." 
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JEAN  SALVADOR  DeCALVO 
1140  North  Cower  Street,  Hollywood  38,  California 
Please  send  me  "DANCE"  in  plain  wrapper  by  return  mail. 
□  Send  CO. D.  I'll,  pay  postman  $1.59  plus  postage. 
Q  I  enclose  $1.59.  You  pay  postage. 
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Surprisingly  low  cost.  100.000  taught  by  mail.  Used  in 
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and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Cau- 
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eighteen-hour  days  on  duty  with  an  ever- 
increasing  capability.  She  slipped  into  a 
constant  round  of  decisions  that  had  to 
be  correct,  into  a  routine  opposite  to  any 
she'd  ever  experienced. 

"I'd  always  supposed  any  strict  rou- 
tine was  not  for  me,"  she  now  says.  "I 
was  the  shy,  studious,  'arty'  type  as  I 
grew  up — and  kept  on  habitually  mak- 
ing a  mountain  out  of  mixing  with 
strangers  in  Hollywood.  I  learned  from 
my  Red  Cross  work  (she  deliberately 
avoided  all  personal  publicity  while  with 
the  Red  Cross)  that  I'd  not  only  de- 
ceived myself,  but  that  Hollywood  had 
pampered  me.  Whenever  I'd  visited  New 
York  the  studio  had  met  me  with  a 
flanking  bodyguard  of  three  to  seven 
men.  Everything  I  did  had  to  be  a  pro- 
duction I  fancied,  because  the  studio 
said  so.  Do  you  know  what  that  had 
done  to  me?  It  had  multiplied  my  self- 
consciousness  so  I  was  even  afraid  to 
stop  and  look  at  people.  The  Red  Cross 
job  broke  down  the  barrier  Hollywood 
puts  around  us  out  here,  unless  we  get 
away  for  a  perspective. 

"You  should  have  seen  me  enjoying 
my  transformation,"  Myrna  laughs.  "I 
had  to  take  whatever  train  seat  I  could 
fortunately  get,  sandwich  into  jammed 
coaches,  be  sidetracked  by  troop  trains. 
When  I'd  come  carrying  my  own  luggage 
through  Grand  Central  Station,  after 
long  conferences  at  hospitals,  I  was  no 
longer  worrying  whether  my  Hollywood 
front  was  snowing  'properly.'  I  was  ex- 
hilarated at  accomplishing  worthwhile 
things.  Eating  at  counters  on  my  many 
trips  was  more  stimulating  than  dining 
by  myself  in  solitary  and  lonely  style.  I 
was  thrown  with  every  type  of  person- 
ality, from  bankers  to  truck  drivers, 
both  in  and  out  of  uniform — and  seeing 
their  problems  made  me  realize  what  I 
am,  and  what  I  want.  I  wasn't  the  help- 
less, hemmed-in  kind  any  more.  I  got 
my  new  slant  on  life." 

Myrna  began  the  hospital  entertain- 
ment just  when  the  wounded  were  first 
pouring  back  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Africa.  The  extra  touch  she  added  to  her 
duties  were  the  long  hours  she  spent  in 
the  hospital  wards  herself.  "Talking  to 
men  who  were  under  great  stress  was  all 
new  to  me.  They  seemed  to  know  me, 
called  me  Myrna  casually,  and  I  felt  that 
was  a  genuine  compliment.  They  said  I 
reminded  them  of  someone  from  the 
house  on  the  next  street  at  home.  I  liked 
that.  I  approached  them  with  humility; 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
felt  any  self-importance.  A  movie  star 
was  all  right — their  attitude  showed;  but 
what  concerned  them  were  their  own 
vital  problems.  They  wanted  to  talk 
about  their  wives,  and  sweethearts,  and 
how  to  readjust  to  the  awful  realities 
they'd  discovered." 

Putting  in  so  many  extra  hours  with 
the  blinded,  with  the  fantastically  brave 
plastic  surgery  cases,  in  the  psycho- 
neurotic wards,  Myrna  not  only  brought 
much  to  the  wounded  and  ill  with  her 
gentle  charm  and  responsive  interest,  but 


she  contributed  definitely  by  thinking 
through  their  problems  with  them.  "So 
many  of  our  American  men  had  been 
brought  up  to  expect  the  impossible  in 
life.  Futile  perfectionism  can  be  so  in- 
sidiously defeating.  Many  who  went  to 
war  had  no  idea  of  realities,  and  then 
were  plunged  into  war,  the  worst  form  of 
reality." 

She  observed  how  everyone  arrives 
sometime  at  discouragements  which  only 
blind  faith  in  a  better  future  can  lick. 
She  saw  so  many  examples  of  the  limita- 
tions that  people  unwittingly  handicap 
themselves  with  that  her  own  personal 
hopes  were  clarified.  She  had  to  take 
time  out  to  fulfill  the  agreement  whereby 
she  could  stay  off  the  screen,  so  after 
three  years'  absence  from  MGM  she  re- 
turned temporarily  to  Hollywood  to 
make  another  "Thin  Man"  picture. 

She  couldn't  have  been  more  surprised 
when  that  led  to  falling  in  love  with  the 
right  man  for  her,  at  last.  While  she  was 
making  that  film  Gene  Markey,  the  tall 
Dartmouth  man  who  had  been  news- 
paperman, novelist,  playwright,  scenarist, 
and  producer  at  20th  Century-Fox,  re- 
turned to  the  States.  He'd  left  his  pro- 
ducing berth  for  Navy  duty  in  Septem- 
ber of  1941.  He  had  an  eight-day  leave 
and  the  Herbert  Marshalls  insisted  he 
come  to  dinner  on  his  first  evening. 
"Minnie's  in  town!"  they  told  him. 
Myrna  was  glad  to  be  a  guest,  too.  "I 
was  never  so  glad  to  see  anyone  in  my 
whole  life!"  she  exclaims,  remembering. 
"I'd  always  thought  of  Gene  as  a  special 
person,  and  I  hadn't  seen  him  since  we'd 
both  left  Hollywood  three  years  pre- 
viously." They'd  met  when  he  first  came 
into  pictures.  "She  never  opened  her 
mouth  when  we  first  met,"  Gene  chuckles. 
"Now  she  admits  she  thought  me  a  city 
slicker  then!" 

She'd  sent  him  an  immense  package  of 
food  and  knick-nacks  which  never 
reached  him.  Torpedoed  en  route.  His 
Navy  combat  record  is  illustrious  indeed 
When  he  was  eventually  mustered  out 
("Moss  Rose"  is  the  first  film  he's  pro- 
duced since  resuming  at  20th)  he  held 
the  high  Navy  flag  rank  of  Commodore, 
and  aside  from  numerous  campaign  rib- 
bons had  been  awarded  three  major 
decorations.  In  the  Pacific  he  was  on 
Admiral  Halsey's  staff.  Later,  for  Medi- 
terranean duty,  his  headquarters  were  in 
Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Egypt.  He  es- 
tablished the  American  Naval  Intelli- 
gence in  India,  Burma,  and  China.  He'd 
been  ordered  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  was  on  his  way,  when  he  met 
Myrna  at  the  Marshalls  that  first  night 
on  leave. 

"Don't  think  that  platonic  friendship 
can't  be,"  he  asserts.  He  and  Myrna  had 
gradually  become  the  finest  of  friends  as 
they'd  made  their  respective  climbs  in 
Hollywood.  "Don't  think  good  friends 
can't,  surprisingly,  fall  in  love.  We  know 
they  can!"  It  wasn't  until  seeing  Myrna 
after  both  had  been  away  from  Holly- 
wood for  three  years,  and  both  had  been 
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immersed  in  living  with  true  unselfishr 
ness,  that  he  amazedly  looked  at  her  and 
declared   to   himself,   "This   is  Some- 
hing!" 

She  suspected  it  a  bit  more  slowly. 
She  returned  enthusiastically  to  the  Red 
Cross  in  New  York,  never  mentioning 
the  half-million  dollars  she  would  have 
earned  in  pictures  had  she  never  taken 
her  leave.  The  Army  and  Navy  hospitals 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  part  of  her 
job.  It  seemed  grand  seeing  Gene  briefly 
for  dinners  before  catching  her  train 
back  to  New  York.  He  proudly  intro- 
duced her  to  some  of  his  associates. 
"I've  watched  her  being  accepted,"  he 
says,  "by  men  who  don't  bother  with 
actresses.  Men  who  are  coldly  intellec- 
tual in  their  approach  to  everything  are 
drawn  to  her  as  surely  as  those  at- 
tracted by  her  charm  and  humor.  She 
nas  that  other  dimension.  Less  interested 
'n  herself  than  any  woman  I've  ever 
lown,  she  has  the  objective  viewpoint 
on  things." 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  For- 
restal  and  Fleet  Admiral  William  F. 
lalsey  are  among  the  non-theatrically 
iclined  who  thoroughly  admired  the 
ew,  cosmopolitan,  aware  self  Myrna 
had  acquired  by  the  time  1945  rolled 
around  and  she  was  in  Washington  on 
ted  Cross  duties.  "Myrna  has  a  very 
ogical  mind,"  Gene  explains.  "She's  in- 
credibly logical,  and  how  grateful  I  am 
for  that!  Men  so- seldom  find  this  trait  in 
a  woman.  She's  not  read  one  book  of 
fiction  since  I've  known  her;  she  reads 
much,  but  always  facts  to  add  to  her 
knowledge.  Her  curious  serenity  comes 
from  away  inside  her,  from  a  quiet  figur- 
ing out  long  in  advance." 

And  it  does.    When  the  Red  Cross 
work  was  finished  Myrna  unostentati- 
ously returned  to  Hollywood.  She  wasn't 
the  same  as  when  she  went  away.  But 
she  didn't  publicize  the  fact.  Actions 
count  more  than  mere  words,  she  reiter- 
ates. She  sought  no  publicity  at  all,  to 
be  precise.    She'd  thought  her  future 
through,  knew  the  standards  of  quality 
she  wanted  to  maintain.  "I'd  grown  up 
fast  on  the  outside.  I  matured  slowly  on 
the  inside.  But  I  finally  grew  up  emo- 
tionally. I  want  to  go  on  acting  in  pic- 
tures indefinitely.   I've  had  no  regrets 
because  of  the  career  I  chose.  It  led  me. 
o  a  full  life.  But  from  now  on  I  want  to 
ree-lance,  so  I  can  do  two  excellent  films 
year — of  my  own  selection."  MGM 
greed  to  release  her  provided  she  did  a 
nal  "Thin  Man"  for  them,  and  "Song 
f  the  Thin  Man,"  which  she's  winding 
p  now,  is  the  last  comedy-mystery  in 
hat  celebrated  series. 
She  discussed  "The  Best  Years  of  Our 
ives,"  which  she  enjoyed  making  tre- 
endously,  with  Sam  Goldwyn  a  long 
ime  before  she  accepted  his  bid.  Myrna 
idn't  rush  into  her  marriage  with  Gene, 
"ther.  She  wanted  to  be  certain. 

"His  outstanding  characteristics  to  me 
re  his  true  understanding  and  tolerance 
T  human  nature,  his  fondness  for  people, 
nd  his  great  spirit  of  gaiety.  Admiral 
alsey  told  me  that  in  the  roughest 
imes  in  the  Pacific,  when  all  was  going 
t  sixes  and  sevens,  there  was  a  wonder- 
ul  lift  wherever  Gene  was.  We  have 
his  in  common — we  both  want  to  be 
iked  by  our  fellow-men.   It's  an  addi- 


tional link  in  that  we  both  believe  in  the 
vast  possibilities  of  the  screen,  and  want 
to  contribute  to  Hollywood's  best  out- 
put." 

Their  wedding  was  a  Navy  one,  in  the 
chapel  at  the  San  Pedro  base  in  Los 
Angeles  harbor.  As  she  drove  there 
Myrna  was  thinking  of  the  many  hours 
she'd  spent  making  coffee  and  serving  it 
at  the  sailors'  canteens  there  when  the 
war  broke  out.  She  was  reminiscing  so 
happily  she  didn't  even  bother  about  the 
slow  freight  train  that  held  her  up — until 
she  realized  she  was  late  and  was  keep- 
ing not  only  Gene,  but  their  best  man — 
Admiral  Halsey — waiting! 

They  couldn't  get  away  for  a  honey- 
moon. Gene  reported  for  work  at  20th 
the  minute  he  got  out  of  uniform  and 
he's  not  had  a  day  off  in  the  more-than- 
a-year  since.  Myrna  owns  a  mountain 
lodge  at  mile-high  Lake  Arrowhead,  a 
chalet  with  a  huge  fireplace  as  a  center- 
piece and  a  tobaggan  slide  outside.  They 
hope  to  get  up  there  before  another  year 
has  passed.  The  Maharaja  of  Jaipur  ex- 
pected Gene  to  visit  him  in  India  this 
spring,  to  hunt  tigers;  Gene's  an  expert 
shot  and  he  can't  wait  to  show  India  to 
Myrna.  "You  ought  to  know  it,"  he  says. 
"She  wants  to  see  even  a  tiger-hunt!" 

Myrna  served  fruit  cake  and  tea  from 
a  beautiful  silver  tea  set  when  we  talked 
at  the  Markey  residence.  Titian-haired, 
blue-green-eyed,  she's  so  graceful  she 
seems  taller  than  her  five  feet  five.  Her 
taste  in  homes  is  changed,  too.  She  grew 
up  in  a  typical  friendly,  middle-class 
American  household  where  the  gang 
could  roll  up  the  rugs  and  dance,  or  pile 
into  the  kitchen  to  make  candy.  Her 
mother  always  encouraged  her  to  invite 
her  friends  to  their  home.  They'd  moved, 
along  with  her  younger  brother,  from  the 
Montana  ranch  where  she  was  born  to 
Beverly  Hills  when  her  father  died.  She 
was  thirteen  then.  With  success  in  films 
she  sampled  renting  a  modernistic  house 
of  striking  design,  set  on  different  hillside 
levels  and  with  a  swimming  pool  directly 
outside  her  bedroom.  It  was  too  extreme. 
Later  she  owned  a  rambling  California 
Spanish  farmhouse. 

"Before  I  reached  the  real  me  I  had 
to  have  a  butler.  He  had  a  passion  for 
joining  the  dinner  conversation  when 
serving,  and  I  had  to  seem  poised  when 
he'd  blithely  correct  a  guest's  state- 
ments— !  I  dubbed  him  in  as  a  chauffeur. 
He  was  Viennese,  had  been  in  the  old 
Emperor's  corps.  So  he  drove  down  Wil- 
shire  Boulevard  as  though  he  were  charg- 
ing down  the  Ringstrasse,  and  scared  me 
in  the  back  seat  as  much  as  he  did  Los 
Angeles  drivers!  He  was  a  joke  on  me, 
all  right.  I  progressed  to  a  butler  who'd 
been  a  ship's  steward  for  ten  years.  In 
place  of  continental  tid-bits,  I  picked  up 
nautical  ones. 

"It's  so  much  nicer  living  as  Gene  and 
I  do  now,"  she  goes  on  candidly.  They 
have  a  red  Connecticut  salt  box  house  on 
a  quiet,  tree-shaded  lane  near  the  Will 
Rogers  Ranch.  Her  MGM  biography 
omits  mention  of  "The  Connecticut  Yan- 
kee," the  picture  she  did  with  the  beloved 
Will,  but  she's  never  forgotten  it  because 
of  him.  She  hands  out  no  build-up  as 
to  how  she  found  the  house.  "I  got  a 
good  real-estate  agent"  sums  it  up.  From 
the  small  entrance  hall  you  step  into  the 
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paneled  living-room  with  its  inviting  fire- 
place setting  a  welcome,  cherished  at- 
mosphere. The  wood-pegged  floors  are 
largely  covered  by  hooked  rugs,  a  huge 
one  in  a  solid,  off-white  shade  stretching 
across  the  living-room.  The  furnishings, 
except  for  a  few  c»mfortable  English 
chairs  and  a  divan,  are  Early  American 
throughout.  With  a  dining  room  and  a 
small  library  (where  her  secretary  works 
an  eight-hour  day,  Monday  through 
Fridays)  and  a  modern  kitchen  down- 
stairs, the  two  bedrooms  and  baths  up- 
stairs complete  the  house.  She  employs 
two  Filipinos  and  a  gardener.  She  does 
her  own  driving  now,  has  no  personal 
maid  since  she  returned — her  pre-war 
maid  comes  over  once  a  week  to  check 
on  her  wardobe. 

"When  I  was  a  child  on  the  cattle 
ranch  in  Montana  I  wore  overalls,  hick- 
ory shirts,  cowgirl  boots,  and  a  Stetson 
hat  until  I  was  eight.  Except  Sundays 
when  we  went  to  church.  Since  then  I've 
believed  in  femininity.  The  conventional 
kind.  I've  never  'been  seen'  in  slacks.  I 
don't  care  for  playclothes  for  myself;  I 
don't  pretend  to  be  athletic  or  domestic. 
I  prefer  simple  classics  to  so-called  'high 
style.'  I  believe  it  pays  to  spend  money 
on  one's  wardrobe.  I  like  to  shop.  I  now 
buy  some  of  my  clothes  in  New  York, 
instead  of  Hollywood,  and  Castillo  is  my 
favorite  designer  there.  He  does  superb- 
ly flowing  things,  gets  away  from 
straight  up-and-down  lines.  Line  is  the 
most  important  thing  in  clothes  to  me. 

"For  daytime  I  choose  cottons  for  sum- 
mer and  wools  for  winter.  For  evening  I 
want  soft,  drapable  fabrics — crepes,  chif- 
fons, and  sheer  silks.  As  I  like  change  I 
never  have  just  one  color  predominating, 
and  every  year  I  search  for  new  colors  to 
try.  I'm  not  systematic  in  my  shopping. 
Heavens,  no!"  she  smiles,  "I  just  add  and 
replace  as  things  wear  out.  I  don't  try  to 
influence  a  designer,  either.  Why  try  to 
lead  an  expert?  I'm  mad  about  mad  hats, 
buy  most  of  mine  from  John-Frederics. 
When  I  wear  jewelry,  and  usually  small 
earrings  are  enough,  I  prefer  sapphires 
and  lacy,  delicate  antique  patterns.  I 
hope  to  own  a  silver  blue  mink  coat 
someday." 

She's  not  only  become  easily  articu- 
late, but  it's  obvious  she  has  acquired 
wisdom  of  many  sorts.  Myrna  has  had 
such  high-powered  screen  lovers  as  Clark 
Gable,  Tyrone  Power,  and  Spencer 
Tracy,  besides  Cary  Grant.  Ask  her  who 
she'd  like  to  play  opposite  in  the  future 
and  she  doesn't  gush,  in  traditional  Hol- 
lywood manner,  James  Mason  or  Cornel 
Wilde.  Tactfulness  is  her  talent,  and  ^he 
declines  to  name  any  preferences.  Nor 
will  she  go  into  a  long  space-getting  riga- 
marole  about  whether  actors  are  differ- 
ent from  other  men.  Her  ability  to  get 
along  with  actors  has  enabled  her  to 
have  a  lasting  screen  success,  but  so  has 
her  hunch  that  a  woman  doesn't  have  to 
tell  all  she  knows.  She  doesn't  rattle  on 
nor  does  she  rave.  Her  compliments  are 
discriminating  and  her  tastes  are  so  va- 
ried she  appreciates  the  finest  in  every 
category. 

Perhaps  she  inherits  a  certain  mis- 
chievous tendency  from  her  mother,  who 
once  overheard  two  women  debating  fu- 
riously as  to  whether  there  was  Oriental 


blood  in  Myrna  Loy.  (When  she  started 
in  films  they  stunned  her  by  applying  an 
exotic  makeup  and  featuring  her  as  a 
slinky  adventuress.)  Her  mother  got 
such  a  kick  out  of  the  argument  she 
never  set  them  right!  "My  first  name  is 
honestly  my  own,"  Myrna  vows.  "My 
father  was  taking  some  cattle  from  Mon- 
tana to  Chicago,  saw  a  ramshackle  little 
station  on  the  prairie  named  Myrna,  and 
liked  the  sound  of  it.  My  last  name  was 
Williams,  and  was  changed  to  Loy  for 
me  when  I  was  given  my  picture  chance. 
You  can  guess  my  jolt  when  I  first  had 
my  name  in  the  Los  Angeles  telephone 
directory.  I  was  listed  right  after  a 
Chinese  laundry!" 

Fairness  is  her  fetish,  her  definite  ac- 
tion for  democracy,  in  which,  as  a  de- 
scendant of  pioneering  Americans,  she  be- 
lieves firmly.  The  better  informed  she's 
become,  the  more  eager  she  is  to  avoid 
exaggeration  and  misinformation,  even 
about  herself.  Her  adolescent  zeal  for 
painting  and  sculptoring,  pounded  by 
publicists,"  is  dismissed  by  her  with  a 
frank  "I  wasn't  very  good  at  either,  real- 
ly. David,  my  brother,  was  so  much  bet- 
ter. I'm  glad  he's  gone  into  industrial 
design."  She  doesn't  assert,  as  you  usu- 
ally hear  from  feminine  stars,  that  Gene 
and  she  leave  studio  talk  when  they  come 
home;  that  trite  remark  is  not  for  Myr- 
na. "Gene  and  I  talk  shop  at  home,  of 
course,"  she  says  with  naturalness.  When 
20th  Century-Fox  paid  $225,000  for  the 
rights  to  Joseph  Shearing's  book  "Moss 
Rose,"  and  assigned  production  of  it  to 
Gene,  she  wanted  to  hear  every  pertinent 
detail.  Gene  would  like  to  hire  her  as  the 
star  of  a  Markey  production  someday. 
Her  decision  to  free-lance,  so  she  can 
choose  her  roles,  instead  of  remaining  at 
MGM,  may  make  that  possible. 

She  never  invites  more  than  six  friends 
at  one  time  to  dine  at  their  home.  They 
had  a  quiet,  comfortable  dinner  party  to 
celebrate  their  first  wedding  anniversary 
recently.  Now  she  knows  as  many  people 
outside  the  movies  as  in  them — lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers — to  give  you  a  brief 
notion.  And  she's  one  movie  star  who 
doesn't  publicize  her  guests'  names. 
"They  come  to  our  house  because  they 
like  us;  if  there  were  publicity  about 
them  they  might  stop  coming!" 

Her  estimation  of  Hollywood  as  a 
headquarters  has  zoomed.  Travel  has 
been  her  hobby  (she  got  to  Europe  a 
couple  of  times  pre-war) .  "Today  every- 
one comes  through  Hollywood.  We  al- 
ways have  someone  coming  to  town.  It's 
very  exciting!" 

"But  Myrna's  intense  interest,"  her 
husband  points  out,  "is  in  whatever,  per- 
tains to  peace  and  opportunity.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  United  Nations  is  of  consum- 
ing interest  to  her.  Since  she's  learned 
Hollywood  wasn't  the  world  she  recog- 
nizes Americans  can't  be  isolated.  She  is 
an  active  citizen,  and  I  like  that!  She 
had  to  go  East  once  this  past  year,  for 
a  charity  premiere  of  a  film.  She  begged' 
for  one  whole  day  free  for  herself,  and 
spent  it  watching  the  United  Nations  in 
session/' 

Myrna  picked  up  the  conversation 
there.  "The  round  table  around  which 
the  representatives  of  each  country  sat 
impressed   me   as   so  symbolical — and 
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practical.  There  was  no  precedence,  for 
each  nation  is  treated  alphabetically.  Be- 
hind each  delegate  is  his  own  land's  flag. 
Three  new  countries  were  joining  and 
their  flags  stood  in  the  center  until  they 
could  fit  the  circle.  Have  you  read  E.  B. 
White's  book,  'The  Wild  Flag'?  I  think 
it's  penetrating.  There  is  so  much  yet  to 
be  done  to  bring  about  real  peace.  After 
the  horrible  devastation  of  this  last  war, 
what  can  be  more  important?" 

She  never  thought  of  even  visiting 
New  York  until  after  she  scored  in  her 
first  "Thin  Man"  picture.  Her  mother, 
long  president  of  the  Culver  City  Wom- 
en's Club,  used  to  urge  Myrna  to  get  out 


and  mix  more.  "How  can  I  miss  what 
means  nothing  to  me?"  Myrna  used  to 
reply.  She's  waked  up  since.  The  self 
she  once  dreamed  she  was,  self-limited 
through  lack  of  experience  and  shyness, 
has  been  replaced  by  the  thoroughly 
aware  woman  she's  become.  Her  warmth 
is  unshuttered.  Whether  giving  of  her- 
self, in  her  Red  Cross  years,  or  finding 
Gene,  is  the  -chief  explanation — I  leave 
to  you.  She  wanted  to  talk  next  about 
the  psychiatric  clinic  she's  helping  to 
start  in  Los  Angeles.  "There's  such  a 
vital  need  for  that  kind  of  thing!"  Hers 
is  the  enthusiasm  born  from  closeness  to 
her  fellow-men,  from  living  fully- at  last. 


Bing  by  Dixie  Lee  Crosby 
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conceive.  I  remember  when  he  was  mak- 
ing a  picture  called  "Too  Much  Har- 
mony." He  was  playing  a  young  business 
man  and  in  one  scene  he  showed  up  for 
work  wearing  two-tone  sport  shoes  that 
would  have  looked  better  on  the  golf 
course.  Eddie  Sutherland,  the  director, 
objected.*  They  weren't  what  a  business 
man  would  wear  to  work.  "Oh,  they're 
all  right,"  Bing  assured  him  easily.  "Just 
what  I'd  wear  in  private  life." 

Eddie  took  small  comfort  from  Bing's 
assurance  and  held  out  for  a  monotone. 
Things  reached  an  impasse.  Bing  left 
the  set  and  retired  to  his  dressing  room 
to  sulk.  After  about  half  an  hour  when 
nothing  happened  and  production  costs 
mounted,  Eddie  sent  the  assistant  di- 
rector over  to  tell  Bing  they  were  ready 
and  waiting.  "Tell  him  to  get  set,"  Bing 
advised  the  assistant,  "I'll  be  there." 

Minutes  passed,  and  Eddie  saw  no 
sign  of  Bing.  "Where's  that  Crosby?"  he 
yelled.  "Here,"  answered  Bing,  from  be- 
hind some  flats.  "Start  the  action  and 
I'll  be  in  on  cue."  They  started  the 
action  and  right  on  cue  Bing  appeared 
— wearing  a  pair  of  hip  boots  rolled 
down  to  his  knees.  As  soon  as  he'd  had 
his  laugh  he  was  willing  to  play  ball.  He 
changed  into  a  pair  of  brown  brogues 
that  Mr.  Sutherland  was  permitted  to 
select  personally  and  the  picture  pro- 
gressed. 

There  was  another  occasion  at  Para- 
mount that  few  old  timers  there  will 
forget.  Josef  Von  Sternberg  and  Marlene 
Dietrich  were  the  hot  shots  on  the  lot. 
Every  day  a  table  (the  same  table)  was 
reserved  for  the  pair  and  their  entourage 
in  '  the  commissary  Bing  ate  wherever 
he  could  find  an  unoccupied  table. 

One  day  his  company  broke  early  for 
lunch  and  he  wandered  into  the  practi- 
cally deserted  restaurant.  An  evil  gleam 
lit  his  eyes  as  be  spied  Mr.  Von  Stern- 
berg's table.  He  hurriedly  invited  a  few 
friends  to  lunch  and  seated  himself  there. 
The  waitress  bustled  up.  "Mr.  Crosby," 
she  apologized,  "this  is  Mr.  Von  Stern- 
berg's table.  Would  you  mind  taking  this 
one?"  (indicating  the  one  next  to  it.) 
"I'd  mind  very  much,"  replied  Mr. 
Crosby.  "I  have  guests,  we're  all  com- 
fortable, and  we  haven't  much  time.  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Von  Sternberg  will  be  just  as 
happy  at  that  other  table." 

The  waitress  pulled  herself  together 


with  a  visible  effort  and  summoned  the 
head  waitress,  explaining  the  situation. 
"Mr.  Crosby,"  the  H.  W.  besought  him, 
"Mr.  Von  Sternberg  left  orders  to  reserve 
this  particular  table  for  him  every  day. 
I  can't  serve  you  here.  You'll  have  to 
move." 

"Okay,"  said  Bing  nonchalantly,  "I'll 
just  sit  here  until  I  am  served.  If  I'm 
late  getting  back  to  the  set  and  the  front 
office  calls  me  in  I'll  just  tell  them  I  was 
late  because  I  couldn't  get  served  in  the 
commissary." 

He  was  served  forthwith  and  when 
Mr.  Von  Sternberg  appeared  the  H.  W. 
tearfully  explained  what  had  happened. 
The  Great  Man  sat  at  the  other  table 
and  it  is  a  tribute  to  Bing's  nonchalance 
that  despite  the  glares  of  the  other  he 
digested  his  lunch  as  easily  as  if  he'd 
eaten  it  in  his  own  home. 

"What  made  you  act  like  that?"  I  in- 
quired curiously  when  he  told  me  about 
it.  "Oh,"  he  replied  carelessly,  "just 
wanted  to  see  if  I  was  as  big  a  shot 
around  the  studio  as  people  tell  me 
I  am." 

He  is  still  like  that.  He  is  stubborn  as 
a  mule  but  if  you  can  give  him  a  laugh 
or  manage  to  kid  him,  he's  like  a  small 
kid.  When  he's  had  his  way,  he'll  do  any- 
thing anyone  asks  him  to. 

Of  course,  when  we  were  first  married 
Bing  wasn't  a  father.  Time  has  remedied 
that  detail  and  fatherhood  has  probably 
changed  him  somewhat.  He  is  wonderful 
with  the  children.  He  plays  with  them 
far  better  than  I  and  is  far  more  tolerant 
and  understanding.  But  they  can  go  just 
so  far.  When  he  speaks  to  them  he  ex- 
pects obedience — and  gets  it. 

Once  when  Gary  and  the  twins  were 
quite  young  the  nurse  could  not  get 
Gary  up  one  morning.  "Breakfast  in 
bed,"  Gary  demanded  firmly.  "I  didn't 
sleep  well  last  night." 

Unable  to  get  him  up  and  at  her  wits' 
ends,  the  nurse  called  Bing.  When  Gary 
openly  defied  him.  Bing  applied  a  little 
oil  of  palm  and  left.  "I  guess  you'll  get 
up  now,"  the  nurse  gloated. 

"I  don't  know  whether  I  will  or  not," 
Gary  muttered. 

"Mr.  Cros-by,"  the  nurse  called. 

Gary  was  dressed  before  Bing  could 
get  back  to  the  room. 

His  methods  of  discipline  have  changed 
with  the  years  but  are  no  less  firm.  Re- 
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cently  something  displeased  Lynn,  our 
youngest.  "I'll  be — ,"  he  whispered  to 
himself. 

Georgia,  our  major  domo,  who  runs 
the  house  and  the  kids,  heard  him  in 
horror.  This  was  something  too  big  for 
her  to  deal  with.  She  dropped  every- 
thing and  flew  in  search  of  Bing,  telling 
him  the  sort  of  language  Lynn  was  using. 
Bing  strode  into  the  nurserv,  on  action 
bent.  "Did  you  say  what  Georgia  said 
you  did?"  he  demanded. 

"Yes!"  yelled  Lynn,  who  must  have  a 
trace  of  George  Washington  in  him — on 
one  side  or  the  other.  End  of  chapter  on 
"How  to  Raise  Children." 

Recently  when  I  was  on  our  ranch  in 
Nevada  I  wrote  Bing  a  letter  for  the  first 
time  in  about  four  years  (we  usually 
wire  or  phone  as  I  am  a  notoriously  poor 
correspondent) .  Back  came  a  reply  on 
Bob  Hope's  stationery!  The  P.S.  was  a 
classic:  "I  have  shown  your  letter  to  a 
number  of  people  and  have  had  several 
offers  from  art  dealers  for  the  manu- 
script. I  think,  however,  I  can  get  more 
for  it  at  auction!" 

Stars  and,  in  fact,  any  celebrities  or 
big  shots  leave  him  cold  as  a  rule.  But 
the  run  of  the  mill  people — people  like 
you  and  I — fascinate  him.  He  will  talk 
to  them  by  the  hour  if  they  have  any 
personality  or  sense  of  humor. 

He  has  always  had  an  intense  love  of 
horses.  When  we  were  first  married  his 
equestrianship  was  sketchy,  to  put  it 
charitably.  Before  he  went  in  for  race 
horses,  if  we  were  on  tour  and  I  wanted 
to  go  riding  he  was  all  for  it.  But  when 
we  got  to  the  stables  he  would  hoist  his 
weight  atop  some  nag,  ride  the  horse 
around  the  ring  a  couple  of  times  and 
develop  some  ailment  that  necessitated 
his  immediate  return  to  the  hotel  and  a 
masseur. 

When  he  went  in  for  race  horses  he 
would  mount  some  broken-down  horse 
that  couldn't  have  run  a  furlong  to  es- 
cape the  glue  factory  and  proudly  lead 
his  racers  to  the  track  for  their  workout. 

With  the  acquisition  of  our  Nevada 
ranch  all  is  changed.  He  has  taken  up 
riding  in  earnest  and  has  become  a 
beautiful  horseman.  He  goes  out  by 
himself  and  rides  all  over  the  place  for 
miles  around  to  meet  people  and  mooch 
breakfast.  Invariably  while  communing 
with  nature,  he  gets  himself  lost  'and 
shows  up  for  dinner  around  8:30.  But 
he's  very  proud  because  he  gets  back 
without  having  a  searching  party  sent 
out  for  him. 

Heretofore  I  have  made  only  brief  and 
hurried  trips  to  the  ranch.  On  this  last 
visit  I  stayed  a  month  and  I  believe  he 
wrote  John  Eacret,  a  friend  of  ours  who 
manages  the  ranch,  to  try  to  make  a  con- 
vert of  me.  There  is  little  time  or  place 
for  niceties  or  formalities  on  a  ranch  but 
Johnny,  determined  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  told  the  ranch  hands  they 
would  have  to  put  on  clean  shirts  for 
dinner.  Unfortunately,  he  neglected  to 
say  anything  about  washing  so,  punctili- 
ously every  day,  the  boys  would  show  up 
with  clean  shirts,  their  hair  showing  evi- 
dence of  a  comb  having  hastily  run 
through  it,  but  with  their  hands  and 
wrists  looking  like  our  sons'  ears  used  to 
before  Georgia  came  to  live  with  us! 

Anniversaries  of  any  sort  used  to  be  a 


thorn  in  our  collective  sides.  He  in- 
variably forgot  them.  Once,  on  my 
birthday,  he  was  up  at  the  ranch.  For  a 
present  I  received  the  following  wire: 
"Dear  Dixie:  So  sorry  I  cannot  be  with 
you.  It  is  so  cold  up  here  I  am  frozen." 

I .  was  so  furious  I  went  out  and 
bought  the  biggest  star  sapphire  I  could 
find.  Then  I  sent  him  a  wire:  "Thanks 
for  your  thought  of  me.  When  you  get 
the  bill  for  the  present  you  gave  me 
perhaps  you  will  thaw  out." 

Time  has  wrought  wondrous  changes. 
He  never  used  to  give  me  a  Mother's 
Day  present,  his  excuse  being,  "You're 
not  my  mother!" 

This  year,  when  I  was  at  the  ranch,  I 
spoke  to  him  over  the  phone  the  night 
before.  "I  have  a  present  for  you,"  he 
assured  me,  forestalling  any  squawk, 
"but  I  didn't  dare  send  it — it's  too 
fragile." 

"Fine,"  I  thought,  smelling  a  rat.  "A 
box  full  of  air,  probably."  The  next  day 
I  went  into  my  room  and  there  were 
two  packages  on  the  bed.  "The  air!"  I 
exclaimed  triumphantly.  Opening  the 
larger  of  the  two  packages,  with  a  feeling 
of  misgiving,  I  found  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  Copenhagen  figurines  I  have 
ever  seen.  One  is  a  crawling  baby  and 
the  other  a  baby  sitting  up.  When  I  had 
collected  myself  a  little  I  tackled  the 
other.  It  was  a  fancy  box  with  a  card 
Bing  had  written  himself,  to  wit: 

"I  tried  very  hard 

To  find  a  nice  card, 
But  nothing  seemed  quite  right. 
The  only  ones  there 

All  seemed  so  square — 
I'll  see  you  later  tonight!" 

His  trip  abroad  to  entertain  the  armed 
forces  had  the  most  sobering  effect  on 


him  of  anything  I've  ever  known.  He 
has  always  been  a  soft  touch  for  anyone 
with  a  hard  luck  story,  but  those  boys, 
who  wanted  nothing  of  him  but  a  few 
songs,  really  got  under  his  skin. 

We  had  more  squabbles  over  his  war 
work  activities  than  anything  else  during 
our  married  life.  Nobody  worked  any 
harder  that  way  than  Bing  but  he  would 
never  allow  one  word  of  publicity  to  get 
out  about  it.  I  could  only  figure  this 
way:  "You're  doing  what  you  can  with- 
out any  remuneration  of  any  sort.  But 
everybody  else  had  a  note  in  the  paper 
every  time  they  played  a  camp.  Why 
shouldn't  you  let  the  public  know  what 
you're  doing  so  they  won't  think  you're 
laying  down  on  the  job — not  doing  any- 
thing. When  you  know  in  advance  you're 
going  to  have  a  day  off,  you  go  to  the 
most  distant  camp  you  can  reach.  If  you 
suddenly  get  a  half  day  off,  you  always 
play  some  camp  nearby.  If  you  have 
time  off  between  pictures  you're  off  on 
a  tour.  Either  way,  you  are  always 
so  busy  I  never  get  to  see  you.  It  isn't 
fair." 

His  answer  invariably  was:  "The  boys 
know  I'm  doing  what  I  can  for  them — 
that's  all  that  matters." 

The  war,  thank  heaven,  is  over  but  I 
still  see  so  little  of  him  we  practically 
have  to  be  introduced  when  we  do  meet. 
But  what  does  it  matter?  He  still  has 
the  same  terrific  sense  of  humor  I  mar- 
ried him  for.  He  is  still  as  unconcerned 
over  names  or  prestige  as  he  was  then. 
He  may  be  a  little  more  poised — a  little 
more  sure  of  himself  than  he  was,  al- 
though I  have  never  associated  Bing 
with  an  inferiority  complex.  So,  when 
you  get  down  to  fundamentals,  after  six- 
teen years  of  married  life,  to  me  he  is 
still  "just  Bing."  What  more  is  there  lo 
say? 
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he  walked  away  with  the  honors.  And 
this  is  taking  nothing  away  from  those 
accomplished  stars  with  whom  he  ap- 
peared, and  who  were  the  first  to  doff 
their  .chapeaux.  "Deception,"  for  in- 
stance, was  the  fourth  picture  he  had 
made  with  Bette  Davis,  at  her  request. 
In  spite  of  his  involuntary  grand  larceny 
in  that  picture,  they  are  the  best  of 
friends,  and  it's  a  safe  bet  that  this  will 
not  be  their  last  appearance  together. 

When  it  comes  to  portraying  romance 
with  finesse,  many  of  our  younger  glamor 
boys  could  profitably  take  a  leaf  out  of 
Mr.  Rains'  book.  One  young  lady  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  in  a  letter  to  Warner 
Brothers  by  asking,  "Why  on  earth 
would  Vivien  Leigh  be  interested  in 
Mark  Antony  when  she  could  have  had 
Claude  Rains?'"  And  you  remember  his 
role  of  the  Nazi  agent  in  "Notorious" 
which  won  him  an  Academy  award 
nomination — that  unforgettable  inter- 
pretation of  a  man  up  to  his  ears  in 
nefarious  schemes  who  nevertheless  ex- 
tracted a  guilty  sympathy  from  you, 
because  his  love  for  Ingrid  Bergman, 
expressed  with  the  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration that  every  woman  dreams  of 
inspiring,  was  being  betrayed. 

Without  indulging  in  any  of  the  con- 
ventional demonstrations  of  love,  he  can 
portray,  by  a  look,  a  tone,  a  gesture,  any 
of  its  nuances  from  shy  adoration  to 
smouldering  passion,  with  greater  effect 
than  is  ever  produced  by  kisses  or 
clinches.  That's  a  pretty  neat  trick,  but 
Mr.  Rains  sees  nothing  remarkable  about 
it. 

To  begin  with,  he  thinks  the  idea  that 
romance  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
very  young  is  a  slightly  silly  one.  With 
the  tongue-in-cheek  smile  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  about  to  say  will  cause 
at  least  a  tempest  in  a  teapot,  he  com- 
mented casually,  "A  man  can't  possibly 
know  the  first  thing  about  romance  until 
he  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  with 
it.  Mind  you,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
young  love.  I  admit  its  juvenile  appeal 
and  bow  to  it.  Youth  is  beautiful  and 
exciting,  but  so  unsatisfactory.  I  still  say 
'  that  until  a  man  is  at  least  forty,  he  is 
unqualified  to  become  a  great  lover, 
either  on  or  off  screen." 

He  paused  thoughtfully,  then  went  on 
in  a  more  serious  vein:  "I'm  well  over 
forty,  and  I  have  had  a  full  life.  I  have 
been  kicked  around  an  awful  lot — pro- 
fessionally and  emotionally.  I  suppose 
life  is  just  a  business  of  knowing  what  to 
do  with  it.  I  was  a  bit  of  a  muddler,  and 
I  had  no  plan  at  all  for  life.  I  never  had 
any  kind  of  frantic  ambition — I  just 
wanted  to  work,  work,  work.  I  suppose 
I  was  somewhat  of  a  prey  to  my  emo- 
tions, and  they  can  be  awfully  mislead- 
ing. You  can  get  hurt — and  you  can  hurt 
other  people.  I  had  something  of  both. 

"My,  lovely,  wonderful  wife  doesn't 
like  me  to  discuss  her,  but  I  think  she 
won't  mind  if  I  tell  you  this.  When  I 
met  her,  I  had  given  it  all  up  as  a  bad 
job.  I  had  always  wanted  children,  a 
home,  but  I  had  just  about  decided  all 
that  was  not  for  me.  Then  I  met  her  in 
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1928,  and  it  has  been  wonderful.  I'm  an 
awfully  happy  man. 

"But  I  suppose  you  need  all  that  ex- 
perience in  acting.  To  make  situations 
real,  you  draw  on  your  experiences  in 
life.  Naturally  a  much  younger  man 
hasn't  had  them  and  can't  use  them. 
These  are  things  it  takes  years  and  years 
to  acquire.  For  instance,  little  Joan 
Caulfield  said  to  me  the  other  day,  with 
an  anxious  look  in  those  big  blue  eyes  of 
hers.  'Look  at  me!  This  is  my  swan 
song!'  I  said,  'What's  the  matter?'  'I've 
never  had  to  play  a  part  like  this  before,' 
she  said.  T  just  don't  know  how  to  plav 
it.* 

"It's  a  heavy  part  she  plays.  She's 
supposed  to  be  torn  emotionally,  and  we 
were  going  to  do  a  scene  together  in 
which  she  needed  great  emotional  re- 
action. Well,  I  didn't  want  to  say  the 
wrong  thing,  but  I  wanted  to  help  her  if 
I  could.  So  I  said,  'Were  you  ever  un- 
happy in  your  life?  I  don't  suppose  you 
were.'  'Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  'I've  been  un- 
happy. I've  been  very  unhappy.'  I  said, 
'Well,  think  about  it — hard!'  And  she 
played  a  beautiful  scene." 

Claude  Rains  began  his  acting  career 
at  eleven  years  of  age  in  London,  where 
he  was  born.  It  all  happened  quite  ac- 
cidentally, as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  in  rather  a  roundabout  way.  During 
a  six  weeks  period  of  playing  hookey 
from  school  (which  terminated  abruptly 
when  his  father  found  out  about  it)  little 
Willy  Rains,  as  he  was  called  then,  had 
got  himself  into  the  choir  of  a  fashion- 
able May  fair  church.  When  the  choir- 
master asked  him  one  day  if  he'd  like  to 
go  to  Old  Haymarket,  he  supposed  that 
meant  just  what  it  said — a  hay  market, 
and  accepted  with  enthusiasm.  No  one 
was  more  surprised  than  Master  Rains 
to  find  himself  on  the  stage  of  the  Old 
Haymarket  Theater,  where  he  soon  was 
running  around  a  papier  mache  fountain 
in  a  production  called  "Sweet  Nell  of 
Old  Drury"  based  on  the  story  of  Nell 
Gwynne.  "That,"  says  he,  "was  in 
August,  1900.  And  except  for  three  and 
a  half  years  as  a  soldier  in  the  first 
World  War,  I've  been  doing  it  ever 
since." 

After  outstanding  successes  on  the 
London  stage,  as  well  as  tours  in  Aus- 
tralia and  America.  Rains  returned  to 
America  in  1926  to  become  the  Theatre 
Guild's  leading  character  actor.  It  was 
while  touring  in  "Marco's  Millions"  with 
the  Guild  that  he  met  Frances  Propper. 
who  soon  thereafter  gave  up  her  stage 
career  in  favor  of  becoming  Mrs.  Claude 
Rains. 

In  spite  of  his  brilliant  record  on  the 
stage,  however,  Rains'  debut  in  films  was 
made  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare,  and 
the  climb  to  success  in  Hollywood  has 
been  neither  quick  nor  easy.  He  recalls 
the  details  with  rare  humor  and  frank- 
ness. 

"I  was  doing  a  play  for  the  Theatre 
Guild  in  New  York,"  he  said.  "A  director 
from  Hollywood  saw  it.  He  came  out 
here  and  told  somebody  about  it,  and 
they  asked  me  if  I'd  do  a  test  back  there. 
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So  I  did  quite  an  extensive  one,  includ- 
ing part  of  a  Shaw  play,  'Man  of  Des- 
tiny,' a  scene  from  'Bill  of  Divorcement,' 
and  a  scene  from  'The  Man  Who  Re- 
claimed His  Head.'  And  they  were  ter- 
rible! I  was  all  over  the  place!  I  knew 
nothing  about  screen  technique,  of  course, 
and  I  just  carried  on  as  if  I  were  in  an 
enormous  theater. 

"When  I  saw  the  test,  I  was  shocked 
and  frightened,  and  I  said,  'Can't  you  do 
it  over  again?'  They  said,  'Do  you  know 
how  much  it  costs  to  make  these  things?' 
So  they  sent  it  out,  and  of  course  there 
was  no  response. 

"Later  on,  Director  Jimmy  Whale  was 
trying  to  find  a  man  to  play  the  title  role 
in  'The  Invisible  Man' — and  if  you  re- 
member, he  was  just  that  all  through  the 
picture.  You  saw  his  clothing,  but  you 
never  saw  his  hands  or  face  until  the 
very  last  shot.  And  then  it  wasn't  my 
face  you  saw,  it  was  a  mask.  Whale  had 
tested  various  people  for  the  part,  and 
hadn't  found  anyone  to  suit  him.  And 
then  they  said,  'Let's  look  at  the  tests 
that  have  been  made  of  New  York 
actors.'  Along  came  a  test  of  a  man 
called  Claude  Rains.  Well,  they  howled 
with  delight!  But  Whale  said,  T  don't 
give  a  hang  what  he  looks  like.  That's 
how  I  want  him  to  sound,  and  I  want 
him.'  So  that's  how  I  came  to  Holly- 
wood. 

"It  happened  at  a  time  when  I  had 
finished  with  the  Theatre  Guild  and  for 
the  first  time  in  New  York  I  was  a  free 
lance  actor,  which  meant  that  I  had  to 
wait  for  that  telephone  to  ring,  meaning 
that  Mr.  This  or  Mr.  That  might  say  he 
had  a  part  for  me.  An  actor  is  a  very 
emotional  fellow,  and  when  he's  not 
working,  he  gets  very  depressed,  very 
frustrated,  and  is  apt  to  feel  that  the 
next  step  is  the  poorhouse  or  the  actors' 
home.  So  I  thought,  'Well,  I'll  get  out 
in  the  country.  I  can  have  a  phone  there 
and  wait  my  calls,  and  in  the  meantime 
have  something  to  do.' 

"I  bought  a  small  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
and  after  that,  I  wasn't  worried  nor  frus- 
trated any  more.  I  was  content.  I  kept 
busy  putting  the  place  in  shape,  and  I 
thought  if  worse  came  to  worst,  I  could 
go  into  the  little  drugstore  in  town  and 
shake  up  sodas.  The  house  had  no 
plumbing  at  all.  There  was  a  little 
sentry  box  down  the  path  in  the  rear, 
and  I  was  in  the  midst  of  putting  a  new 
roof  on  it  when  I  got  a  phone  call  from 
my  agent,  saying  they  wanted  me  in 
Hollywood.  I  said,  'Are  you  sure?'  He 
said  he  had  the  contract  right  on  his 
desk  at  the  moment.  So  out  I  came  at 
a  salary  that  was  fabulous  to  me  at  the 
time  but  was  what  I  ultimately  dis- 
covered they  called  'peanuts'  here.  I  did 
'The  Invisible  Man,'  and  then  I  went 
back  to  the  house  in  New  Jersey  and 
spent  all  the  money  putting  in  bath- 
rooms. The  contract  1  had  signed  was 
one  of  those  with  options  to  be  exercised 
or  not.  In  my  case,  they  were  not.  There 
was  no  word,  and  I  was  very  depressed. 
I  was  not  married  then — I  was  alone,  so 
I  wept  and  wailed  and  carried  on  all  by 
myself. 

"Next  I  did  a  stage  play  called  'They 
Shall  Not  Die'  which  was  based  on  the 
famous  Scottsboro  case,  and  in  which  I 
played  the  part  of  the  judge.   While  I 
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was  doing  that,  Ben  Hecht  came  to  my 
dressing  room  one  night  and  asked  me  to 
read  the  script  of  'Crime  Without  Pas- 
sion' which  he  and  Charlie  MacArthur 
were  getting  ready  to  do  at  Astoria.  It 
was  a  marvelous  story — I  suppose  one  of 
the  most  interesting  I  have  ever  done. 
The  picture  created  an  artistic  sensation. 

"After  that  I  came  out  here  and  did 
two  pictures  for  Universal,  but  again  no 
options  were  taken  up.  I  went  to  Eng- 
land and  did  a  picture.  I  came  back  and 
went  to  Paramount  on  some  sort  of  deal. 


Loretta  Young  makes  great  strides  in  her 
skating  lesson — and  who  wouldn't  with 
Gary  Grant  playing  the  part  of  teacher? 


They  didn't  exercise  options.  Then  I 
came  here  to  Warner  Brothers  on  con- 
tract. It  was  excellent  money,  and  I 
played  practically  everything  except  a 
woman  and  a  dog.  I  remember  at  this 
time,  my  wife  said,  'You've  sold  your 
soul.  You're  not  giving  the  best  that's  in 
you.'  'Well,'  I  said,  'I'm  not  a  child  any 
more.  If  I  can  keep  on  like  this,  I  won't 
have  to  worry,  and  you  won't  have  to  do 
without.'  She  said,  'But  I  don't  mind 
doing  without.  I  want  you  to  do  work 
that  you  can  give  your  best  to.'  " 

But  it  was  during  this  period,  when  he 
played  any  and  every  role  that  came 
along,  that  he  was  laying  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  popularity  he  is  now  enjoy- 
ing with  screen  audiences.  Then  in  1942 
a  picture  called  "Casablanca'  hit  the 
screens  at  about  the  same  time  that  city 
hit  newspaper  headlines.  It  made  a  sen- 
sational hit,  and  so  did  everybody  in  it, 
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including  Mr.  Rains,  who  played  the 
cynical  French  collaborationist.  The  pic- 
ture won  an  Academy  Award,  and  from 
that  time  on,  Mr.  Rains  drew  bigger  and 
better  assignments,  until  today  he  finds 
himself  definitely  at  the  top,  with  every- 
body clamoring  for  his  services. 

He  has  no  <lesire  to  direct,  produce,  or 
write.  First,  last,  and  always,  Claude 
Rains  is  an  actor,  and  all  he  wants  to  do 
is  play  good  parts  in  good  pictures. 

His  one  absorbing  interest,  apart  from 
his  work,  is  a  400-acre  farm  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Where  he  and  Mrs.  Rains  and 
their  9-year-old  daughter  Jennifer  spend 
as  much  time  as  possible  between  his 
pictures.  A  competent  farmer  manages 
the  place  for  him  while  he's  in  Holly- 
wood, but  when  he  goes  back  there,  he 
pitches  in  and  works  along  with  his  man- 
ager, with  the  same  zest  that  he  puts 
into  his  screen  roles. 

Mrs.  Rains  and  Jennifer  share  his  en- 
thusiasm for  country  life,  "So  much  so," 
he  says,  "that  last  year,  when  I  thought 
I  was^  going  to  get  away  and  then 
couldn't,  my  wife  took  my  daughter 
and  two  other  children — George  Haight's 
daughter  and  Albert  Dekker's  daughter. 
They're  all  contemporaries  and  good 
friends.  The  other  two  girls  were  going 
away  to  camp,  but  Jennifer  said,  'But 
why?  We've  got  a  camp.'  So  they  all 
went  back  there  with  my  wife  and  had 
a  wonderful  time." 

Mr.  Rains  does  not  hanker  for  periodic 
returns  to  the  footlights,  as  do  so  many 
actors  who  come  to  Hollywood  from  the 
stage.  "I  got  my  fill  of  the  stage  years 
ago,"  he  declares,  "and  I  am  completely 
content  in  this  medium.  I  find  it  in- 
tensely stimulating.  That  camera — it's 
like  a  gun!  It  galvanizes  you  into  tre- 
mendous emotional  and  mental  activity." 

Fully  aware  and  deeply  appreciative 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  surround- 
ing him  today,  Mr.  Rains  is  not  taking 
anything  for  granted.  "When  I  first  came 
to  Hollywood,  the  best  I  could  hope  for 
was  to  keep  working.  I  had  no  possible 
hope  of  financial  security,  so  when  it 
came  along,  I  knew  what  to  do  with  it. 
Now  we  have  a  charming  home  here  in 
Brentwood,  beside  the  farm  I  had  always 
wanted.  Think  of  an  actor  being  able  to 
have  all  those  things!" 

"How  does  it  feel?"  he  was  asked. 
"Very  satifactory,"  he  answered  slow- 
ly, with  a  wise  smile,  " — very  satis- 
factory! But  I  have  no  false  ideas  about 
myself.  I  know  how  ephemeral  all  this 
business  is.  A  few  years  ago,  I  played  in 
pictures  in  which  I  was  said  to  give  rep- 
resentative performances.  They  were 
both  box-office  flops,  and  for  seven 
months  after  them,  nobody  in  this  town 
asked  whether  I  was  alive  or  dead.  Be- 
cause of  that,  I  have  managed  to  stay 
normal.  And  if  I  didn't  stay  normal," 
he  added  quickly,  with  an  appreciative 
twinkle,  "I  would  soon  hear  about  it 
from  my  lovely  wife!  But  however  well 
established  you  are,  things  can  happen 
over  which  you  have  no  control.  One 
mustn't  get  smug  about  it.  All  you  can 
do  is  choose  carefully,  so  that  the  pic- 
tures you're  in  have  an  average  chance 
of  being  popular,  and  be  sure  you  have 
the  kind  of  part  that  you  can  make  a 
good  job  of.  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I've 
just  sot  my  fingers  crossed." 
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he  top  of  Your  Face 
is  important  too; 


^ook  what  happens  when  you  stop  with  half  a  make- 
up. In  contrast  to  those  red  lips,  the  eyes  seem  a  bit 
dull  and  blank,  don't  they?  Now  see  what  a  few  soft 
touches  of  Maybelline  Mascara,  Eyebrow  Pencil  and 
Eye  Shadow  can  do. 

With  darker,  longer-looking  lashes  .  . . 
gracefully  tapered  eyebrows  . . .  and 
just  a  whisper  of  eye  shadow  on 
the  lids  to  accentuate  the  color 
of  your  eyes,  your  entire 
face  is  more  attractive. 

Add  Maybelline  to 
your  regular  make- 
up today  and  see 
what  a  thrilling  dif- 
ence  it  makes! 
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MAYBELLINE  CAKE  MASCARA  in 
new  red  and  gold-tone  metal  vanity,  $1. 
Refills,  50c.  Shades:  Black,  Brown, 
Blue.  (Also  in  25c  and  10c  sizes.) 


MAYBELLINE  CREAM  MASCARA 
(applied  without  water)  comes  in  handy 
leatherette  case.  SI.  (Also  in 
25c  and  10c  sizes.)  Shades 
Black  and  Brown. 
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M  AY  BELLI  NE  EYE  SHADOW  in 
subtle  shades  of  Blue,  Brown,  Blue- 
gray,  Green,  Violet,  Gray. 


MAYBELLINE 
EYEBROW  PENCIL 
soft,  smooth  quality,  fine 
so  easy  to  use!  Black  or  Brown. 
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GIRL:  And  that,  my  half-pint  pest,  is  about 
as  close  as  I  get  to  any  man  anywhere. 

CUPID:  Maybe  you  should  make  like  those 
stars,  Sugar.  They're  practically  cuddling 
your  moon-man.  But,  of  course,  they  sparkle. 

GIRL:  I  get  it.  All  but  one  teeny-weeny  point- 
just  how  do  I  put  sparkle  in  this  5-watt  smile  of 
mine,  Mr.  Smarty-Pantless? 

CUPID:  I'll  tell  you,  glum  one.  But  first  ...  see 
any  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush  these  days? 

GIRL:  Uh-huh,  and  blue  skies  and  red  sails  in  the 
sunset  and  .  .  .  what's  my  tooth  brush's  color  scheme 
got  to  do  with  my  smile? 

CUPID:  Only  just  about  everything,  Miss  Ignorance  of 
1947.  That  "pink"  is  a  sign  to  see  your  dentist.  Quick. 
Let  him  decide  what's  the  matter.  May  be  simply  a  case  of 
today's  soft  foods  robbing  your  gums  of  exercise.  If  so, 
he  may  suggest  "the  helpful  stimulation  of  Ipana  and 
massage." 

GIRL:  Smile  .  .  .  remember,  urchin? ...  it  was  my  smile  we 
were  yappity-yappiting  about.  Where'd  it  go? 

s!^^  CUPID:  This  way:  A  sparkling  smile  depends  largely  on 

healthy  gums.  So-0-0,  if  your  dentist  advises 
massage  — that's  for  you.  9  out  of  10  dentists 
do  recommend  gum  massage  . . .  regularly  or 

in  special  cases,  according  to  a  recent  nationwide 
survey.  And  this  same  survey  shows  they  prefer 
Ipana  Tooth  Paste  2  to  1  for  their  own  personal  use. 

HOW  TO  MASSAGE  YOUR  GUMS.  Gently  massage 
at  the  gum  line,  always  keeping  fingertip  in  contact 
with  the  tooth  surface.  It's  at  the  gum  line, 
where  teeth  and  gums  meet,  that  so  many  troubles 
start— where  gentle  massage  can  be  so  helpful. 
Between  regular  visits  to  your  dentist, 
help  him  guard  your  smile  of  beauty. 
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Published  in 
this  space 
every  month 


The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen  I 


Every  few  years  we  get  the  Ten  Best 
craze.  You  know — What  ten  books 
would  you,like  to  take  to  a  desert  island? 
What  ten  films?  What  ten  girls? 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
The  last  time 
we  had  it  was 
when  "Mrs. 
Miniver"  was 
released. 
Everybody 
sent  in  his  or 
her  ten-best  list. 

★   ★  ★ 

Now  we've  got  it  again.  We've  seen 
M-G-M's  "Song  of  Love"  and  we're 
going  to  tell  ^ou  about  it.  In  turn,  when 
you've  seen  ft,  we  want  you  to  tell  us. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

We  want  you  to  list  the  TEN  BEST 
LOVE  STORIES  EVER  PRODUCED. 
And  then  we  want  to  see  where  you 
classify  "Song  of  Love". 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

To  us,  "Song  of  Love"  is  the  ten  most 
exciting  love  stories  melted  into  one. 
It's  almost  the  story  of  love  itself— the 
kind  of  love  that  sings  in  the  heart. 

★  ★  ★ 
Katharine  Hepburn, 
Paul  Henreid  and  Robert 
Walker  are  in  it.  Katha- 
rine plays  a  gifted  piano 
virtuosa;  Paul  and  Robert 
are  two  young  composers. 
For  her  ears  both  wrote 
immortal  music;  for  her 
heart  both  would  have 
given  their  lives. 

★  ★  ★ 

M-G-M  has  caught  the 
tenderness  and  the  joy, 
the  inspiration  and  the 
intimate  details  of  their 
three-way  friendship. 
Caught  them,  and  set  them  to  unfor- 
gettable music. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

There's  a  wonderful  supporting  cast: 
Leo  G.  Carroll,  Henry  Daniell,  Henry 
Stephenson,  and  others. 

Clarence  Brown,  who  brightened  your 
life  with  "National  Velvet"  and  "The 
Yearling",  is  both  director  and  pro- 
ducer. Ivan  Tors,  Irmgard  Von  Cube, 
Allen  Vincent  and  Robert  Ardrey  did 
the  screenplay. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

You're  invited  to  send  in  your  list  of 
love  stories  to  Leo,  c/o  M-G-M,  1540 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.  We 
want  to  hear  from  you — whether  you 
include  "Song  of  Love"  or  not. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
We  think  you  will. 

P.S.:  A  few  titles  to  get  your  "Song  of 
Love"  started : 


A  Farewell  to  Arms 
A  Guy  Named  Joe 
Camifle 
Cavalcade 
Dark  Victory 
Flesh  and  the  Devil 
Gaslight 


Jane  Eyre 
Kitty  Foyle 
Mrs.  Miniver 
Random  Harvest 
Rebecca 
San  Francisco 
Seventh  Heaven 
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Screenland 


Diey re  playing  that  10  BEST game again! 

Everyone's  listing  the  Screen's  Most  Exciting  Love  Stories!  Try  it!  It's  fun! 


-fc  To  help  get  your  list  started,  here  are  some  all-time  great  love  stories  from  M-G-M: 


"MRS.  MINIVER" 

Yes!  We  could  go  on  .  .  . 
but  you  get  the  idea!  Get 
up  your  list  of  10  favorite 
Love  Stories  . . .  and  send 
it  to  M-G-M,  1540  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
We  want  to  hear  from  you! 


'RANDOM  HARVEST' 


"A  GUY  NAMED  JOE" 


WHITE  CUFFS  OF  DOVER' 


'GASLIGHT' 


KATHARINE 


M-G-M  presents 

PAUL  HENREID  •  ROBERT  WALKER 


A  CLARENCE  BROWN  PRODUCTION  with  LEO  G.  CARROLL  •  HENRY  DAN  I  ELL  •  HENRY  STEPHENSON 

Screen  Ploy  by  IVAN  TORS,  IRMGARD  VON  CUBE  &  ALLEN  VINCENT  &  ROBERT  ARDREY  •  Produced  and  Directed  by  CLARENCE  BROWN  A  METRO-GOLD  WYN-MAYER  PICTURE 
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Hot  from  Hollywood 


WHO 


your 
mind? 


somebody  else? 


Every  woman  who  discovers  Tampax 
through  this  advertisement  will  probably 
be  very  glad  she  acted  for  herself  instead 
of  waiting  for  other  women  to  lead  the 
way....  Make  up  your  own  mind!  Start 
right  now  to  use  this  Tampax  method 
of  sanitary  protection,  which  does  away 
with  belts,  pins  and  external  pads.  .  .  . 
Tampax  is  a  simple  internal  absorbent, 
invented  by  a  doctor.  When  in  place,  it 
is  neither  seen  nor  felt! 

Tampax  is  intended  for  use  on  every 
one  of  those  "less  pleasant"  days  of  the 
month  —  and  the  difference  it  makes  is 
real.  No  bulk  to  hamper 
you  or  show  an  edge- 
line  under  dresses.  No 
extra  warmth  in  over- 
heated  or  cr ow d e d 
rooms.  No  worry  about 
odor  because  odor  can- 
not form. . . .  Made  of 
pure  absorbent  cotton, 
each  Tampax  is  compressed  in  an  appli- 
cator for  easy  insertion.  Quick  to  change; 
and  so  small  it  is  discreetly  managed  in 
restrooms;  readily  disposed  of. 

Get  Tampax  this  very  month.  At  drug 
and  notion  counters  in  3  absorbencies 
''Regular,  Super,  Junior).  Month's  sup- 
ply slips  into  your  purse.  Tarn  pax  Incor- 
porated, Palmer,  Mass. 


/tccepii  d  lor  Advertising 
by  the  Journal  of  the  American  medical  Anociation 


Bob  Hope,  his  wife  Dolores,  and  their  two  children  return  in  fine  trim  from  a  vaca- 
tion trip  to  South  America  where  Bob  made  more  friends  for  Hollywood — and  Bob 
Hope.  Bob's  latest  picture  for  Paramount  is  "The  Paleface,"  with  Jane  Russell. 


LAUREN  BACALL  loves  her  Bogey 
man,  but  she  still  makes  him  take 
a  shower  outside,  when  he  comes  home 
after  working  on  "Treasure  of  the  Sierra 
Madre."  Director  John  Huston  (realist 
that  he  is)  spends  all  his  spare  time 
scooping  up  dirt  and  rubbing  it  all  over 
his  actors.  As  Bogart  puts  it:  "We  may 
not  be  the  best  actors  in  Hollywood,  but 
we're  the  dirtiest!" 

RUMOR  has  it  that  Sonny  Tufts  and 
Paramount  are  parting  company. 
"Blaze  of  Noon"  was  his  last  picture,  and 
at  this  writing  nothing  seems  to  be  lined 
up  for  him.  In  the  meantime,  Sonny 
couldn't  be  more  sunny.  He  evidently 
knows  there  are  offers  from  other  studios 
pending — just  in  case. 

WHEN  Mark  Stevens  was  the  un- 
known Stephen  Richards  at  Warner 
Bros.,  he  played  a  bit  with  John  Loder  in 
a  picture  called  "In  Our  Time."  Hedy 
Lamarr  visited  John  on  the  set,  watched 
the  scene  and  predicted  a  brilliant  future 
for  Mark.  Now  he's  a  star  and  separated 
from  Annelle  Hayes.  Hedy's  divorcing 
John  Loder.  Mark's  first  date  as  a  "free 
lance"  was  with  Hedy!  Time  takes  care 
of  everything  in  Hollywood. 


IF  LANA  TURNER  was  a  fabulously 
rich  woman,  she  couldn't  have  af- 
forded to  hire  the  "clown"  who  enter- 
tained little  Cheryl  Christine's  friends  at 
her  birthday  party.  The  "clown"  (com- 
plete with  red  wig  and  putty  nose)  who 
donated  his  services  was  Tyrone  Power. 
Lana's  little  daughter  is  still  too  young 
to  fully  appreciate  her  social  triumph. 

ANTHONY  QUINN  and  his  lovely,' 
talented  wife,  the  former  Katherine 
DeMille,  are  superb  in  "Black  Gold." 
Before  they  previewed  their  picture,  they 
took  over  the  famed  Farmers'  Market 
and  threw  a  supper.  All  booths  were  open. 
Guests  could  order  anything  from  shrimp 
to  spumoni.  Real  Indian  braves  in  full 
costume  were  hired  for  local  atmosphere. 
The  ones  at  the  table  next  to  us  were 
eating  chop  suey  and  drinking  sodas. 

WHO  would  you  like  to  see  in  the 
title  role  of  "Harvey"?  The  choice 
has  narrowed  down  to  Jimmy  Stewart 
and  Bing  Crosby,  both  of  whom  are  in- 
terested in  portraying  the  man  who  sees 
a  big  white  rabbit  upon  occasion.  Don't 
write  to  us,  put  in  your  plug  with  Wil- 
liam Goetz  at  Universal-International, 
who  will  produce  the  picture. 
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SHE  WAS  SOLD  TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER! 


ih4 


Screenplay  by  Oiarlcs  Bennett,  Frcdric  M.  Fr  .nk  and  Jesse  task)  .  Jr.  • 


Based  nn  the  novel  by  Neil  H.  Swanson  •  A  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE 
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TORRENTS  OF  EXCITEMENT 
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5CHKENLAND 


MRNER  BROS.  PRESENTS 


Elizabeth  Taylor 


Edmund  Gwenn-ZaSu  Pitts  Ml^7^^TTDTJ7 
HOWARD  LINDSAY  &RUSSEL  CROUSE  %  ^  ^         ROBERT  BUCKNER 

SCREEMLANU 


CURRENT  FILMS 


Selected  Stf 


THE  HUCKSTERS 


VIRGINIA 

MAYO 


What  a 
heavenly 
body.. . 
coming 
to 


GEORGE  BRENT  ■  VIRGINIA  MAYO 
TURHAN  BEY  •  ANN  DVORAK 
CAROLE  LANDIS  m  vera  casparys 


"OUT  OF  THE  BLUE' 


with  ELIZABETH  PATTERSON-IULIA  ijEAN.RICHARU  LANE-CHARLIE  SMITH 
Produced  by  Isadore  G.  Goldsmith  •  Directed  by  Leigh  Jason 
BRYAN  FOY  in  Charge  of  Production 


I  WONDER  WHO'S 
KISSING  HER  NOW 


20th  Century-Fox 
* 

HER  HUSBAND'S  AFFAIRS 


Here  is  the  Clark  Gable  picture  we've  all  been  waiting 
for  since  his  return  from  the  war.  Based  on  the  Fred- 
eric Wakeman  novel,  it's  better  than  the  best-seller, 
showing  the  star  in  admirable  stride  as  the  virile,  so- 
phisticated, sharp-apple  of  the  radio  advertising  field, 
complete  with  romantic  sidelines,  involving  the  patri- 
cian Deborah  Kerr,  as  the  English  widow,  and  the  gor- 
geous Ava  Gardner,  as  the  nightclub  chanteuse  who'd 
like  to  be  more  than  his  pal.  Satire  takes  a  terrific 
swing  at  moronic  radio  commercials  and  the  personali- 
ties responsible  for  them — in  this  case  the  eccentric 
soap  tycoon  (a  dynamic  performance  by  Sydney  Green- 
street)  and  his  fear-inspired  satellite,  Adolphe  Menjou, 
as  the  nervous,  ulcerous  agency  executive.  For  dra- 
ma it's  grand,  but  most  of  all  it's  Gable  as  we  like  him. 


There  are  no  punches  pulled  in  this  frank  thesis  on  in- 
tolerance, anti-semitism  and  all  the  other  anti's  and 
hates  too  numerous  to  mention,  embodied  boldly  in  this 
exciting  murder  mystery.  It  will  jar  even  the  most 
complacent  out  of  their  isolation— to  praise  or  de- 
nounce this  picture  in  vociferous  terms!  Besides ' that, 
however,  it  presents  a  bang-up  thriller,  with  the  killer 
roaming  at  will  among  his  soldier-buddies,  while  the 
case  against  him  is  being  clinched.  That  makes  for 
plenty  of  suspense.  Spearheading  the  fine  supporting 
cast  are  Robert  Ryan,  in  a  grimly  compelling  per- 
formance as  the  hate-ridden  killer;  Robert  Mitchum, 
lending  his  well-known  cynicism  to  a  G.I.  role,  and 
Robert  Young  as  the  astute  detective  captain,  who 
proposes  a  daring  ruse  to  apprehend  the  killer.  Al- 
together a  powerful,  controversial  and  vital  movie. 


Joe  Howard  is  the  man  who's  responsible  for  making 
the  title  song  a  hit  back  in  1906.  Producer  George 
Jessel,  June  Haver,  Mark  Stevens,  Reginald  Gardiner, 
Martha  Stewart,  Lenore  Aubert,  a  grand  cast  and  tech- 
nical crew  are  responsible  for  making  the  Technicolor- 
ful  musical  based  on  the  composer's  life  a  thing  of 
glorious  beauty  and  rhythm.  There's  nothing  like  the 
old  songs  as  they  were  sung  in  the  good  old  days.  Mark 
Stevens'  performance  as  Joe  Howard  is  tremendously 
appealing,  and  luscious  Martha  Stewart,  as  the  head- 
liner  who  recognizes  his  talent,  has  a  song-selling  style 
as  effective  as  a  younger  Ethel  Merman's — and  the  gal 
can  act,  too !  June  Haver,  playing  Mark's  "adopted" 
sister  and  romantic  interest,  is  delightful.  Perhaps 
there's  nothing  new  in  the  plot  line,  but  talent  is  tops. 
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Columbia 

SCREENLA-ND 


Lucille  Ball  and  Franchot  Tone,  co-starring  in  this 
hilarious  husband-and-wife-comedy,  revel  in  the  zany 
situations  the  scripters  foist  on  them  And  so  will 
you,  as  you  watch  them  extricate  themselves  from 
the  various  and  sundry  predicaments  revolving 
around  the  invention  of  an  embalming  fluid  which 
becomes  in  turn  a  shaving  lotion,  a  hair  restorer,  and 
a  flower  petrifier.  There's  no  earth-shaking  message 
here  unless  you  can  read  special  significance  into 
the  subject  of  the  clever  wife's  meddling  in.  her 
husband's  affairs  to  save  the  big  dope  from  busi- 
ness failure— and  the  electric  chair.  Edward  Everett 
Horton,.  as  advertising  executive,  Mikhail  Rasumny, 
as  mad  inventive  genius,  and  Gene  Lockhart,  as  a 
busy  business  dynamo,  offer  wonderful  caricatures. 


?HiSIS(A^£? 


^  SEYMOUR  NEBENZAL. 

Robert  Cunnings  brian  Donlew 


with 


Produced  by 


0  ancj  Bill  Goodwin  .  Edgar  Kennedy 
0        Stuart  Erwin  .  John  Lftel 

iORJA  CURTRIGHT 

NEBENZAL  •  Directed  by  ALBERT  S.  ROGELL  •Released  thru  UNITED  ARTISTS 


Screenplay  by  Art  Arthur 
and  Rowland  Leigh 


SCREENLAND 


II 


Two-piece  beauty  in 
the  new  longer  length. 
The  dress  that  puts 
you  in  the  center  of  the  stage— and  gives  you 
the  confidence  to  walk  away  with  the  show. 
Expensively  made  of  sleek  rayon  faille.  Double- 
breasted  and  double- buttoned,  with  a  full 
peplum  that  puts  allure  into  your  every  move. 
White  cuffs  on  the  sleeves  and  sweeping  white 
revers  highlight  your  face  into  loveliness.  In  Mink 
Brown,  Forest  Green,  Royal  Blue,  Deep  Purple, 
or  Magic  Black.  Sizes  9-11-13-15  orl7.  All  this  is 
yours,  an  exceptional  value,  for  a  mere  $7.98! 


ORDER  BY  MAIL! 


RUSH  THE  COUPON! 


275  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  Retail  Shop,  19th  Floor 
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PREVIEW  FASHIONS,  Dept.  h-i io 

275  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 
Send  this  lovely  dress  on  approval.  I'll  pay  postman 
$7.98  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charge's.  If  not  de- 
lighted, I  may  return  dress  for  refund  within  ten  days. 
If  prepaid,  we  pay  postage.  In  New  York  City  add 
2%  Sales  Tax. 
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SECRET  LIFE  OF  WALTER  MITTY— Coldwyn 

If  these  reviews  were  wired  for  sound,  all 
we'd  have  to  do  would  be  to  put  on  a  laugh- 
ing record  for  the  reading  time,  let  you 
listen  and  find  out  for  yourself  what  we 
think  of  "Mitty."  We're  still  laughing,  and 
you'll  join  in  when  you  see  this  picture, 
the  sooner  the  better.  Here's  a  legitimate- 
ly funny  show,  sumptuously  produced — or 
hadn't  we  mentioned  that  it  is  a  Samuel 
Goldwyn  production?  As  an  editorial 
worker  whose  day-dreams  interfere  with 
his  efficiency,  Danny  transports  himself  in- 
to exotic  adventures  where  he  always,  meets 
up  with  the  same  gorgeous  blonde,  Virginia 
Mayo.  Imagine  his  surprise  when,  com- 
paratively wide-awake,  he  really  meets  her, 
and  she  leads  him  into  hair-raising  esca- 
pades from  which  he  emerges  a  real,  not  an 
imaginary  hero.  James  Thurber  dreamed 
up  something  wonderful  when  he  wrote  the 
original  story  of  this  comedy  masterpiece. 
Danny  Kaye  makes  his  dream  come  true. 


HEAVEN  ONLY  KNOWS— U.  A. 

Robert  Cummings'  guardian  angel  to  Brian 
Donlevy's  Western  style  gambler  is  a  neat 
setup  along  the  Mr.  Jordan  lines  to  which 
you  will  add  your  sheckels  with  great 
pleasure.  Though  the  theme  isn't  new, 
there  is  enough  variation  to  hold  your  in- 
terest. Bob's  problem  in  this  Seymour 
Nebenzal  production  is  the.  adjustment  of 
a  bookkeeping"  error  in  Heaven.  Donlevy 
should  have  had  an  honorable  profession 
and  a  happy  home,  so  Bob,  to  correct 
his  error,  introduces  him  '  to  the  good- 
looking  schoolmarm,  Jorja  Curtwright, 
and  referee's  his  fights  with  rival  vil- 
lain Bill  Johnson.  Tops  for  fanciful  fun. 


BLACK  COLD— Allied  Artists 

The  performance  which  Anthony  Quinn 
gives  in  this  Cinecolor  drama  of  the  race 
horse,  Black  Gold,  definitely  proves  that 
this  fine  actor  has  been  hidden  too  long  in 
inconsequential  roles.  Here  he  breathes  a 
vital  life  into  the  illiterate  Indian  to  whom 
horses  and  hunting  in  the  great  expanses  of 
Oklahoma  are  of  paramount  importance. 
He's  one  happy  Indian,  unusually  talkative, 
until  oil  operators  make  him  a  millionaire. 
Katherine  DeMille  (Mrs.  Anthony  Quinn) 
as  his  wife,  and  Ducky  Louie,  as  the  Chi- 
nese adopted  son,  are  colorful  characters. 


SOMETHING  IN  THE  WIND— U-l 

If  you've  been  wondering,  "Why  doesn't 
Deanna  Durbin  grow  up?"  here's  your 
answer.  Deanna  really  acts  her  age  in  the 
bright  and  breezy  role  of  a  girl  disk  jockey 
who,  through  no  fault  of  her  own,  gets  in- 
volved in  the  private  affairs  of  a  rich  and 
social  family — they  think  she's  an  un- 
scrupulous wench  ;  she  thinks  they're  selfish 
snobs — and  so  they  are,  until  the  son  and 
heir  is  seriously  smitten  with '  the  Durbin 
charms  and  love,  as  usual,  finds  a  way. 
Deanna,  in  a  slinky  black  sequin  gown,  will 
surprise  you  with  a  racy  ballad,  "You  Wan- 
na Keep  Your  Baby  Lookin'  Right,"  one  of 
six  rtlusical  numbers  showing  off  her  fine, 
rich  yoke.'  Donald  O'Connor  is  back,  brash 
and  clever  as  "ever ;  Jan  Peerce,  famous 
opera  star,  joins  Deanna  in  an  amusing  and 
melodious  sequence  ;  John  Dall,  that  'memo- 
rable actor  of  "The  Corn  Is  Green,"  plays 
the  stuffed-shirt  scion  as  if  he'd  been  seeing 
too  many  Jimmy  Stewart  movies5  lately. 


MERTON  OF  THE  MOVIES— MCM 

So  suppose  you  were  disappointed  in  "The 
Showoff"  (not  that  we  blame  you).  Here's 
a  brand  new  exhibition  of  the  weird  and 
wonderful  Skelton  humor,  a  re-make  of 
that  old  classic  of  the  country  bumpkin 
who  crashes  Hollywood — and  thxs^ovK.  is 
funny.  Aiming  strictly  for  broad  laughs,  it 
hits  the  bulls-eye,  especially  in  Red/s  colos- 
sally  corny  movie  debut,  his  kissing  lesson 
with  Virginia.  O'Brien  (and  there's  a  gal 
who  finally  comes  into  her  own  as  a  terrific 
comedienne)  and  Red's  excursion  into 
amour  with  pert  Gloria  Grahame.  Skelton 
of  the  movies  proves  he's  still  a  very  funny 
guv,  when  he  isn't  held  down  by  a  plot. 


WYOMING— Republic 

The  blonde  loveliness  of  Vera  Ralston  (in 
two  roles — first  as  the  wife  of  Wyoming 
Territory  pioneer,  William  Elliott,  and 
then  as  the  daughter)  goes  a  long  way  in 
balancing  interest  in  the  rough  and  ready 
action  of  ranchers  and  nesters  in  1870.  Vio- 
lence also  finds  an  outlet  when  the  cattle- 
men hire  outlaws  to  war  on  the  nesters,  led 
by  Albert  Dekker,  who's  also  playing  a  little 
game  for  his  own  evil  benefit.  However,  ro- 
mance comes  to  town  in  the  smooth  person- 
ality of  John  Carroll,  as  the  honest  lawyer, 
who  makes  fast  work  of  righting  wrongs. 
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PADDED  PICTURES 

First  Prize  Letter 
#10.00 

Don't  you  think  that  it  is  about  time  for 
motion  picture  producers  to  stop  padding 
their  pictures  with  closeups  of  beautiful 
actresses  or  handsome  actors?  I,  for  one, 
am  sick  and  tired  of  forking  over  my  good 
money  to  sit  and  stare  at  a  face  when  I 
could  sit  home  and  stare  at  the  same  face 
on  a  Screenland  cover  for  much  less. 

If  you  can  remember  back  to  "Saratoga 
Trunk,"  you  may  recall  that  much  of  the 
action  of  the  original  novel  was  deleted  in 
order  to  show  Miss  Ingrid  Bergman's  pul- 
chritudinal  qualities.  After  all,  we  know 
she  is  photogenic. 

In  a  recent  picture  featuring  Jean  Pierre 
Aumont,  we  were  not  only  honored  with 
dozens  of  closeups  of  his  admittedly  perfect 
profile,  but  a  reflection  from  a  mirror  gave 
us  a  full-face  view  at  the  same  time. 
Honestly,  if  I  had  not  seen  him  in  "Cross 
of  Lorraine,"  I  would  wonder  if  he  had  any 
acting  ability  at  all. 

Closeups  are  fine  when  people  are  speak- 
ing or  embracing,  but  when  you  have  to 
figure  out  what  emotions  those  quizzical 
expressions  are  trying  to  convey,  it  really 
gets  discouraging.  Closeups  also  slow  a 
picture  up,  causing  the  audience,  especially 
the  youngsters,  to  become  bored  and  rest- 
less and  noisy. 

Thanks  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
air  my  views.  Pictures  need  more  action — 
much  more ! 

EVELYN  M.  SMITH,  Springfield  5,  Mass. 


FARM  "GLAMOR" 

Second  Prize  Letter 
#5.00 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  screen 
writers  would  write  some  honest-to-good- 
ness,  down-to-earth  scripts  about  life  on  the 
average  farm?  And  by  the  average  farm, 
I  don't  mean  the  huge  ranches  of  the  west, 
but  the  thousands  of  little  farms  of  40  to 
160  acres,  like  mine.  I'd  just  like  to  see 
these  writers  try  to  glamorize  life  on  these 
farms,  and  stick  fairly  close  to  the  truth. 


Pep  Talks  - 

Letters  from  Forumeers  this  month 
show  a  great  urge  to  prod  producers 
into  new  trends  of- movie  making.  The 
voice  of  the  movie  audience  will  be 
heard.  What  do  you  have_  to  say  about 
pictures,  and  the  personalities  who 
make  them  your  number  one  enter- 
tainment? Write  it  all  down  and  send 
your  letter  to  Fans'  Forum  now ! 
Monthly  awards  for  the  best  letters 
published:  $10.00,  $5.00  and  five  $1.00 
prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Please  address  Fans'  Forum,  Screen- 
land,  37  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y. 


If  there  is  any  glamor  in  getting  out  of 
bed  around  4  a.  rri.  in  the  morning,  7  days 
a  week,  52  weeks  in  the  year,  and  starting 
to  work,  and  I  do  mean  work,  from  the 
time  you  shuffle  into  your  clothes  until  you 
pull  them  off  at  night,  I've  still  to  see  it, 
and  I've  been  a  farmer's  wife  for  15  years. 

I'd  like  to  see  our  screen  writers  "glam- 
orize," milking  from  one  to  ten  cows  by 
hand,  twice  a  day,  helping  to  repair  broken 
fences,  plowing,  sowing,  reaping,  keeping  a 
fairly  clean  house,  baking,  cooking,  taking 
care  of  the  children,  etc.,  practically  every 
minute  of  your  waking  hours.  If  they  can 
show  any  glamor  in  all  these  tasks,  then 
they  are  magicians,  indeed. 

I  like  glamor,  "make-believe,"  etc.,  in  my 
pictures  just  as  much  as  anyone  could  like 
them,  but  when  I  see  the  way  they  are 
worked  into  movies  that  depict  the  average 
farm  life,  I  have  to  grin  or  grimace — de- 
pending upon  the  mood  I'm  in — because 
they  are  so  obviously  unreal.  (But  I  wish 
farm  life  was  the  way  screen  writers  show 
it!)  They  build  it  up  wonderfully,  but 
actual  experience  lets  it  down  terribly. 

MRS.  ALEXIA  A.  ALLEN,  Reinersville,  Ohio 


BOGART'S  BONER 
#1.00 

Oh,  Bogey,  you've  broken  my  heart!  It 
was  such  a  blow  to  see  my  favorite  he-man 
(Please  turn  to  page  77) 


In  emergency,  DeLong  Bob  Pins  have  been 
used  as  letter-openers  . . .  door  keys  . . . 
paper  clips— but  that's  not  why  women  buy 
so  many  of  them.  Smart  women  who 
pride  themselves  on  being  value-conscious 
and  well-groomed,  know  there's  nothing 
like  the  DeLong  Bob  Pin,  with  its  Stronger 
Grip,  for  keeping  your  hair-do  neat  from 
morning  'til  night . . .  They've  learned  that 
it's  foolish  to  buy  poorly  made  bob  pins 
that  slip  out,  when  they  can  get  the 
extra-strong,  extra-snappy  DeLong  product 
everywhere.  Just  remember  — 

Stronger  Grip 

Won't  Slip  Out 


Quality  Manufacturers  for  Over  50  Drears 

BOB  PINS  HAIR  PINS  SAFETY  PINS 

HOOKS  &  EYES  HOOK  &  EYE  TAPES 

SNAPS  °INS  SANITARY  BELTS 


Screenland 
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BABY 
TAKES  A 
BUBBLE 

BATH 
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Crown-up  stars  such  as  Paulette 
Goddard  go  in  for  bath-tub  se- 
quences, but  it's  something  new 
for  a  tot  like  Natalie  Wood. 
Candid  photos  taken  at  Repub- 
lic Studio  during  filming  of 
"Driftwood"  show  the  little  ac- 
tress watching  as  prop  men  pre- 
pare bath.  Temperature,  and 
suds,  must  be  just  right,  so  val- 
uable kid  star  won't  catch  cold 
and  hold  up  production.  Famed 
character  actor  Walter  Brennan, 
right,  has  job  of  washing  Nata- 
lie's ears,  to  usual  accompani- 
ment of  squeals  from  the  victim. 


Love-quiz  . .  For  Married  Folks  Only 


WHY  IS  HE  WRITING 
TO  ANOTHER  WOMAN? 

A.   Her  husband's  cooling  love . . .  his  apparent  disloyalty  may 

be  largely  her  fault.  She  may  have  become  neglectful  of  proper 
feminine  hygiene. 

Q.   Can  such  neglect  affect  married  happiness? 

A.  Doctors  say  many  wives  ki'l  romance  this  way. . .  stress  that 
intimate  daintiness  demands  effective  douching.  For  this,  you 
can  depend  on  "Lysol"  brand  disinfectant. 

Q.   How  does  "Lysol"  rate  among  other  disinfectants? 

A.  Less  "Lysol"  is  mo/e  effective  than  many  other,  weaker  anti- 
septics. "Lysol,"  a  proved  germ  and  odor  killer,  is  effective 
not  only  in  the  test  tube  but  in  contact  with  organic  matter. 

Q.  How  about  homemade  solutions — like  salt,  or  soda? 

A.  No  weak,  makeshift  solution  can  compare  with  "Lysol"  for 
cleansing  effectively. 

ALWAYS  USE  "LYSOL"  in  the  douche.  See  what  a  difference  complete 
daintiness  makes  in  renewed  charm  and  married  romance. 


Check  these  facts  with 
your  doctor 

Many  doctors  recommend  "Lysol," 
in  the  proper  solution,  for  Femi- 
nine Hygiene.  Non-caustic,  "Lysol" 


is  non-injurious  to  delicate  mem- 
brane. Its  clean,  antiseptic  odor 
quickly  disappears.  Highly  con- 
centrated, "Lysol"  is  economical 
in  solution.  Follow  easy  directions 
for  correct  douching  solution. 


For  Feminine 
Hygiene— always  use 


FREE  BOQKLETl  Learn  the  truth  about  inti- 
mate nyyieue  anu  its  important  role  in  married 
happiness.  Mail  this  coupon  to  Lehn  &  Fink. 
Dept.  S.-47I0,  192  Bloomfield  Ave..  Bloomfleld. 
N.  J.,  for  trankly  informing  FREE  booklet 


NAME. 


STREET. 
CITY  


_STATE_ 
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In  Hollywood  or  Hoboken  people  will  judge 
your  disposition  by  the  way  you  smile. 
Your  smile  is  the  true  meter 
of  your  personality 

By  Claire  Finucane 


Gleaming  teeth  are  a  "must" 
so  Audrey  takes  care  of  he.s. 


HAVE  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how  important  your  smile  is? 
Few  of  us  do  until  we  meet  some  super  lass,  who  just  naturally 
hogs  the  limelight  for  men  because,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
her  smile  gets  'em.  No  doubt  you'll  say  at  this  point  that  some  girls 
are  born  with  fetching  grins  while  others  just  aren't.  And  you're  right 
about  that.  But  (there's  always  a  "but,"  you  know) ,  there  are  lots 
of  th.ngs  that  you  can  do  to  improve  that  smile  of  yours. 

Let's  assume  that  your  smile  isn't  just  what  you  want  it  to  be. 
First  of  all,  you  may  be  slightly  self-conscious  without  realizing  it. 
You  may  worry  more  about  how  you  look  and  act  than  you  do  about 
enjoying  yourself.  All  this  shows  in  your  smile,  believe  it  or  not, 
because  it's  strained  when  you're  uneasy,  and  relaxed  and  lovely  when 
you  are  sure  6f  yourself.  The  best  way  to  overcome  self-consciousness 
is  to  become  interested  in  what  goes  on  about  you — people,  their 
habits,  their  dress,  their  conversation  and     (Please  turn  to.  page  76) 


Smiling  for  the  birdie  is 
Audrey  Totter  who's  in 
MCM's  "The  High  Wall." 
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You  can't 
get  away  with  it,  Lady! 


Make  a  habit  of  using  Listerine  Anti- 
septic and  massage  as  a  precaution. 
And  if  infectious  dandruff  does  get  started, 
remember  to  use  Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage  regularly.  Listerine  Antiseptic  at- 
tacks an  infection  as  it  should  be  attacked . . . 
with  germ-killing  action  .  .  .  kills  millions  of 
the  "bottle  bacillus"  (Pityrosporum  ovale). 
This  is  the  ugly  little  germ  that  many  noted 
dermatologists  call  a  causative  agent 
of  the  trouble. 

You'll  like  Listerine  Antiseptic  for 
infectious  dandruff.  It's  so  easy,  so 
freshening,  so  delightful  ...  so  cool- 


ing. Almost  at  once  you  will  see  ugly  flakes 
and  scales  begin  to  disappear. 

Remember,  in  a  clinical  test,  twice-a-day 
use  brought  marked  improvement  to  76% 
of  dandruff  patients  within  a  month.  Your 
scalp  feels  so  much  healthier,  and  your  hair 
looks  so  much  more  attractive. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  same  antiseptic 
that  has  been  famous  for  more  than  60  years 
in  the  field  of  oral  hygiene. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

THE  TESTED  TREATMENT 
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Too  much  between  them  for  anger! 
oo  mucft  between  them  for  love! 

Emotion  as  violent  as  the  era 
that  spawned  them '., 


The  pages  of 
a  best-seller 
pour  their  violence 
and  excitement 
onto  the  screen ! 


Starring 


2a 

CENTURY-FOX 


with 


REX  HARRISON -MAUREEN  O'HARA 

RICHARD  HAYDN -VANESSA  BROWN  -  VICTOR  IMAGLEN  •  PATRICIA  MEDINA 

GENE  LOCKHART  •  CHARLES  IRWIN  •  HUGO  HAAS  •  DENNIS  HOEY 

Directed  by  JOHN  M .  S  T  A  H  L  *  Produced  by  W I  L  L  I  A  M  A.BACHER*  Based  nnjhe  Novel  by  Frank  Yerby 
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Broadway  cheered  James  Stew- 
art in  "Harvey"  when  he 
stepped  into  the  role  for  a  sev- 
en weeks'  run.  Only  Ingrid 
Bergman  has  made  such  a  hit 
with  the  hard-to-get  New  York 
audiences.  Movie  audiences  will 
be  seeing  Stewart  soon  in  RKO's 
"Magic  Town,"  and  eventually 
may  see  him  repeat  his  "Har- 
vey" hit  role  on  the  screen. 


DEAR  JIMMY: 
Well,  have  you  made  up  your  mind?  What 
do  you  want  to  he,  a  flat  actor  or  a  round  actor? 
When  I  asked  you,  you  said  you  didn't  care  which, 
flat  OR  round.  In  other  words,  you  didn't  much  care 
whether  you  were  a  film  (flat)  or  a  round  (stage)  star 
as  long  as  you  had  a  {rood  part.  But  I'm  wondering  if 
you  have  changed  your  mind  since  your  great  hit  in 
"Harvey"?  After  all,  you've  heen  a  big  screen  star  for 
years;  but  never  before  have  you  sampled  the  adula- 
tion that  only  comes  to  a  round  actor — that  is,  the 
actual  cheers  of  the  first-night  audience,  the  crowds 
waiting  at  the  stage  door  to  see  you  come  out,  and  the 
critical  acclaim  of  the  toughest  press  in  the  world,  the 
New  York  drama  reviewers.  It's  the  thrill  of  a  life- 
time, isn't  it?  And  you're  the  first  Hollywood  actor  it 
has  ever  happened  to.  Only  Ingrid  Bergman  in  "Joan 
of  Lorraine"  has  ever  done  it  before.  A  movie  per- 
sonality making  a  bid  for  New  York  applause  has  got 
to  be  twice  as  good  as  an  established  stage  star,  be- 
cause New  Yorkers  just  automatically  look  down  their 
noses  at  upstarts  from  .  Holly  wood.    When  thev  love 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  JIMMY  STEWART 


you  in  New  York,  you're  sensational.  So  when  you 
stepped,  all  six-feet-three-inches  of  you,  into  the  shoes 
of  Frank  Fay  to  play  the  difficult  role  of  the  lovable 
dipso  that  Fay  had  made  his  own,  and  created  an  en- 
tirely different  but,  to  my  mind,  just  as  ingratiating 
characterization,  you  proved  that  thirteen  years  of 
Hollywood  "slavery"  (with  time  out  for  a  war)  can't 
hurt  but  can  even  help  a  good  actor.  Now  when  you 
go  hack  to  the  movies  after  your  seven  weeks  on 
Broadway,  are  you  going  to  miss  the  cheers  and  the 
crowds?  Will  you  decide  that  there's  no  substitute  for 
a  live  audience?  Just  don't  forget,  please,  that  we  in 
the  movie  audience  have  our  feelings,  too.  Remember 
that  when  we  see  your  new  picture,  "Magic  Town  " 
we'll  he  applauding,  even  though  you  can't  hear  us. 
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What's  Gable  got  that 
other  men  haven't?  Ask 

the  girls,  they  know! 

By  Paul  Marsh 


Any  age,  they  go  for  Cable!  Above,  Ava 
Gardner  enjoyed  her  work  with  Clark  in 
"The  Hucksters."  So  did  Deborah  Kerr, 
top.  Three-year-old  Diana  Perrine,  up- 
per left,  is  the  pet  of  the  Gable  set. 


HAVE  YOU  ever  tried  to  find  out 
what  makes  a  really  interesting 
guy  tick,  only  to  discover  that 
when  you  get  him  off  to  a  quiet  corner 
for  a  pleasant  chat,  he  has  little  or  noth- 
ing to  say  on  the  subject  of  himself? 
Your  particular  man  may  easily  be  one 
of  the  most  colorful  figures  in  the  motion 
picture  business,  and  his  past  activities 
may  be  exciting  enough  to  fill  a  half- 
dozen  best-selling  thrillers,  but  when  you 
shoot  a  personal  question  or  two  at  him, 
he  goes  mum. 

Such  an  enigma  is  a  guy  named  Clark 
Gable!  Since  Gable  won't  talk  Gable, 
you  do  the  next  obvious  thing — you  ask 
his  friends.  Perhaps  it's  the  best  way, 
after  all.  because  friends  have  a  way  of 
discerning  a  lot  of  things  about  you  that 
you  yourself  don't  even  suspect.  Sure, 
we'll  grant  you  that  a  man  of  Clark's 
caliber  has  a  right  to  balk  at  the  process 
of  extolling  himself,  but  let's  get  going  in 
the  right  manner  with  the  explanation 
that  he  doesn't  do  it  from  some  strange 
sense  of  false    (Please  turn  to  page  62) 
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Famous  hfcstess,  whose  New  York  salon  attracted 
the  cremt  de  la  creme  of  the  international  set, 
Mrs.  Wright  has  chosen  Hollywood  as  her  home 
because  /it  has  become  the  gathering  place  of 
outstanding  personages  of  the  social  and  artistic 
world.  Mrs.  Wright  will  take  you  readers  to  the 
screen  colony's  most  amusing  parties  and  impor- 
tant social  events  in  these  pages  every  month. 


HOLLYWOOD'S  social  circle  isn't  the  vicious  circle  that 
it  is  frequently  reported  to  be.  I  told  Screexland's 
,  editor,  Delight  Ewns,  on  a  recent  trip  to  New  York. 
Delight  and  I  had  been  having  a  chat  about  events  in  film- 
land and  the  number  of/interesting  parties  I  had  been  attend- 
ing when  she^suddenly/said,  "Cobina,  why  don't  you  write  a 
monthly  "review  of  Hollywood  gatherings  for  our  readers? 
You  know  all  of  the  'warty  lines'!  You  have  given  some  of  the 
most  successful  partira  yourself.  You  have  entertained  royalty 
and  been  feted  by  tile  most  famous  people.  Now  your  Holly- 
wood functions  are/ even  more  glamorous  and  talked  about. 
No  one  is  a  bettey  authority  on  social  doings  in  Hollywood. 
Why  don't  you  Jlell  our  readers  about  what  goes  on  each 
month?" 

r  the  compliment,  but  I  said  I  wasn't  sure 
about  it,  because  society  in  Hollywood  is 
society  anywhere  else.   It's  not  like  the  old 
t,  nor  does  it  limit  itself  to  the  narrow  and 
nes  of  New  York's  antiquated  "400"  list. 


I  chuckled 
just  how  to 
entirely  un 
international 
snobbish 


hka 


"You  kn/w,  Delight."  I  said,  "I  think,  rather  than  furnish 
a  guest  \\A  and  describe  a  party,  it  would  be  more  fun  to 
invite  Sgreenland's  readers  to  come  with  me.  Each  month, 
let  me  /take'  them  to  an  Atwater  Kent  party,  a  soiree  at 
Glady/  Robinson's,  or  a  barbecue     (Please  turn  to  page  60) 


mi 


The  Aumonts  co-star  for  the  first  time  on 
the  screen  in  "Atlantis,"  a  fantastic 
romance  of  the  legendary  lost  continent. 
Left,  a  scene  from  the  U-l  production. 


The  sultry  Montez  has 
just  three  great  loves  in 
her  life — her  career,  her 
child,  and  most  of  all,  that 
man,  Jean  Pierre  Aumont 


N 


fOT  EVEN  the  fantastic,  incredible 
and  utterly  genuine  Maria  Montez 
-more  dramatic  in  every  mo- 
ment of  her  real  life  than  in  most  of 
the  walk-around-and-look-sexy  roles  she 
has  adorned  in  Technicolor — can  now 
or  in  the  future  be  mentioned  all  by 
her  luscious  self.  There  must  always 
be  in  the  picture,  too,  her  husband, 
the  dashing,  handsome-in-a-stern-yet-deb- 


onair-way  Jean  Pierre  Aumont,  idol  of 
French  film  fans  and  receiver  of  more 
mail  from  movie-goers — considering  the 
few  screen  appearances  he  has  made  here 
— since  the  first  arrival  in  the  United 
States  of  that  other  French  idol,  again 
entertaining  us,  Maurice  Chevalier. 

All  Hollywood,  as  well  as  theater-goers 
throughout  the  country,  has  waited  for 
these  two  to  work  together  in  a  picture. 
Reason?  The  reason,  for  eagerness  in 
Hollywood,  is  simple.  No  one  who  knew 
the  magnificently  and  healthily  self- 
centered  Maria  in  her  early  days  around 
the  film  capital  could  visualize  a  man 
who  would  be  able  to  take  Maria's  mind 
off  wonderful    (Please  turn  to  page  69) 


Maria 


By  Lupton  A.  Wilkinson 


IRENE  DUNNE,  one  of  our  distinguished  Star 
Advisers,  sounds  off  on  interesting  question. 


Discussing  the  question, 

Have  Bobby-Soxers  Become  Rude,  Ill-Mannered  Pests? 

Forum  Conducted  by  Jack  Holland 


GLENN  FORD,  above,  with  Rita  Hayworth, 
Columbia's  "Lady  from  Shanghai";  below, 
SHIRLEY  TEMPLE,  on  set  with  husband  John 
Agar;  right,  ROBERT  CUMMINCS  with  Pom- 
pom in  Nebenzal's  "Heaven  Only  Knows." 


HOLLAND:  We've  a  new  member 
on  our  board  this  month,  folks, 
our  first  guest  star.  As  you  know, 
Linda  Darnell  went  vacationing  in  Eu- 
rope, so  we  sent  out  an  invitation  to  one 
of  Hollywood's  loveliest  stars  to  join  us. 
To  you,  Maureen  O'Hara,  welcome!  Let's 
hope  you're  in  an  argumentative  mood. 
We're  really  going  into  a  subject  this 
time:  the  status  quo  of  bobby-soxer  fans. 
From  the  reports  we've  read  recently  of 
stars  having  their  clothes  torn  off  and 
even   being   injured   by  overly-excited 


fans,  this  seems  a  dynamite-laden  prob- 
lem. So,  do  you  feel  these  cases  of  ill- 
mannered  fans  are  the  exception,  or  the 
rule?  Since  you're  our  guest,  Maureen, 
we  give  you  the  floor  first. 

MAUREEN:  I've  been  reading  what 
the  rest  of  you  have  said  in  past  issues 
of  Screenland  and  I  know  you  don't 
pull  punches.  So  I  won't  either.  For  my 
part,  I've  noticed  that  kids  recently  are 
much  more  polite  than  they  once  were.  I 
think  the  blame  for  the  ill-mannered  ex- 
hibitions, however,  lies  with  the  few.  I 
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don't  believe  we  should  brand  all  of  the 
bobby-soxers  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
handful. 

IRENE:  I,  too,  agree  the  rude  bobby- 
soxer  is  the  exception.  At  least,  none  has 
been  rude  to  me.  I  think  stars  who  com- 
plain about  autograph  fiends  shouldn't 
go  to  places  where  these  boys  and  girls 
are.  My  whole  reaction  to  this  problem, 
however,  is  one  of  pity.  I  feel  sorry  for 
these  kids.  I've  seen  them  standing  in 
all  kinds  of  weather  late  at  night  waiting 
for  autographs  and  my  heart  goes  out  to 
them.  And  I  feel  even  more  pity  for 
them  when,  after  you've  given  them  your 
autograph,  they  say,  as  some  have  said 
to  me:  "This  is  the  eighth  I  have  of 
you."  I  feel  this  pity  because  it  seems  a 
shame  they  have  no  older  person  inter- 
ested enough  in  them  to  help  them  and 
show  them  how  foolish  their  actions  are. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  bobby-soxers  are 
all  right,  individually.  It's  when  people, 
young  and  old,  get  in  a  crowd  that  the 
mass  hysteria  seizes  them. 

GLENN:  For  my  money,  bobby-sox- 
ers aren't  nearly  as  rude  and  as  insulting 
as  are  the  older  people.  I've  had  adults 
drive  up  alongside  my  car  and  act  more 
adolescent  than  (Please  turn  to  page  86) 


Your  famous  star  advisers  have  chosen 
a  lively  topic  for"  their  frank  discussion 
this  month.  They  want  you  to  suggest 
their  future  subjects.  So  let's  hear  from 
you!  What  interesting  and. timely  topic 
do  you  want  them  to  talk  about  next? 
Remember,  they  pull  no  punches  when 
they  assemble  for  these  round  table  ses- 
sions. They  battle  it  out  like  the  open- 
minded,  intelligent  citizens  they  are. 
Come  on,  folks,  join  in  these  worthy  dis- 
cussions.  Send  in  your  questions  now! 


Guest  star,  Maureen  O'Hara,  co-starring  with 
Rex  Harrison  in  "The  Foxes  of  Harrow,"  above, 
for  20th  Century- Fox,  adds  her  opinions  to  stars' 
discussion.  Right,  Irene  Dunne  in  RKO's  "I  Re- 
member Mama,"  with  Philip  Dorn.  Below,  left, 
director  Reis  instructs  Shirley  Temple  and  Cary 
Grant  between  scenes  of  "The  Bachelor  and  the 
Bobby-Soxer"  at  RKO;  center,  Robert  Cum- 
mings,  Seymour  Nebenzal,  producer  of  '^Atlan- 
tis" and  "Heaven  Only  Knows,"  play  host  to 
Maria  Montez  and  jean  Pierre  Aumont;  below 
right,  Glenn  Ford  greets  Brenda  Marshall  when 
she  visits  her  husband,  William  Holden,  on 
"The  Man  from  Colorado"  set  at  Columbia. 


Branded  as  "The  Body"  when  she  first  appeared  on  the  screen, 
above,  Marie  McDonald  lived  up  to  the  title,  and  still  does.  But  now 
she's  an  actress  as  well,  and  since  her  role  opposite  Gene  Kelly 
in  MGM's  "Living  in  a  Big  Way,"  she's  set  for  a  bright  new  career. 
Lower  right,  with  shoe  king  Harry  Karl,  her  big  heart  interest. 


MARIE  McDONALD  may  be  newly  married  to  her  mil- 
lionaire when  you  read  this.  As  we  went  to  press  it 
seemed  a  sure  bet.  They've  had  a  date  every  night  for 
the  past  ten  months,  excepting  the  six  weeks  she  was  away  in 
Las  Vegas  getting  a  divorce  from  her  first  husband.  She  had 
separated  from  him  three  months  before  she  found  her  right 
romance  with  Harry  Karl,  the  smart  young  shoe  king.  If 
Marie  has  eloped  by  now  with  this  business  man  she  definitely 
prefers  above  all  other  gentlemen,  you  can  count  on  one  thing. 
She's  entering  her  second  marriage  with  her  eyes  wide  open, 
and  she's  giving  it  everything  she's  got.  From  any  angle, 
that's  plenty. 

No  truer  words  can  be  spoken  about  Marie  than  these: 
Her  body  hasn't  gone  to  her  head!  .Being  labeled  '  The  Body" 
brought  her  nationwide  attention.  "I'm  tired  of  that  publicity 
stunt,"  she  told  me  at  MGM.  "It  worked,  as  that  gag  ap- 
parently always  does.  But  any  more  of  that  is  old-hat  where 
I'm  concerned!"  She  remembers  being  advised  that  it  was  a 
good  idea  away  back  when  she  was  only  two  years  old;  Clara 
Bow  was  helped  to  fame  then  by  being  branded  the  "It"  girl. 
When  Marie  was  a  sophomore  in  high  school  Ann  Sheridan  was 
successfully  skyrocketed;  they  spelled  the  tag  "Oomph"  that 
time.  As  soon  as  fans  and  producers  noticed  her  sufficiently,  Ann 
maneuvered  out  of  such  blatant  emphasis  on  sex-appeal  and 
into  a  substantial  rating  in  Hollywood.  "And  that,"  said 
Marie  firmly,  "is  my  intention,  too!  They  may  still  stick  that 
title  on  me  for  a  while,  but  I've  already  put  in  a  solid  year's 
work  on  my  new  deal  at  this  studio.  I'm  trying  like  the 
dickens  to  learn  to  act.  Even  a  blonde  can  act  when  she's 
given  the  chance.  Judging  from  the  opportunities  I'm 
promised  here  I  think  my  nickname  is  going  to  fade  clear  out 
of  people's  minds  before  long." 

While  carefully  effecting  her  transition  to  accomplished 
actress,  Marie  is  shrewdly  taking  it   (Please  turn  to  page  83) 


Star  of  Columbia's  "Lady  from 
Shanghai,"  photographed  by  Coborn. 
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By  Dora  Albert 

IF  YOU  want  to  see  with  a  man's  eyes 
and  feel  with  his  heart,  you  must  go 
to  his  home.  It's  true  of  all  of  us 
that  the  homes  we  ourselves  furnish  be- 
come gradually  the  expression  of  our 
personalities.  And  that's  even  more  true 
than  usual  of  David  Niven.  For  his 
white  and  Mediterranean  pink  home  on 
the  Pacific  Palisades  near  Santa  Monica 
Beach  is  a  complete  reflection  of  his  past 
and  present.  I  knew  I  was  lucky  when  I 
was  told  that  I  could  interview  him 
there,  but  I  didn't  know  how  lucky  till 
I  saw  the  house  itself  and  its  contents. 
"During  the  war,"  he  told  me,  "my  wife 
and  I  collected  what  furniture,  china 
and  glass  we  could,  and  since  we  had  no 
home  then,  we  stored  everything.  Later 
I  had  everything  we'd  collected  sent 
here." 

Here  in  this  home  are  the  brightly 
striped  sofas  typical  of  the  Regency 
period;  here  is  a  mahogany  table  begin- 
ning to  chip  a  little  because  of  the  change 
of  climate;  here,  facing  an  authentic  fire- 
place, which  warms  up  the  entire  living 
room,  are  pole  screens  which  belonged  to 
the  Hope  collection  of  Regency  furniture. 
And  here  are  a  historic  knife  and  fork 
which  belonged  to  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie 
— and  which  a  Scotsman,  who  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  Nivens,  gave  to  James, 
the  younger  of  David's  two  small  sons. 

The  paintings  in  the  room  are  an  ex- 
pression of  David's  past  and  present,  too. 
Always  he  has  searched  for  what  is  fine, 
good,  antique  and  novel.  You  look  ad- 
miringly at  a  painting  on  glass;  then 
your  eye  is  caught  by  the  strangest  paint- 
ing of  all — one  that  looks  a  great  deal 
like  those  visions  of  people  you  some- 
times catch  in  a  mirror  of  distortions  at 
an  amusement  park.  You  wonder  for  a 
moment  who  that  odd  egg-shaped  man 
in  one  of  the  portraits  can  be.  David 
then  brings  the  painting  over  to  a  mirror, 
explaining  as  he  does  so,  "It  dates  back 
to  1710.  They  don't  do  that  type  of 
thing  any  more  now,"  and  you  discover 
that  reflected  in  an  ordinary  mirror,  the 
distortions  of  that  strange  painting  be- 
come perfectly  correct  lines  of  a  con- 
ventional portrait  of  Richelieu. 

The  books  on  the  shelves  are  a  part  of 
David,  too.  There  aren't  very  many 
modern  best  sellers  among  them.  In- 
stead, you  find  Conrad,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  his  favorite  authors;  and 
among  the  moderns,  C.  S.  Forrester,  who 
wrote  "The  Ship"  and  "Flying  Colors." 
fit's  typical  of  David,  you  see,  that  he 
loves  books  about  the  sea  and  adventure.) 
David's  favorite  book  is  illustrated  with 
humorous  sketches  which  remind  you  of 
Dickens-like  characters,  yet  it's  not  an- 
other Dickens  book;  instead  it's  "Mr. 
Sponge's  Sporting  Tour"  by  R.  S.  Sur- 
tees — a  book  that's  a  well-loved  classic 
among  Englishmen  fond  of  hunting,  a 
subject  with  which  it  deals  humorously. 

About  a  year  ago  David  Niven  bought 
from  Vicki    (Please  turn  to  page  78) 


His  romantic  past  and  adventurous  present  are 
only  a  prologue  to  an  exciting  future  in  the  stranger- 

than-fiction  life  of  this  fascinating  Englishman 
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'I  don't  like  to  talk  much  about  my 
children,"  says  Niven.  "An  actor  should 
decide  whether  he  is  going  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional actor  or  a  professional  father 
— and  I  certainly  don't  want  to  be  a 
professional  father."  Above  and  below, 
with  David,  Jr.,  four,  and  James,  one 
year  old.  Right,  Niven's  new  role  in 
Goldwyn's  "The  Bishop's  Wife";  and 
an  on-set  closeup  with  Danny  Kaye. 


NEW 
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Believe  in  guardian  angels?  Zachary  Scott 
does,  and  with  good  reason.  Proudly  we 
present  one  of  the  most  heart-warming  true 

stories  ever  to  come  out  of  Hollywood 

By  Jerry  Asher 


TO  THOSE  of  you  who  believe  in  guardian  angels,  this 
story  is  dedicated.    Zachary  Scott  believes.    His  wife 
Elaine,  and  their  daughter  Waverly,  believe.  Even  Jingo, 
their  fantastic  French  poodle,  believes.   They  all  especially 
believe  in  their  own  particular  guardian  angel — who  happens 
to  be  very  much  alive! 

Her  name  is  Madge  Hall.  It  was  nearly  nine  years  ago 
when  she  first  came  into  their  lives.  Without  her  help  and 
friendship,  the  Scotts  still  might  be  back  in  Greenwich  Village 
— still  struggling  to  find  their  place  in  the  small  corner  of  the 
world  dedicated  to  the  theater.  Awed  by  the  big  city  and 
more  than  a  little  frightened,  Zack  and  Elaine  literally  prayed 
for  someone  to  help  guide  their  destiny.  And  guidance  came 
from  the  warm  heart  and  kindly  understanding — of  a  negro 
maid. 

'  Madge  gave  us  our  very  first  (Please  turn  to  page  79) 


Guardian  Angel  Madge  Hall,  above,  helped  and  inspired 
Zach  Scott  and  his  family.  Below,  Scott  with  Alexis 
Smith  and  Dane  Clark  in  Warners'  "Whiplash."  Bot 
torn,  with  co-star  Ann  Sheridan  of  "Unfaithful"  fame 
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HISTORY 


Movies  are  making  history  a  living,  breathing 

thing!  Brilliant  actor-producer  Fairbanks  re- 
veals how  painlessly,  and  accurately,  Hollywood 

educates  and  entertains  us.  Do  you  agree  with 
Doug,  Jr.?  Write  in,  let  us  know  your  views 


I'VE  ALWAYS  enjoyed  history.  It  has 
never  been  a  dull,  remote,  ponderous 
subject  to  me.  But  I  know  there  are 
a  lot  of  people,  a  lot  of  students  now 
going  to  school,  who  regard  history  as  a 
dull  bulletin  board  of  facts.  When  was 
the  battle  of  Whatnot?  Who  was  the 
King  of  England  when  Columbus  dis- 


Chip-off-the-old-block  Fairbanks  is  producing  and  starring  in 
"The  Exile"  for  Universal- International  release.  Of  course, 
it's  an  historical  subject — but  done  up  in  a  pretty  package 
with  such  added  decorations  as  Maria  Montez,  discussing 
wardrobe  with  Doug,  Jr.,  above;  and  new  blonde  Paule 
Croset,  at  right  with  Fairbanks  and  visiter  Ronald  Colman. 


\ 
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covered  America?  When  did  the  gold 
standard  become  the  medium  of  ex- 
change, and  when  did  it  go  off?  Or  did 
it?  Furthermore,  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  you 
are  saying,  "And  what's  more,  who 
cares?" 

Because  too  many  history  books  con- 
tain only  a  recital  of  wars  waged,  laws 
passed,  and  kings  crowned.  The  drama, 
the  reality,  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  names 
and  dates.  That's  unfortunate.  Be- 
cause history  is  a  tremendously  engross- 
ing subject.  There  is  no  novel  so  absorb- 
ing, no  play  so  dramatic.  The  story  of 
Joan  of  Arc?  That  isn't  fiction,  remem- 


ber. Joan  lived  and  died.  That's  history. 
And  the  fantastic  character  of  Rasputin? 
He  wasn't  the  product  of  some  play- 
wright's imagination.  He  lived,  spread- 
ing his  frightening  and  terrifying  credo 
throughout  the  Russian  court.  No  Boris 
Karloff  creation  is  as  terrifying  as  the 
stories  of  the  Mad  Monk.  That's  history. 
But  it  isn't  easv  for  students  who  have 


As  told  to  Alyce  Canfield 


to  memorize  dates  by  the  gross  to  regard 
history  as  colorful  or  romantic.  History 
doesn't  often  come  alive  on  the  pages  of 
history  books.  That's  why  I  think  mov- 
ies are  doing  such  a  wonderful  job  today. 
They  are  making  history  a  living,  breath- 
ing thing:  absorbing,  all-engrossing.  Sup- 
pose the  life  and  times  of  the  era 
of  "Forever    (Please  turn  to  page  73) 


FRED  ROB  BINS 


Take  it  slow,  Flo,  this  mellow  fellow 

called  Robbins  is  in  the  know! 
He'll  send  you  with  his  appealin' 
spielin'  anent  bloop-bleep  beats 
and  valid  ballads.  Give  him 
question — watch  for  his  answer 


Mi 

Cinnie  Powell,  the  thrillin'  thrush  with 
Boyd  Raeburn's  band,  with  Fred,  m.c. 
of  Columbia's  short,  "Thrill  of  Music." 


Boyd  Raeburn,  leader  of  top  band  of  year, 
his  oboe,  and  Fred,  popular  disc  jockey,  are 
featured  in  musical  short.  Don't  miss  it! 


GREETINGS,  gate!  Got  your  head  on 
straight?  Well,  we've  got  a  date — 
so  let's  percolate! 
Whew!  And  some  long  whistles!  Dig 
that  foliage!  What  a  time  of  the  year,  dear! 
Quelle  colors!  Almost  as  many  as  there  are 
fresh  waffles  in  the  everlovin'  oven!  And 
these  cookies  run  just  as  wide  a  gamut  of 
the  spectrum  as  the  leaves  do,  Sue.  Just 
pass  me  the  peanut  brittle  and  we'll  ex- 
change further  munches  on  the  problem. 
Alorsl 

HEAVENLY! 

DINAH  SHORE  AND  FRANK  SINA- 
TRA: No,  I'm  not  just  whistlin'  Dixie. 
Georgie's  gal  and  Nancy's  daddy  together 
on  one  etching!  Double  bubble  inspira- 
tion! Picture  Dinah  on  Frankie's  knee  and 
you  get  "Tea  for  Two,"  and  two  for  tea, 
and  this  record  for  you  and  me.  Cream 
and  sugar  with  mine,  please!  And  you  too, 
Dinah,  you  little  cupcake!  Then,  you  bite 
into  t'other  side  of  the  wafer  and  D.  and 
F.  put  the  cup  and  saucer  down  and  lock 
arms  for  Rodgers  and  Hart's  "My  Ro- 
mance." And  all  the  loot  from  the  sale  of 
this  'un  goes  to    (Please  turn  to  page  66) 


The  Look  and  the  Leer 
keep  house  as  con- 
tentedly as  any  two  kids 
with  a  brand  new 
doll  house.  Don't  believe 
it?  Come  and  call  on 
Bogart  and  Bacall 

By 

Hattie  Bilson 


(^ET  A  LOAD  of  this!  Bogart  and 
■w  Bacall  playing  house,  on  their  own 
private  hilltop,  in  the  sweetest  set- 
up you  ever  laid  eyes  on! 

White  farmhouse  .  .  .  picket  fence 
loaded  with  daisies  .  .  .  ducks  and 
chickens  in  the  back  yard  ...  a  dog 
named  Harvey  .  .  .  ruffled  curtains  at 
the  windows — it's  all  there,  clean  and 
shining  as  a  linoleum  ad. 

Here  the  Look  and  the  Leer  keep 
house  as  contentedly  as  any  two  kids 
with  a  brand  new  doll  house.  Bogey, 
who  would  say  "Isn't  she  wonderful?"  if 
Lauren  dragged  home  a  wooden  Indian 
and  planted  it  in  front  of  the  hand-carved 
fireplace,  takes  great  pride  in  showing  off 
his  wife's  home-making  talents.  Furn- 
ished with  Early  American  antiques  there 


is  none  of  that  careful-don 't-sit-on-that- 
chair  sort  of  nonsense  about  the  place. 
Tables  are  large  and  practical;  chairs  and 
couches  luxuriously  comfortable.  Happi- 
ness bounces  off  the  walls  at  you. 

Out  of  all  this  domestic  peace  and  joy 
has  arisen  a  curious  problem.  Lauren 
Bacall  is  probably  the  only  Hollywood 
star  who  worries  about  being  too  happy. 
"How  can  I  look  tormented  or  wicked  on 
the  screen  when  I  feel  so  good  inside?" 
demands  Lauren.  While  home  and  mar- 
riage come  first,  she  takes  her  career  very 
seriously.  Seated  in  a  Warner  Bros,  pro- 
jection room  with  Bogey,  viewing  their 
latest  co-starring  film,  "Dark  Passage," 
Lauren  watched  her  own  performance 
with  anxious  eyes.  "I  look  too  darned 
happy  there,"  she  moaned.    Then  to 


Bogey's  amusement,  "Do  you  think  I 
look  sexy  enough?" 

Lauren,  the  taunting  blonde  witch 
created  for  "To  Have  and  Have  Not." 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  down-to- 
earth  young  woman  called  Betty  by  her 
friends.  Betty's  wardrobe  consists  main- 
ly of  tailored  suits,  slacks  and  blouses. 
No  hats,  no  gowns,  no  frills.  She's  a  girl 
with  a  rollicking  sense  of  humor  and  a 
deep  appreciation  of  basic  values. 
"Bogey  and  I  are  lucky  to  have  every - 


Whether  they're  at  home  in  their  white 
farmhouse  on  their  own  private  California 
hilltop,  right,  or  cruising  on  their  boat,  the 
Santana,  Bogey  and  Betty  are  in  Paradise 
— they're  together,  aren't  they?  Latest  co- 
starring  film  for  Warners  is  "Dark  Passage." 


thing  we  ^vant — a  beautiful  home,  a  fine 
boat  and  each  other." 

Recently  Bogart  and  his  lady  gave  the 
customers  at  Romanoff's  a  rare  treat. 
Not  that  the  film  crowd  had  never  seen 
a  movie  star  in  a  slinky  dress  and  a  mad 
hat  before.  Seductive  females  are  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  movie- 
dom.  Only  this  was  Betty  Bacall,  the 
slacks  and  sweater  gal,  making  with  the 
sex  appeal,  hips  swaying,  head  tilted,  the 
Look  in  her  eyes! 


When  the  Bogarts  reached  their  table 
the  Mark  Hellingers,  with  whom  they 
were  dining,  frankly  exploded  with 
laughter.  "What  an  entrance,  Betty," 
applauded  Mark.  "Just  like  in  the 
movies." 

"I  put  her  up  to  it,"  bragged  Bogart. 
"Had  to  prove  to  Betty  she  can  get 
away  with  it  off-screen  as  well  as  on.  The 
clothes  are  from  studio  wardrobe.  Okay, 
Baby,  you've  proved  your  point.  You 
can  relax  now." 

But  Baby  refused  to  relax.  Without 
changing  her  sultry  expression  she  mut- 
tered through  her  teeth,  "The  show  must 
go  on,  kiddies,"  and  hung  on  to  her  pose. 
The  Hellingers  and  Bogey  spent  the  rest 
of  the  evening  trying  to  "break  up"  her 
act.  Without  success.  Not  until  they 
were  homeward  bound  did  Betty  push 
back  her  hat,  kick  off  the  high-heeled 
shoes  and  crow,  "How'd  I  do?" 

"You're  wonderful,  Betty,"  said  Bo- 
gart. Which  is  what  he  always  says  any- 
way. 

Unlike  most  Hollywood  couples  the 
Bogarts  prefer  working  on  the  same 
picture.  "We  get  up  at  the  same 
time,  drive  to  the  studio  together,  get 
home  at  the  same  time  and  have  all  our 
meals  together.  Makes  life  a  lot  less 
complicated,"  observes  Bogey.  "And 
Betty  is  my  favorite  leading  lady:" 

"The  ad-      (Please  turn  to  page  60) 


By  Jack  Holland 

CINDERELLA  may  have  been  a 
figment  of  a  fairy  tale  writer's 
imagination,  but  Hollywood  has 
recently  proved  that  the  little  lady  can 
still  operate  in  these  parts.  At  least  the 
case  of  Jean  Peters  makes  you  believe 
in  fairy  tales. 

Get  the  picture.  A  green-eyed,  curva- 
ceous brunette  is  knocking  herself  out 
preparing  for  final  exams  at  Ohio  State 
University.  All  she's  thinking  about  is 
school.  Do  a  quick  flash  to  cover  six 
months  and  you  have  this  same  girl 
being  told  she  is  to  play  one  of  the  year's 
most  coveted  roles  for  her  first  picture 
assignment,  that  of  Cataiia  in  the  super- 
swashbuckler,  "Captain  from  Castile." 
And  as  if  that  weren't  enough,  she  gets 
Tyrone  Power  for  her  many  love  scenes! 

Briefly  put,  that's  the  story  of  an 
amazing  break  for  a  complete  newcomer 
on  the  Hollywood  scene.  The  details  go 
something  like  this.  Students  on  the 
campus  at  Ohio  State  knew  Jean  Peters 
as  an  exceptional  student.  The  men, 
however,  were  more  intrigued  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  a  very  exciting  person  with 
her  sultry  looks,  her  eyes  that  had 
mystery  about  them,  with  her  long  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  hanging  softly 
around  her  face.  Perhaps  you  wouldn't 
have  called  her  a  glamorous  beauty,  but 
she  was  a  compelling  personality. 

At  the  time  we  pick  up  Jean's  story, 
she  had  just  had  some  pictures  made  of 
herself  and  had  (Please  turn  to  page  81) 


Miss  Ohio  State  (otherwise  jean) 
is  still  studying — this  time  at  the 
Actors'  Laboratory  at  the  20th 
Century  -  Fox  Studio.  Left,  she 
holds  the  stage  in  a  skit  with 
three  other  young  contract  players. 


And  she  wanted  to  be  a  schoolteacher! 

Read  the  amazing  true  life  story  of  Jean  Peters,  Ohio 


to  play 


By  Florence  Pritchett 


ANYTHING  can  happen  when  you  interview  a  movie 
star!  Only  a  genius  with  a  crystal  ball  could  forsee  the 
outcome,  and  having  no  crystal  ball  handy  the  day  I 
interviewed  Joseph  Cotten,  I  was  startled  and  surprised. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  late  in  arriving  for,  as  I  nervously 
tore  into  his  driveway,  dusk  was  fast  settling  over  the  Pacific 
Palisades.  I  parked  the  car  behind  the  house,  adjusted  my 
stocking  seams,  put  my  best  "I'm  sorry  I'm  late"  smile  on 
my  face,  and  proceeded  toward  the  door.  About  three  steps 
had  been  covered  when  a  deep  voice  called  to  me  and  asked, 
"Who  are  you  and  where  are  you  going?" 

I  jumped  six  feet,  looked  around,  saw  no  one  at  first,  and 
just  as  I  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  my  mind  was  in 
need  of  drastic  alterations,  I  spied  two  bright  eyes  peering 
at  me  through  the  bushes.  Thinking  it  might  be  Puck  or 
Peter  Pan  I  answered,  "I  am  going  inside  to  interview  Joseph 
Cotten." 

With  that  there  was  a  stirring  in  the  bushes  and  instead  of 
just  eyes,  a  man  began  to  take  shape.  Slowly  he  clumped  his 
way  up  the  hillside,  a  man  dressed  in  a  dirt-stained  blue  shirt 
and  blue  jeans  with  a  grey  baseball  cap  pulled  down  over 
his  eyes.  He  advanced  upon  me,  stuck  his  hand  out  and  said, 
"It's  only  half  clean,  but  how  do  you  do?  You  aren't  the  Miss 
Pritchett  I  expected." 

I  asked  meekly,  "Is  there  another  one?" 

He  answered,  "I  thought  so,  but  she  must  be  someone 
else." 

All  during  this  scintillating  conversation  Mr.  Cotten — yep, 
Joseph  himself,  in  person —  stared  at  me  as  if  I  were  an  im- 
poster,  but  finally  said,  "Shall  we  go  in?" 

We  walked  around  the  back  of  the  house  where  a  lovely 
little  pool  nestled  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill.  I  asked  mine  host 
if  the  pool  was  a  new  addition  to  the  Cotten  acres.  Mr. 
Cotten  gazed  upon  it  with  deliberation  and  answered,  "No 
but  the  walls  are.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  walls  have  a 
habit  of  going  on  and  on,  especially  when  you're  building 
them  yourself?"  (Please  turn  to  page  68) 


Abrupt,  unpredictable,  says  writer  Flo  Pritchett  of  willing  victim  Joe 
Cotten,  as  she  analyzes  his  undeniable  appeal  in  our  exclusive  interview. 


Now  co-starring  with  Jennifer  Jones,  above,  in  David  0.  Selznick's  "Por 
trait  of  Jenny,"  Cotten's  caught  by  camera  on  ice-skating  location  in  N.  Y 
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Only  eighteen,  just  an  un- 
known schoolgirl  three  years 
ago,  Jean  Simmons  has  won 
fame  in  such  important  films 
as  "Great  Expectations,"  "Hun- 
gry Hill,"  and  "Black  Narcis- 
sus." Bottom  of  page,  with 
British  idol  Stewart  Granger. 


Crimstead 


Next  to  Princess  Eliza- 
beth  the  most  talked- 

about  girl  in  Britain  to- 
day, Jean  is  J.  Arthur 

Rank's  best  new  star  bet 


IN  BRITAIN  today  the  two  most  talked-about 
girls  are  Princess  Elizabeth  and  little  Jean  Sim- 
mons. At  eighteen  Jean  is  an  established  screen 
star,  her  face  in  every  newspaper  and  magazine, 
mobbed  by  admiring  fans  when  she  goes  to  the  pre- 
miere of  one  of  her  films.  Yet  only  three  years  ago 
Jean  was  simply  an  unknown  schoolgirl  just  like 
thousands  of  others  in  London.  Fame  has  come  to  her 
in  a  way  that's  completely  unique  in  all  British  motion 
picture  history,  a  modern  real-life  fairy  tale. 

Barely  five  foot  four,  with  soft  light  brown  hair  and 
wide  hazel  eyes,  Jean  has  no  background  of  show  bus- 
iness, no  inherited  dramatic  talents.  She  belongs  to  a 
typical  white-collar  family  of  small  income,  the  kind 
that  lives  in  Every  Street  in  London.  Her  father  was 
a  school-teacher,  his  wife  the  hard-working  mother 
of  three  daughters  and  a  son.  Their  home  is  a  modest 
suburban  house  where  they  stayed  right  through  the 
blitzes  and  the  rocket  raids.  Jean,  the  youngest  child, 
went  to  a  local  day-school  and  they  planned  for  her  to 
eventually  become  a  secretary,  like  her  sister  Lorna. 
No  idea  of  acting  ever  entered  Jean's  head.  Indeed 
when  they  were  casting  the  annual  school  play,  she  was 
turned  down  because  she  didn't  show  sufficient  interest 
to  warrant  being  given  a  part.  'T'd  much  rather  prac- 
tice basket-ball  than  pretend  to  be  a  Princess,"  she  said 
frankly  to  the  tutor. 

Her  pretty  elder  sister  Edna  served  in  the  WAAF 
during  the  war  years  and  married  an  American  airman, 
Lieut.  Paxson  from  Boston.  When  she  came  home  on 
furlough,  she  gave  fourteen-year-old  Jean  a  few  danc- 
ing lessons  ''so  that  you  won't  look  so  stupid  at  my 
party."  But  Jean  just  couldn't  put  her  feet  down 
in  the  right  places,  so  in  desperation  Edna  took  her 
sister  along  to  the  Aida  Forster  School  of  Dancing 
where  she  had  studied  herself  and  paid  for  her  to  have 
a  course  in  instruction.  (Please  turn  to  page  64) 


jean  takes  time  off  from  her  new  picture,  "Uncle  Silas,"  to  find  out  what  it's 
like  to  be  an  ice-hockey  star.  Her  companions  are  members  of  the  American 
Ice  Hockey  Team.   Top,  Jean  at  home  in  suburban  Cricklewood,  England. 
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It's  Hie  simple  life  for  Dottie.  Hot  dogs 
and  hamburgers  cooked  outdoors  are  part 
of  the  Howards'  routine  of  ranch  life. 


"No  one  will  believe  it,"  said  Dottie  when 
the  photographer  asked  her  to  pose  beside 
her  home-made  preserves.   But  it's  true. 


Dottie  is  chief  cook  and  bottle  washer  on 
the  Howard  ranch.  Colorful  china  helps  to 
carry  out  the  informal,  homelike  atmosphere. 


A  smart  baby  Hereford  snuggles  up  to  li'l 
Missy  Lamour.  Just  one  of  the  475  head  cat- 
tle the  Howards  are  raising  on  their  ranch. 


A  curious  vine  discovered  a  knothole  in  the 
living  room  and  is  fast  covering  the  walls  and 
ceiling.  The  Howards  rather  admire  the  effect. 


Another  favorite  in  two-toned  worsted  jersey.  Sand  and 
green,  dark  with  honey  brown,  black  with  peacock  blue. 
Sizes  8-18  by  Coldwasser  at  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  Chicago. 


BLESSED  EVENT 


For  at-home  chores,  Marilyn  chooses  slacks  made  for  the 
purpose  with  slide  buckle.  Sizes  10-18  at  Page  Boy  Shops 
in  Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  San  Francisco  and  Indianapolis. 


Write  to  the  manufacturers  listed  on  page  76  for  name  of  the  store  nearest  you. 


For  shopping  and  long  walks,  Marilyn  likes  this  good- 
looking  jumper  and  blouse.  Juniper  by  Avorn,  sizes  10-18 
at  Lane  Bryant.  The  white  blouse  is  a  Poletta  Original. 


Ladies  in  waiting  like  Marilyn  can  go  formal,  too.  This 
brown  crepe  is  styled  for  future  mothers  5' 5"  or  under. 
Black  or  brown  by  Coldwasser  at  Dayton's  in  Columbus,  0. 


Brown  crepe  by  Avorn  comes  in  handy  as  all-round 
dress.  In  fall  shades  of  black,  brown,  forest  green, 
slate  blue  and  grey.  Sizes  10-18  at  Lane  Bryant  Shops. 

For  evening  variety,  Marilyn  wears  this  attractive 
white  crepe  with  gold  sequin  trim  and  hidden  hook  ad- 
justment. Sizes  10-18  at  Page  Boy  Shops.  Coro  Jewelry. 
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Gregory  Peck  and  Dorothy  McGuire  co-star  in  20th  Century- 
Fox's  frank  screenplay  of  Laura  Z.  Hobson's  best-seller  based 
on  a  burning  current  question — "Gentleman's  Agreement." 


Controversial  book 
becomes  a  daring  movie! 
New  git  I  gets  big 
chance!  Watch  hot  team! 

First  views  of 
Hollywood's  new  pictures 


Blonde  hit  of  "Margie,"  Barbara  Lawrence, 
meets  up  with  Dan  Dailey,  Betty  Grable's 
leading  man  in  "Mother  Wore  Tights,"  for 
spirited  team-work  in  "Off  to  Buffalo." 


Latest  Darryl  F.  Zanuck  discovery,  Coleen  Gray,  gets  her  great 
break  with  Victor  Mature  in  Henry  Hathaway 's  melodrama, 
filmed  entirely  in  and  around  New  York,  "Kiss  of  Death." 


Above,  Bruce  Cabot  dines  with  socialite  Vivi  Stokes. 
Two  dynamic  new  personalities,  right,  Olga  San  Juan 
and  Roger  Dann,  Parisian  singer,  meet  on  "Variety  Girl."' 


IYRONE  POWER,  who  came  up  from  the 


bottom,  has  never  forgotten  it.  Hence  hi* 


kindness  to  Coleen  Gray,  the  Minnesota 
farm  girl  who  won  the  coveted  lead  opposite 
him  in  "Nightmare  Alley."  To  raise  money  for 
dramatic  training,  Coleen  worked  at  mowing 
lawns,  selling  records,  wrapping  packages, 
waiting  on  tables,  running  switchboards.  Like 
Ty,  we  admire  strength  of  character.  To 
Coleen  our  best,  wishes  all  the  way. 

JOAN  FONTAINE  wants  a  baby  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world.  So  every  Sun- 
day afternoon  is  dedicated  to  the  children  of 
her  friends  and  their  little  friends.  Joan  serves 
them  goodies  and  takes  them  in  the  pool.  She 
even  helps  them  catch  lizards  in  her  beautiful 
garden,  to  take  home  as  pets.  Anxious  as  she 
is  to  start  "Love  Letters  of  an  Unknown 
Woman,"  Joan  only  wishes  she  could  make  an 
"interesting  announcement"  instead. 

GREER  GARSON  (who's  still  searching  for 
a  comedy)  ordered  a  specially  made  pic- 
ture frame.  The  day  after  it  was  delivered,  it 
was  sitting  on  her  dressing-table.  Smiling  back 
at  her  was  a  picture  of  Richard  Ney.  At  this 
writing  they  are  neither  together  nor  farther 
apart.  One  thing  is  sure,  no  one  else  has  en- 
tered the  picture.  Maybe  there's  still  a  chance 
of  reconciliation — we  hope. 

IN  THE  final  fadeout  of  "It  Had  to  Be  You," 
Cornel  Wilde  dashes  in  (dressed  as  a  fire- 
man) and  rescues  Ginger  Rogers,  who's  about 
to  marry  Ron  RandeU.  Just  before  they  shot 
it,  Ginger  confided  she'd  been  married  12 
times  (in  the  movies,  of  course)  making  Cornel 
husband  number  13.  They  took  the  scene, 
Cornel  dashed  in  on  cue — but  he  was  carrying 
an  old  beat-up  horseshoe!  Yes,  he  got  his 
laugh. 

TO  KEEP  from  holding  up  production  on 
"ThatHagen  Girl," Ronnie  Reagan  worked 
until  he  collapsed  on  the  set.  While  he  was 
in  the  hospital  fighting  virus  pneumonia,  in 
another  hospital  a  few  miles  away  Jane 
Wyman  gave  premature  birth  to  a  little 
daughter  who  lived  less  than  eight  hours.  Sick 
as  he  was,  Ronnie  had  the  foresight  to  call  and 
ask  the  papers  to  announce  their  sad  news.  He 
didn't  want  his  adored  Janie,  who  was  already 


Dorothy  McGuire,  Gregory  Peck's  co-star 
in  "Gentleman's  Agreement,"  snapped  on 
set  with  Michael  Audrey  and  Celeste  Holm. 


Dorothy  Lamour  demonstrates  the  rudi- 
ments of  knitting  technique  to  the  willing 
though  slightly  bewildered  Allen  Jenkins. 


What  Allen  Jenkins  says  about  the  subject 
of  knitting,  after  one  uneasy  lesson,  would 
no  doubt  fill  a  book — but  not  for  children! 


heartbroken,  to  begin  receiving  congratu- 
latory wires  and  flowers.  All  of  Hollywood 
couldn't  have  been  more  sympathetic. 

WE  ALWAYS  like  to  see  glamor  girls 
being  real  chummy  and  neighborly. 
That's  just  what's  happening  to  Maureen 
O'Hara  and  Joan  Crawford,  who  have 
individual  dressing-room  suites  at  20th, 
with  only  one  connecting  kitchen.  Mau- 
reen, who  is.  making  "The  Foxes  of 
Harrow,"  had  the  kitchen  to  herself.  Then 

New  star,  Coleen  Gray,  who  plays  Victor  Mature's 
lead  in  "Kiss  of  Death,"  is  now  co-starring 
with  Tyrone  Power  in  20th's  "Nightmare  Alley." 


Joan  came  over  to  do  "Daisy  Kenyon." 
Maureen  simply  juggled  around  a  few 
things  in  the  frigidaire  and  invited  Joan  to 
share  pot-luck.  They  really  know  what's 
cooking!  , 

FOR  THE  first  time  in  her  professional 
life,  the  usually  co-operative  Bette 
Davis  requested  no  publicity  on  her  new 
daughter.  Everyone  respected  her  wishes, 
except  one  reporter  who  walked  into  the 
Sherry  home  at  Laguna  Beach,  uninvited. 


Being  the  nice  person  she  is,  Bette  never 
displayed  her  hurt  and  disappointment. 
But  now  there's  a  fast  lock  on  her  gate  to 
protect  little  Barbara ,  who  is  being  brought 
up  with  no  fanfare.  More  power  to  you, 
Bette. 

THE  Van  Johnsons  have  settled  down 
to  a  nice  domestic  routine  while 
awaiting  the  stork.  When  he  had  a  day  off 
from  shooting  "Virtuous,"  Van  slipped 
into  town  and  bought  himself  a  sixteen- 
millimeter  projection  ma- 
chine. Then  he  took  lessons, 
and  is  now  a  fast  operator. 
(We  always  thought  so  any- 
way!) Deborah  Kerr  and  her 
Tony  (who  are  also  "expect- 
ing") are  frequent  visitors  at 
the  Johnsons.  They're  catch- 
ing up  on  all  the  old  movies 
Van  missed  when  he  was  still 
in  New  York  and  a  struggling 
chorus  boy. 

DIRECTOR  Anatole  Lit 
vak  is  really  the  boss  on 
the  "Snake  Pit"  set  and  for  a 
very  good  reason.  Not  only 
does  he  personally  own  the 
property,  but  he  also  has 
Olivia  deHavilland  personally 
signed  for  this  one  starring 
rdle — regardless  of  where  or 
when  he  might  have  made  the 
picture.  Needless  to  say,  at 
20th  Century-Fox  (who  will 
release  the  finished  product) 
the  red  carpet  is  being  worked 
overtime. 

DECLARATION  of  Inde- 
pendence indeed!  Just 
before  midnight  on  July  4th, 
Joan  Blondell  flew  into  Las 
Vegas  and  married  Broadway 
producer  Mike  Todd.  And 
just  a  few  days  previously  on 
the  "Nightmare  Alley"  set, 
she  had  stoutly  declared  a 
third  marriage  was  definitely 
out.  Patching  up  her  last 
squabble  with  Todd  does  en- 
title the  lady  to  change  her 
mind,  now  doesn't  it? 

TV7HEN  the  Dane  Clarks 
TT  separated,  being  intelli- 
gent people,  they  decided  to 
do  nothing  but  keep  busy. 


Co-stars  of  "Wild  Harvest,"  Alan  Ladd,  Dorothy 
Lomour  and  Robert  Preston,  are  prize  subjects  at 
camera  party  at  Ladd's  ranch  on  picture's  finish. 


Blind  Man's  bluffers  on  "Song  of  Love"  set  are 
Katharine  Hepburn  and  Robert  Walker,  while 
Eileen  Janssen  and  Ann  Carter  learn  the  game. 


Margot  went  East,  took  up  painting  and 
is  now  having  a  one-woman  exhibition. 
When. he  finished  "Whiplash,"  Dane  went 
to  Detroit  for  summer  theater  work. 
Then  they  met  in  New  York  and  came 
home  together.  Both  now  realize  they 
needed  more  outside  interests  and  less 
absorption  in  each  other. 

IT  SEEMS  two  people  can't  even  talk 
together  without  tongues  wagging.  So 
Sam  Wanamaker  (whose  real  name  is 
Sam  Watenmaker)  discovered  when  he  at- 
tended his  first  Hollywood  party.  Now  in 
"Ever  the  Beginning,"  the  man  who  was 
so  good  opposite  Ingrid  Bergman  in  "Joan 
of  Lorraine"  met  Joan  Crawford.  He  had 
just  seen  "Possessed,"  so  he  proceeded  to 
express  his  great  enthusiasm.  Result,  the 
next  day  their  names  were  linked  in  a 
gossip  column.  Sam  didn't  venture  out 
again  until  his  wife  and  daughter,  Abby, 
arrived  in  town.  He  still  doesn't  get  it. 


eonne  Cagney,  appearing  in  'The  Time  of  Your 
ife,"  learns  acting  tricks  from  brother  Jimmy. 


oatt 

co-»torring  in 
"VARIETY  GIRL" 

A  Paramount  Picture 


Shimmering  accent  for  youthful  beauty 

Rely,  as  so  many  lovely  women  do,  on  the  magnetic  beauty  of  a  lustrous 
Deltah  necklace  to  highlight  your  youthful  contours.  For  these  famous 
simulated  pearls,  so  closely  resembling  precious  Orientals  in  color  and 
iridescence,  add  allure  to  your  costume,  whether  it  be  glamour  gown, 
girlish  frock  or  simple  sweater.  Necklaces  from  $3.00,  earrings  to  match. 


L.  HELLER  AND  SON,  INC 
FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


As  a  woman  behind  us  at  the  preview  was  heard 
to  say,  "That  Danny-=-he  is  adorable!"  We  sec- 
ond the  emotion.  "That  Danny"  is  devastating!/ 
funny  as  a  shy  dreamer  who  imagines  himself  a 
daring  adventurer  in  various  guises  from  river 
boat  gambler  to  war  ace,  always  with  the  same 
beautiful  blonde,  Virginia  Mayo.  In  reality,  Danny 
eventually  becomes  a  hero  in  spite  of  himself. 
Kaye  achieves  a  genuinely  legitimate  characteri- 
zation as  Walter  Mitty,  proving  himself  inde- 
pendent of  his  song  interpolations,  only  two  this 
time.  His  amazing  artistry  is  definitely  assured. 


If  Hollywood  produced  more  comedies  like 

"The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty."  this  world  of 
would  be  more  fun  to  live  in.  As  it  is,  let's  be 


SCREENLAND  SALUTES 

in  "The  Secret  Life  Of  Walter  Mitty" 


grateful  to  brilliant  clown  Danny  Kaye,  smart  pro- 
ducer Samuel  Goldwyn,  and  original  author  James 
Thurber  for  the  most  hilarious 

screen  show  of  the  season 


SCREEN  7<*u 


*     By  ALMA  TALLEY  *r 


STARS  IN  THESE  PICTURES 

There  are  more  stars  than  you  think  in  the  movies  named  below.  Not  those 
who  appeared  on  the  screen  in  these  films,  but  last  names  of  well-known  players 
that  you  can  spell  out  in  the  titles.  For  instance  in  No.  1,  "Great  Expectations," 
you  will  find  COTTEN.  No  letter  should  be  used  oftener  than  it  appears  in  the 
I  i tie  itself.  How  many  names  can  you  find? 

* 

1.    GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.  (At  least  13  names) 


2.    MIRACLE  ON  34TH  STREET.       (At  least  16  names) 


3.   THE  BACHELOR  AND  THE  BOBBY-SOXER.         (At  least  26  names) 


4.    IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  LIFE.  (At  least  16  names) 


5.    THE  BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR  LIVES.  (At  least  11  names) 


AN  EYEFUL  OF  STARS 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  sentences  below,  and  in  each  of  them  you  will  find 
the  name  of  a  well-known  movie  star.'  For  instance:  The  vase  was  lovely  but  it 
would  not  hold  enough  water  for  flowers.  As  you  see,  in  that  sentence  there  is 
(Wdliam)  HOLDEN.  How  many  can  vou  find  in  the  sentences  below? 

* 

1.  When  she  saw  the  handsome  usher  Ida  nearly  forgot  to  watch  the  picture. 

2.  It  has  now  become  a  real  luxury  to  pay  restaurant  prices  for  dinner. 

3.  When  she  fell  in  love  with  Joe,  Mary  began  to  pay  new  attention  to  her 
grooming. 

4.  In  the  second  race  at  Ascot  ten  horses  were  running. 

5.  After  a  long  winter,  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  first  robins  on  the  lawn. 

6.  It  was  a  great  thrill  for  the  poor  shut-in  when  she  had  a  visitor. 

7.  Over  a  ten  mile  area,  gangsters  had  intimidated  the  population. 

8.  She  practically  hated  to  sew  on  buttons  and  darn  old  socks. 

9.  In  his  anger,  he  accused  her  of  being  a  hard,  wicked  woman. 

10.  Every  time  she  talked  to  him  he  seemed  to  know  less  and  less. 


MIXED  MATES 

This  is  an  imaginary  dinner  party  in  Hollywood,  to  which  ten  married  couples 
are  invited.  The  hostess'  little  boy,  however,  has  carefully  torn  all  the  place  cards 
in  half  and  mixed  them  all  up.  Can  you  sort  these  names  out  again  and  pair  them 
off — who  is  married  to  whom? 

* 

LINDA  TED  DeTOTH  BETTY  MINELLI  PEVERELL  PATRICIA 
HOPE  BRISKIN  D^SI  WALLACE  TUFTS  DARNELL  BALL  JUDY 
D*RE  PARXS  BETTY  MA"  LEY  JEAN  LAKE  GARLAND  WILDE 
DOLORES  FRANCHOT  LARRY  BAR3ARA  BOB  ARNAZ  GARRETT 
VERONICA  HUTTON  VINCENT  CORNEL  LUCILLE  READE  TONE 
SONNY    ANDRE  KNIGHT 


(Answers  on  page  87) 

Screen  land 


Our  Cover  Stars  at  Home 
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vantage  is  all  mine,"  insists  Betty. 
"Bogey  acts  with  such  assurance,  such 
perfect  timing,  I  get  a  lift  every  time  we 
do  a  scene.  Love  scenes  are  embarrassing, 
though.  I  can't  help  thinking  the 
audience  must  know  they're  seeing  the 
real  thing.  It's  like  making  love  to  your 
husband  in  public!" 

On  screen  or  off,  it's  not  much  of  a 
secret  that  the  Bogarts  are  mad  for  each 
other.  When  Betty  breaks  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  screen  kiss  to  yelp,  'Golly,  I  for- 
got to  order  the  pot  roast!"  what  else 
but  love  would  send  Bogey  off  to  tele- 
phone the  butcher?  Or  when  they  are 
besieged  by  fans  and  Bogey  hands  the 
pen  to  Betty  saying,  "It's  really  your 
autograph  they  want,"  brother,  that's 
romance!  And  when  she  signs  Lauren 
Bacall  Bogart,  that  little  gesture  moves 
them  right  up  into  the  Romeo-Juliet  de- 
partment in  Hollywood. 

Part  of  this  strong  attachment  is  cen- 
tered around  their  hilltop  home.  They 
hated  to  leave  it  even  for  a  month's 
location  trip  to  Mexico  for  the  filming 
of  "Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre."  Which 
brings  up  another  chapter  of  the  Bo- 
gar  t-Bacall  love  story.  When  Bogey 
discovered  the  original  location  site  pro- 
vided no  decent  hotel  accommodations 
for  Betty,  he  complained  to  the  studio 
location  manager. 

"I  was  under  the  impression  the  pic- 
ture has  an  all-male  cast,"  said  the  sur- 
prised manager.  "I  didn't  know  Mrs. 
Bogart  was  in  it." 

"She's  not.  But  you  don't  think  I'm 
going  to  Mexico  for  a  month  without 
her!" 

Another  location  site  was  hastily 
chosen.  San  Jose  de  Purua  boasts  not 
only  a  first  class  hotel;  there  are  tower- 
ing mountains,  jungles,  wild  orchids  and 
fine  mineral  baths  in  the  vicinity.  Noth- 
ing but  the  best  for  Betty! 

Morning  of  their  departure  for  Mexico 
Betty  tearfully  fed  the  ducks  and  chicks. 
"Remember,  I'm  the  one  who  raised  you, 
and  I  expect  you  to  know  me  when  I 
get  back."  Lingered  to  sigh  over  the 
budding  snapdragons  she  planted  in  early 
spring.  "You'll  bloom  and  wither  before 
I  see  you  again."  It  didn't  occur  to  her 
to  remain  at  home.  Separation  from  her 
beloved  house  and  garden  may  be  pain- 
ful, but  separation  from  Bogey  is  simply 
inconceivable. 

Bogey's  "last  look  round"  was  aimed 
at  his  own  special  comer  of  the  house, 
dubbed  his  "Mad  Room"  by  Betty.  This 
is  Bogey's  den,  done  in  strongly  mascu- 
line style,  with  plenty  of  sprawling  space. 
Betty's  bright  red  placards  set  the  gay 
tone  of  the  room.  "Bogey's  Mad  Room. 
Stay  Out!"  reads  one.  "Danger!  Bogey 
And  His  Conscience  At  Work!"  warns 
another. 

"This  den  is  where  Bogey  goes  when 
he  wants  to  be  alone,"  says  Betty  with  a 
mischievous  twinkle.  Reason  for  the 
twinkle  is  obvious.  The  plaid-papered 
walls  are  plastered  with  her  most  alluring 
photographs.  "Bogey  may  get  away  from 
me,  but  he's  getting  no  chance  to  forget 
me,"  says  this  wise  young  wife. 


Saddest  of  all  partings  is  with  Harvey, 
the  Boxer  pup.  When  Bogey  and  Betty 
were  being  married  at  Louis  Bromfield's 
farmhouse  in  Ohio,  Prince,  the  Bromfield 
hound,  strolled  over  and  draped  himself 
across  the  clergyman's  feet  during  the 
ceremony.  It  seemed  only  fitting  that 
Prince's  first  pup  should  go  to  the  Bo- 
garts. They  named  him  Harvey  after  the 
invisible  six-foot  rabbit  in  the  New  York 
play  because  "he's  never  to  be  seen  when 
you  want  him." 

No  visitor  to  the  Bogart  home  can 
leave  without  being  ushered  into  Betty's 
dressing  room  to  watch  her  unlock  a 
mirrored  door  and  with  great  ceremony 
bring  forth  her  new  mink  coat.  "It's 
from  Bogey.  A  complete  surprise.  Isn't 
it  a  dream?"  she  sighs  with  rapture. 

The  spectacle  of  a  movie-star  wife  of 
a  movie-star  husband  raving  about  a 
mink  coat  stops  you  cold.  "You  act  as 
though  this  is  the  first  mink  coat  you  ever 
owned." 

"Dear  girl,"  responds  Betty  icily, 
"this  is  not  only  my  first  mink  coat.  It's 
my  first  fur  coat!" 

So  now  you  understand  why  Bogey 
claims  that  surprising  Betty  with  presents 


at  Ginger  Rogers',  and  'introduce'  them, 
by  way  of  the  column,  to  all  the  glamor- 
ous guests,  and  let  them  take  part  in  the 
fun." 

Delight  said  she  thought  it  was  a 
wonderful  idea,  but  suggested  that,  be- 
fore I  start  my  typewriter  tour  of  Holly- 
wood's social  life,  I  explain  just  what 
constitutes  "society"  in  this  golden  land. 
This  is,  of  course,  the  hardest  chore  of 
all,  because  the  whole  outlook  on  society 
has  undergone  such  a  change  and  Holly- 
wood today  is  the  best  example  of  how 
the  new  liberal  system  works. 

What  you  are  like  as  a  person,  rather 
than  who  you  are,  is  what  counts  when  a 
Hollywood  hostess  makes  up  her  invita- 
tion list.  Personality,  charm  and  wit 
mean  more  than  azure  blood  or  a  fabu- 
lous fortune.  If  you  can  contribute  some- 
thing to  a  party,  you're  certain  to  be  in 
demand.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  big 
motion  picture  star  or  have  a  family  al- 
bum filled  with  titles — beeause  nobody 
cares.  If  you  are  clever  and  amusing  it 
means  more  to  a  hostess  than  the  fact 
that  you  can  command  a  salary  check 
with  many  fancy  figures  on  it. 

I  was  called  a  New  York  social  leader 
when  a  select  way  of  living  was  at  its 
height.  I  gave  and  attended  snobbish 
functions  which  cost  thousands  of  dollars 
and  to  which  only  members  in  good 
standing  in  the  Social  Register  were  in- 
vited. But  it  was  a  closed,  stuffy  way  of 
living.  It  was  not  only  a  "vicious  circle," 
but  a  boring  one. 

I  decided  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  away 
from  the  "stuffed  shirt"  formula,  and 
organized  a  salon,  such  as  I  had  had  in 
Paris,  to  which  I  only  invited  people 
who  were  fun  and  who  had  something 
interesting  to  offer.  I  mixed  writers, 
painters,  Dukes  and  divas,  all  in  a  grand 


is  more  fun  than  Orphans'  Day  at  the 
circus! 

If  Betty  revels  in  being  mistress  of  her 
home  Bogey  derives  equal  satisfaction 
from  being  master  of  his  racing  sailboat, 
The  Santana,  a  55-foot  16-ton  yawl. 
Here  he  is  in  supreme  command,  while 
Betty  does  the  cooking  and  scrubs  the 
gallery  for  his  inspection.  She  also 
watches  out  for  boarding  guests,  making 
sure  they  remove  their  shoes  before 
stepping  on  the  polished  teakwood  decks. 

Docked  at  Newport  Beach  fifty  miles 
down  the  coast  the  Bogarts  spend  their 
weekends  on  The  Santana  mixing  with 
other  boat-owners,  their  motion  picture 
identities  casually  ignored  in  their  eager- 
ness to  be  rated  "good  sailors."  Clad  in 
tee  shirts  and  dungarees  they  work  as 
a  team,  sailing  the  boat,  racing  the 
dinghy,  sunbathing  on  deck.  By  Sunday 
night,  however,  they  can  hardly  wait  to 
get  back  to  their  "doll  house." 

Unlike  the  "Doll's  House"  of  Ibsen 
fame  the  Bogart  home  seems  strong  and 
unshatterable.  Betty  is  no  doll  wife,  but 
a  working  partner.  At  home,  at  the 
studio,  on  their  boat,  the  Bogart-Bacall 
combination  looks  like  a  winning  team. 


potpourri  and — while  some  of  my  friends 
said  that  "it  just  wasn't  done" — I  did  it, 
and,  if  you'll  pardon  my  saying  so,  the 
salon  was  a  great  success. 

A  glance  at  the  guest  book  was  proof 
that  diplomats  and  artists,  industrialists 
and  social  leaders,  all  enjoyed  the  free- 
dom of  these  more  informal  parties.  The 
book  is  filled  with  such  names  as  Arturo 
Toscanini,  Walter  Chrysler,  Elizabeth 
Arden,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jascha  Heifetz, 
Lord  and  Lady  Mountbatten,  Beatrice 
Lillie,  Clifton  Webb,  Grace  Moore,  the 
Duchess  of  Roxborough,  Mrs.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt  and  many,  many  others. 

When  I  came  to  California  with  my 
daughter,  Cobina  Wright,  Jr.,  who  had 
just  been  signed  to  a  contract  with  the 
20th  Century-Fox  Studios,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  find  a  still  different  type  of 
social  life  and  I  wasn't  disappointed.  I 
discovered  that  some  of  the  best  social 
gatherings  in  the  world  take  place  here 
in  the  shadows  of  the  great  motion  pic- 
ture studios. 

The  English  novelist,  Evelyn  Waugh, 
recently  said  that  all  social  life  in  Holly- 
wood revolved  around  six  major  studios 
and  one  restaurant.  Mr.  Waugh  pre- 
sumably thought  he  was  uttering  a  devas- 
tatingly  witty  remark,  but  it  is  not  a  true 
one. 

The  motion  pictures  do  attract  the 
most  brilliant,  talented,  and  gifted  people 
and  the  most  ravishingly  beautiful 
women,  naturally,  so  that  a  host  or  a 
hostess  does  have  an  advantage,  but  just 
getting  these  people  to  attend  does  not, 
by  any  means,  insure  the  success  of  an 
evening. 

The  best  parties  are  those  given  in 
a  friendly,  informal  fashion,  and  the 
thoughtful  hostess  makes  sure  that  her 
guests  will  enjoy  one  another.  If  she  is 
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as  democratic  as  most,  she  is  more  likely 
to  be  guided  by  the  Hollywood  Reporter 
than  by  the  Blue  Book. 

Of  course,  for  the  success  of  that  party, 
a  hostess  must  avoid  inviting  people  who 
are  antagonistic  to  one  another,  and, 
unfortunately,  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  that  in  Hollywood.  For  in- 
stance, two  leading  ladies  who  lose  their 
tempers  whenever  they  get  in  sight  of 
one  another  are  a  poor  bet.  So  are  the 
handsome  leading  men  who  drink  a  few 
too  many  cocktails  and  like  to  cause  a 
disturbance.  Even  though  they  may  be 
well  known,  it's  better  to  forget  such 
party  upsetters. 

However,  one  of  the  things  I  like  most 
about  the  Hollywood  social  arrangement 
is  the  absence  of  feuds  among  the  host- 
esses, like  the  kind  that  once  took  place 
in  New  York,  where  one  hostess  vied 
with  another  to  capture  THE  visiting 
celebrity  or  corral  the  most  impressive 
list  of  guests.  Hollywood  hostesses  do 
not  strive  to  compete  with  each  other 
and  never  deliberately  decide  to  give  a 
big  party  on  the  night  someone  else  has 
a  party  planned. 

But  to  be  specific,  I'm  told  that 
readers  always  want  to  know  about  the 
various  "cliques"  or  private  sets  and  just 
who  belongs  to  these  groups. 

Yqu  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  so-called  "cliques"  are  determined, 
not  by  any  particularly  snobbish  or  clan- 
nish feeling  among  the  people  who  be- 
long to  these  little  sets,  but  by  just  plain 
— and  sometimes,  mountainous — geog- 
raphy! You  see,  your  close  friends  are, 
literally,  just  that.  Los  Angeles  is  so 
spread  out .  that  it  is  impossible  for 
people  who  live  forty  miles  out  in  San 
Fernando  Valley  to  be  continually  at- 
tending functions  in  Bel-Air. 

Consequently,  out  San  Fernando  way, 
you'll  find  a  "Valley  Crowd,"  which  in- 
cludes Bing  Crosby,  the  Bob  Hopes,  the 
Frank  Sinatras,  Lucille  Ball  and  Desi 
Arnaz,  Ann  Sheridan  and  Clark  Gable. 
Most  of  them  belong  to  the  Lakeside 
Golf  Club  and  many  of  their  informal 
ranch  parties  start  right  from  the  ninth 
hole. 

The  Bel-Air  set  consists  of  people  who 
live  on  the  winding  roads  in  the  hills 
beyond  Beverly  Hills,  and,  at  their 
parties,  you  will  find  Atwater  Kent,  the 
Humphrey  Bogarts,  Jeanette  MacDon- 
ald  and  Gene  Raymond,  the  Ed  Gard- 
ners, the  Carey  Wilsons,  the  Van  John- 
sons, Cary  Grant,  Loretta  Young  and 
Tom  Lewis. 

Farther  out,  Brentwood  way,  gather- 
ings will  have  the  Charles  Boyers,  the 
Gary  Coopers,  the  Henry  Fondas,  Betty 
Hutton  and  Ted  Briskin,  Tyrone  Power 
and  Lana  Turner,  Jimmy  Stewart  and 
Joan  Crawford. 

The  Beverly  Hills  crowd  is  the  largest, 
since  most  of  the  motion  picture  stars 
live  within  this  area.  This  is  my  own 
particular  group,  and,  at  our  parties,  you 
will  meet  Mary  Pickford  and  Buddy 
Rogers,  Maria  Montez  and  Jean  Pierre 
Aumont,  the  Edward  G.  Robinsons,  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Mendl,  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell and  Freddie  Brisson,  Judy  Garland 
and  Vincente  Minelli. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  group, 
from  the  standpoint  of  being  actually 
"typed,"  is  that  set  which  is  referred  to 


Lynn  Bari  and  James  Craig  are  an  appealing  new  screen  team  in  Eagle-Lion's  "A  Texas  Story." 


as  "the  British  Crowd."  It  so  happens 
that  most  of  the  members  of  this  little 
coterie  all  live  fairly  close  together.  Be- 
cause they  have  so  many  mutual  interests 
both  here  and  in  England,  they  meet 
frequently  in  each  other's  homes.  Regu- 
lar dinner  parties  find  the  Ronald  Col- 
mans,  the  Reggie  Gardiners,  the  Rex 
Harrisons,  the  Nigel  Bruces,  Peggy  Cum- 
mins, Deborah  Kerr  and  Ann  Todd  to- 
gether. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  any  of 
these  groups  feels  itself  "exclusive."  A 
particularly  interesting  party  will  find 
representatives  from  all  sections,  and 
most  of  the  stars  look  forward  to  these 
galas  so  that  they  can  see  friends  whom 
they  do  not  encounter  every  day. 

It's  this  informal,  gay,  and  exciting 
"get-together"  quality  which  character- 
izes so  many  parties.  People  come  be- 
cause they  want  to  come  and  have  a 
good  time.  They  do  not  come  because 
they  feel  they  have  to,  or  because  it's 
the  politic  thing  to  do,  or  because  they 
want  to  show  off  a  new  gown.  The  stars 
in  the  motion  picture  business  like  to 
appear  at  parties  where  they  can  be 
themselves.  They  are  on  display  so  much 
of  the  time  in  their  public  life  that  they 
like  to  relax  with  their  friends.  If  they 
can't  be  at  ease  at  a  social  function,  it 
just  doesn't  function. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  trick  was 
to  throw  a  Hollywood  party  before  it 
throws  you.  Well,  a  great  many  charm- 
ing and  delightful  people  have  mastered 
the  art  and  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about 
some  of  them  because  you'll  be  meeting 
them,  via  this  column,  in  forthcoming 

issues  of  SCREENLAND. 

First,  you  will  probably  want  to  know 
who  gives  the  best  parties  and  who  are 
Hollywood's  favorite  hosts  and  hostesses. 

I  think  Sonja  Henie  gives  beautiful 
parties,  and  she  is  certainly  one  of  screen- 
land's  most  attractive  hostesses.  Her 
lavish  gatherings  are  usually  held  in  a 
huge  and  colorfully  decorated  tent  which 
has  been  set  up  on  the  lawn  near  her 
pool.  Here  she  presides  over  buffet  tables 
of  divine  food.  She  always  manages  to 
have  one  of  the  top  bands  for  dancing 
and  then  a  program  of  impromptu  enter- 
tainment by  some  celebrated  performers. 


Her  guest  list  runs  into  the  hundreds  and 
her  parties  are  always  a  bright  splash  on 
the  social  calendar. 

King  of  hosts  is  my  great  friend,  At- 
water Kent,  who  must  really  hold  a 
record  for  being  the  most  prolific  party- 
giver  in  this  part  of  the  country.  His 
beautiful  estate,  "Capo  di  Monte,"  is 
literally  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  over- 
looking all  of  Hollywood  and  Beverly 
Hills,  and  here  he  entertains  in  truly 
sumptuous  style.  His  gatherings  are 
usually  cleverly  arranged  to  celebrate 
some  significant  event  or  to  introduce 
some  distinguished  visitor  to  Hollywood. 
At  one  of  Mr.  Kent's  soirees  you  will 
meet  practically  everyone  who  is  known 
in  the  motion  picture  business,  and  they 
all  have  a  wonderful  time. 

Mrs.  Edward  G.  Robinson  is  a  superb 
hostess  and  her  parties  in  her  beautiful 
home  always  draw  an  unusually  brilliant 
and  varied  crowd.  Although  there  will 
always  be  a  notable  contingent  of  mo- 
tion picture  people,  you  are  sure  to  meet 
more  artists,  musicians  and  writers  at 
her  parties.  You  are  probably  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  the  Robinsons  have 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  modern 
paintings  and  these  striking  works  of  art 
offer  a  vivid  and  stunning  background 
to  every  affair.  - 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Mendl's  soirees 
always  have  a  continental  flavor,  and 
you  will  find  the  Brian  Ahernes,  Bebe 
Daniels  and  Ben  Lyons,  and  all  the 
friends  they  knew  in  London. 

Walter  Wanger  and  Joan  Bennett  go 
in  for  mentally  stimulating  evenings  with 
well-known  economists,  political  writers 
and  statesmen  engaging  in  spirited  dis- 
cussion- of  world  affairs. 

Irene  Dunne's  and  Dr.  Griffin's  parties 
are  always  done  in  perfect  taste,  and 
Miss  Dunne  has  won  the  envied  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  most  gracious 
hostesses  in  all  of  California.  Together, 
Irene  and  her  good  friend,  Loretta 
Young,  plot  "surprise"  parties  in  which 
they  will  follow  a  formal  dinner  party 
with  a  fun-fest  of  games.  After  the  but- 
ler has  served  a  perfectly  appointed  din- 
ner, you  will  be  "surprised"  to  find  your- 
self standing  on  your  head  to  illustrate 
a  point  in  "Charades,"  a  game  which  the 
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Douglas  Fairbankses  also  like  to  feature 
at  their  parties. 

Other  popular  hosts  and  hostesses  are 
the  Darryl  Zanucks,  the  Eddie  Suther- 
lands,  Arthur  Lyons,  the  Peter  Rathvons, 
Ginny  Simms  and  Hyatt  Dehn,  David 
Selznick,  the  Sam  Goldwyns,  the  Jack 
Warners  and  Louis  B.  Mayer. 

Columnists  Louella  Parsons  and  Hed- 
da  Hopper  favor  large  cocktail  parties, 
and  their  invitations  are  also  very  popu- 
lar. 

But,  for  this  first  issue,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  go  into  detail  about  any 
particular  event.  I  have  only  wanted  to 
give  you  some  of  the  colorful  background 
and  set  the  scene  for  some  of  the  amusing 
parties  you  and  I  are  going  to.  "attend." 
There  will  be  some  wonderful  affairs,  and 
I  will  try  to  picture  them  in  a  manner 
that  will  make  you  feel  that  you  were 
really  there. 

Of  course,  I  want  you  to  ask  all  the 
questions  that  you  would  like  to  have 
answered.  I'll  report  to  you  on  all  the 
social  events  and  dwell  on  those  which 
were  the  most  fascinating  or  which 
featured  the  most  original  ideas. 

You  don't  have  to  have  a  reason  to 
give  a  party  in  Hollywood,  but  it  helps. 
Not  long  ago  I  thought  I  would  have  a 


coming-out  party  for  Vivace,  my  singing 
toy  French  poodle,  and  I  selected  my 
guests  as  seriously  as  though  I  were  in- 
viting them  to  a  concert  by  a  famous 
prima  donna.  The  whole  thing  was  a 
wonderful  hoax,  but  I  wanted  to  see  how 
long  we  could  keep  it  mock-serious. 

After  some  thought,  I  settled  on  Jim- 
my Stewart,  Clark  Gable,  Anita  Colby, 
the  Henry  Fondas,  the  Danny  Kayes, 
Mary  Pickford  and  Kay  Swift.  The 
evening  turned  out  to  be  a  riot,  especially 
with  Danny  Kaye  doing  a  duet  with  a 
toy  pood'e  that  looked  most  fetching  in 
a  John  Frederics  hat! 

No,  .there's  never  a  dull  moment,  be- 
cause Hollywood  invites  the  people  it 
likes,  net  the  people  it  ought  to  invite. 
So  in  next  month's  issue  I'll  probably  be 
greeting  you  at  a  Peter  Rathvon  party 
•  in  Bel-Air  or  at  a  ranch  round-up  in  the 
'  Valley,  wherever  I  think  you'll  have  the 
most  fun.  Don't  hesitate  to  let  me  know 
what  parties  you'd  like  to  know  about. 
Perhaps  you  might  get  some  ideas  for 
your  own  get-togethers! 

Also  I'll  let  you  in  on  a  few  secrets 
about  who  is  the  best  guest  at  a  Holly- 
wood party,  and  who  is  least  likely  to  be 
invited  again! 

Would  you  like  to  know? 


Gable  and  the  Gals 
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modesty.  As  far  as  he's  concerned,  there 
are  a  thousand  other  subjects  that  are 
more  interesting  to  him. 

This  may  give  you  a  jolt,  because 
you're  sure  to  know  that  in  Hollywood 
gatherings  every  sentence  invariably  be- 
gins with  the  first  person  singular  pro- 
noun, and  where  an  actor  usually  beats 
out  his  brains  trying  to  outdo  the  next 
in  a  sensational  conversational  game. 

You  could  never  say  Clark  Gable  fits 
that  pattern.  Not  that  he's  one  of  those 
perfect  characters  about  whom  there 
isn't  a  thing  wrong,  or  who  is  so  faultless 
that  he  could  easily  be  canonized  the  fol- 
lowing week,  at  least  according  to  his 
publicity.  But  by  and  large,  you'll  have 
to  go  a  long  way  to  find  a  nicer  guy. 

When  we  first  talked  to  Clark,  he  told 
us  all  about  his  new  leading  lady,  De- 
borah Kerr,  and  the  progress  of  his  new- 
est picture,  "The  Hucksters."  He  likes 
both.  Then  he  talked  about  his  Encino 
ranch,  and  his  desire  to  go  to  England 
for  a  visit  with  his  war-made  friends 
as  soon  as  the  living  situation  has  eased 
up  there  a  bit.  But  just  a  few  intimate 
words  about  Clark — no! 

So  out  came  the  little  black  book  of 
memory,  and  we  tracked  down  some  peo- 
ple who  know  him  well,  both  profession- 
ally and  socially,  and  put  the  deal  up  to 
them.  Their  answers  were  more  reveal- 
ing and  gratifying  than  those  of  Mr. 
Gable.  "Of  course!"  they  all  said. 
"There's  no  one  else  we'd  rather  talk 
about!" 

In  all,  we  queried  a  quartet  of  lovely 
ladies.  First  came  Deborah  Kerr,  and 
she  was  followed  by  Jeanette  Mac- 
Donald,  the  famed  MGM  songbird  who 
starred  with  him  in  an  epic  entitled  "San 
Francisco."  After  that  came  Anita  Col- 


by, the  popular  ex-model  known  as  "The 
Face,"  who  has  just  given  up  acting  in 
the  movies  to  serve  as  an  executive 
assistant  to  the  head  of  production  at 
Paramount.  Greer  Garson  was  in  a  rush 
to  get  back  to  her  Pebble  Beach  hideout, 
but  she  paused  long  enough  backstage  to 
part  with  a  few  words  on  her  leading 
man  of  "Adventure." 

"I  came  all  the  way  from  England  to 
make  my  test  with  Mr.  Gable,"  lovely 
Deborah  Kerr  recalled,  "and  naturally  I 
was  terribly  nervous  about  the  whole 
thing.  Tests  are.  the  most  dreadful  thing 
to  do  in  the  whole  world,  anyway,  and 
when  you  add- to  that  the  fact  that  I  was 
to  play  opposite  the  man  who  is  the  idol 
of  the  British  screen,  you  can  under- 
stand how  upset  I  was:  Quite  naturally  I 
wondered  about  him — how  it  would  be  to 
work  with  him,  what  he  would  think  of 
my  acting,  and  most  of  all,  I  worried 
about  how  we  two  would  get  along. 

"Our  first  meeting  was  extraordinary. 
Instead  of  being  aloof,  untouchable  and 
patronizing,  he  immediately  gave  me 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  fellow- 
trouper.  I'd  heard  him  called  'The  King' 
of  the  film  business  often  enough,  but 
never  once  did  he  pull  his  rank  or  set 
himself  up.  Best  of  all,  he  was  as  nervous 
about  the  test  as  I  was,  so  we  struck  up 
a  sympathetic  understanding  right  from 
the  start. 

"When  we  began  the  test,  I  found  it 
extremely  easy  to  work  with  him  because 
of  his  genuine  simplicity,  which  gradually 
put  me  at  my  ease.  He  realized  I  was 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  and  he  did 
everything  to  make  me  welcome.  Under 
those  conditions,  it  was  easy  to  see  why 
the  test  turned  out  to  be  a  cooperative 
success. 


"On  the  opening  day  of  the  shooting, 
he  sent  me  six  dozen  roses  and  a  beauti- 
ful leather-bound  script  book  with  my 
name  inscribed  on  it,  so  do  you  wonder 
that  I  like  him?  He's  most  charming  and 
straightforward,  extremely  hardworking. 

"After  the  fabulous  buildup  I'd  had  on 
him  in  England,  I  was  happy  to  find  him 
utterly  unaffected,  and  even  shy  at  times! 
I  probably  sound  just  like  a  girl  raving 
about  her  favorite  matinee  idol,  but  if 
you  were  to  put  yourself  in  my  position, 
you  couldn't  help  but  appreciate  such  a 
man. 

"He's  very  easy  to  act  with  because  he 
has  a  wonderful  sense  of  timing,  and  a 
fine  reserve  in  his  work.  If  you  'give'  in 
a  scene,  he  gives  too  with  an  immediate 
response,  which  is  something  every  actor 
or  actress  really  cherishes. 

"I  like  his  generous  sense  of  wit,  which 
he  shows  in  such  attractive  ways.  One 
day  we  were  in  the  commissary  just  after 
he  had  returned  from  a  vacation,  and  he 
was  looking  tanned  and  very  fit.  Some- 
one commented  on  this,  and  his  quick 
answer  was,  'Don't  look  now,  chum,  but 
I'm  just  holding  myself  in  because  there 
are  some  studio  executives  here!' 

"See  why  I  enjoy  knowing  him?  Yet 
there's  one  thing  about  him  which  I 
might  describe  as  a  fault,  at  least  from  a 
woman's  point  of  view.  He's  a  stickler 
for  punctuality,  which  is  something 
women  find  difficult  to  understand  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Something  un- 
foreseen always  comes  up  at  the  last 
moment  to  make  us  late.  However,  the 
redeeming  thing  about  this  is  that  he's 
just  as  punctual  as  he  expects  you  to  be. 
Is  that  a  fault?  In  this  case,  I'd  say  that 
what's  sauce  for  the  gander  should  be 
sauce  for  the  goose,  too." 

Not  quite  so  effusive  in  her  admiration 
for  Clark  Gable  is  Jeanette  MacDonald. 
who  is  returning  to  the  screen,  after  ex- 
tensive concert  tours,  in  an  entertaining 
story  called  "The  Birds  and  the  Bees." 
When  she  and  Clark  worked  together, 
they  had  their  minor  differences. 

"We  started  out  on  the  wrong  foot," 
Jeanette  recalled.  "I  wanted  him  for  'San 
Francisco'  but  at  first  he  said  no  because 
there'd  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  wHile  I 
was  singing  on  the  screen.  His  excuse 
was  that  he'd  be  tied  up  for  six  months 
in  another  picture,  but  I  said  I'd  wait. 

"Six  months  later  we  went  to  work, 
and  the  first  day  he  came  to  the  set 
smelling  of  garlic,  and  we  had  a  love 
scene  to  do!  He  wanted  me  to  dislike 
him — in  fact,  he  told  me  so  later  on — 
because  he  didn't  want  to  do  the  film. 
He  was  annoyed  because  I  was  late  for 
the  scene,  but  my  hair  wouldn't  go  right, 
and  it  seemed  that  at  least  a  dozen  other 
things  held  me  up. 

"After  a  while  he  decided  he'd  pun- 
ished me  enough,  drew  up  a  chair,  and 
sat  down  beside  me  in  a  most  friendly 
fashion.  He  asked  me  why  I  had  in- 
sisted on  him,  and  only  him,  for  the  pic- 
ture, so  thinking  I'd  please  hinv  I  said 
that  he  had  the  most  sex-appeal. 

"He  didn't  like  that  at  all!  I  should 
have  been  honest  and  said  that  I  wanted 
him  because  he  was  the  best  actor  for  the 
part,  which  was  the  whole  truth.  I  think 
he's  a  wonderful  actor;  I've  always 
thought  so,  and  I  should  have  told  him 
that  right  from  the  beginning. 
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"I  found  it  hard  to  talk  to  him  at  first 
because  of  our  misunderstanding,  but 
eventually  he  thawed  out.  I  don't  blame 
actors  for  not  wanting  to  work  with  sing- 
ing actresses,  but.  we  solved  that,  too. 
He  had  lots  of  closeups  while  I  was  sing- 
ing. Never  in  my  life  did  I  want  to  work 
with  anyone  as  much  as  T  did  with  Gable, 
and  despite  our  little  problems,  I  think 
we  turned  out  an  excellent  picture.  It 
did  much  for  both  of  us. 

"I'm  the  first  to  admit  that  he's  a 
really  nice  person,  because  everyone  likes 
him.  My  husband  worked  with  him  in 
'Red  Dust'  and  said  often  that  he  liked 
him  because  he  was  a  good  egg.  He  has 
a  terrific  sense  of  humor,  a  keen  mind, 
and  he  has  more  friends  than  anyone  else 
in  town,  including  the  studio  mailman! 

"I  think,  too,  that  he  would  be  a  won- 
derful husband,  because  he  would  have  to 
be  very  much  in  love  to  take  the  step. 
His  marriage  with  Carole  Lombard  was 
one  of  the  idyllic  romances  of  Hollywood, 
and  they  had  genuine  fun  for  24  hours  a 
day.  Just  being  around  them  was  heart- 
warming. 

"Clark  and  I  never  got  to  be  the  good 
friends  I'd  hoped  we'd  be  because  of  our 
poor  beginning,  but  we  straightened  that 
all  out  before  the  picture  was  finished. 
He's  a  definite  he-man,  and  I  sincerely 
hope  he  finds  the  real  happiness  he 
deserves. 

"I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  own  ro- 
mantic problems  at  the  time,  so  I  prob- 
ably missed  much  about  him,  but  there's 
one  more  important  thing  I'll  add  about 
him.  I  always  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  pictures,  and  I  think 
he's  getting  handsomer  every  day!" 

Golden-haired  Anita  Colby  has  never 
worked  with  Clark  on  the  screen,  so  her 
observations  on  him  are  gleaned  from 
the  social  side  of  his.  life.  She  and  Clark 
date  quite  frequently,  and  Anita  knows 
him  from  a  slant  that  naturally  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  his  leading  ladies. 

"I  refer  to  him  as  'The  Tiffany  of  the 
Business'  because  his  good  taste  and  co- 
operation have  won  over  not  only  the 
kids  in  the  rafters,  but  also  the  actors 
working  with  him,"  said  Anita.  "He 
started  at  the  bottom,  learned  a  real 
sense  of  values  and  appreciation,  and.  he 
hasn't  lost  any  of  this  since  he  reached 
the  top. 

"You've  often  heard  it  said  that  he's 
the  most  glamorous  man  in  movies,  and 
it's  true,  because  every  time  we  go  to  a 
party,  even  the  stars  turn  around  to  see 
him.  That's  going  some  in  a  town  where 
there  are  plenty  of  handsome  men!  When 
you're  out  with  him,  you  know  you'll  be 
treated  with  respect,  because  he  never 
leaves  your  side.  He's  not  a  table-hopper, 
and  all  his  attention  is  for  you.  Natural- 
ly women  notice  that.  If  I  see  him  at  a 
social  function  with  someone  else,  he 
gives  me  a  polite  hello,  and  that's  all. 

"I've  never  heard  him  peddle  any  gos- 
sip, or  make  a  derogatory  remark  about 
anyone.  This  may  make  him  sound  too 
good  to  be  true,  but  the  fact  is  that  he 
just  isn't  interested,  mostly  because  he 
realizes  what  harm  such  idle  chatter 
might  cause. 

"He's  a  wonderful  host — one  of  the 
best  I've  ever  seen,  and  that's  something 
for  a  man  who  runs  his  own  house! 
Everything  moves  along  smoothly,  mostly 


because  the  servants  have  been  with  him 
for  a  long  time  and  wouldn't  think  of 
leaving. 

"One  of  the  things  I  like  best  about 
him  is  his  splendid  sense  of  fun.  Hell 
try  anything  that  looks  like  a  pleasant 
lark,  and  which  might  be  something  he 
thinks  you'd  enjoy,  too.  He'll  go  any- 
where that's  new,  eat  an  apple  on  a  stick, 
ride  the  roller-coaster  at  the  beach,  or 
shoot  the  ducks  at  the  shooting  gallery. 
He  makes  you  feel  as  though  you're  out 
with  the  kid  next  door. 

"He's  a  most  fantastic  man  about  the 
search  for  knowledge.  He  reads  vora- 
ciously, and  wants  to  go  everywhere  and 
see  everything.  Yet  despite  all  this,  he's 
quite  a  home-man,  and  his  place  in  En- 
cino  is  a  marvelous  spot. 

"When  I  first  started  dating  him,  I 
thought  I'd  have  to  be  perfect  and  so- 
phisticated, because  I'd  heard  he  was  so 
meticulous.  That  soon  changed,  though, 
because  at  a  party  we  were  having  fun 
with  a  try  at  jitterbugging.  and  he  en- 
joyed it  so  much  he  even  tried  it  himself! 

"I  like  him  because  he  kids  himself, 
and  never  takes  himself  too  seriously. 
He  won't  talk  shop,  which  is  certainly  a 
relief  in  a  shop-talking  town.  Does  all 
this  make  him  sound  too  perfect?  Doesn't 
he  have  any  faults?  Well,  he  doesn't  bite 
his  nails,  but  he's  terribly  sensitive.  Or 
is  that  a  fault?  He's  a  great  one  for 
regimentation  about  himself,  and  he  has 
a  will  power  that  is  really  amazing. 

"He's  so  honest  and  sincere,  and  so 
easy  to  understand  that  at  times  it's 
difficult  to  explain  your  feeling  about 
him.  He  gets  bored  very  easily  with 
inactivity,  and  strives  always  to  keep 
busy  at  something.  Perhaps  he  plays  a 
little  too  much  golf  to  suit  a  woman's 
taste,  but  then  again  that's  simply  a 
matter  of  preference. 

"But  it  all  gets  down  to  the  fact  that 
I,  or  any  other  woman,  wouldn't  date 
him  if  we  didn't  like  and  admire  him. 


Now  you  can  take  your  piano  wherever  you 
go!  The  "accompanist"  above  is  Carole  Lan- 
dis,  aided  by  her  husband,  Horace  Schmidfapp. 


He  gets  a  big  kick  out  of  being  nice  to 
everyone,  which  is  a  fine,  selfless  trait, 
and  people  who  are  terribly  impressed 
with  him,  meet  him  and  to  their  aston- 
ished delight  find  him  disarmingly,  com- 
pletely natural  and  simple." 

Although  Greer  Garson  is  currently 
tied  up  with  several  pictures  on  her 
schedule  of  the  future,  she  has  enjoyed 
working  with  Clark,  because  she  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  act  with  him  again. 
Perhaps  in  a  year  or  so  this  can  be  ar- 
ranged, and  this  team  will  once  again  get 
together.  She  likes  his  self-effacing  sin- 
cerity, and  his  willingness  to  labor  again 
and  again  until  a  scene  comes  out  right 
for  the  cameras.  She,  too,  thinks  he's  an 
excellent  actor  who  knows  his  business, 
and  she  is  impressed  by  his  generous  co- 
operation in  pleasing  both  the  front  office 
and  the  other  stars  with  whom  he  works. 
He  is,  she  says,  a  man  you  don't  soon 
forget. 

Since  Greer  was  the  first  actress  to 
work  with  Clark  after  his  war  service, 
we  asked  if  she  detected  any  great 
change  in  him.  "Y7es,"  she  said,  "but  his 
long  experience  in  movies  soon  put  him 
completely  at  ease  before  the  camera.  A 
tendency  to  severe  jitters  remained  before 
and  during  emotional  scenes,  and  that 
was  something  which  only  increased  one's 
liking  and  respect  for  him  as  a  man  of 
feeling  and  an  actor  of  sincerity.  Clark 
combines  breeziness  and  patience  in  a 
very  pleasant  fashion.  He  is  considerate 
and  kind  to  his  fellow  players,  but  then 
I  never  have  met  with  anything  but  a 
generous  spirit  in  an  actor  or  actress  who 
is  good." 

The  outstanding  thing  Greer  remem- 
bers about  Clark  is  his  sound  sense  of 
values.  "He  has  no  vanity  about  being 
a  famous  movie  star,  he  knows  his  job 
thoroughly,  and  realizes  he's  in  a  busi- 
ness. He  is  more  detached  and  has  a 
better  perspective  than  many  of  us  mum- 
mers. He  has  a  good-humored  line  of 
running  gags  that  kept  the  crew  and  me 
happy  all  through  the  long,  drawn-out 
maneuvers  of  making  'Adventure.'  After 
any  particularly  ludicrous  or  uncomfort- 
able undertaking  in  which  actors  are 
often  involved  on  the  screen,  such  as 
tavern  brawls  or  water-soaked  sequences, 
he  always  had  the  right  quip  to  bring  us 
back  happily  from  these  ordeals.  I  re- 
member a  chicken-stealing  scene  which 
called  for  close  contact  for  hours  with 
some  remarkably  malodorous  birds.  After 
we  had  finally  completed  the  footage, 
Clark  emerged,  grinning  philosophically, 
to  comment.  'Well,  it's  a  living!' 

"Yes."  Greer  concluded.  "You've 
guessed  it.    I  like  the  guy!" 

And  there  you  have  a  cross-sectional 
observation  on  Clark  Gable  as  he  is  pic- 
tured by  four  people  who  know  him  well. 
They  like  him  both  for  his  acting  skill 
and  the  multiple  facets  that  make  up  his 
generous  character  and  personality.  They 
are  voluble  in  praising  him.  and  if  there 
are  qualities  about  him  they  don't  like, 
they  have  to  pause  and  reflect  for  some 
time  before  they  come  up  with  an  answer. 

That  in  itself  is  the  best  tribute  you 
can  pay  Clark  Gable.  He's  a  100%  real 
guy,  who  likes  Hollywood  as  much  as  it 
likes  him.  If  you  ever  meet  him,  it  won't 
take  you  long  to  find  out  that  enlighten- 
ing fact  for  yourself. 
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Introducing  Jean  Simmons 

Continued  from  page  46 


Mrs.  Forster  had  a  hunch  about  Jean 
immediately  she  gave  her  the  first  lesson. 
Here  was  a  girl  who  definitely  "had  some- 
thing," even  if  she  would  never  become  a 
brilliant  dancer;  a  Iresh  youthful  charm 
and  a  gay  personality  and  an  exquisite 
oval  face  which  Mrs.  Forster  saw  was 
photogenically  perfect.  When  she  hap- 
pened to  meet  up  with  a  film  director 
friend,  she  told  him  about  her  new  pupil. 
After  a  lot  of  argument,  he  reluctantly 
agreed  to  give  five  minutes  of  his  time  to 
this  girl  who  had  never  acted  in  her  life. 
When  he  saw  Jean  he  gave  her  an  hour 
and  a  part  on  the  spot. 

So  she  played  Margaret  Lockwood's 
little  sister  in  "Give  Us  the  Moon,"  and 
the  Simmons  family  were  astounded.  "I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  be  any  good,"  Jean 
assured  them  cheerfully,  "and  I  shan't 
care  a  bit  if  I'm  not.  There  are  lots  of 
fine  business  opportunities  anyway." 

But  she  was  so  startlingly  good  that 
the  J.  Arthur  Rank  organization  imme- 
diately gave  her  a  long-term  contract, 
along  with  six  months'  intensive  training 
in  their  studio  school.  Between  lessons 
she  did  a  small  role  in  "Johnny  in  the 
Clouds"  and  the  Queen's  harpist  in 
"Caesar  and  Cleopatra."  While  she  was 
drinking  tea  oh  the  set  one  afternoon 
along  happened  to  come  David  Lean  who 
was  preparing  to  direct  "Great  Expecta- 
tions." For  a  long  moment  he  stood  star- 
ing at  Jean.  Then  he  invited  her  to  play 
the  young  Estella. 

Immediately  the  Dickens  film  had  its 
first  private  viewing  at  the  Denham 
Studios,  the  producers  began  to  compete 
for  Jean.  She  played  the  native  girl, 
Kanchi,  in  "Black  Narcissus,"  and  then 
acted  with  Margaret  Lockwood  again  in 
"Hungry  Hill."  All  the  time  her  educa- 
tion had  to  go  on.  Aida  Forster  proudly 
taught  her  discovery  deportment  and 
helped  her  with  her  English,  French,  and 
literature  studies.  In  the  Rank  school 
she  was  coached  in  dramatic  technique 
and  had  her  voice  intensively  trained  up 
to  two  tones  lighter. 

On  her  seventeenth  birthday  Jean  was 
officially  made  a  star.  She  took  the  lead- 
ing role  of  Caroline  in  "Uncle  Silas," 
grim  macabre  thriller  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  turning  in  a  beautiful  performance 
as  the  terrified  heiress  who  realises  her 
uncle  is  trying  to  murder  her.  Next  came 
a  romantic  modern  girl  in  "The  Woman 
in  the  Hall,"  and  after  that  Jean  secured 
what  every  young  actress  in  Britain  was 
yearningly  calling  The  Part — she  played  . 
Ophelia  in  Laurence  Olivier 's  "Hamlet." 
She'd  never  even  read  the  play,  nor  seen 
Shakespeare  on  the  stage,  so  she  had  to 
take  the  script  home  and  turn  up  "all  the 
funny  old-fashioned  words"  in  the  dic- 
tionary to  see  what  they  meant! 

Now  Jean  is  scheduled  as  the  star  of 
"The  Blue  Lagoon,"  which  has  a  South 
Seas  setting,  hugely  thrilled  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  winter  location  in  Fiji  to  which 
she  will  travel  by  air,  stopping  off  at 
New  York  and  Hollywood  en  route.  She 
would  like  to  meet  Frank  Sinatra — "I'm 
not  really  one  of  his  fans  but  I  do  admire 
the  way  he  puts  his  lines  across" — and 


also  Cary  Grant,  to  see  if  that  dimple  is 
real!  She  hopes  there  will  be  time  for  a 
few  days  in  Boston  too.  "I  do  so  want 
to  meet  all  those  nice  people  that  Edna 
writes  to  us  about." 

What's  she  like,  this  teen-ager  who 
has  shot  to  screen  stardom  in  such  spec- 
tacular fashion?  Not  in  the  least  bit 
conceited  or  spoiled  by  all  her  success. 
Everybody  who  meets  her  begins  by 
formally  addressing  her  as  "Miss  Sim- 
mons." She  wrinkles  that  tip-tilted  nose 
and  begs,  "Just  Jean,  please.  I'm  used 
to  that."  When  her  acting  is  praised  she 
blushes  with  shy  pleasure.  She  still  feels 
surprised  at  what  she  has  achieved,  but 
she  is  eminently  intelligent  and  sensible 
about  it  all.  She  knows  fame  means 
responsibility  too. 

"I've  got  to  work  harder  than  ever 
now,"  she  explains  seriously.  "I  must  if 
I'm  to  keep  what  I've  got  and  become 
a  really  good  actress.  There's  such  a  lot 
to  learn  yet."  She  still  goes  regularly  to 
the  studio  school.  Even  when  she  is 
working  in  a  picture  she  attends  each 
spare  half-day  that  she  isn't  needed  be- 
fore the  cameras. 

Maybe  this  sounds  oddly  grave  for  an 
eighteen-year-old,  but  Jean  is  like  thou- 
sands of  other  young  Londoners,  much 
older  than  her  age  in  experience.  During 
those  important  formative  years  of  ado- 
lescence she  was  living  perilously  in  the 
midst  of  war,  sometimes  suffering  physi- 
cal hardship  and  watching  black-winged 
tragedy  fly  very  close.  It's  given  her  an 
inner  force  of  character,  a  strong  sense 
of  values  which  normally  she  would  not 
have  gained  for  a  number  of  years  yet. 
Because  of  this  balance  she  remains 
serene  and  unaffected,  looking  out  at  the 
future  with  clear  far-seeing  eyes. 

Her  family  training  and  tradition  have 
helped  to  keep  Jean  unquenchably 
natural,  for  she  has  always  lived  the 
simply  quiet  and  utterly  unpretentious 
way  of  the  average  middle-class  English 
girl,  and  still  does  so.  She  takes  her  turn 


At  home  Betty  Grable  has  a  new  daughter, 
Jessica  James,  to  occupy  her  interest  and  time 
— at  20th-Fox  Studio,  "Mother  Wore  Tights." 


at  doing  the  supper  dishes  and  she  knits 
her  own  sweaters  and  she  wouldn't 
dream  of  accepting  a  party  invitation 
without  her  mother's  permission.  She 
uses  no  makeup  off  the  set.  She  wears 
no  jewelry  at  all.  She  doesn't  smoke  or 
drink  alcohol  and  she  won't  until  she  is 
twenty-one.  Her  clothes  are  mainly 
woollies  and  plain  white  shirts  which  she 
wears  with  slacks  or  tailored  tweeds. 
She  has  only  one  pale  blue  evening  gown, 
which  she  puts  on  for  film  premier.es 
under  a  caped  squirrel  coat.  She's  never 
been  to  a  night-club  or  a  fashionable 
restaurant.  She  is  only  allowed  to  stay 
out  late  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  she 
generally  goes  to  the  neighborhood  movie 
theater  or  the  skating-rink.  Her  com- 
panions are  her  secretary-sister  Lorna, 
her  brother  Harold,  who's  an  engineer, 
and  nineteen-year-old  David  with  whom 
she  went  to  school,  the  nearest  approach 
she  has  to  any  "boy  friend."  They  al- 
ways get  home  by  half-past  ten  and  Mrs. 
Simmons  has  tea  and  sandwiches  wait- 
ing. One  Sunday  every  month  Jean 
gives  a  little  party.  Half-a-dozen  other 
youngsters  come  along — they've  known 
Jean  all  her  life  anyway — and  they 
listen  to  swing  records  on  Jean's  gramo- 
phone, which  is  neither  modern  nor  even 
portable  but  just  an  old-fashioned  wood- 
en box  she  has  owned  since  she  was  ten. 
She  adores  Spike  Jones  and  his  City 
Slickers  and  has  a  vast  collection  of 
vocals  sung  by  Archie  Lewis,  the  colored 
crooner  who  is  Britain's  Bing  Crosby. 
Jean  can  sing  quite  well  herself  and  play 
the  piano  capably. 

She  rides  and  swims,  too,  having 
learned  during  her  summer  vacations, 
which  she  has  always  spent  in  a  small 
Somerset  village  with  her  family.  Jean 
is  deeply  devoted  to  her  folks — when 
somebody  suggested  she  could  afford  a 
smart  bachelor-girl  apartment  now,  she 
was  absolutely  horrified.  The  Simmonses 
still  live  in  their  old  suburban  house  and 
they  propose  to  stay  there  at  least  until 
Jean  is  twenty-one.  "Then  we'll  see  if 
her  screen  career  is  really  established  and 
what  we  can  afford,"  explains  Mrs. 
Simmons,  and  Jean  nods  in  full  agree- 
ment. She  usually  does  concur  with  her 
mother's  views.  They  have  much  the 
same  kind  of  temperament  and  frequent- 
ly think  the  same  way. 

So  Jean  still  makes  her  home  happily 
and  contentedly  in  the  semi-detached 
redbrick  villa  in  Cricklewood,  the  only 
concession  to  her  fame  being  the  fact 
that  she  now  has  one  little  room  for  her 
own  study.  She  likes  to  sit  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  open  fire,  learning  her 
lines,  reading  Kipling  and  Dickens  and 
Scott's  historical  novels,  embroidering 
a  cushion-cover  for  her  favorite  over- 
stuffed chair  and  romping  with  Heidi,  a 
black  and  white  dog  of  highly  question- 
able pedigree  that  she  found  lost  on  the 
street  one  wintry  night.  The  room  is 
invariably  in  what  Mrs.  Simmons  de- 
scribes as  "perfect  chaos,"  for  Jean  is 
hopelessly  and  incurably  untidy.  She's 
extremely  fussy  about  her  food,  often 
getting  up  in  the  middle  of  a  meal  and 
leaving  her  plate  barely  touched.  The 
dishes  she  doesn't  like  would  fill  a  book. 
The  only  things  you  can  offer  Jean  in  the 
surety  that  she'll  accept  are  chocolate, 
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ice-cream  and  oranges.  Her  mother  has 
given  up  trying  to  change  her  habits 
now.  Philosophically  she  smiles  and  re- 
marks that  "nobody  is  perfect,  after  all." 

Though  Mrs.  Simmons,  widowed  now, 
keeps  a  strict  eye  upon  her  youngest 
daughter  she  seldom  goes  to  the  studio 
with  Jean.  "Why  should  I?"  she  asks. 
"I  don't  chaperone  Lorna  to  and  from 
her  office."  Brother  Harold  is  usually 
Jean's  escort  on  formal  occasions.  She 
likes  to  help  him  clean  his  motor-cycle 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  She  used  to  go 
for  fast  rides  with  him,  astride  the 
bracket,  until  a  Rank  executive 
happened  to  see  her  one  day  and 
promptly  forbade  it  in  case  of  accidents. 

Jean  doesn't  go  to  the  glamorous 
dances  and  parties  given  for  the  grown- 
up stars,  but  she's  still  immensely  popu- 
lar with  her  fellow  players.  Not  the 
smallest  part  of  her  charm  is  her 
courtesy  and  unfailing  good  manners  and 
her  gentle  respect  for  her  elders,  all  of 
which  she  owes  to  her  mother's  training. 
Directors  appreciate  Jean  because  she  is 
so  "biddable,"  realizing  that  her  strength 
lies  in  doing  exactly  what  she  is  told  to 
the  utmost  of  her  ability.  Sincerely  and 
honestly  she  does  so.  She  never  attempts 
to  portray  a  character  according  to  her 
own  imagination.  She  just  carries  out 
the  instructions  she  is  given.  Gabriel 
Pascal  says  he  has  never  known  any 
other  actress  so  eager  and  willing  to 
nlease  and  so  amazingly  unselfconscious. 
It's  characteristic  of  Jean  that  when 
Laurence  Olivier  told  her  he  had  just 
seen  the  first  rushes  of  her  scenes  in 
"Hamlet,"  she  didn't  ask  him  whether 
she  was  good;  she  only  said,  "I  hope  you 
w.ere  satisfied."  Larry  assured  her  he 
was,  and  she  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and 
relief.  There's  a  strong  streak  of  sensi- 
tiveness under  Jean's  smiling  exterior 
3nd  she  often  worries  inwardly  about  her 
work,  so  anxious  to  do  her  best  that 
she's  apt  to  lie  awake  at  night  wondering 
how  she  can  improve  herself. 

Probably  this  feeling  will  disappear 
with  time,  as  Jean  gains  more  experience 
and  added  confidence.  Certainly  J.  Ar- 
thur Rank  and  his  executives  have  no 
doubt  whatever  concerning  the  future 
that  stretches  out  before  this  fresh, 
young,  typically  English  girl  with  the 
inborn  ability  for  natural  acting.  Already 
she  has  developed  considerably  since  she 
played  the  frosty  little  Estella  and  the 
naughtv  Kanchi.  Now  she  is  successfully 
encompassing  far  wider  emotional  roles, 
carrying  her  films  on  her  own  slim 
shoulders  just  as  the  star  actress  must. 
She  has  a  special  studio  secretary  to  cope 
with  her  vast  fan  mail  and  she's  made 
her  first  personal  appearance  and  held  an 
official  publicity  reception  in  her  dress- 
in  s-room.  A  new  type  of  rose  has  been 
named  after  her,  and  the  perky  bonnet 
«he  wore  in  "Uncle  Silas"  has  set  a  mil- 
linery style. 

But  with  her  quiet  good  sense  to  guide 
her,  her  mother  to  advise  and  her  family 
to  love  and  tease  her,  Jean  Simmons  is 
still  unspoiled  and  unsophisticated  as  she 
blooms  into  her  beautiful  womanhood. 
Tt's  likely  to  remain  "Just  Jean,  please" 
for  quite  a  ]ong  time  ye^  a  happy  hall- 
mark for  the  most  unusual  little  star  who 
Shines  in  the  British  studios. 
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Continued  from  page  38 


the  Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for 
Cancer  Research.  Bravo!  (Columbia) 

ELLA  FITZGERALD:  "Oh,  Lady  Be 
Good,"  "Flyin'  Home" — Whee-e-e!  Pud- 
dles of  purple  passion!  The  queen  of  'em 
all  comin'  on  like  the  Hound  of  the 
Baskervilles  on  a  coupla  great  scat  sides 
made  long  ago  but  just  out.  After  these 
knock  you  out,  you'll  realize  why  Ella's 
the  singer's  favorite  singer.  Gal  uses  her 
voice  like  an  instrument  and  gets  rid  of 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  stuff  you've 
ever  sopped  up.  Makes  you  glad  you've 
got  ears.  Grab  it  quick,  Dick,  'cause  it's 
a  classic  sure  as  this  is  Screenland,  my 
favorite  movie  mag.  (Decca) 

JOHNNY  MERCER  AND  THE 
FIED  PIPERS:  The  Georgia  Cracker's 
on  the  lacquer!  Chirpin'  'bout  a  neigh- 
boring state's  capitol  where  everything  is 
classy,  "Tallahassee."  S'from  Paramount's 
"Variety  Girl."  Get  on  the  other  side  of 
J.M.  and  the  Pipers  for  a  revival  'bout 
the  chick  who'll  never  double  dealya — 
"Cecelia"!  Hey,  does  your  mother  know 
you're  out,  Cecelia?  How  about  you, 
Bedelia?  Et  vows,  Ophelia.  And  you  too, 
Amelia!  T'will  stealya!  (Capitol) 

GEORGIA  GIBBS:  Her  nibs  gets  rid 
of  a  mean  lyric  set  to  the  jazz  classic, 
"Ballin'  The  Jack."  Georgia'll  gorge  ya 
with  this,  Sis.  Really  butters  your  hear- 
ing aid.  First  you  put  your  left  foot  over 
here,  then  you  put  the  other  way  out 
here.  Then  you  "Ball  the  Jack."  See? 
You've  caught  Ga.  all  summer  with  Dave 
Rose  on  the  Eddie  Cantor  summer  re- 
placement show.  Give  Miss  Gibbs  a 
twist  for  some  honey  from  "Welcome 
Stranger,"  "As  Long  As  I'm  Dreaming." 
Tasty  pastry!  (Majestic) 

JOHNNY  DESMOND:  M-m-m  void 
the  Creamer!  Hope  you  saw  Desmo  with 
Ray  Anthony  and  F.R.  in  the  Columbia 
short,  "Thrills  of  Music."  Well,  this  is 
J.D.'s  freshest  cookie  and  'tis  liquid  and 
silky.  The  Page  Cavanaugh  trio  lays 
down  the  sharps  and  flats  and  Johnny 
turns  on  the  pipes  for  a  brace  of  beauties, 
"Just  Plain  Love,"  and  "If  It's  True." 
(He  may  be  singin'  in  London  by  the 
time  you  see  this) .  Hit  me  with  a  moon- 
beam and  call  me  electronic!  (Victor) 

MARGARET  WHITING:  Oh,  clap 
feet!  A  whole  fat  album  of  the  appealing 
squealing  of  my  pet  bon  bon,  Maggie. 
Wherein  she  wraps  those  lovely  tonsils 
all  around  some  gorgeous  Rodgers  and 
Hart  tunes.  S'called  "Margaret  Whiting 
sings  Rodgers  and  Hart."  And  HOW  she 
does!  Avec  distinction,  warmth  and 
dreelsprail.  The  latter,  'specially.  There's 
"I  Didn't  Know  What  Time  It  Was," 
"My  Romance,"  "My  Heart  Stood  Still," 
"This  Can't  Be  Love,"  "Little  Girl  Blue," 
"My  Funny  Valentine,"  "Lover"  and 
"Thou  Swell."  And  thou  art,  Maggie. 
Loveya!  (Capitol  album  BD  51) 

COUNT  BASIE:  The  kid  from  Red 
Bank,  New  Jersey,  and  a  barrel  of 
bounce.  I  mean  the  bounce  that  counts. 
Taps  Miller.  Ted  Donnelly  and  the  Basie 
crew  go  rockin'  on  "I  Ain't  Mad  at 
You,"  with  some  infectious  scat  by  Taps. 
Flip  spots  some  vocal  gushing  by  Jimmy 
Rushing,  about  "The  Jungle  King,"  but 


nothing  much  happens.  First  side's  the 
better.  (Victor) 

LOUIS  PRIMA:  The  man  who  plays 
pretty  for  you  the  people  is  cast  as 
"Luigi"  and  his  distaff  chirp — Cathy  Al- 
len— as  "Cecelia"  in  the  title  song  from 
his  new  pancake  of  the  same  name.  Very 
cacchetori!  Miss  Allen  is  yallen  all  by 
herself'on  the  other  cheek — "There's  That 
Lonely  Feeling  Again."  Sweet  on  the 
audio  flap.  (Majestic) 

FRANK  SINATRA:  "I  Have  But  One 
Heart,"  "Aintcha  Ever  Comin'  Back." 
Si,  si,  the  senor  from  Hoboken  bakes  a 
bi-lingual  baritone  into  his  latest  waffle, 
soulfully  breathing,  "I  Have  But  One 
Heart"  in  two  tongues  for  the  price  of 
one — English  and  Italian.  Comes  from 
the  folk  song,  "O  Marenariello."  A  nice 
aria,  Maria,  by  Nancy's  daddy.  First 
thing  you  know,  the  Met'll  be  after  him. 
Turn  around,  Franklin — we  wanna  dig 
the  one  you  made  with  the  Pied  Pipers, 
by  special  permission  of  Capitol  Records, 
"Aintcha  Ever  Comin'  Back,  Aintcha." 
Super  mellow,  fellow.  Memories  of  the 
days  with  T.D.  (Columbia) 

DINAH  SHORE  AND  WOODY 
HERMAN:  You  think  Nancy's  daddy 
has  a  monopoly  on  Mrs.  Montgomery. 
"Move  over,  thin  one,  and  lemme  put  my 
arm  around  her,"  says  Woodrow,  "we 
wanna  couple  up,  too."  And  they  do. 
And  go  together  like  cherry  and  coke 
and  copy  of  Screenland.  Once  more 
Fla.'s  Chamber  of  Commerce  shows  its 
pearly  teeth  as  Dinah  and  Woody  point 
their  southwards  toward  "Tallahassee." 
You  can  smell  the  hoe  cake,  hominy  and 
sassaffras  tea!  T'other  cheek's  real  cute. 
Philosophy,  hey!  "The  bigger  the  fish  is 
the  harder  it  is  to  catch — "  NATCH: 
"The  sweeter  the  berry,  the  thicker  the 
berry  patch—"  NATCH!  Dinah  and 
Woody — onto  them  be  sure  to  latch — 
NATCH!  Be  you  spinster  or  batch! 
(Columbia) 

DICK  HAYMES:  "Je  Vous  Aime," 
"Stranger  Things  Have  Happened." 
Every  time  Richard  opens  that  mouth 
out  comes  more  caramel,  ma  cherie,  these 
two  lumps  from  "Copacabana."  Buddy 
Clark  and  Andy  Russell  also  made  the 
first  side.  Trying  for  another  "Mamselle." 
(Decca) 

DINAH  SHORE:  Honest,  this  Mrs. 
Montgomery  makes  you  wish  for  4  ears 
for  hearing  and  6  hands  for  clapping! 
Curls  her  silken  throat  around  Al  Jol- 
son's  sequel  to  the  "Anniversary  Song," 
another  lovely  waltz,  "All  My  Love." 
Comes  from  a  melody  by  Emil  Waldteu- 
fel.  He  and  Ivanovivi  did  pretty  well  this 
year.  Dinah's  got  trouble  on  the  back, 
"I'm  Gonna  Wait  a  Little  Longer  for 
That  Never-On-Time  Baby  of  Mine." 
Was  s'posed  to  meet  him  at  quarter  to 
seven,  here  it  is  past  nine.  Should  she 
wait  or  do  you  think  it's  a  standup,  Mr. 
Anthony?  I  think  he's  been  diggin'  this 
new  cookie  and  couldn't  break  away. 
Tres  cute  and  solid  to  boot.  Two  other 
goodies  are  "I'm  So  Right  Tonight"  and 
"I  Wish  I  Didn't  Love  You  So."  with 
Sonny  Burke  laying  down  the  background 


sharps  and  flats.  Keep  bakin'  'em,  south'n 
gal,  I'm  still  hungry!  (Columbia) 

VAUGHN  MONROE:  "Tallahassee," 
"I  Wish  I  Didn't  Love  You  So,"  "All  of 
Me,"  "I  Kiss  Your  Hand,  Madame." — 
Vaughn ie  boy  oils  up  the  muscles  of  that 
he-man  baritone  aided  and  abetted  by 
locomotive  whistles  and  toots  and  stuff 
from  the  Moon  Maids  in  another  nod  to 
Talla.  Fla.  Backside's  from  "Perils  of 
Pauline,"  but  the  villain  never  made  her 
dig  stuff  like  this,  or  the  other  two, 
lucky  gal.  (Victor) 

ALVINO  REY:  Hey!  Somebody  left 
the  faucet  on!  I  can't  stand  that  sound 
— "Bloop,  bleep,  bloop,  bleep — call  the 
plumber!  I  can't  sleep!"  All  I  can  do  is 
count  movie  stars — Lana,  Rita,  bloop 
bleep,  Esther,  Hedy,  bloop  bleep,  Ingrid, 
Jennifer — somebody  shut  it  off!  Alvino, 
you  do  it!  Rocky  Coluccio,  piano  man  in 
the  band,  turns  it  on,  the  vocal  I  mean,  in 
Frank  Loesser's  new  novelty  which  is 
probably  wearing  you  out,  drop  by  drop. 
T'other  side  of  this  spigot  pours  out  lots 
of  that  Rey  guitar  in  samba  rhythm.  He 
could  leave  the  faucet  on  all  the  time  if 
this  kind  of  stuff  comes  out.  (Capitol) 

WOODY  HERMAN:  That  water's 
still  bloopin'  and  bleepin'  and  Woody's 
version  is  tres  cute.  He,  too,  is  sleepless. 
Musta  been  that  clam  soup  he  had. 
Flipover's  a  valid  ballad,  "Baby,  Come 
Home,"  'bout  a  lonesome  guy  pleadin' 
for  his  chick  to  return  to  their  domicile. 
Probably  to  fix  that  spigot!  (Columbia) 

MEL  TORME:  Ah-h-h,  another  ladle- 
ful  of  butterscotch  by  the  Velvet  Fog, 
who  just  completed  a  smash  engagement 
at  New  York's  famed  Copacabana,  Anna, 
and  gave  everyone  Torme  poisoning.  His 
pix  for  MGM,  "Good  News,"  will  be  un- 
reeling any  day  now  and  the  blond  boy 
does  three  songs  in  it.  On  this  pancake, 
the  little  wow  wraps  that  wonderfully 
foggy  larynx  around  "One  For  My  Baby" 
and  "A  Little  Kiss  Each  Morning." 
Sheer  witchery!  You'll  be  digging  a  little 
Torme  each  day.  (Musicraft) 

LES  BROWN:  "Sentimental  Journey." 
The  kid  of  renown  is  carrying  a  fresh 
album  around  with  him  on  his  journey 
around  the  eagle's  nest  these  days,  which 
is  not  sentimental  at  all.  The  journey,  I 
mean.  Title  comes  from  Les'  record- 
smashing  cookie  with  Doris  Day,  who's  a 
big  mo'om  picture  star  now.  You'll  soon 
dig  her  in  the  new  Technicolor  picture 
"Romance  in  High  C."  And  that's  just 
one  cracker  in  the  album,  Lum.  There's 
Butch  Stone  avec  the  truism,  "A  Good 
Man  Is  Hard  to  Find,"  "Twilight  Time," 
"Bizet  Has  His  Day,"  "Mexican  Hat 
Dance,"  "Leap  Frog,"  Les'  theme;  "Out 
of  Nowhere,!'  and  newie,  "Daybreak 
Serenade."  Nice  addition  to  your  wax 
library,  Mary.  (Coumbia  C  131) 

TONY  MARTIN  :  Come  with  me  to 
the  Casbah!  There  we  will  glim  Tony 
Martin  as  Pepe  Le  Moko,  with  that  nice 
bit  of  scenery  in  any  country,  Yvonne  de 
Carlo,  doing  Hedy's  part.  I'm  not  just 
woofin'.  Tony  has  formed  his  own  movie 
company  to  do  a  musical  version  of 
"Algiers,"  dears.  He's  warming  up  the 
eppiglottus  with  his  newest  wafer,  "Too 
Marvelous  for  Words,"  and  "Aintcha 
Ever  Comin'  Back."  Pleasant,  peasant. 
<  Victor ) 

HOT!! 

BILLIE    HOLIDAY:    "More  Than 
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You  Know,"  "Sugar" — Hooray  for  Co- 
lumbia! Another  great  reissue  by  Lady 
Day!  Didn't  even  know  she  made  'em, 
but  are  they  welcome!  "Sugar"  is  the 
old  Dixieland  tune  done  in  the  tasteful 
tempo  of  "Miss  Brown  to  You"  and 
"What  a  Little  Moonlight  Can  Do." 
Lady '11  knock  you  out  on  "More  Than 
You  Know."  Puts  water  on  your  knees! 
An  all-star  group  including  Teddy  Wil- 
son, Benny  Goodman  and  others  are  be- 
hind Billie  on  these.  Then  there's  her 
Commodore  cookie  of  "I'm  Yours"  and 
"My  Old  Flame."  Whatta  good  deal, 
Neil!  There's  Eddie  Heywood  on  piano, 
Doc  Cheatham,  trumpet,  Lem  Davis, 
alto  sax,  Vic  Dickenson,  trombone,  John 
Simmons,  bass,  and  Big  Sid  Catlett, 
drums.  Teddy  Walters  plays  guitar  on 
"My  Old  Flame."  (He's  the  singer  in 
"Thrills  of  Music"  with  F.R.  and  Boyd 
Rayburn  and  his  orchestra.  Look  for  it, 
incident.)  Billie's  like  peanuts.  More 
you  eat,  more  you  want.  Just  watch  for 
a  whole  albumful  of  cookies  by  Miss 
Hobday.  T'will  be  reviewed  next  month. 
These'll  warm  you  up.  (Columbia  and 
Commodore) 

IKE  QUEBEC:  Lend  that  hearing  flap 
to  the  delicious  tenor  sax  of  Ike  Quebec 
in  his  new  Blue  Note  albumful  of  six 
goodies.  Whatta  warm  tone,  rich  and 
sensitive.  Great  guys  along  with  him,  too. 
Jonah  Jones,  trumpet;  Tyree  Glenn, 
trombone;  Roger  Ramirez,  piano,  Oscar 
Pettiford,  bass;  and  J.  C.  Heard,  drums; 
'Keg'  Johnson,  trombone;  Tiny  Grimes, 
guitar;  Grachan  Moncur,  bass;  Buck 
Clayton,  trumpet;  Dave  Rivera,  piano; 
Nap  Allen,  guitar;  Milton  Hinton,  bass. 
Different  groups  on  different  sides.  Ike 
is  magnificent  on  two  slow,  soulful  solos, 
"If  I  Had  You"  and  "Dolores."  and 
comes  on  like  my  new  Buick  on  "Topsy," 
"Cup-Mute  Clayton,"  which  spots  the 
trumpet  man  of  the  same  name,  "Hard 
Tack,"  and  "Sweethearts  on  Parade." 
Ike's  a  fine  artist  and  these  biscuits  are 
worth  an  honored  place  on  vour  shelf, 
elf.  (Blue  Note  album  102) 

MUGGSY  SPANLER  AND  HIS  RAG- 
TIMERS:  Latch  on  to  that  biting  horn 
of  Muggsy  Spanier,  finding  itself  in  very 
good  company  on  this  noveau  bit  of  fine 
rutted  wax.  There's  Pee  Wee  Russell, 
clarinet;  Miff  Mole  on  trombone;  Boomie 
Richmond,  tenor  sax;  Eddie  Condon, 
guitar;  Gene  Schroeder,  piano;  Bob  Hag- 
gart,  bass;  and  George  Wettling.  drums. 
All  go  for  a  nice  ride  on  "Riverside 
Blues"  and  "Rosetta."  (Commodore) 

NELLIE  LUTCHER:  "The  Lady's  in 
Love  with  You,"  "Hurry  on  Down." 
Meet  Nellie  Lutcher,  another  new  Capitol 
recording  star  on  its  Americana  label, 
Mabel.  She  takes  over  the  joint  lock, 
stock,  and  barrelhouse,  just  she,  her 
tonsils,  and  her  piano.  Play  these  at  least 
twice  before  you  make  up  your  little 
mind,  'cause  this  chick's  much  different 
than  anything  you've  dug  in  eras.  Then, 
wham!  It  getscha  like  the  witches  got 
Macbeth — infectious,  humorous,  delight- 
ful! Knocks  me  out!  (Capitol) 

DUKE  ELLINGTON— THE  EL- 
LINGTON SPECIAL:  Come  and  grab 
it,  Duke  fans.  I  mean  you  millions.  Brand 
new  album  of  Ellingtonia,  Caledonia,  and 
it  wants  to  ownya,  and  vice  versa.  Excit- 
ing news  for  jazz  fans,  'cause  these 
rookies  have  never  been  issued  before 


Roy  Rogers  greets  Allan  "Rocky"  Lane  on  set. 

and  every  one's  a  classic.  They  were 
waxed  in  the  early  and  middle  thirties 
when  Duke's  band  was  at  its  peak. 
There's  "Tough  Truckin"  and  "Indigo 
Echoes"  by  the  sextet — Rex  Stewart. 
Johnny  Hodges,  Harry  Carney,  Duke, 
Wellman  Braud  and  Billv  Taylor — and 
"T.T.  ON  Toast,"  "I  Don't  Know  Why 
I  Love  You  So,"  "Blue  Mood,"  "Delta 
Bound,"  vocal  by  Ivy  Anderson,  '^Clouds"1 
in  My  Heart"  and  "Slippery  Horn,"  by 
the  whole  band.  Hats  off  to  Columbia  for 
making  these  rare  etchings  available. 
Keep  'em  coming!  (Columbia  C  127) 
^  JULIA  LEE:  "Porter's  Love  Song," 
"Since  I've  Been  With  You."  'Nother  gal 
who  sings  and  plays — Julia  Lee  from 
Kansas  City — completely  different  from 
Nellie  Lutcher,  but  just  as  knocked  out 
and  'gone.'  The  "Porter's  Love  Song," 
the  one  he  sings  to  the  chambermaid,  is 
one  of  James  F.  Johnson's  many  compo- 
sitions and  the  flip's  a  ballad  with  Miss 
Lee  getting  way  down  under  this  one, 
right  from  the  floor,  Eleanor.  Gal's 
wonderful!  (Capitol) 

FROM  THE  MAN  IN  GRAY: 

And  where  is  your  letter,  hey?  Don't 
tell  me  there's  nothing  you  want  to  ask 
about  singers,  musicians  and  bands  and 
the  records  they  bake.  Well,  come  on. 
lay  some  linen  on  me.  Knock  it  to  F.R. 
c/o  Screexlaxd,  and  the  best  ones'll  be 
answered  right  on  these  pages.  I'm 
waitin!  Here's  one  from  a  good  rascal: 

Dear  Fred, 

What's  Johnny  Long's  theme  song? 
He's  my  favorite  bandleader.  What's  his 
home  town,  is  he  married  and  who's  his 
girl  singer?  And  is  she  married? 
Sincerely, 
Frances  Long,  Wboster,  Ohio 

Dear  Fran, 

Whatta  lotta  info  you  want.  S'all  right, 
tho,  I  love  it.  Just  fire  away.  "Shanty  in 
Old  Shanty  Town"  is  J.  L.'s  theme,  on  a 
Decca  record,  he's  from  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
and  is  chained  to  a  former  Conover 
model.  His  canary  is  Francey  Laine,  a 
dilly  of  a  filly  who's  still  playing  the  field. 
Write  to  General  Artists  Corp.,  N.Y.C.. 


for  Johnny's  itinerary.  They'll  tellva. 

Recordially,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred, 

Tony  Martin  sends  me.  Hear  he's  re- 
cording for  a  new  company.  Can  you 
help  me  out? 

Sincerely, 
Ann  Fowler,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

Dear  Ann. 

He  used  to  wax  for  Mercury,  but  is 
now  with  Victor,  and  his  latest  cookie 
was  reviewed  a  page  or  two  back.  Gives 
you  goose  bumps  when  he  sings,  nest  ce 
fas? 

Recordially,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred, 

Enjoyed  your  short  with  Johnny 
Desmond,  "Thrills  of  Music,"  and  want 
some  more  info  about  him.  I've  been 
following  his  career  since  he  was  singing 
with  the  Army  Air  Force  Band^  but  be- 
fore that,  what?  Also,  what  are  his  new 
cookies?  Thanx  for  the  swell  pix  of 
Desmo  in  your  column.  It's  the  first  I've 
seen  since  he  let  his  hair  grow. 
As  ever, 

Miriam  Busch,  Ozone  Park,  L.  I. 

Dear  Miriam, 

'Twas  kicks  working  with  Johnny  in 
"Thrills  of  Music"  and  I  hope  you  watch 
for  the  next  one  with  Boyd  Rayburn  and 
Teddy  Walters  and  F.R. 

Before  the  war,  Johnny  was  the  fea- 
tured vocalist  with  Gene  Krupa's  or- 
chestra. 'Member?  His  newest  record  is 
reviewed  a  coupla  pages  back.  Go  back 
and  read  it.  You  don't  want  me  to  repeat 
myself,  do  you? 

Recordially,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred, 

I  bought  the  'Duel  in  The  Sun"  al- 
bum and  love  the  song  Lewt  sings. 
"Nights  are  long,  oh  so  long  on  the 
prairie,"  etc.  Is  there  a  recording  of  that 
by  Tony  Martin?  Who  did  make  it  if  he 
didn't?  And  where  can  I  buy  "Heaven 
Can  Wait"  and  "You  Showed  Me  The 
Way,"  which  were  popular  about  1938? 

Sincerely, 
Jeanne  Smith,  Progress,  Penna. 

Dear  Jeanne, 

The  song  Lewt  sings  is  "Gotta  Get  Me 
Somebody  to  Love"  and  was  made  by 
Tommy  Dorsey  with  Stuart  Foster  sing- 
ing. Don't  think  Tony  did  it  on  record. 
But  lots  of  people  did  and  your  nearest 
jump  dump  has  'em.  "Heaven  Can 
Wait"  and  "You  Showed  Me  The  Way" 
were  waxed  by  T.  D.  and  Jack  Leonard 
way  back,  and  certainly  were  great!  Best 
thing  to  do  is  haunt  all  the  wax  works 
you  can  and  hope  for  the  best.  Maybe 
Victor'U  reissue  these  one  of  these  days. 

Recordially,  F.R. 

And  that's  the  mail.  Gail.  What's  your 
pleasure,  treasure?  Well,  lemme  hear 
from  you  or  I'll  hit  you  with  my  bean- 
bag.  Address  Fred  Robbins,  Screexlanj, 
37  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City. 
N.  Y.  We'll  answer  everything  from 
when  Louis  Armstrong  was  born  to  who 
was  Vaughn  Monroe's  singing  teacher. 
Don't  forget  to  dig  the  Columbia  Record 
Shop  every  week  as  well  as  the  Teen- 
timers'  Club,  with  Gordon  MacRae  and 
F.R.,  and  "Thrills  of  Music"  at  your 
local  theater  shortly.  See  you  back  here 
npxt  month.  Take  it  slow. 
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I  murmured  something  inane  in  an- 
swer to  this  oddly  philosophical  statement 
and  a  little  further  on  when  we  came  to 
a  terrace,  Mr.  Cotten  said,  "I  built  both 
the  walls  and  this  terrace,  but  something 
went  wrong  when  I  mixed  the  cement. 
See  that  line  right  down  the  center  of 
the  terrace  floor?  The  cement  dried  a 
different  color  halfway  across  and  it 
looks  terrible.  Someday  I'll  have  to  do 
something  about  it." 

Mr.  Cotten  contemplated  the  terrace 
Jie  built  with  his  own  hands,  those 
same  hands  that  have  held  Jennifer 
Jones',  Ingrid  Bergman's  and  Loretta 
Young's,  while  I  contemplated  Joseph 
Cotten  the  movie  lover  as  both  a  handy 
man  around  the  house  and  a  perfection- 
ist. It's  a  startling  combination. 

After  three  minutes  of  silence  Mr. 
Cotten,  with  an  invitation  to  go  indoors, 
opened  a  door  behind  us  and  we  walked 
into  a  beautiful,  long  and  restful  living 
room.  Of  Spanish  descent,  a  tremendous 
fireplace  rose  to  the  ceiling,  and  all 
across  one  end  of  the  room,  there  were 
nothing  but  bookcases. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  master  into 
the  house,  things  started  happening.  A 
colored  butler  slid  in  and  out  with  a 
bowl  of  ice,  a  black  cat  with  four  white 
feet  jumped  into  my  lap,  and  my  host 
started  mixing  martinis.  While  he  slowly 
stirred  the  drinks  he  proceeded  to  tell 
me  the  history  of  his  cat,  of  whom  he 
is  very  fond. 

"You  know  cats  aren't  really  cold  and 
heartless,  Miss  Pritchett.  They  just 
don't  care  about  anyone.  They  use  peo- 
ple, and  hate  to  have  fun  made  of  them. 
Cats  don't  think  much  of  people."  With 
this  statement  Mr.  Cotten,  still  wearing 
his  baseball  cap,  (of  which  he  is  also 
very  fond)  walked  over  to  a  deep  red 
couch  and  settled  himself.  "Our  cat  was 
named  Leone  and  then  we  had  the  shock 
of  our  lives.  We  discovered  she  is  a  man! 
Now  we  try  to  call  her  Leo  to  restore 
her  masculine  pride,  but  we  never  quite 
succeed. 

"We  have  an  Irish  setter,  too,  who  is 
very  polite,"  he  continued.  "He  speaks 
to  everyone."  With  that  an  Irish  setter 
named  Jack  came  into  the  room  and 
spoke  to  me  so  I  considered  that  I  was 
"in." 

Joseph  Cotten,  other  than  displaying 
great  handy  man  talents  out  of  doors,  is 
a  person  who  notices  everything  about  a 
house  inside.  He  told  of  how,  upon  mov- 
ing into  this  house,  the  room  we  were 
sitting  in  was  upside  down.  It  had  a  bei°e 
floor  and  dav'c  reilin<*.  He  exnprimented. 
and  after  painting  the  beams  with  light. 
pn\vd",-v  paint,  wined  Hie  oai^t  '>ff  a"d 
the  ceiling  came  out  pickled.  "But  now  it 
looks  too  much  like  a  leopard  skin,"  he 
said,  and  proceeded  to  take  a  sip  of  his 
drink. 

While  he  sat  across  from  me,  T  thought 
what  a  long  wav  this  gond-lo-king  and 
abrupt  man  had  come.  Strai<rht  out  of 
the  land  below  the  Mason  Dixon  line, 
the  same  country  where  "Short'nin' 
Bread"  is  oueen.  to  Miami  this  blond 
boy  went.  Here  he  displayed  any  number 
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of  varied  talents  from  selling  potato 
salad  to  working  on  a  leading  newspaper. 
When  Miami  no  longer  satisfied  him,  he 
hied  himself  to  New  York  to  be  an  actor 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  Up  in  the  big  city 
his  shoes  wore  a  little  thin  of  sole,  but 
eventually  after  good  and  bad  breaks, 
Hollywood  called  to  him  and  placed  him 
on  the  top  of  the  heap. 

So,  after  all  of  this  travelling  along 
the  rocky  road  to  success,  there  he  sat 
in  the  house  he's  rebuilding,  pushing  his 
beloved  cap  forward  and  then  back  off 
the  curly  hair  that  many  a  feminine 
movie-goer  has  longed  to  run  her  fingers 
through. 

Mr.  Cotten  is  one  of  the  most  self- 
possessed  and  assured  men  in  Hollywood. 
Some  term  this  great  self-confidence  con- 
ceit, but  it  isn't.  He  merely  knows  what 
he  has  and  what  it's  worth,  which  is  not 
conceit,  just  good  business.  After  all,  he 
is  his  own  product. 

He  speaks  slowly  and  deliberately, 
looking  at  you  all  the  time  with  a  direct 
and  amused  expression.  Beyond  all  this, 
he  has  a  sense  of  humor  that  is  so  dry 
at  times,  you  feel  as  if  he's  about  to 
laugh  at  you.  At  times  I  think  he  does! 
He  is  a  charmer,  this  curly-headed  ex- 
potato  salad  salesman. 

Mr.  Cotten  is  also  a  frustrated  radio 
lover.  I  say  frustrated  because  being  a 
movie  star  doesn't  permit  him  to  work 
on  the  radio  as  much  as  he  would  like 
to.  I  casually  mentioned  the  fact  that  I 
liked  his  latest  "Suspense"  show  on' 
which  he  is  a  regular  performer,  and 
then  for  two  hour's  I  listened. 

His  great  love  for  radio  was  caused 
when  earlier  in  his  life  after  the  potato 
salad  spell  and  a  bit  of  paint  selling,  the 
air  waves  bought  his  bread  and  butter. 
Of  this  time  in  his  career,  Joe  Cotten 
says  he  had  been  broke  so  long  he  didn't 
remember  whether  nickels  were  round  or 
square. 

In  telling  the  story  in  his  own  amusing 
fashion,  he  said,  "I  was  the  first  real 
stock  company  of  radio.  It  was  called 
the  School  of  the  Air,  and  the  cast  all 
turned  out  to  be  top  people.  Agnes 
Moorehead,  Richard  Whorf,  myself,  only 
to  mention  a  few,  were  the  regulars. 
Every  day  we  did  a  different  show  until 
CBS  put  the  show  off  the  air. 

"Out  here  'Suspense'  is  one  of  my 
favorite  shows  because-I  love  those  grue- 
some mysteries,  especially  if  the  story 
has  a  silly  touch  to  it.  The  other  day  I 
did  one  and  the  touch  was  so  foolish  it 
made  the  show  twice  as  horrible.  I  killed 
a  man  and  then  being  a  nice  person  at 
heart,  I  wished  the  corpse  a  'Merry 
Christmas'." 

As  he  talked  I  realized  how  perfect  his 
voice  was  for  a  villain.  There  is  a  very 
interesting  dead  and  cold  quality  to  the 
tone  that  comes  over  the  air  in  a  way  to 
scare  the  quills  off  a  porcupine.  In  person, 
the  broad  grin  that  flashes  on  and  off  his 
features  takes  the  killer  quality  away. 

Getting  back  to  radio,  Mr.  Cotten 
acted  out  one  of  his  favorite  parts.  He 
once  had  to  play  the  part  of  two  brothers 
and  so  two  microphones  were  needed  to 
give  the  proper  affect.  The  audience  was 
kept  outside,  for  the  entire  illusion  would 
have  been  spoiled  if  they  could  have 
=<  cn  what  went  on  inside  the  studio.  It 


looked  like  a  race  between  Joseph  Cotten 
and  Joseph  Cotten. 

In  the  final  act  the  brothers  had  to 
have  a  fight  with  each  other.  To  accom- 
plish this  Joe  ran  back  and  forth  from 
one  mike  to  the  other.  In  the  first  mike 
he  would  say  in  a  snarling  voice,  "Take 
that,  you  so-and-so!"  A  run  across  stage 
to  the  other  mike  and  Joe  as  brother 
number  two  would  gasp,  "Ouch!"  After 
a  hundred-yard  dash  to  mike  number 
one,  Joe  as  the  first  brother  would  say, 
"You're  choking  me!"  Across  stage 
again  at  a  tear  and  Joe  as  brother  num- 
ber two  would  yell,  "That's  just  what  I 
mean  to  do."  To  say  the  least  it  was  a 
confusing  part,  and  Joe  was  carried  off- 
stage having  won  the  title  for  the  fastest 
race  in  radio — against  not  only  time,  but 
himself. 

You  see  it  was  long  ago  that  Joseph 
Cotten  decided  to  be  an  actor,  and  the 
road  he  took  was  a  winding  one.  He 
stopped  off  to  play  professional  football 
at  $25.00  per  game,  and  when  in  Miami 
organized  a  little  theater  group  that 
caused  lots  of  comment.  As  he  so  aptly 
put  it,  "Working  on  the  paper  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  a  cinch  to  get  good 
reviews  for  my  plays." 

Several  years  later,  after  Joe  had  mar- 
ried Leonore  Kip,  he  met  the  man  from 
Mars,  Orson  Welles,  and  from  there 
things  started  picking  up.  Welles  wanted 
Joe  to  play  in  the  fabulous  "Citizen 
Kane"  and  so  the  Cottens  moved  West. 
He  did  Kane  and  even  through  the 
makeup  of  a  seventy-year-old  man,  some- 
thing that  caused  female  hearts  to  palpi- 
tate came  through.  From  there  you 
know  the  story.  David  Selznick  grabbed 
him  and  from  that  moment,  Joe  Cotten 
rode  the  top  of  the  waves,  with  Selznick 
as  his  surfboard. 

Joe  is  the  proud  owner  of  a  Lincoln 
convertible  that  he  holds  dear  to  his 
heart  for  a  strange  reason.  It  has  a  but- 
ton on  the  floor  that  controls  the  car 
radio,  and  when  the  button  is  pushed,  it 
short  circuits  the  radio.  Much  as  he 
loves  radio,  he  hates  the  commercials,  so 
the  minute  he  hears  the  soft  tones  of  an 
announcer,  the  button  is  pushed  and  Joe 
continues  in  peace. 


Maria.  Readers,  the  trick,  even  accord- 
ing to  eager  scenters  of  Hollywood  mari- 
tal discord,  seems  to  have  been  accom- 
plished with  enviable  sentimental  values, 
plus  Gallic  wit  and  dash.  When  Maria 
beams  at  her  life  escort,  with  his  superb 
war  record,  his  topflight  screen  popu- 
larity, and  that  personality,  she  looks — 
and  she  will  laugh  delightedly  at  this — 
as  naively  adoring  as  a  schoolgirl. 

Soon  movie-goers  will  see  this  pair  of 
real-life  romancers  on  the  screen  in  the 
out-of-this-world  story  of  the  re-discovery 
of  a  lost  continent  ruled  by  a  Queen  who 
is  the  essence  of  evil — not  knowing  evil 
from  good — and  also  (Dennis  O'Keefe  is 
a  third  co-star  with  an  excellent  role) 
unfolding  the  saga  of  Jean  Pierre  as  the 
Queen's  fatalistically  attracted  lover. 

Maria'  will   be   a   clothes-horse  for 


Once  and  only  once,  he  and  his  wife 
heard  a  commercial  and  fell  for  it,  but 
only  because  the  announcer  said  as  little 
as  possible.  They  heard  him  one  night 
and  felt  that  he  had  been  so  polite  about 
his  sponsor,  that  the  least  they  could  do 
was  buy  the  product.  They  did,  and  it 
was  very  good  coffee. 

At  this  point,  having  realized  the  time 
had  come  for  me  to  take  myself  home  to 
my  typewriter,  Joseph  Cotten  evidently 
had  arrived  at  the  same  idea.  He  started 
talking  about  dreams,  which  is  about  as 
subtle  a  hint  that  it's  bedtime  as  when 
your  grandfather  comes  downstairs  and 
winds  the  clock.  He  is  fascinated  with 
dreams,  particularly  if  you  are  murdered, 
or  choked  in  your  sleep,  or  something 
good  and  gruesome  like  that. 

Speaking  of  dreams,  his  plans  for  the 
future  include  a  play  in  New  York  in 
three  years.  First  he  has  to  do  six  pic- 
tures, but  undoubtedly  after  that,  Holly- 
wood still  won't  want  to  part  with  him. 

I  hated  to,  for  this  man  is  really  an 
individual.  He  loathes  second-rate  scripts, 
people,  and  plays.  Bad  similies  drive  him 
to  distraction,  fans  confuse  him,  and  the 
personal  publicity  given  movie  stars  he 
considers  entirely  unnecessary. 

Tennis  takes  up  lots  of  Mr.  Cotten 's 
time  and  since  Alfred  Hitchcock  gave 
him  a  domino  set,  he  has  taken  to  that 
game,  too.  Hollywood  parties  seldom 
get  his  attendance  but  he  is  ready  for  a 
good  time  as  fast  as  the  next  person.  He 
prefers  small  groups  of  intelligent  people 
where  good  conversation  holds  sway,  not 
idle  chatter.  An  amateur  magician,  Or- 
son Welles  isn't  the  only  one  who  has 
sawed  Rita  Hayworth  apart.  Joe  had  his 
hand  on  the  other  end  of  the  saw! 

Mr.  Cotten  is  one  of  Hollywood's  few 
enigmas,  for  he  will  snarl  one  minute  and 
smile  with  the  innocent  delight  of  a 
child  the  next.  He  can  be  lover  or  villain, 
which  to  say  the  least  is  confusing,  for 
you  never  know  whether  you  will  get 
slapped  or  kissed — in  pictures,  I  mean. 
Though  he  talks  a  lot,  little  of  himself 
reaches  your  ears  for  he  cherishes  his 
personal  privacy.  Horses  are  his  pet  hate 
and  despite  his  dress  that  day,  other 
times  he's  a  picture  of  satorial  splendor. 


a  change,  wearing  fourteen  practically 
priceless  gowns — splendor  is  the  word  for 
them — as  Queen  of  the  re-discovered  con- 
tinent. Her  costumes  in  that  royal  role 
— Maria  describes  them  as  "covering  but 
revealing" — will  prove  a  welcome  change 
from  the  open-work,  or  less,  gowns  of 
the  old-style  Montez  Technicolor  walk- 
around,  but  twice  as  glamorous. 

Before  we  go  into  recent  news  about 
Montez,  including  the  August-released 
"Pirates  of  Monterey"  and  her  all-im- 
portant break  as  co-star  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks  in  "The  Exile" — and  even 
before  we  chat  with  That  Man,  Aumont, 
and  let  him  talk  a  little  for  himself — let's 
refresh  our  memories  about  Maria  her- 
self. 

There  are  no  duplicates  of  this  girl. 
Her  superb  energy,  her  verve,  her  flair, 


Maria  and  "That  Man" 
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survive  any  kind  of  experience.  No  press 
agent  invented  that  she  became  gravely 
ill  in  Paris;  went  through  the  London 
Command  Performance  before  the  British 
Royal  Family  in  agony  that  would  have 
stopped  any  lesser  person,  and,  as  an 
aftermath,  came  within  an  ambulance 
bell  of  dying  in  New  York. 

"Quiet — quiet  and  rest,"  the  doctors 
had  told  her  when  they  reluctantly  let 
her  plane  West  from  New  York,  but  what 
she  had  been  through  showed  only  in 
that  she  was  white,  still  white,  lacking 
her  usual  asset  of  natural  high  color. 

While  we  talked,  more  than  eighteen 
visitors  came  in  and  out.  The  Aumonts 
had  assumed,  and  still  assume,  that 
every  Frenchman,  especially  actors  or 
pals  of  Jean  Pierre,  own  the  right  to  a 
species  of  foothold  in  a  home  in  Holly- 
wood— the  Aumont  home. 

That  time  when  Maria  had  had  to 
freshen  her  normal  appearance  of  exuber- 
ance, was  only  48  hours  after  she  reached 
Hollywood  from  an  operation  that  would 
have  terrified  anyone  less  equipped  with 
Maria's  self-confidence  and  joie  de  vivre. 

Producer  Seymour  Nebenzal  had  taken 
one  look  at  his  returned  star  and  post- 
poned for  two  weeks  the  beginning  of 
"Atlantis,"  for  which  his  hospital-case 
actress  had  insisted  on  hurrying  to  the 
Coast. 

And  what  had  the  lady  been  doing 
before  she  came  home  twenty  minutes 
late  for  a  4:30  appointment  with  your 
reporter?  Having  a  four-hour  lunch  with 
Nebenzal,  talking  her  head  off — and  his, 
no  doubt — about  her  ideas  of  her  role  in 
"Atlantis."  And  how  had  she  spent  that 
morning?  She  had  modeled  the  twenty- 
seven  Paris  gowns  she  had  brought  back, 
for  the  private  oh's  and  ah's  of  a  friend, 
Myrna  Loy.  And,  on  the  very  day 
she  arrived,  four  hours  after  her  plane 
landed,  she  had  modeled  the  same  en- 
sembles: hats — Mon  Dieu! —  stockings, 
shoes  and  accessories,  for  another  chum, 
Merle  Oberon.  No  one  ever  needs  to  let 
his  imagination  soar  about  Maria.  Her 
vitality,  her  zest  for  life,  her  indomit- 
ability,  are  so  vivid  that  they  outglow 
invention. 

Of  the  eighteen  or  more  people  who 
drifted  in  and  out  while  we  talked,  I 
acquired,  in  a  scrambled  way,  the  im- 
pression that  no  less  than  twelve  were 
house  guests.  This  Continental  couple 
has  outdone  all  traditions  of  Hollywood 
Open  House. 

Among  the  visitors  I  met — he  came  in 
toward  the  end,  with  Jean  Pierre  himself 
— was  Louis  Jourdan,  the  black-haired; 
very  masculine  Frenchman  whose  still 
pictures  in  the  magazines  have  fluttered 
feminine  hearts.  And,  of  course,  in  and 
out,  darted  Maria's  attractive  sisters, 
Consuela,  Lucita  and-  Adita. 

Maria  was  disappointed  because  your 
reporter  wouldn't  let  her  personally  fetch 
from  upstairs  a  bottle  of  rare  Scotch  she 
had  brought  from  Europe  "for  some 
special  visitor."  (That  old-young  Montez 
line  never  falters.)  She  used  all  her 
exotic  accent,  which  she  has  been  too 
smart  to  outgrow  and  which  the  trip 
abroad  seemed  even  to  have  freshened 
up. 

What  did  we  talk  about?  About  Maria, 
of  course!  One  of  her  charms  is  that  she 
thinks  life  is  wonderful,  that  everything 


in  it  is  wonderful,  and  that  most  wonder- 
ful is  that  she  should  gyrate  in  the  gayest 
and  busiest  midst  of  it,  and  that  she 
should  be  the  wonderful  Maria  she  is. 
This  is  not  a  built-up  personality.  She 
exuberantly  admires  herself — for  justift- 
able  reasons — and  nobody  minds,  and 
everyone  joins  in  and  admires  her,  too. 

When  I  said  I'd  like  coffee  Maria  took 
coffee,  too,  served  from  a  venerable  silver 
pitcher,  with  a  beautiful  matching  serv- 
ice. Maria,  still  showing  effects,  told  with 
dramatic  gestures  and  postures  about 
the  operation  that  almost  cost  her  life. 
"Pierre  and  I  were  staying  up  all  night, 
every  night,  in  Paris,"  she  explained  with 
her  disarming  frankness,  "and,  daytimes, 
one  excitement  mixed  with  another.  It's 
hard  to  keep  up  with  your  husband  in  a 
crowd  of  thousands  when  they  are  carry- 
ing him  on  their  shoulders."  She  laughed 
with  the  assurance  of  someone  who  can 
spare  a  crowd  or  two  to  someone  else, 
and  the  note  sounded  in  her  laughter 
that  she  loved  the  man  who  relegated 
her  to  second  place  in  Paris,  and  was 
proud  that  his  countrymen  had  honored 
him.  "It  probably  did  me  good,"  she 
added,  making  a  little  face,  "to  be  a 
nobody  awhile.  It  made  me  appreciate 
all  the  wahndertui  publicity  you  wahn- 
derful  American  newspapermen  have 
given  me."  (We'll  omit  Maria's  line  to 
the  press,  from  here  on.  It  never  wavers 
and  the  boys  all  like  it!) 

Paris,  Maria  said,  was  undergoing  the 
vitamin  craze,  just  like  America,  and  a 
physician  told  her  she  should  take  shots 
because  of  her  day-and-night  living  pace. 
"The  last  shot  I  was  given  in  Paris  must 
have  been  with  a  poorly  sterilized  needle. 
A  swelling  started  almost  at  once.  I  was 
in  great  pain.  And  do  you  know  where 
that  shot  had  gone  home?"  She  rose, 
with  the  instantaneous,  almost  panther- 
like grace  with  which  Maria  emerges 
from  a  chair,  and  walked  quickly  across 
the  small  room  and  back,  "modelling" 
where  the  disfiguring  shot  had  landed. 
"Imagine!"  she  said.  "Me!  Deformed 
there!" 

The  day  after  the  disastrous  injection, 
Maria  had  to  fly  back  to  London  for  the 
Command  Performance.  She  could  hard- 
ly fit  herself  into  her  girdle  and  skirt, 
but  she  kept  her  sense  of  drama.  At  the 
airport  she  announced  suddenly  and  with 
great  emphasis — she  says  everything  em- 
phatically: "I  cannot  fly!  I  am  a  mother. 
I  have  no  right  to  take  the  risk."  Jean 
Pierre  gave  evidence  of  character,  so  use- 
ful with  Maria — in  a  man  she'll  let  apply 
it.  He  said,  "Get  in!" 

The  day  in  London  was  a  woeful  one, 
even  for  the  undepressible  Maria.  Not 
one  of  her  Paris  gowns,  she  was  informed, 
could  she  wear  to  the  Command  Per- 
formance. Royalty  had  decreed  that 
everything  be  simple.  Maria  scurried 
about  London  with  her  valuable  anatomy 
hurting  like  perdition,  and  bought  some- 
thing simple. 

"And  you  talk  about  American  auto- 
graph seekers!"  she  said.  "I  was  in  a 
grimy  little  hotel,  lying  on  my  bed,  just 
suffering,  waiting  for  the  agony  of  dress- 
ing for  that  so-important  night.  I  hurt 
so  much  I  couldn't  bear  even  a  slip  over 
my  body.  And  into  my  bedroom  flung 
two  young  girls  who  wanted  autographs. 
I  didn't  mind  too  much  the  intrusion — 
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but  me,  Montez,  being  seen  in  that 
shape!" 

The  tale  of  that  night's  wild  crowd, 
the  tumultuous  difficulty  of  getting  into 
the  Empire  Theater,  the  great  events 
themselves,  crowded  the  world's  news 
dispatches.  Maria  appeared  as  The 
Technicolor  Era  and  in  a  comedy  sketch. 
Jean  Pierre  made  a  long  talk — and  how 
he  hates  them!  And  then  the  pair  with 
other  stars  were  presented  to  Their 
Majesties  and  the  Royal  Family.  Maria 
remembers,  "That  curtsy  hurt  me  more 
than  any  other  pain  I  ever  suffered." 
Like  everyone  who  has  met  Princess 
Elizabeth,  Maria  and  Jean  Pierre  were 
charmed  with  her. 

Maria  and  Jean  Pierre  sailed  the  next 
day.  All  across,  the  agony  continued;  the 
ship's  surgeon  said  the  patient  needed  an 
operation,  but  he  didn't  feel  it  should 
be  performed  until  Maria  reached  New 
York.  In  New  York,  still  trying  deter- 
minedly to  keep  her  Hollywood  starting 
date  with  Producer  Nebenzal  for  "At- 
lantis," she  taxied  to  a  hotel  instead  of  to 
a  hospital  as  ordered.  The  hotel  physi- 
cian exceeded  the  ship's  doctor  in  recog- 
nizing urgency.  He  called  for  an  ambu- 
lance, and  Maria  was  operated  on  within 
twenty  minutes  after  she  was  carried  on 
a  stretcher  from  the  hotel.  "They  drew 
from  me,"  she  said,  "nearly  a  pint  of 
material  not  pleasant  to  mention.  The 
doctors  said  that  in  another  twenty-four 
hours  the  result  would  have  been  blood 
poison,  all  through  my  system."  Con- 
siderable infection  had  spread  through 
the  Body  Beautiful.  Maria  added — a 
terrific  admission  from  her — "I  really 
don't  feel  as  strong  as  usual." 

In  the  New  York  hospital  Maria  un- 
derwent four  blood  transfusions,  then 
planed  for  Hollywood  on  the  fifth  day. 
She  saw  no  reason  why  a  near-fatal  ill- 
ness should  immobilize  her  when  she  was 
supposed  to  go  somewhere. 

Maria  still  wore  bandages — thin  as 
possible — the  day  we  talked.  Petits-fours 
were  brought  in  and  when  Maria  de- 
clined, I  asked,  with  reportorial  disregard 
lor  feminine  pride,  "Reducing?" 

"Always  I  have  to  take  off  five  pounds 
before  a  picture,"  she  explained.  "The 
camera  en-larges  you.  And  then,  anyway, 
I  take  care  of  myself.  I  have  a  model's 
figure  and  I  intend  to  keep  it."  She  got 
up  and  did  the  quick  grand  tour  of  the 
small  room  again — across  and  back — 
modelling  all  the  way  the  "model's  figure." 

The  impression  of  Maria  as  a  wholly 
self-centered  person  vanishes  entirely 
when  she  is  in  the  presence  either  of  her 
baby  or  her  husband.  (Some  young 
mother  will  have  to  answer  for  herself 
which  of  the  two  loves  should  be  ranked 
first — that  ancient  and  senseless  argu- 
ment.) Maria  Christina,  now  dazzling  in 
her  second  year,  has  the  dark  hair  (par- 
don me,  Mrs.  Aumont,  if  your  locks  are 
different  right  now)  that  used  to  be  the 
other  Maria's.  And  the  flashing  brown 
eyes.  Your  reporter  pronounced  the  new 
Maria  twice  as  good-looking  as  her 
mother,  and  added  a  question:  "How  are 
you  going  to  feel  sixteen  years  or  so  from 
now  when  this  number  steals  the  spot- 
light, and  the  admiring  young  men  look 
at  you — maybe — a  trifle  less  quickly 
than  they  do  at  her?" 

Nothing  gives  Maria  pause.  With  the 


very  warmest  Montez  smile,  she  solved 
the  problem:  "You  jus'  say  in  the 
article,"  she  suggested  as  with  absolute 
confidence  of  fulfillment,  "that  I  was 
married  at  thirteen.  It  will  come  in 
handy  later — only  a  leetle  lie." 

Yet  you  can  never  imagine  Maria 
being  jealous  of  this  flashingly  beautiful 
daughter  with  the  combined  personali- 
ties of  her  mother  and  Jean  Pierre.  "She 
receives  fan  mail  already,"  Maria  said 
proudly,  "from  all  over  the  world!  And 
she  thinks  all  men  are  wahnderful." 
Maria  asserts  one  moment  that  her  hard 
work,  unparalleled  self-promotion  with 
the  press  and  sticking  so  long  with  pic- 
tures that  were  money-makers  only — 
with  artistic  value  as  scant  as  her  rai- 
ment— has  been  motivated  because  she 
thinks  acting  is  "so  much  fun"  and  "it 
makes  me  happee  that  millions  of  people 
like  me  enough  to  come  to  see  me  on  the 
screen  over  and  over."  Frank  about  her 
practicality,  she  added,  almost  with  a 
gesture  of  prayer:  "I  hope  they  never 
stop  liking  me."  Yet,  of  the  baby,  a 
breath  later,  she  said,  "I  do  not  want  my 
daughter  to  be  an  actress.  It  is  too 
tough.  The  life  is  too  hard.  Never  a 
let-up!" 

Jean  Pierre,  who  came  in  late  with  the 
imported  sensation,  Louis  Jourdan — a 
pair  strikingly  handsome  in  contrast, 
Jean  Pierre  with  his  unruly  blond  hair 
and  blue  eyes  and  Jourdan  all  dark, 
marked  by  leanness  and  an  air  of  vitality 
— doesn't  care  what  the  baby  later  de- 
cides. "She'll  do  what  she  chooses,  any- 
way," he  gave  final  judgment.  "She 
already  bosses  the  house." 

That's  a  long  speech  for  Jean  Pierre 
Aumont,  late  lieutenant  of  the  Free 
French  Forces  in  Tunisia,  Italy  and  the 
H-hour,  V-day  landing  near  Marseilles  in 
Southern  France.  His  right  knee  took  a 
fragment  of  an  '88  shell  during  the  Mar- 
seilles area  landing,  but  he  received 
almost  immediate  attention  and  miracu- 
lously escaped  the  continuing  trouble 
that  knee  injuries  so  often  induce.  He 
has  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  two  palms 
(each  representing  an  additional  citation 
for  bravery) ,  but  it  required  an  hour's 
talk  one  later  afternoon,  about  plays, 
books  and  Francois  Villon,  to^  create 
enough  confidence  so  that  your  reporter 
could  dig  that  fact  out.  Jean  Pierre  re- 
lated also,  that  second  time  I  saw  him, 
and  for  a  reason  that  came  out  during 
the  telling,  a  much  narrower  escape  from 
death.  He  and  General  Diego  Brosset, 
whom  he  greatly  admired,  were  riding, 
alone,  in  a  jeep  in  the  Vosge  sector.  The 
general,  driving,  swerved  to  avoid  a  sud- 
denly indicated  mine  field  at  a  bridge, 
and  the  jeep  up-ended  down  a  ravine. 
The  general  was  killed.  The  reason  that 
Jean  Pierre,  reticent  about  almost  every- 
thing, and  especially  about  his  war  serv- 
ice, told  this  story  came  out  naturally 
and  appealingly.  He  brought  from  the 
top  of  a  nearby  book-case  a  picture  of 
his  general  receiving  a  decoration  from 
General  de  Gaulle,  and  showed  it  with  a 
boyish-seeming  pride,  pointing,  too,  to 
some  half-inch  snapshots  of  himself  with 
his  general.  A  man,  this  Aumont,  given 
to  loyalties. 

Concerning  Jean  Pierre,  as  of  the  baby, 
Maria  displays  complete  generosity  of 
spirit.   She  gives  him  the  bouquets,  as 
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Rory  Calhoun,  current  femme  rave,  in  his  best  role  to  date — Pine-Thomas'  Technicolor  production, 
"Adventure  Island,"  for  Paramount.  Rhonda  Fleming  and  Paul  Kelly  are  in  scene  with  him  above. 


when  she  talked  of  their  Paris  trip,  and 
she  quotes  any  bright  saying  of  his  with 
more  pride  than  one  of  her  own.  That's 
one-man  Maria! 

Before  he  came  to  America  and  left 
again  to  join  the  Free  French,  Jean 
Pierre  had  served  in  the  regular  French 
Army— enlisting  as  a  private — from  Au- 
gust '39  to  August  '40,  two  months 
past  the  fall  of  France.  To  do  that  Army 
stint,  he  gave  up  a  theatrical  and  movie 
career  already  brilliantly  established.  He 
had  played  on  the  stage  in  French  ver- 
sions of  "Design  for  Living,"  "White 
Cargo."  "Outward  Bound,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "Pelleas  and  Melisande"  and 
in  works  of  the  French  dramatists,  Sascha 
Guitry  and  Henri  Bernstein.  The  play 
that  put  him  at  the  top  as  a  French  star, 
however,  was  Jean  Cocteau's  "The  In- 
fernal Machine,"  in  1935,  and  French 
movie  fans  elevated  him  to  top  stardom 
for- "Lac  Aux  Dames,"  in  which  he  co- 
starred  with  the  vivacious  French  girl 
well-known  in  the  United  States.,  Simone 
Simon. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic  the  first  time  in 
July  '41,  Jean  Pierre,  his  reputation  as  a 
fine  actor  having  preceded  him,  played  a 
season  on  the  road  with  Katherine  Cor- 
nell— an  honor  for  a  newcomer  or  any 
actor — in  "Rose  Burke."  MGM  soon 
signed  him  to  a  seven-year  contract  and 
starred  him  in  "Assignment  in  Brittainy" 
and  "Cross  of  Lorraine." 

News  of  Free  French  African  activity 
acted  like  a  nettle  under  the  young 
Parisian's  skin  and,  restless,  he  enlisted 
and  waited  for  his  call. 

Jean  Pierre  was  in  Club  21,  in  New 
York,  with  a  party.  Probably  Gallic 
energy,  plus  being  the  self-reliant  sort  of 
man  he  is,  made  him  enjoy  loping  down- 
stairs on  his  own  small  errands — happen- 
ing this  time  to  be  for  cigarettes. 

Maria,  who  had  met  the  debonair 
Frenchman  in  Hollywood,  at  the  type  of 
party  where  forty  guests  are  invited  and 
200  come,  was  definitely  not  impressed, 
because  of  her  cosmopolitan  background, 
by  any  of  that  hodge-podge  influx.  She 
was  so  busy  that  even  the  debonair 
Frenchman  failed  to  register,  except  per- 
haps in  the  lively  Montez  subconscious. 

But  at  Club  21,  New  York,  the  lunch- 
eon time  when  Jean  Pierre  cascaded 
downstairs,  topped  by  what  Maria  still 
calls  his  "mop  of  blond  hair,"  she  did 
what  she  herself  calls  "clicked." 

"I  just  saw  him  square  those  shoul- 
ders," she  says,  "and  I  told  a  couple 
of  people  with  me — newspapermen,  of 
course — 'Boys,  that's  for  me!'  " 

Hollywoodians  in  New  York  have  a 
camaraderie,  and  speak  whenever  they 
meet  in  the  "Far  East."  Maria  confesses 
she  noticed  that  Jean  Pierre  picked  up 
his  cigarettes  but  left  his  matches  oh  the 
counter.  '"Alio,"  Maria  offered.  "Want 
a  light?" 

The  meeting  clicked  with  Jean  Pierre, 
too,  and  she  was  waiting  for  the  call, 
although  she  had  an  engagement  with  a 
very  prominent  director. 

Maria  says,  "I  was  staying  at  the 
Sherry  Netherland.  I  had  a  gold-looking 
silk  dress  I  had  been  saving  for  some- 
thing special.  I  put  it  on,  with  the  thin- 
nest girdle. I  had.  Then  I  took  the  girdle 
off  and  pretended  the  gold  dress  was  my 
w  ardrobe.  We  went  to  21,  of  course,  and 
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from  that  evening  forward  we  haven't 
been  apart  a  single  day  except  when  he 
was  on  foreign  duty." 

That  gold-silk,  sheathlike  dress  and 
the  combined  flash  and  potentiality  for 
sweetness  that  are  Maria  did  something 
permanent  to  Jean  Pierre.  They  had  the 
good  luck  to  be  ordered  back  from  New 
York  to  Hollywood  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  courtship  was  Latin  and  fast, 
except  that  Jean  Pierre,  out  of  that  shy- 
ness he  has,  hesitated  to  pop  the  actual 
question. 

Beaux  to  Maria  are  as  automatic  as 
feminine  admirers'  plaudits  to  Jean 
Pierre,  and  a  crack  English  flyer  planed 
to  Hollywood  to  see  her.  Jean  Pierre, 
who  had  been  waiting  in  his  deceptively 
careful-appearing  way  to  propose  as  a 
Frenchman  formally  would,  learned  about 
this  fast-coming  follower  and  he  strode 
into  Romanoff's,  where  the  two  were 
lunching,  with  much  the  same  bearing  he 
strode  up  the  beachhead  near  Marseilles. 

He  didn't  get  any  knee  wound  this 
time.  He  merely  seized  Maria  by  the 
elbow,  and  propelled  her  out.  "If  you 
think  you  are  not  engaged  to  me,"  he 
told  her  in  a  gay  but  unmistakable  tone, 
"you  are  crazier  than  I  thought  even  you 
could  be."  Maria  went.  (She  had  had 
a  taste  of  authority  from  Jean  Pierre 
once  in  awhile  before,  but  had  complied 
merely  because  of  her  natural  attraction 
toward  him.)  She  still  feels  badly  about 
the  ■  British  flyer! 

Besides  "Atlantis,"  which  soon  will  be 
on  screens,  Jean  Pierre  and  Maria  have 
plans  that  could  be  carried  out  by  top 
stars  only.  Jean  Pierre  felt  that  he 
would  always  be  a  typed  player  at 
Metro.  He  will  have  gone  to  England, 
before  this  article  reaches  print,  and  will 
have  starred  there  in  a  picture  as  yet 
untitled.  He  has  agreed — a  sort  of  gen- 
tleman's agreement— to  do  three  pictures 
for  Seymour  Nebenzal,  the  very  brilliant 


producer  who  conceived  and  brought  to 
life,  "Atlantis."  One  of  those  three  pic- 
tures will  be  "Mayerling,"  in  which 
Charles  Boyer  co-starred  with  Danielle 
Darrieux — the  most  dramatic  story  in  all 
royal  history. 

When  Jean  Pierre  returns,  he  and 
Maria  will  co-star  again — in  "The  Scar- 
let Feather."  This  is  still  in  preparation 
but  will  be  keyed  to  the  dash  and  fast 
love-making  that  suits  the  Aumonts.  The 
film  will  fulfill  an  old  promise  the  two 
made  to  Producer  Charles  Rogers. 

Jean  Pierre  also  has  a  commitment  to 
do  a  picture  in  Paris  for  Jean  Cocteau,  a 
young  French  modern,  whose  work  both 
he  and  Maria  admire.  Jean  Pierre's  act- 
ing in  a  play  of  Cocteau's  was  a  major 
jump  in  his  (Jean  Pierre's)  leap  to  fame. 

As  for  Maria,  her  commitments  and 
partial  commitments  are  so  many  and 
varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  select 
which  will  become  fact.  She  is  very 
happy — having  escaped  the  Technicolor 
walk-arounds,  though  Hollywood  legend 
puts  the  earnings  of  the  poorest  at  $2,- 
500,000  and  says  the  best  have  hit  as 
high  as  $5,000,000.  One  fact  is  certain. 
It  is  a  modest  guess  that  Maria  now 
rates  $100,000  a  picture. 

Maria's  immediate  screening,  in  "Pi- 
rates of  Monterey,"  which  should  be 
already  out  by  the  time  you  read  this, 
is  a  story  of  Old  California,  and  her  role 
has  dramatic  values.  In  "Atlantis"  she 
plays  perhaps  the  wickedest  of  all  screen 
roles — every  actress'  ambition.  She  has 
not  set  her  heart  on  playing  the  tender 
and  heart-moving  royal  sweetheart  of 
Jean  Pierre  in  "Mayerling";  she  wants 
Producer  Nebenzal  to  choose  the  femi- 
nine star  he  thinks  will  be  best  for  the 
picture — and  Jean  Pierre. 

This  pair  is  the  star  couple  in  Holly- 
wood to  watch — the  most  brilliantly 
promising  and  the  most  intensely  roman- 
tic husband-and-wife  team  on  the  screen. 
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History  the  Easy  Way 

Continued  from  page  37 

Amber"  aren't  exactly  Sunday  school 
stuff?  Such  a  picture  still  gives  us,  in 
minute  detail,  not  only  certain  facets  of 
the  morals  and  customs  of  that  day,  but 
the  costumes,  the  architecture,  and  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  the  people.  Those 
conditions  of  wantonness  existed  in  that 
day  among  certain  groups,  even  as  they 
do  today.  Don't  you  think  that  points 
a  moral?  Don't  you  think  the  wide- 
spread self-indulgence  prior  to  the  fall  of 
Rome  reminds  us  that  you  can't  live  for 
physical  things,  for  pleasure  alone? 

The  care  and  research  that  goes  into 
any  historical  picture  is  considerable.  I'm 
producing  "The  Exile"  at  Universal-In- 
ternational Studios  now.  For  months  be- 
fore production  started,  there  was  exten- 
sive research  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Charles  II  and  Cromwell.  Then  we  con- 
densed this  into  the  latter  period  of  his 
exile,  prior  to  the  Restoration.  For  that 
one  brief  phase — not  more  than  a  few 
weeks  is  covered  in  the  picture — we  used 
material  from  over  two  dozen  books; 
books  which  covered  different  parts  of 
his  life,  his  diaries,  the  reports  of  his 
enemies,  the  data  compiled  by  his  friends. 

There  are  many  different  sides  to  his- 
tory, depending  on  whose- records  we  con- 
sult. So  much  depends  on  who  is  telling 
the  story;  if  he  was  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
of  the  character  of  history.  Charles  II 
in  "The  Exile"  is  a  man  who  loved  wine, 
women  and  song,  it's  true.  But  he  never 
was  the  bitter  character  his  Puritan 
enemies  painted  him.  Nor  do  we  show 
the  cynical  Charles,  depicted  in  his  later 
years  in  "Forever  Amber." 

Sometimes,  historians  have  a  legiti- 
mate quarrel  with  Hollywood.  They  say 
we  take  too  many  romantic  liberties,  put 
too  much  sugar-coating  on  the  pill.  But 
you  can't  get  most  people  to  go  to  a 
movie  whose  sole  purpose  is  education. 
Films  are  pictorial  novels  and,  as  novel- 
ists have  to  do,  we  have  to  pretty  the 
setting,  make  it  interesting,  have  the  Boy 
meet  the  Girl,  give  the  plot  a  dramatic 
and  suspenseful  construction.  Dumas,  a 
great  historical  novelist,  never  hesitated 
to  take  liberties — if  they  fitted  the  spirit 
of  the  story  and  the  times.  Somewhere 
along  the  line,  the  movie-goer,  like  the 
reader,  will  absorb  the  history  of  the 
times.  It  would  be  interesting  to  show 
how  Charles  II  balanced  the  budget, 
how  he  built  Britain  into  a  great  naval 
power,  how,  when  Parliament  wouldn't 
give  him  enough  money  to  man  his  ships, 
he  took  the  money  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
It  would  be  fun  to  show  how  he  financed 
expeditions  to  America,  when  no  one 
wanted  to  go.  But  all  this  would  make  a 
movie  fifty  hours  long.  It's  too  much  to 
tell  to  make  a  good  entertaining  picture. 
If  we  did  that,  we'd  find  ourselves  like 
the  history  text  books,  enumerating  one 
fact  after  another.  We  wouldn't  have 
enough  film  to  give  drama  and  impact  to 
any  particular  part.  Therefore,  we  can 
only  take  a  section  from  his  life  and  try 
to  make  him  human  and  alive  so  that 
people  will  become  interested  in  him. 

This  shouldn't  be  hard  to  do.  His  life 
was  more  exciting  than  any  of  the  cow- 


FLORIDA   GLAMOUR   FOR  YOU — BY  MAIL 
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each 


JUNIOR  SIZES  9  TO  15 


'Bonnie  Lass" 


FOR  SCHOOL 
FOR  DATING 
AT  HOME 
AT  WORK 


Dapper  as  its  Johnny  collar,  bright  as  its 
shiny  buttons.  Tabbed  to  make  you  trim 
and  pert  for  Fall.  The  twelve-row  elastic, 
midriff  draws  into  an  ever-neat,  ever- 
slim  waistline,  shows  off  a  full,  flaring 
skirt.  Richly  colored  plaid  cotton  with  a 
lustrous  mercerized  finish.  Washable. 

Write  tor  FREE  Style  Folder 
SEND  NO  MONEY  •  WE  MAIL  ON  APPROVAL 
Full  satisfaction  or  money  back 


SANFORD  455  FLORIDA 


Send  on  approval  "Bonnie  Lass." 

I  will  pay  postman  $3.98  plus  postage  and 
C.O.D.  charges.  I  may  return  purchase  within 
ten  days  foi  full  refund  if  not  completely 
satisfied.  (You  save  C.O.D.  fee  by  enclosing 
purchase  price  plus  20c  for  postage;  same 
refund  privilege.) 
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...give  your  hair 
that  Golden  Look 
men  can't  resist! 


•  Don't  envy  the  girl 
whose  gloriously  golden 
hair  wins  instant  atten- 
tion. You  can  make  your 
hair  gleam  just  as  allur- 
ingly with  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash ! 
Even  though  your  hair  may  be  streaked  or 
faded,  Marchand's  can  make  it  beautifully 
golden  again.  Or,  if  you  are  a  brunette  or  red- 
head, and  want  to  make  your  hair  a  lovelier, 
lighter  shade,  you  can  do  it  yourself  ...  so 
easily  .  .  .  with  Golden  Hair  Wash. 

With  the  improved  Marchand's,  you  can 
control  the  degree  of  lightness  .  .  .  and  make 
your  hair  as  blonde  as  you  like.  Not  a  dye,  not 
an  expensive  "treatment,"  Marchand's  is  now 
complete  in  one  package.  Easier  and  more  con- 
venient than  ever  to  use  at  home. 

Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  is  perfect, 

too,  for  lightening  arm  and   

leg  hair.  Try  it  today! 


1URCHMNB 

Golden 
Hair  Wash 


MAKE 
EXTRA 
MONEY 
EASY 


JUST  SHOW  friendsour  beautiful 
Christmas  Cards.  Astounding  val- 
ues in  Name-Imprinted  Christmas 
Folders,  50  for$l  and  up.  Gorgeous 
designs.  Big  money-makers.  Easy 
to  earn  plenty  cash  taking  orders. 


sMme 


SHOW 

Christmas 

CARDS 


of  Artists'  Reproductions  .  .  .  Oilette. 
Fiesta  and  other  fast-selling  $1  assort 
ments;  also  Gift  Wrappings  and  Sta 
tionery.   Big  money  easy  and  quick 
Send  for  our21-card  Christmas  assort 
>ment  on  approval.  WRITE  TODAY 
;  FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC 
E  755  Adams  Street,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y 


SONGWRITERS 

send  us  your  song  poems,  any  subject,  for  immediate 
examination  and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary.  Don't 
delay — send  your  best  poem  today! 

RICHARD  BROTHERS 

28  Woods  Building  Chicago  1,  III. 


finest  Rubber 


boy  yarns  you  see.  Until  he  was  restored 
to  the  throne,  he  lived  in  extreme -and 
abject  poverty.  Often  he  did  not  have 
enough  to  eat.  He  dressed  in  rags. 
Then,  over-night,  he'  was  a  king.  He 
lived  100  years  before  his  time.  He  was 
always  pushing  causes  other  ridiculed 
him  for.  He  helped  establish  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  He  was  a  born  re- 
former, a  liberal  (for  his  times) ,  a  cru- 
sader. When  he  was  restored  and  found 
that  his  views  and  paths  were  blocked 
by  politics  and  intrigues,  he  often  had 
moments  of  disillusionment,  bitterness 
and  frustration.  That's  the  Charles 
Stuart  of  "Forever  Amber."  So  don't 
think  that  one  picture  depicting  him  as 
a  great  man  makes  a  liar  of  another  film 
which  shows  him  as  a  cynical  ne'er-do- 
well.  You  see,  no  man  stands  still;  every 
man  learns,  grows,  succeeds,  or  is  de- 
feated. No  man's  story  is  the  same  at 
twenty  as  it  is  at  fifty. 

Moving  picture  research  is  meticulous. 
You  know  how  so  many  people  write  in 
and  complain  if  one  little  detail  of  a  set 
is  wrong?  What  these  people  don't  rea- 
lize is  that  if  any  flaws  are  present,  they 
are  probably  intended  to  be  present.  If 
a  mistake  is  made,  it's  generally  done  for 
dramatic  effect.  Very  few  mistakes  slip 
by  unnoticed. 

This  is  logical  when  you  consider  the 
research  involved.  Take  the  matter  of 
costumes.  The  designers  just  don't  dream 
up  those  costumes  out  of  their  heads. 
There  are  thousands  of  books  on  different 
periods  and  times.  In  Westminster  Ab- 
bey there  is  even  a  death  mask  of 
Charles  taken  ten  minutes  after  he  died. 
It's  painted  to  look  like  him,  and  the 
likeness  is  wearing  one  of  Charles'  own 
costumes.  For  a  picture,  the  figure  is 
photographed  in  London,  designers  over 
here  copy  the  costume;  the  makeup  man 
copies  the  facial  structure — and  just  one 
of  the  many  details  of  research  is  com- 
pleted. 

Even  sets  are  designed  from  old  prints 
of  the  times.  Photographs  are  taken  of 
authentic  museum  pieces  of  silver  and 
dishes.  These  photographs  enable  us  to 
make  exact  reproductions.  Furniture, 
desks,  gardens — even  small  details  like 
lamps  or  sealing  stamps — are  the  result 
of  this  careful  research.  Talk  about  re- 
creating history! 

No,  when  you  think  of  it,  this  age  with 
its  wonderful  heritage  of  motion  pictures 
is  a  lucky  and  enlightened  one.  We  learn 
to  know  the  customs  of  our  own  country, 
in  little  outlying  sections  as  well  as  the 
big  cities.  We  discover  America.  Pictures 
like  "A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn"  show 
a  way  of  life  nine  tenths  of  America  does 
not  know  first  hand.  Pictures  like  "Gone 
with  the  Wind"  depict  the  South's  side 
of  the  Civil  War  more  clearly  than  most 
of  the  routine  comments  in  history  books. 
This  gives  us  understanding.  This  makes 
us  know  our  country. 

Even  pictures  which  are  not  strictly 
historical  can  implant  historical  facts  or 
customs  in  our  minds.  In  "Ivy"  the  first 
flight  across  the  English  Channel  is. 
shown.  In  "Magnificent  Doll"  the  man- 
ners, costumes,  and  times  of  Dolly  Madi- 
son are  presented.  In  "Song  of  Sche- 
herazade" Philip  Reed,  as  .  the  arrogant 
prince,  shows  the  snobbish  feeling  of  the 
j  Russian  nobility  of  that  period.  The 


ships,  the  sailors'  uniforms,  all  these  are 
authentic.  Such  things  as  these  make  us 
visualize  countries  and  customs  much 
more  clearly.  What  if  a  light  love  story 
is  the  theme?  You  still  leave  the  theater 
with  greater  knowledge  of  a  certain  era. 

As  for  current  history,  we'll  have  rec- 
ords to  hand  down  to  the  next  genera- 
tion that  will  be  as  clear  and  as  analyti- 
cal as  a  scientist's  report.  In  the  first 
place,  we  have  documentary  records  of 
the  war,  taken  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 
We  also  have  such  pictures  as  "The  Be- 
ginning or  the  End,"  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  atom  bomb.  We  have 
the  inside  workings  of  the  FBI  in  "The 
House  on  92nd  Street."  If  we  saved 
every  newspaper  clipping,  every  docu- 
ment, we  could  not  present  the  next 
generation  with  a  more  accurate  picture 
of  postwar  America  than  "The  Best  Years 
of  Our  Lives."  Pictures  like  that  make  me 
proud  to  be  a  party  of  this  industry. 

Whenever  a  big  social  problem  arises, 
Hollywood  tackles  it.  That's  social  cur- 
rent history.  Alcoholism?  We  have  "The 
Lost  Weekend."  A  study  of  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity?  We  have  such  pictures 
as  "Possessed"  and  "The  Snake  Pit." 
Intolerance?  "Gentleman's  Agreement" 
is  in  the  making  now.  You  see,  history 
embraces  not  only  yesterday  but  today. 
Today's  news  is  tomorrow's  history  book. 

There's  biography.  We  know  the  stories 
of  the  invention  of  the  telephone,  of  the 
wireless,  of  electric  lights,  of  radium.  We 
know  them,  painlessly,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  motion  picture.  The  theater- 
goer didn't  have  to  dig  through  volume 
after  volume  of  material  to  ferret  out  the 
real  and  honest  stories.  The  studios  did 
it  for  him.  Maybe  there  is  love  interest, 
a  heavy  sprinkling  of  romance.  But 
don't  forget  love  and  romance  aren't 
make-believe.  Even  famous  people  have 
their  share.  Dramatizing  it  is  the  cello- 
phane on  the  package,  and  cellophane  on 
a  package  makes  the  product  more  in- 
viting. If  we  presented  educational  films 
in  the  absolute  true  sense  of  the  word, 
people  would  stay  away  in  droves. 

Not  that  we  should  minimize  the  value 
of  the  educational  documentary  film. 
There  are  special  audiences  for  it,  and 
one  of  them  is  in  our  public  schools.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  saw  the  value  of 
teaching  via  motion  pictures,  and  all  of 
today's  schools  should  be  equipped  for 
similar  teaching  technique.  If  the  sub- 
ject is  Grieg,  dramatize  the  life  of  Griep 
with  accompanying  music.  If  the  subject 
,  is  art,  photograph  the  great  masterpieces 
in  color  in  the  various  museums.  Let  a 
narrator  give  the  history  of  the  origin  o\ 
such  a  picture  as,  for  instance,  The  Blue 
Boy.  If  it  is  world  affairs,  let  an  honest 
picturization — of  the  March  of  Timr 
type — be  shown  to  students.  There  is  an 
unlimited  field  for  educational  films. 

Remember,  though,  that  even  after 
school  days  are  over,  movies  continue  to 
educate  painlessly.  Maybe  you  think 
you're  going  to  see  the  love  story  of 
"Sister  Kenny"?  You'll  also  see  a  cour- 
ageous fight  against  a  dread  disease. 
Maybe  you  think  you're  going  to  see  a 
torrid  romance  in  "Captain  from  Castile"? 
You'll  also  see  the  life  and  customs  of 
another  race,  another  era.  Yes,  the  ro- 
mance is  the  cellophane  on  the  package. 
But  the  history  is  there  for  the  seeing. 
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SCREENLAND 


You  can  bank  on  beauty 
with  these  new  suggestions 


Something  new  has  been  added  to  Drene  making 
it  more  lathery,  more  conditioning  and  fragrant. 

DuBarry  Cologne  has  a  fresh  appealing  aroma 
that  you'll  really  go  for  in  a  big  way.  Try  it. 

An  innovation  by  Dorothy  Gray  is  a  boon  to  the 
art  of  lip  makeup.  "Lip  Shape"  is  the  name  of  it. 


THE  pretty  lass  with  the  soapy  head 
in  the  photo  at  the  top  of  this  page 
got  first  shot  at  the  new  improved 
Drene  which  Procter  and  Gamble  is  in- 
troducing. Three  new  features  have  been 
added  to  the  old  Drene,  namely,  more 
lathering  qualities,  a  new  delightfully 
fragrant  perfume  and  extra  hair  condi- 
tioner. The  new  "suds  booster"  is  a  lift 
to  the  gal  with  oily  hair  because  it  lath- 
ers quicker  and  more  abundantly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it's  good  for  the  dry- 
haired  damsels  because  the  added  hair 
conditioning  activity  helps  soften  the 
tresses.  So  all  in  all,  it's  really  an  all- 
around  shampoo  for  all  types  of  hair. 
There  are  three  sizes  priced  at  23  cents, 
47  cents  and  79  cents. 

Every  girl  loves  the  luxury  of  a  good 
cologne  and  DuBarry  has  one  that  you're 


bound  to  go  for.  It  has  a  fresh,  appeal- 
ing fragrance  that  is  just  right  for  a 
cologne  and  comes  in  a  good-looking 
bottle  that's  topped  with  a  gold  metal 
ball.  Keep  it  in  mind  when  you  need  a 
quick  gift  for  a  friend  of  yours.  It's  only 
$2.50  plus  tax  for  a  four  ounce  bottle. 

Now  here's  a  puzzle  put  out  by  Dor- 
othy Gray — a  lip  brush  that  isn't  a  brush 
at  all.  Well,  here's  the  story.  Dorothy 
Gray  has  developed  a  new  lip  applicator 
which  looks  like  a  brush  except  that  it 
hasn't  any  bristles.  The  tip  is  made  of 
a  rubber-like  material  so  that  you  just- 
rub  the  lipstick  on  and  then  make  with 
the  shape.  It's  called  "Lip  Shape"  and 
can  be  cleaned  easily  with  a  piece  of 
tissue.  As  you  can  see  by  the  photo,  the 
case  looks  like  a  slender  pencil.  Yes 
siree,  quite  a  gadget  for  $1.50. 


The  Ideal  Way  to  Reduce 

LOSE  FAT 

Lose  Pounds 
Lose  Inches 
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REDUCE 

In  the  Privacy  of  Your  Home 

WONDER  BATH 

Helps  you  to  relax  while  reducing.  LOSE 
WEIGHT  with  this  new,  easy,  pleasant, 
harmless  method.  No  more  tiring  exer- 
cises, no  more  laxatives 
or  drugs.  No  starvation 
diets.  You  just  take  a 
warm,  soothing,  comfort- 
ing WONDER  BATH, 
just  rest  and  relax  for 
15  minutes  this  healthful, 
pleasant  way.  By  follow- 
ing the  WONDER  BATH 
method,  you  will  be  nooi  I*  VI  l! 
amazed  and  delighted  at  mm 
the  way  your  fat  and 
bulges  just  seem  to  melt 
away.  If  you  are  normally 
overweight  you  can  easily 
lose  pounds  and  inches. 
The  more  you  use  the 
WONDER  BATH  meth- 
od, the  more  weight  you 
lose.  This  is  the  easy,  \;  ft 

pleasant,  harmless  way 
used  by  the  most  expen- 
sive and  exclusive  Reduc- 
ing Salons.  This  is  the 
way  many  New  York  and 
Hollywood  stage,  screen 
and  radio  people  help  to 
keep  their  figures  slim, 
lovely  and  glamorous. 
You  may  now  say  good- 
bye to  your  heavy  waistline  and  hips 
and  those  unnecessary,  unsightly  bulges 
at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  WONDER  BATH  method  is  an 
amazing  new  way  to  reduce  super- 
fluous fatty  tissues  on  most  all  parts 
of  the  body. 

FB  F  r  A  large  size  jar  of  Special  Formula 
I»  E.  *-  WONDER  Body  Cream  and  "FIG- 
URE BEAUTY"  will  be  included  absolutely  FREE 
with  your  order  for  WONDER  BATH.  To  achieve 
best  results,  this  Special  Formula  Body  Cream  should 
be  used  after  each  WONDER  BATH. 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  the  WONDER  BATH  method  for  10  days  at  our 
'  expense.  If  you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  loss 
of  weight,  if  you  don't  look  and  feel  better — return 
the  remaining  contents  and  your  money  will  be  re. 
funded  in  full. 

ACADEMY  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  HS-10 
Academy  Building,  Newark  I.  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  postpaid,  60-day  supply  of  WONDER 
BATH  and  Free  Special  Formula  WONDER  Body 
Cream  with  "FIGURE  BEAUTY."  I  enclose  $5.01) 
cash,  check  or  money  order.  If  I  am  not  100%  de- 
lighted, I  may  return  the  remaining  contents  within 
10  days  and  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 
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NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  ..STATE  

CO.D.  Orders.  Send  $1.00  deposit.  Pay  postman 
balance  of  $4.00  plus  postage  and  CO.D.  charges. 
Sama  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
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TEETH  should  show 
in  your  smile 
NEVER  in  your 
HAIR-DO 

Teeth  never  show 
with 


KANT-SLIP  COMBS 

Because  only  Kant-Slip  Combs  have 
CONCEALED  Tight-Gripping  Teeth 

Only  Goody  Kant-Slip  Combs  have  this  overlapping  pat- 
ented construction  making  the  teeth  invisible  in  your  hair 


ONLY 

10c 


Available  in 

a  variety  of  popular  sizes  at  leading 
5  and  10c  stores  and  notion  counters. 


•REQ  TRADEMARK 


FOR 

BETTER 

HAIR 

AIDS 

BETTER 

REACH 

FOR 

GOODY 

of your  FavorMe  Photo 


IKON  FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  make  a  beauriful  5x7 
enlargement  of  any  picture  or  negative.  Be  sure  to* 
include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  get  our 
bargain  offer  for  having  your  enlargement  beautifully 
\\  hand  colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  your  choice  of 
handsome  frames.  Limit  2  to  a  customer.  Please  en- 
close 10c  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  each 
enlargement.  Your  original  picture  or  negative  will 
be  returned  with  the  FREE  5x7  enlargement  post* 
p*id  Act  sow!  Offer  limited  to  U.  S-  A. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept; 352,  Hollywood,  Calif. 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO.  MUSIC 

free  Examination.    Send  Your  Poems  To 

J.  CHAS.  McNEIL 

A.  B.  MASTER  OF  MUSIC 
510-V  So.  Alexandria  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 


m  BRUSH  AWAY 

I  GRAY 

■hair 
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...AND  LOOK  IO 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  lor  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  nair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  in.  One  application 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  75c 
and  J1.7S  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

.Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— liliOWNATONli.  Dept.  320.  COVINGTON.  K¥. 


Blessed  Event-  Fashions 

Continued  from  page  51 


There's  really  plenty  of  excitement 
around  the  home  of  the  Philip  Yordans 
these  days,  for  if  the  new  addition  hasn't 
arrived  by  the  time  you  see  this,  it  won't 
be  long.  Mrs.  Philip  Yordan  is,  in  screen 
life,  the  lovely  Marilyn  Nash  who  com- 
pleted her  very  first  film  role  in  Charlie 
Chaplin's  "Monsieur  Verdoux."  Mr.  Yor- 
dan is  the  playwright  who  wrote  "Anna 
Lucasta." 

Marilyn  was  in  New  York  when  we 
took  photos  you  see  on  pages  50  and  51. 
We  got  her  to  pose  between  shopping 
sprees  for  miniature-sized  fashions  for  her 
future  offspring.  It  was  a  hot,  sweltering 
day,  but  Marilyn  held  up  under  it  like 
the  trouper  she  is.  Keep  your  eye  on  her, 
for  we  think  she's  going  places. 

And  now  for  a  word  to  you  mothers- 
to-be.  Why  not  take  a  tip  from  Marilyn 
and  have  fun  during  those  precious 
months  before  the  big  event.  Don't  feel 
that  you  have  to  curtail  all  social  events 
because  of  your  condition.  The  right 
clothes  can  really  make  you  look  as  beau- 
tiful as  ever.  Those  pictured  on  pages  50 
and  51  are  specially  designed  so  that  you 
can  also  wear  them  when  your  figure  gets 
back  to  normal,  and  they  are  a  far  cry 
from  the  old-style  maternity  dresses  that 
lacked  style  and  chic.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  learning  where  you  can  buy  them 
in  your  city,  just  send  a  card  requesting 
that  information  to  the  manufacturers 
listed  below.  They  will  send  you  all  the 
information  you  need. 


Slack  suit 

Page  Boy  Maternity  Fashions 
1505Y2  Elm  Street 
Dallas,  Texas 

Two-toned  worsted  jersey 

Goldwasser  Maternity  Dresses 
491  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Jumper 

Avorn,  Inc. 

251  West  40th  Street 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

White  blouse 

Fashion  Blouse  Co. 
253  W.  35th  Street 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Brown  dinner  dress 

Goldwasser  Maternity  Dresses 

491  Seventh  Avenue 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Brown  crepe  street  dress 

Avorn,  Inc. 

251  West  40th  Street 

New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

White  crepe  gown 

Page  Boy  Maternity  Fashions 

1505Y2  Elm  Street 

Dallas,  Texas 

Coro  jewelry 

Coro,  Inc. 

47  West  34  Street 

New  York  1,N:Y. 


How's  Your  Smile? 

Continued  from  page  16 


so  forth.  Then,  too,  your  smile  could 
lack  warmth  because  people  bore  you 
terrifically.  Your  whole  trouble  probably 
is  that  you  haven't  learned  to  enjoy  your- 
self or  those  around  you.  You'll  have  to 
perk  up,  if  this  is  the  case,  and  start 
having  some  fun  or  else  you'll  wind  up 
home  alone  where  you  won't  have  to 
smile  at  all.  And  that's  not  so  good. 

The  best  way  to  go  about  acquiring  a 
pleasant  smile  is  to  know  what  makes  a 
perfect  smile.  If  you  check,  you'll  prob- 
ably find  that  the  bewitching  smile 
belongs  to  someone  who  has  a  happy 
disposition,  is  modestly  satisfied  that  she 
looks  and  acts  well,  is  fun  to  be  with, 
enjoys  life  immensely,  and  who  smiles 
with  her  eyes  as  well  as  with  her  mouth. 

Note  that  I  haven't  mentioned  teeth 
in  the  requisites  for  a  pretty  smile.  Not 
that  they  aren't  important.  Far  from  it. 
But  while  I  do  consider  them  all  im- 
portant, I  don't  say  they  have  to  be 
perfectly  straight  to  effect  an  attractive 
smile.  In  fact,  I  know  many  girls,  and 
so  do  you,  who  have  uneven  teeth  and 
yet  their  smiles  are  catching.  No  one 
notices  that  these  girls  do  not  have  per- 
fect teeth  for  the  simple  reason  that  they, 
themselves,  just  radiate  charm. 

While  uneven  teeth  need  not  hinder  a 
charming  smile,  dull,  dingy  teeth  can 
mar  even  the  most  charming  smile. 


Brushing  should  take  place  twice  a  day. 
The  brush  should  be  substantially  stiff 
depending  upon  your  teeth  and  gums.  If 
your  gums  are  sensitive,  then  choose  a 
brush  with  softer-quality  bristles.  Alter- 
nate by  using  two  brushes,  because 
they'll  last  longer  that  way.  As  to 
whether  you  should  use  a  paste,  powder 
or  liquid  type  of  dentifrice,  that  is  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  preference,  for  all  three 
are  excellent  cleansers. 

Experts  often  vary  on  the  proper  way 
to  brush  teeth.  I  understand  the  latest 
method  is  to  hold  the  brush  at  an  angle 
above  the  toothline,  on  the  gum,  and 
slowly  twist  the  bristles  toward  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth.  Most  dentists  will 
agree,  however,  that  it's  best  to  concen- 
trate on  about  two  or  three  teeth  at  a 
time  while  cleaning  and  that  the  entire 
process  should  take  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  The  brushing  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash  to 
cleanse  out  any  remaining  particles  of 
food.  Dental  floss  is  a  great  aid  to  clean- 
ing between-teeth  crevices,  but  should  be 
used  gently  to  avoid  inflammation  of  the 
gums. 

.  You  may  note  at  some  time  or  another 
that  your  gums  bleed  easily.  This  could 
be  due  to  many  things.  Either  your  diet 
needs  sprucing  with  leafy  and  green  vege- 
tables,  fruits  and   particularly  orange 
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juice  and  milk,  or  you  aren't  brushing 
your  teeth  properly,  or  it  may  be  that 
your  occlusion,  or  "bite,"  isn't  right. 
First,  test  the  diet  and  brushing  pro- 
cedure, and  if  the  condition  doesn't  clear 
up  within  a  short  time,  waste  no  more 
time  but  see  your  dentist.  (You  should 
have  a  standing  date  with  him  every  six 
months  anyway.) 

Gums  need  exercise,  too,  you  know.  So 
every  so  often  give  the  back  and  front 
gums,  above  and  below,  a  good  massag- 
ing with  your  fingers  and  dentifrice. 
While  we  don't  advocate  loud  and  con- 
tinuous gum  chewing,  it  is  excellent  as  a 
mouth  exercise.  Gum  also  serves  as  a 
refresher  after  meals  when  you  haven't 
access  to  a  toothbrush.  Just  chew  quietly 
and  throw  the  gum  away  after  a  short 
time  and  you  won't  be  offensive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  covered 


pretty  much  of  everything  in  my  cam- 
paign for  bigger  and  better  smiles.  Oh 
yes,  I  do  want  to  say  something  about 
orthodontia.  There  are  many  people  who 
think  that  all  "teeth  straightening"  must 
be  attended  to  during  early  school  years. 
It  is  true  that  a  faster  job  can  be  done 
then,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  teeth 
straightened  when  you  are  older.  Porce- 
lain jackets  are  designed  nowadays  so 
that  you  can  hardly  tell  them  from 
the  other  teeth;  color  and  shape  are 
perfect. 

But,  as  I  said  earlier  in  this  epistle, 
irregularly-shaped  teeth  (provided,  of 
course,  they  are  clean  and  well  cared  for) 
need  not  spoil  your  smile.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is  to  be  happy,  for  a 
happy  disposition  is  mirrored  on  a  smil- 
ing face  and  the  person  who  has  one  is 
never  without  friends. 


Fans'  Forum 

Continued  from  page  13 


as  a  weak-minded,  neurotic  artist,  of  all 
things.  Bogey,  with  a  sketching  pad  in  one 
hand  and  a  glass  of  warm  milk  (even 
though  it  is  poisoned)  in  the  other !  I  am 
speaking,  as  every  disillusioned  Bogart  fan 
must  know,  of  that  ghastly  mistake,  "The 
Two  Mrs.  Carrolls." 

Many  are  the  times  I  have  heard  Bogart 
denounce  in  print  those  actors  who  took 
their  "art"  seriously,  but  now  I  am  afraid 
that  he  has  joined  their  ranks.  Forget  it, 
Bogey.  You  are  the  screen's  top-notch 
"tough  guy"  and  your  acting  is  always  sin- 
cere, so  be  content  and  let  the  others  go  in 
for  the  "art."  I  regret  to  say  it,  but  another 
role  like  that  of  the  daffy  artist  and,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  you  will  be  a  dead 
pigeon ! 

MRS.  LOUISE  B.  CLARKE,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


MATERIALIZE  MIRACLES 
#1.00 

We're  standing  on  the  threshold  of  what 
should  be  a  remarkable  age — one  that  in- 
cludes rocket  power.  Most  post-war  mira- 
cles haven't  materialized  as  yet,  but  we  can 
dream  can't  we?  That's  where  the  motion 
picture  industry  comes  in.  The  world  is 
asking  to  break  away  from  reality.  Radio," 
the  cinema's  sister  branch  of  show  business, 
has  answered  the  challenge,  but  Hollywood 
has  an  obvious  advantage.  Unfortunately, 
the  movie  industry  has  barely  scratched  the 
surface  of  tales  dealing  with  rocket  power, 
stratospheric  journeys,  interplanetary  trav- 
el, etc.  There  are  dozens  of  the  "Buck 
Rogers"  type  of  story  which  could — and 
should — be  filmed. 

GENE  COULTAS,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


VOTE  FOR  JEAN  HARLOW  ROLE 
#1.00 

Recently  I  have  noticed  many  articles 
concerning  the  filming  of  the  life  of  Jean 
Harlow.  In  one  of  them,  Ann  Sheridan 
was  mentioned  as  being  the  leading  con- 
tender for  the  role  as  the  famous  platinum 
blonde.  Now  this,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
the  perfect  example  of  miscasting.  About 
the  only  thing  that  Ann  has  in  common 
with  our  beloved  Jean  is  "oomph."  Imagine 
the  beautiful  redhead  with  platinum  hair! 

Lana  Turner,  however,  is  a  much  likelier 
candidate  for  the  portrayal  of  Harlow  for 
she,  more  than  any  other  glamor  girl  in 
Hollywood,  resembles  the  late  star.  This, 
added  to  the  fact  that  she  has  more  or  less 
filled  Jean  Harlow's  shoes  at  MGM,  war- 


rants surrender  of  the  role  to  Turner. 

But  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to  cast  my 
vote  for  the  girl  who  to  my  mind  fits  the 
qualifications  perfectly.  She  is  Myrna  Dell, 
a  featured  player  at  RKO.  I've  noticed  her 
in  a  succession  of  minor  films — "Step  by 
Step,"  "Vacation  in  Reno,"  and  "Nocturne," 
but  when  I  saw  her  recently  in  "The 
Locket,'  I  knew  she  was  the  girl  to  give 
us  the  "Life  of  Jean  Harlow." 

Here's  hoping  that  Hollywood  producers 
"discover"  Myrna  Dell  before  actual  plans 
for  that  picture  are  started  and  they  go  off 
into  the  forty-eight  states  searching  for 
another  unknown. 

ANTHONY  C.  GRECO,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LINE  UP  FOR  AUTOGRAPHS 
#1.00 

I'd  like  to  cast  a  vote  for  Bill  Lundigan 
of  "Dodge  City,"  "The  Fabulous  Dorseys," 
and  "Dishonored  Lady,"  not  only  on  his 
acting  ability  hut  on  his  wonderful  per- 
sonality. It  is  my  bet  that  he'll  soon  be 
competing  with  Van  Johnson,  Guy  Madison 
and  Peter  Lawford.  Today,  I  saw  Mr. 
Lundigan  and  got  his  autograph.  He 
wasn't  the  type  to  sign  ten  books  and  then 
quit.  There  were  at  least  a  hundred  or 
more  bobby-soxers  trying  to  get  his  auto- 
graph. The  girls  swarmed  him.  He  asked 
us  to  form  a  line  and  he  would  give  each 
and  every  one  his  autograph.  We  did.  It 
was  a  long  job,  but  he  stuck  it  out.  Keep 
up  the  good  work,  Bill,  and  don't  go  Holly- 
wood on  us. 

CATHERINE  HOGAN,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

DURBIN-SINATRA  TEAM 
#1.00 

I  certainly  agree  with  Miss  Dailey  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Screenland  when  she  sug- 
gested Deanna  Durbin  and  Frank  Sinatra 
as  a  screen  team.  Deanna  has  certainly 
been  getting  some  awfully  unworthy  roles, 
and  given  a  new  partner  and  a  good  story, 
she  could  be  one  of  Hollywood's  "top  ten." 
Frank  Sinatra  surely  is  wonderful ;  I  saw 
"It  Happened  in  Brooklyn,"  and  he  is 
amusing  as  well  as  a  great  singer.  I  think 
Deanna  could  have  handled  Kathryn  Gray- 
son's role  very,  very  well. 

If  Hollywood  should  get  wise  and  team 
the  two,  please,  Mr.  Makeup  Man,  do  some- 
thing about  Miss  Durbin's  painted-looking 
eyebrows.  I  think  she  is  beautiful— but 
those  eyebrows ! 

MRS.  VINCENT  MACRI,  South  Bend  17,  Ind. 


Don't  reach  for  that  cookie  but  do  reach 
for  a  Real-form  Girdle  or  Panty  Girdle! 
Raschel-Knitted  of  fashioned  to  fit  La'stex 
:   with  removable  crotch.  Can't  run!  $5.00. 

REAL-FORM  GIRDLE  CO.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1 

Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet,  Dept.  4H 


JEAN  SALVADOR  OeCALVO 
1140  North  Gower  Street,  Hollywood  38.  California 

Please  send  me  "DANCE"  in  plain  wrapper  by  reui 

□  Send  CO. D.  I'll  pay  postman  $1.59  plus postage 

□  I  enclose  $1.59.  You  pay  postage. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  ,    

CITY  ZONE  STATE  


Screenland 
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What's  New  with  David  Niven? 

Continued  from  page  32 


Baum  this  house  which  he  has  furnished 
with  all  the  treasures  he  collected  in  the 
past.  As  the  home  reflects  his  past  and 
present,  so  his  view  from  that  house 
reflects  his  future.  A  fog  had  crept  over 
the  landscape  when  I  visited  David's 
home,  yet  dimly  we  could  see  a  view  that 
is  enchanting  ordinarily:  of  mountains 
and  sky  and  the  green  grass  of  the  Will 
Rogers  ranch,  which  has  been  turned 
into  a  memorial  park.  David's  past  has 
been  wrapped  up  in  engrossing  adven- 
tures; somehow,  when  he  bought  this 
home,  he  must  have  been  seeking — 
whether  he  sensed  it  or  not — that  feeling 
of  peace  and  of  eternal  values  that  you 
get  from  looking  out  at  cliffs  that  have 
weathered  many  storms. 

For  a  while  we  sat  and  talked  of  many 
things — of  small  boats  and  children  and 
war  and  gardening.  I  liked  David's  talk, 
punctuated  with  laughter,  but  I  wanted 
to  know  what  was  going  on  in  his  mind 
and  heart.  So  I  asked  him  what  his 
philosophy  of  life  was. 

His  eyes,  which  are  intense  and  blue, 
turned  away  from  that  view,  obscured 
by  fog.  Then  he  said,  "I  believe  you 
should  live  life  to  the  full  and  take  what 
is  coming,  good  or  bad,  without  much 
panic.  I'd  give  a  lot  to  know  what  hap- 
pens next.  I  think  it  will  be  fine.  All  the 
nicest  people  I've  ever  known  are  up 
there  now."  And  once  again  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  searching  through  the  fog 
for  a  glimpse  of  sky. 

His  words  echoed  in  my  ears,  "All  the 
nicest  people  I've  known  are  up  there 
now."  I  remembered  his  recent  picture, 
"Stairway  to  Heaven,"  and  wondered  if, 
like  the  main  character  in  that  story,  he 
believed  definitely  in  a  physical  heaven. 
So  I  asked,  "Do  you  really  believe  that 
there  is  an  after-life?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  said.  "I  don't  think 
this  life  on  earth  can  possibly  be  all  there 
is.  It  would  be  an  awful  waste  of  effort 
to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of  making  human 
beings  only  to  snuff  out  our  lives  with 
atom  bombs,  if  there  were  no  hereafter. 
The  earth  is  getting  increasingly  un- 
attractive. One  more  war  and  that's  it." 

It  is  this  philosophy  of  life  which  ex- 
plains all  that  you  really  need  to  know 
about  David.  More  than  any  other  per- 
son I  have  ever  met,  he  fulfills  Kipling's 
definition  of  a  man:  one  who  "can  meet 
with  Triumph  and  Disaster  and  treat 
those  two  impostors  just  the  same." 

For  that  is  literally  what  David  has 
done  with  his  life.  He  has  been  broke 
innumerable  times;  he  has  been  success- 
ful and  solvent  a  couple  of  times  in  his 
life.  Right  now,  with  his  portrayals  in 
pictures  like  "Stairway  to  Heaven,"  "The 
Perfect  Marriage,"  and  Enterprise's  "The 
Other  Love,"  under  his  belt,  he  seems  to 
be  entering  upon  his  most  successful 
period  as  an  actor.  Goldwyn  has  cast 
him  in  a  vital  role,  that  of  an  English 
cleric,  in  one  of  the  studio's  most  im- 
portant productions,  "The  Bishop's 
Wife."  It's  said  to  be  his  most  impres- 
sive characterization. 

"I  like  acting.  I  believe  I'll  continue  to 
act  as  long  as  they  pay  me  for  acting," 
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he  says.  But  he  obviously  isn't  knocked 
off  his  perch  any  more  by  success  than 
he  ever  was  by  temporary  failure.  He 
doesn't  even  have  the  conventional  view- 
point toward  money,  which  he  calls  "the 
long  green." 

David  has  two  sons,  David,  4,  and 
James,  who's  one  year  old.  He's  a 
devoted  father  and  spends  every  spare 
moment  he  can  with  them.  But  he 
doesn't  as  so  many  actors  do,  make 
elaborate  plans  on  what  college  to  send 
them  to  when  they  grow  up.  Instead  he 
says,  "I'm  sure  they'll  have  to  be  finan- 
cially independent.  I'll  never  save  enough 
out  of  the  money  I  make — considering 
present  day  taxes — to  support  them.  You 
see,  during  the  war  I  lived  in  dire  poverty 
and  ended  the  war  completely  broke." 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  David  be- 
lieved from  the  day  he  first  joined  the 
British  Army  that  he'd  never  come  back. 
"My  father  was  killed  in  the  last  war. 
Instinctively  I  felt — though  no  one  tried 
to  make  me  feel  that  way — that  if  a  war 
came  along,  I  would  get  killed.  Then 
World  War  II  came  along  and  I  put  up 
my  hand."  (He  also  stuck  out  his  neck. 
He  went  to  the  Samuel  Goldwyn  Studio, 
to  which  he  was  under  contract  at  the 
time,  and  showed  them  a  telegram  he 
had  received  ordering  him  to  report  to 
the  regimental  depot  immediately.  Not 
until  the  war  was  over  did  he  confess 
he  had  sent  the  telegram  to  himself.) 

"Since  I  thought  all  along  I'd  be 
killed,"  David  told  me,  "the  long  green 
couldn't  possibly  matter  to  me.  I  chart- 
ered a  yacht  and  took  all  my  pals  to 
Catalina  at  considerable  expense.  I 
handed  out  money  here  and  there,  to 
everyone  who  wanted  or  could  use  it. 
After  all,  you  can't  take  it  with  you,  as 
the  old  saying  goes.  When  I  got  to 
Rome,  I  threw  away  all  the  liras  I  had; 
in  France  all  the  francs,  leaving  myself 
just  100  pounds  for  warm  woolen  under- 
wear for  the  foxholes. 

"So  there  I  was,  for  the  rest  of  the  war, 
without  a  penny  of  savings.  I  lived  in 
dire  poverty  for  six  years,  thinking  right 
up  to  the  end,  'This  is  ridiculous.  I 
should  be  gone  by  now.'  " 

However,  fatalism  temporarily  took  a 
back  seat  when  he  met  and  married 
Primula  Rollo,  whom  he  met  in  a  trench 
during  a  blitz.  The  daughter  of  the 
Honorable  William  and  Lady  Kathleen 
Rollo,  she  was  in  service  with  the 
WAAFS.  Shortly  after  she  had  come  to 
Hollywood  to  join  him,  she  was  killed 
when  she  fell  down  some  dark  cellar 
stairs,  and  David  was  left  to  bring  up 
their  two  children  alone,  except  for  the 
help  of  a  nurse  from  England  who  has 
always  been  devoted  to  the  children. 

"Right  now,"  David  told  me,  "my 
own  private  life  is  a  shambles.  I  don't 
know  what  I  want  to  do.  I  am  going  to 
England  to  do  a  picture,  'Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,'  and  then  I  shall  go  to  France, 
which  I  love. 

"I  have  made  four  pictures  in  14 
months.  One  of  the  grandest  experiences 
I  had  was  playing  opposite  Barbara 
Stanwyck  in  'The  Other  Love.'  It  was 

SCREENLAND 


the  first  time  we  ever  played  together, 
but  I  hope  and  pray  it  will  not  be  the 
last  time.  When  you  play  opposite  some 
actresses,  it  is  like  playing  opposite  a 
wall.  They  give  back  nothing.  The  kind 
of  actress  with  whom  an  actor  most  en- 
joys working  is  one  who  bounces  the  ball 
back  at  him.  Barbara  bounces  it  back 
so  hard  it  almost  knocks  you  off  your 
feet." 

Between  pictures,  David  managed  to 
get  in  a  vacation  in  Rhode  Island  with 
friends,  and  also  one  in  Oregon.  He 
spent  both  vacations  fishing.  "I  am  a 
mad  fisherman.  I  shipped  down  four 
boxes  of  steelheads  to  my  home,  then 
called  up  my  help  and  gave  them  a  prior- 
ity list  of  friends  to  whom  to  deliver  the 
fish.  However,  they  weren't  a  bit  im- 
pressed with  my  fishing  prowess.  They 
thought  nothing  of  the  whole  matter 
except  that  I  must  have  bought  the  fish!" 

Among  his  closest  friends  are  Bob 
Coote,  John  McClain,  the  writer,  and 
Mike  Romanoff,  whose  restaurant  is 
nationally  famous.  When  Mike  was 
appearing  in  "Arch  of  Triumph"  as  the 
maitre  de'm  a,  Parisian  cafe,  David  and  a 
few  other  friends  of  Mike's  sent  Mike  a 
chair  with  the  Romanoff  crest,  thus  kid- 
ding the  legend  that  he  is  a  "prince." 
They  also  sent  Mike  half  a  ham  with  his 
picture  on  it.  Aside  from  fishing  and 
sharing  with  friends  in  gags  like  these, 
David  spends  his  spare  time  sailing, 
swimming  and  playing  with  his  sons. 

Like  his  father,  David,  Jr.,  seems  to  be 
growing  up  to  be  a  fatalist.  At  three  he 
jumped  into  the  Niven  pool  and  sank  like 
a  rock.  Fortunately,  David  was  there  to 
rescue  him.  David,  Jr.,  had  seen  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  Jr.,  their  next  door  neighbor, 
jump  into  a  pool,  and  had  seen  his  father 
do  the  same  thing,  so  it  never  occurred 
to  him  that  he  couldn't  follow  their 
example.  Immediately  after  that  episode, 
David  Niven  got  his  son  a  life  jacket, 
and  now  he's  safe  when  he  jumps. 

However,  when  you  ask  David  Niven 
questions  about  his  children,  he  becomes 
somewhat  alarmed.  "I  don't  like  to  talk 
much  about  the  children,"  he  told  me. 
"An  actor  should  decide  whether  he  is 
going  to  be  a  professional  actor  or  a  pro- 
fessional father — and  I  certainly  don't 
want  to  be  a  professional  father.  Any 
kind  of  limelight  is  a  bit  tough,  particu- 
larly when  you  are  too  young  to  have 
anything  to  say  about  it."  And  then 
David  laughed  gently  at  himself.  "I 
think  I'm  rather  pompous  about  it,"  he 
said,  smiling  apologetically. 

But  it's  a  reflection  of  David's  own 
personality  that  although  he  realizes  we 
are  now  living  in  a  post-atomic  age,  he 
still  teaches  the  children  the  simple  old- 
fashioned  virtues.  When  I  asked  him  his 
ideas  on  bringing  up  the  children,  he 
said,  "I  just  want  to  teach  them  to  be 
kind,  brave  and  truthful." 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  grown  up  in 
the  shadow  of  two  wars,  who  has  seen 
ruthlessness  and  cruelty  such  as  few  peo- 
ple saw  before  World  War  II — and  yet 
he  believes  in  the  Victorian  virtues.  This 
goes  back  to  his  basic  philosophy — that 
life  on  earth  is  simply  a  preparation  for 
something  to  come  afterwards.  His  philo- 
sophy, as  contrasted  with  that  of  some 
other  actors,  is  kind  and  gentle.  This 
was  reflected  in  the  way  he  celebrated 


Christmas — and  in  the  gifts  he  gave  his 
two  children.  For  David,  Jr.,  there  was 
a  phonograph  with  his  favorite  records. 
For  James  there  was  a  chair,  which  when 
he  sits  on  it,  plays,  "God  Save  the  King." 

Although  he  likes  America  very  much, 
David  has  never  turned  his  back  on  his 
British  background.  When  I  asked  him 
if  he  might  become  an  American  citizen, 
he  said,  "I  love  America.  I  couldn't  love 
it  any  more  just  by  signing  some  papers. 
Those  papers  couldn't  change  what  is  in- 
side my  heart.  No  matter  how  many  pa- 
pers I  signed  I  would  be  no  less  British." 

Because  he  has  met  women  from  so 
many  different  parts  of  the  world,  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  American 
women  as  compared  with  Englishwomen. 
"I  can't  make  any  comparison  because 
I've  lived  here  so  long — since  1933.  I'm 
a  terrific  fan  of  women — I'm  for  all  of 
them  wherever  they  come  from.  They're 
a  splendid  addition  to  the  world." 

"All  women?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there 
are  only  two  kinds  of  women,  wherever 
they  come  from — the  ones  I  think 
wonderful  and  the  ones  I  don't  like.  The 
women  I  think  are  wonderful  are  the  ones 
possessed  of  an  enormous  common  sense 
and  a  whacking  sense  of  humor,  and  the 
ability  not  to  look  bored  when  you  tell 
them  long  stories.  The  ones  I  don't  like 
are  the  bossy  women  and  the  useless  type 
who  don't  know  how  to  add  two  and  two. 
I  think  the  women  who  believe  it's  at- 
tractive to  be  helpless  upset  me  most. 
I  want  to  help  them  with  the  toe  of  my 
shoe." 

Then  David  looked  up  smiling  and 
said,  "Better  cross  that  out  quickly.  It 
sounds  like  a  George  Sanders  remark. 
And  I  don't  feel  that  way  about  the 
woman  question." 

As  David  Niven  says,  he's  a  great  fan 
of  women.  Which  is  just  one  more  reason 
why  so  many  women  are  fans  of  Dream- 
boat  David! 


Dark  Angel 

Continued  from  page  34 

boost,"  Zack  remembers  only  too  well.  "It 
was  in  1939.  Waverly  was  three  when 
we  decided  to  leave  Texas  and  come  to 
New  York  City.  We  were  two  young  and 
ambitious  people — a  bit  foolhardy,  as  I 
look  back  on  it.  Certainly  optimistic.  In 
Texas  we  had  our  families  to  back  us  up, 
friends,  and  a  certain  position.  In  New 
York,  except  for  Addison  Bailey,  a  life- 
long friend  and  well-known  pianist,  we 
knew  no  one. 

"We  found  a  little  apartment  in  Green- 
wich Village,  very  small  and  not  exactly 
elegant.  Addison  invited  us  to  our  first 
party,  and  being  nervous  and  afraid  we 
might  be  late  we  were  the  first  guests  to 
arrive.  In  answer  to  our  ring,  Madge 
with  a  wide,  welcoming  smile  greeted  us. 
Although  she  served  in  the  capacity  of 
housekeeper  for  Addison,  long  before  the 
evening  was  over  we  discovered  that  she 
was  quite  an  individual  person. 

"Such  famous  guests  as  the  Cole 
Porters,  Ethel  Merman,  Dorothy  Fields, 
etc.,  knew  Madge  and  loved  her  discus- 
sions on  life  and  music.  It  was  the  late 
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Pauline  Frederick  who  encouraged  her  to 
start  studying  piano.  An  especially  kind 
friend  eventually  gave  her  a  scholarship 
at  the  Juilliard  School,  training  ground 
for  many  famous  musicians.  M^adge  was 
born  in  Georgia,  but  as  a  child  her  moth- 
er, who  was  theater  dresser  for  Miss 
Frederick,  moved  her  to  Pittsburgh.  As 
far  back  as  she  can  remember,  she  grew 
up  studying  piano,  loving  music,  the 
theater  and  its  people." 

It  was  Madge  who  saw  them  to  the 
door  at  the  end  of  that  first  magical 
evening.  "You  are  from  Texas  and  so  is 
ray  boss,"  she  said  quite  simply.  "You 
are  my  boss'  friends,  so  I  am  your  friend. 
You  are  new  in  the  theater,  but  I've  al- 
ways been  around  it.  If  you  ever  get 
into  any  trouble,  please  call  on  me." 

In  the  next  few  days  that  followed, 
trouble  and  the  Zachary  Scotts  walked 
hand  in  hand.  They  were  just  starting 
out,  and  money  was  scarce.  Surrounding 
them  were  advantages  for  Waverly,  ad- 
vantages they  could  ill-afford. 
1  "It  was  Madge  who  introduced  Waver- 
ly to  ballet,  the  theater,  and  concerts  at 
Carnegie  Hall."  Zack's  eyes  reflect  his 
appreciation  when  he  discusses  it.  "More 
times  than  not,  Madge  paid  for  the 
tickets  out  of  her  own  pocket.  But  she'd 
tell  little  white  lies  and  say  they  had 
been  given  to  her. 

"It  was  amazing,  but  Madge  invar- 
iably sensed  when  she  was  needed.  A 
couple  of  times  when  we  were  about  to 
dine  on  tea  and  toast,  right  on  cue  she 
showed  up,  loaded  down  with  a  full 
course  dinner." 

"Mr.  Bailey  got  invited  out  at  the 
last  minute,"  she'd  explain  casually.  "I 
know  you  have  your  dinner  all  ready, 
but  you  just  cant  let  this  good  food 
go  to  waste." 

There  was  one  six-month  period  where 
they  couldn't  have  survived  without 
Madge.  As  far  as  Broadway  was  con- 
cerned, the  name  of  Zachary  Scott  was 
unknown  bait  for  the  cash  customers. 
Their  small  savings  had  dwindled.  Zack 
was  worried,  unhappy  and  restless.  The 
final  blow  came  when  Elaine  had  to  be 
rushed  to  the  hospital  for  a  serious  mas- 
toid operation. 

"I  couldn't  take  care  of  the  apartment, 
stay  with  Waverly,  and  look  for  a  job 
too."  Zack  shudders  at  the  memory. 
"Addison  worked  odd  hours,  usually 
after  midnight  when  he  was  playing  in 
night  clubs.  So  Madge  shuttled  back 
and  forth.  She'd  come  over  and  straighten 
up  our  place,  then  get  Waverly  off  to 
school.  Back  to  Addison  she'd  go,  fix 
his  late  lunch  and  get  him  set  for  the 
evening.  Back  to  our  place  she'd  come 
to  look  after  Waverly  while  I  went  to 
the  hospital  to  see  Elaine. 

"It  was  a  good  six  months  before 
Elaine  was  up  and  around  again.  That 
seemed  to  be  sort  of  a  turning  point. 
We  began  to  get  jobs.  Elaine  turned  to 
stage  managing  because  it  offered  more 
steady  employment.  I  took  almost  any 
part  I  could  get.  So  for  the  next  two 
years  at  least  one  of  us  was  usually 
working.  We  always  arranged  our  en- 
gagements so  one  of  us  remained  in  New 
York  to  be  with  Waverly.  Meantime, 
Madge  was  the  real  head  of  our  house." 

On  matinee  days  when  they  couldn't 
get  home,  Madge  brought  Waverly  to 


the  theater  and  the  four  of  them  had 
dinner  together.  Zack's  young  daughter 
was  trained  to  sit  in  the  wings  and  draw 
while  she  waited  patiently.  Riding  on 
buses,  Madge  taught  her  geography,  but 
made  a  game  of  it  which  they  both  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.  There  was  another  game 
they  played  which  Madge  came  to  wish 
she  had  never  invented.  They  usually 
got  into  it  on  the  days  when  Zack's 
spirits  were  about  as  high  as  an  ant's 
instep. 

"I  wonder  if  your  daddy  has  arrived 
in  Hollywood?"  Madge  started  out  in  a 
voice  audible  to  the  other  passengers. 

"Oh,  he's  probably  already  starring  in 
his  first  picture,"  Waverly  would  answer 
nonchalantly. 

Then  they'd  discuss  their  contemplated 
trip  through  the  canal,  how  thrilled  they'd 
be  to  arrive  in  California  and  settle  down 
in  daddy's  new  home  in  Beverly  Hills. 
They  were  always  careful  to  omit  his 
name,  further  intriguing  their  listeners 
who  were  already  consumed  with  cur- 
iosity. But  one  day  Waverly  forgot  and 
substituted  reality  for  fantasy.  "Oh 
Lord,"  she  moaned,  just  as  the  bus 
stopped.  "I  do  pray  Daddy  gets  a  job 
today!" 

Everyone  burst  out  laughing  as  Madge 
flew  off  the  bus,  with  Waverly  shooting 
through  the  air  after  her. 

Madge  graduated  Waverly  from  bib 
to  napkin.  She  taught  her  how  to  eat 
spaghetti  with  a  fork  and  spoon.  She 
baked  her  birthday  cakes,  mended  her 
clothes.  When  the  Scotts  brought  friends 
home  from  the  theater,  if  she  was  spend- 
ing the  night  Madge  insisted  on  getting 
up  to  play  the  piano.  It  was  her  idea  to 
become  the  household  banker.  She  gave 
them  each  an  allowance.  If  there  wasn't 
enough  money  to  pay  their  bills,  she  re- 
turned the  salary  they'd  already  paid 
her.  She  patched  up  their  quarrels,  built 
up  their  morale  when  they  got  discour- 
aged. 

"Her  whole  life  seemed  to  be  centered 
around  anticipating  the  desires  of  oth- 
ers," says  Zack.  "Madge  truly  loves  to 
do  for  others.  I've  never  ceased  to  be 
amazed  at  her  complete  unselfishness." 

There  were  times  when  he  was  broke 
and  depressed,  and  determined  to  return 
to  Texas  and  become  his  father's  medical 
assistant.  On  short  notice  Madge  could 
produce  an  amazingly  convincing  tan- 
trum. 

"And  have  all  my  friends  laugh  at 
me?"  she'd  scold  him.  "I  should  say  not! 
I've  told  everyone  you're  going  to  be  a 
big  Hollywood  star.  You've  got  to  hang 
on  until  you  get  into  a  good  play  and 
those  mov^ie  men  can  see  you  and  send 
for  you!" 

It  was  in  "Those  Endearing  Young 
Charms"  that  Zack  was  seen  by  Warner 
Bros.  "Those  movie  men"  sent  for  him 
and  the  rest  is  now  history.  Madge 
proudly  packed  him  off.  Zack  came  out 
to  Hollywood  to  establish  their  home, 
while  Elaine  and  Waverly  planned  to 
follow  a  few  months  later. 

"Someday,  Madge,"  Zack  promised, 
"our  dream  will  come  true.  You've  al- 
ways said  you'd  like  to  watch  Waverly 
grow  up.  When  we  have  a  home  of  our 
own  we  want  to  take  care  of  you.  When 
that  time  comes,  you  will  be  with  us 
always." 
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During  his  embryonic  stage  in  Holly- 
wood, Zack  lived  in  a  small  rented  house. 
There  was  no  room  for  Madge,  but 
every  vacation  she'd  come  out  for  two 
weeks  to  "look  out  for  them." 

"But  what  can  we  do  to  give  you  a 
good  time?"  the  Scotts  insisted. 

"Just  give  lots  of  parties  and  let  me 
take  the  house  apart,"  she'd  grin. 

Zack's  success  in  Hollywood  had  been 
gradual — which  is  exactly  the  way  he's 
planned  it.  A  perfectionist  by  nature,  he 
wanted  to  know  all  the  tricks  of  the 
trade  before  his  best  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  The  great  enthusiasm  he 
created  in  "Mildred  Pierce"  and  "The 
Southerner"  was  further  enhanced  in 
■"Stallion  Road."  "Her  Kind  of  Man," 
.md  "Unfaithful."  He  had  just  started 
"Whiplash"  when  MGM  asked  to  borrow 
him  for  "Cass  Timberlane." 

They  had  to  wait  five  weeks  to  get  him, 
hut  nothing  is  too  good  for  a  Lana 
Turner-Spencer  Tracy  picture!  Wise  and 
wary  Zack  waited  until  this  point  to 
make  his  most  important  decision.  One 
morning  bright  and  early  he  and  Elaine 
set  out  to  find  a  home  of  their  own. 
When  they  found  it  in  Brentwood,  they 
automatically  called  Madge  long  dis- 
tance. 

"We're  moving  into  your  new  home." 
was  Zack's  way  of  breaking  the  news. 

"Don't  put  anything  away  until  I  get 
there,"  answered  Madge. 

They  met  her  (she  was  loaded  down 
with  presents  for  everyone  including 
Jingo)  at  the  station.  Her  four  days  on 


the  train  had  given  Madge  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  think  about  her  new  world  and 
plan  to  fit  right  into  it.  With  typical 
humor  and  rare  objectivity,  she  greeted 
them:  "Here's  your  'Technicolor  Moth- 
er!' Let's  go  to  work!" 

With  the  bedrooms  and  kitchen  par- 
tially furnished,  the  Scotts  set  up  house- 
keeping. It  may  take  years,  but  when 
their  home  is  completed,  it  will  be  exact- 
ly the  way  they  want  it.  Guests  are  in- 
vited to  come  over  and  sit  on  the  floor. 
Their  parties  couldn't  be  more  charming. 
Card  tables  and  chairs  are  rented  for  sit- 
down  dinners.  Madge,  whirling  through 
the  neighborhood  in  her  brand  new  Ford 
coupe,  is  already  a  familiar  figure.  What 
happened  when  Elaine  took  her  to  a 
movie  is  Zack's  favorite  story. 

"Elaine  was  already  out  in  front  in  the 
car,"  Zack  breaks  himself  up  every  time 
he  tells  it.  "Suddenly  out  from  the 
house  came  Madge,  with  a  large  butcher 
knife  in  her  hand.  When  Elaine  stopped 
laughing  long  enough  to  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation, Madge  waved  the  knite 
threateningly. 

"I  hear  it's  dangerous  out  here  for 
women  to  ride  alone  at  night.  Any  man 
who  puts  a  hand  in  this  car  will  go  away 
without  one!" 

And  Madge  would  probably  go  with- 
out both  of  hers  if  it  would  add  to  the 
Scotts'  happiness.  Yes.  Zack,  Elaine. 
Waverly  and  Jingo  believe  in  guardian 
angels.  And  you  would,  too,  if  you  had 
a  dark  one  who  shined  as  brightlv  as 
Madge  Hall. 


Cinderella  from  Ohio 

Continued  from  page  43 


entered  them  in  the  Homecoming  Queen 
contest.  The  fact  that  she  hadn't  won 
didn't  bother  her  at  all,  but  it  distinctly 
upset  her  girl  friend.  However,  let's  get 
the  rest  from  Jean  herself. 

"This  girl  I  roomed  with — Arlen  Hur- 
witz — was  so  mad  that  she  immediately 
entered  my  picture  in  the  Miss  Ohio 
State  contest,  sponsored  by  a  local  news- 
paper, without  telling  me  anything  about 
it,"  Jean  told  me  as  we  were  having 
lunch  one  day.  "I  learned  about  it  when 
I  came  home  from  class  and  Arlen  said 
I  owed  her  $4.00.  When  I  asked  her 
what  for,  she  said,  'For  that  picture  T 
sent  in  of  you  for  the  Miss  Ohio  State 
contest.'  At  first  I  was  furious  and 
refused  to  pay  her.  but  all  she  said  was. 
'Well,  now  I've  made  you  a  movie  star.' 
You  see,  one  of  the  prizes  offered  to  the 
winner  was  a  trip  to  Hollywood  and  an 
option  on  a  screen  test.  Naturally,  I  had 
no  idea  anything  would  come  of  it. 

"Before  the  actual  winner  was  an- 
nounced, the  contestants  were  supposed 
to  attend  several  rehearsals,  but  I  was 
ill  and  unable  to  be  at  any  of  them. 
Then  I  was  late  arriving  for  the  big 
night  because  a  boy  friend  of  mine  who 
was  taking  me  couldn't  get  his  car 
started.  When  I  heard  I  was  the  winner, 
I  was  completely  floored."  Jean  paused, 
sipped  some  coffee,  and  chuckled,  "It 
seems  I  was  always  going  out  with  boys 
whose  cars  broke  down  or  with  those 


whose  watches  were  forever  stopping — - 
so  I  never  got  anywhere  on  time." 

You'd  probably  think  Jean  immedi- 
ately put  all  thoughts  of  college  out  of 
her  mind  and  that  she  began  to  dream 
of  her  name  on  theater  marquees.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Instead,  she  hated  the 
idea  of  the  screen  test  which  might  force 
her  to  leave  school.  She  had  her  future 
all  planned,  and  this  new  development 
upset  everything.  Her  ambition  was  to 
become  a  teacher  of  other  teachers  in 
the  educational  department  at  the  col- 
lege. 

"All  the  way  to  Hollywood,"  Jean  con- 
tinued. "I  kept  worrying  about  how  I 
was  going  to  get  a  decent  schedule  for 
the  next  year  since  students  were  signing 
up  for  the  coming  semester  just  as  I  was 
on  my  way  to  the  coast.  I  knew  I'd  miss 
out  on  everything. 

"When  I  arrived  in  Hollywood,  20th 
Century-Fox  gave  me  a  screen  test.  I 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  silly,  es- 
pecially since  I  had  to  do  a  torrid  love 
scene.  I  did  the  entire  test  as  a  gag — 
and  that  was  what  saved  me.  By  kid- 
fling  it  all,  I  made  myself  look  less  self- 
conscious.  After  the  test,  I  waited  two 
or  three  days  and  heard  nothing  from 
the  studio,  so  I  left  to  go  back  to  college. 
I  was  half  way  home  when  I  got  a  wire 
from  20th  telling  me  that  I'd  been  signed 
to  a  contract  and  that  I  was  to  return 
at  once.  However,  I  asked  the  studio  to 
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The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300,000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
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If  your  blood  LACKS  IRON! 

You  girls  and  women  who  suffer  so 
from  simple  anemia  that  you're  pale, 
weak,  "dragged  out" — this  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  blood-iron.  So  try 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TABLETS — one 
of  the  best  home  ways  to  build  up 
red  blood — in  such  cases.  Pinkham's 
Tablets  are  one  of  the  greatest  blood - 
Iron  tonics  you  can  buy!  Buy  them 
at  any  drugstore.  Worth  trying! 

Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  TAG1CTS 


let  me  start  the  new  term  first  and  then 
come  back.  Luckily  for  me,  they  agreed, 
and  I  stayed  at  college  for  three  months. 

"My  mother  held  no  hopes  for  me  in 
pictures,  any  more  than  I  did.  Her  atti- 
tude was,  'Well,  you  can  have  fun  for 
six  months  and  then  come  back  and 
finish  college.'  She  still  thinks  I'll  come 
back,  by  the  way.  As  for  my  little  sister, 
she  believes  the  entire  business  is  all 
nonsense,  but  while  I  was  in  Mexico  on 
location,  I  bought  her  a  sombrero  and 
had  it  autographed  by  Ty,  Lee  Cobb, 
Cesar  Romero,  and  Alan  Mowbray.  She 
never  wrote  a  line  to  me  about  the  hat 
but  mother  said  she  took  it  to  school 
every  day  to  show  her  friends  So  maybe 
she's  a  bit  impressed  now." 

For  the  first  two  months  in  Hollywood, 
Jean  studied  at  the  Actors'  Lab.  Then 
one  day,  she  got  a  call  from  Darryl  Zan- 
uck.  She  had  never  seen  the  famous 
studio  executive  before  and  was  curious 
to  know  how  he'd  look  and  how  he'd 
act — and  also  what  his  office  would  be 
like.  For  several  minutes,  the  two  just 
talked  about  everything  in  general.  He 
told  her  he  had  liked  her  test  and  that 
he  had  something  in  mind  for  her.  "I'll 
tell  you  about  that  later,"  he  added. 

Immediately,  Jean  was  curiosity  it- 
self. Finally,  just  before  she  left  his 
office,  he  told  her  he  wanted  to  make  a 
test  of  her  for  Catana.  As  Jean's  mouth 
fell  open  in  amazement,  he  hastily  re- 
minded her  that  she  wasn't  to  hold  any 
high  hopes  for  getting  the  part  because 
it  was  a  large  role  and  was  probably  too 
much  for  an  inexperienced  actress. 

"Well,  I  made  the  test,  and  shortly 
after  that  Mr.  Zanuck  called  me  into  his 
office  again,"  Jean  said.  "When  he  told 
me  I  had  won  the  role,  I  could  do  little 
but  stare  blankly.  I'd  never  expected 
any  such  a  thing  as  this,  never  in  my 
wildest  dreams.  As  I  was  leaving  his 
office,  he  said  to  me,  Tf  you  don't  hear 
from  me  again,  you  know  all's  well,  but 
if  you  do  hear  from  me,  you  know  it's 
trouble.'  I've  never  seen  him  again,  so 
I  guess  there's  nothing  too  wrong." 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  be  nervous 
at  all  during  the  first  few  days'  shoot- 
ing," Jean  continued  quietly.  "For  my 
debut  in  front  of  the  cameras,  I  did  the 
scene  where  Catana  has  to  fight  off  some 
dogs  that  are  attacking  her.  It  was  a 
tough,  hard  scene  to  do — physically. 
Henry  King,  the  director,  told  me  later 
he  had  purposely  made  me  do  that  one 
first  so  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  anything. 

"Mr.  King  was  a  great  help  to  me,  and 
so  was  Ty.  I'd  visioned  Ty  as  something 
like  a  great  god  and  was  afraid  he 
wouldn't  be  very  interested  in  what  I 
did  in  the  picture.  But  he  did  so  many 
things  that  made  my  job  easier. 

"There  were  plenty  of  problems  for 
me  in  the  picture,  too.  In  one  scene,  I 
had  to  roast  chickens  on  a  spit,  but 
every  time  I  turned  the  handle,  the 
chickens  fell  off.  Then  smoke  from  the 
fire  got  in  my  eyes  and  made  me  cry. 
It  took  quite  a  while  to  get  that  scene 
right. 

"Another  time,  I  had  to  get  up  on  a 
horse  with  Ty.  The  Mexican  horse  was 
supposed  to  be  trained  to  carry  two 
people,  but  apparently  its  training  had 
been  neglected  for  it  became  nervous 
and   made  a  bee-line  for  the  camera. 


Then  when  we  tried  again,  I  got  caught 
in  the  sword  Ty  was  wearing  and  had 
my  legs  cut  up. 

"In  spite  of  all  this,  I  still  want  to  do 
a  western.  I  have  always  loved  to  ride 
and  I  have  two  horses  of  my  own  at 
home.  Besides,  I  like  to  rough  it.  I  don't 
go  much  for  the  softer  life,  probably 
because  I  spent  so  much  time  on  a  farm. 
The  way  I  lived  on  a  farm,  however, 
helped  me  while  I  was  playing  Catana. 
for  at  home  I  used  to  go  barefoot  all 
day  long.  During  the  filming  of  the 
picture,  I  wore  sandals  only  once — the 
rest  of  the  time  I  was  walking  over  all 
kinds  of  rough  ground  on  bare  feet.  Now 
I  can't  bear  shoes.  The  minute  I  get 
home,  off  they  come  and  I  go  around 
barefooted  " 

On  the  whole,  Jean  loved  the  Mexican 
location — except  for  the  food.  Her  col- 
lege roommate  came  to  Hollywood  and 
went  along  with  her,  the  two  girls  room- 
ing together.  There  wasn't  much  to  do 
since  there  were  no  movies  to  see  and  no 
place  where  a  girl  could  dance.  But  the 
trip  did  have  its  humorous  aspects. 

"We  did  a  lot  of  work  near  Paricutin. 
the  famous  volcano,"  Jean  told  me. 
"Everything  is  dead  around  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  The  trees  have  no  leaves 
and  it  seems  that  all  you  can  see  are 
ashes.  To  make  the  whole  scene  bleaker, 
it  rains  every  day  from  noon  on.  As  a 
result,  we  had  to  do  most  of  our  shooting 
in  the  morning.  One  day,  though,  in  an 
emergency,  we  had  to  shoot  in  the  rain. 
We  were  convinced  that  scene  wouldn't 
pass,  but  we  sent  it  into  the  studio  any- 
way. We  got  a  wire  back  saying  it  was 
great  and  to  get  more  like  it." 

Jean  has  actually  been  in  Hollywood 
itself  only  a  short  time  since  she  was  in 
Mexico  for  over  three  months.  But  that 
hasn't  kept  her  from  being  involved  in 
the  town's  usual  romantic  routine.  Every 
gossip  columnist  has  had  her  linked  with 
some  man  romantically,  mainly  Howard 
Hughes.  So  I  asked  Jean  just  what  the 
situation  was  between  her  and  Hughes. 

"He's  the  only  man  I  date  in  town," 
she  said  honestly.  "But  I  have  no  inten- 
tions of  marrying  now.  I  just  can't 
understand  Hollywood.  If  a  girl  isn't 
married,  everyone  tries  to  get  her  mar- 
ried, and  if  she  is,  everyone' tries  to  get 
her  divorced.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
rush  into  anything  as  serious  as  marriage 
right  now.  I'm  only  twenty,  and  I  don't 
think  I'm  emotionally  mature  enough  to 
take  such  a  step.  Besides,  I've  only  been 
out  of  school  a  year  and  I  think  every 
girl  should  take  a  long  time  deciding 
whom  she  wants  to  marry  before  she 
actually  settles  down  When  I  make  up 
my  mind,  you  can  depend  on  it  that  I 
won't  have  any  engagement.  That's  just 
a  tradition,  and  I  don't  believe  in  it. 

"When  I  was  going  to  college  in  Michi- 
gan before  I  went  to  Ohio  State,  I  had 
only  about  three  dates  in  the  whole  year. 
At  the  time  I  was  quite  in  love  with  a 
boy  I'd  known  in  high  school.  He  was  in 
the  Army  and  I  felt  it  was  only  right  I 
shouldn't  go  out  much.  He  was  killed 
during  that  year.  He  was  the  only  real 
romance  I've  ever  had  in  my  life." 

Jean's  story  is  a  simple  one — mainly 
the  story  of  a  farm  girl  who  led  a  normal 
life.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  ten. 
Later,  her  mother  bought  a  seven-acre 
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farm.  Jean  had  the  usual  schooling  and 
went  in  for  the  usual  school  activities, 
her  main  interest  at  first  being  the  de- 
bating team.  She  also  sandwiched  in  a 
little  deal  as  the  drum  major  on  the 
high  school  band.  In  college,  Jean  was 
not  so  typical  in  that  she  was  not  at  all 
interested  in  sororities.  She  never  joined 
one  simply  because  she  doesn't  like  any- 
thing that  draws  a  line  between  people. 
She  saw  so  many  girls  heartbroken  be- 
cause they  hadn't  been  pledged  that  she 
.  decided  she  would  never  join  a  sorority. 

There  are  no  pretenses  about  Jean 
now,  either.  She's  a  simple  girl  with 
simple  tastes  and  desires.  She  likes  to 
skeet-shoot — but  says  it's  too  expensive. 
And  her  one  ambition  is  to  be  a  writer, 
preferably  a  newspaper  columnist  so,  as 
she  says,  "I  can  interview  reporters." 
She  also  intends  to  go  back  to  teaching 
if  anything  happens  to  her  career. 

"I'd  feel  guilty  if  I  went  back  to  col- 
lege now  and  took  the  place  that  should 
rightfully  go  to  some  ex-service  man," 
Jean  said.  "After  all,  universities  are  so 
crowded  you  have  to  consider  who  has 
the  primary  right  to  attend.  Naturally, 
I'm  sincere  about  my  career  in  pictures 
but  I  also  want  to  be  realistic  about  it. 
If  I'm  a  success,  I'll  continue,  but  if  I'm 
not,  I  won't  hang  around  and  knock  my 
head  against  stone  walls." 

Jean's  favorite  actors  are  Gary  Cooper 
and  Ty  Power,  with  Ida  Lupino  and 
Margaret  Sullavan  her  choices  for  ac- 
tresses. She's  a  great  movie  fan  and  en- 
joys seeing  even  bad  pictures.  She  likes 
Hollywood  because  it's  a  friendly  town 
and  is  so  informal. 


"I  think  it's  up  to  the  person  herself 
to  keep  the  town  that  way,"  Jean  ex- 
plained sincerely.  "I  don't  see  why  Hol- 
lywood should  change  anyone,  if  you 
realize  what  kind  of  person  you  are  and 
then  be  yourself.  However,  the  main 
thing  I'm  going  to  watch  is  that  I  don't 
let  the  glamor  of  the  place  affect  me. 
And  I  don't  think  it  will." 

Jean  is  a  frugal  person  and  makes 
most  of  her  own  clothes.  Her  only  super- 
stition is  a  cracked  tea  cup  that  she 
claims  brings  good  luck  to  anyone  drink- 
ing tea  from  it.  She  always  encourages 
her  friends  to  use  it.  She  won't  listen  to 
gossip  and  hates  "catty"  people.  Sheake- 
speare  is  her  favorite  author.  In  fact,  she 
has  a  large  library  of  classics,  all  of 
which  she  has  read.  For  relaxation,  she 
likes  to  draw  pictures  of  people  and  land- 
scapes. Her  nickname  is  "Pete"  and  she 
prefers  that  to  her  own  name,  which  is 
Elizabeth  Jean  Peters.  She's  handy  about 
the  house  since  she  can  lay  stone,  plaster 
walls,  repair  broken  furniture — and  can 
even  cook  and  sew.  She's  so  active,  that 
she  hardly  ever  needs  more  than  five 
hours  sleep  a  night. 

All  in  all,  Jean  Peters  is  not  the  usual 
Hollywood  personality.  She  doesn't  go 
in  for  glamor-trappings  and  her  makeup 
is  conspicuous  by  its. absence.  She's  a 
normal  American  girl  who  has  been 
thrust  into  a  position  of  prominence  and 
attention.  That  she'll  remain  herself  no 
matter  how  much  fame  comes  her  way 
seems  a  certainty.  Hollywood  may  not 
entirely  understand  her  for  a  while,  but 
she'll  make  the  town  sit  up  and  take 
notice  anyway. 
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gradually  on  the  surface.  She  isn't  trans- 
forming herself  drastically  into  the 
Teresa  Wright  type,  for  instance.  She's 
adding  rather  than  altering.  She  realizes 
Pin-Up  girls  went  out  with  the  war  and 
that  her  ability  to  look  like  a  combined 
Petty  and  Vargus  drawing  to  the  armed 
forces  won't  win  her  the  approval  of  the 
feminine  majority  in  today's  audiences. 
To  intrigue  her  sisters  sitting  out  in  front 
of  film  screens,  she's  artfully  packaging 
herself  in  stunning  clothes,  and  underlin- 
ing her  new  chic  with  flawless  grooming. 

But  if  her  shopping  is  now  done  pur- 
posefully at  Adrian's,  and  her  white- 
blonde  hair  gets  a  series  of  sensational 
hair-dos  at  Mrs.  Jack  Haley's  beauty 
salon,  don't  assume  glamor's  gone  to 
Marie's  noggin,  either.  She's  steadfastly 
hanging  onto  the  warm  realism  and  sense 
of  perspective  that  have  always  been  a 
basic  part  of  her.  She  exuberantly  enjoys 
each  day  for  whatever  joy  it  can  bring, 
and  never  suffers  delusions  of  grandeur. 
She  had  her  best  girl-friend  in  tow  when 
we  talked,  a  non-professional  from  New 
York  City  who  was  visiting  at  the  Mc- 
Donald home  for  a  month.  They've  been 
best  friends  for  ten  years  and  annually 
chum  back  and  forth  across  the  conti- 
nent. "We  met  in  school  when  I  was 
thirteen,"  explained  Marie,  recently  be- 
come twenty-three.    This  gives  you  a 


correct  notion  of  the  loyal  streak  that 
runs  so  deeply  through  her.  "We  had  a 
wonderful  day  yesterday.  Just  stayed 
home  and  did  nothing  but  sit  in  the  sun 
and  loll  around." 

"I  work  at  maintaining  my  tan.  When 
I  was  in  Las  Vegas  I  swam  every  day  in 
the  hotel  pool,  and  when  I  climbed  out  I 
turned  myself  over  and  over  as  though  I 
were  on  a  spit.  Naturally  my  hair  lost  its 
wave  when  it  got  wet,  I  just  pushed  it 
up  under  a  kerchief  or  made  pigtails. 
There  were  more  tourists  there  than  in 
Times  Square,  and  some  of  them  were 
disappointed  when  they  caught  me 
exercising  and  relaxing  like  a  human 
being.  I  know  because  kodaks  were 
clicking  at  me  when  I  least  expected 
them  and  some  of  the  snapshots  were 
awful.  They  brought  the  bad  ones 
around  to  show  me!  But  I  wasn't  pushed 
into  posing  all  the  time.  Working  in  the 
movies  isn't  going  to  force  me  to  be 
artificial." 

When  the  city  of  Las  Vegas  climaxed 
its  annual  Helldorado  Week  with  a  fiesta 
parade  of  floats,  Marie  obligingly  ac- 
cepted the  official  invitation  to  ride  down 
the  main  street  atop  the  hugest  floral 
flamingo.  Fifty  thousand  excited  on-" 
lookers  cheered  their  loudest  for  her,  but 
what  she  recalls  now  is  that  she  was  up 
so  high  she  could  have  reached  out  and 
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pushed  the  traffic  signals  awry.  "I  re- 
sisted that  strong  impulse,"  she  asserted 
virtuously. 

To  the  reporters  covering  her  divorce 
Marie  described  Vic  Orsatti,  a  leading 
representative  for  top  Hollywood  talent, 
as  "a  terrible  husband,  but  a  good  agent." 
She-  married  him  when  she  was  only 
eighteen.  Within  two  years. she  under- 
stood their  differing  attitudes  could 
never  be  alike. 

On  her  last  night  in  Las  Vegas  she 
stayed  up  all  night  and  did  the  town. 
For  this  farewell  binge  she  wore  a  honey 
of  an  evening  gown.  By  dawn  she  had 
consumed  a  ham  sandwich,  a  glass  of 
champagne,  and  eight  glasses  of  milk. 
That's  an  insight  into  her  energy  and 
moderation. 

She'd  heard  a  funny  little  clump-clump 
in  her  brand  new  station  wagon  all  the 
while  she'd  driven  around  Las  Vegas. 
Marie  drove  home  to  California  and 
asked  her  step-father  if  he'd  take  the  car 
in  for  a  check-up.  He  returned  positively 
dead-white.  "Don't  ever  tell  your 
mother!"  he  gasped.  "That  wasn't  any 
loose  spring.  The  bolt  holding  your  steer- 
ing wheel  was  never  put  in,  and  the 
steering  shaft's  been  holding  together  by 
a  miracle!"  Marie  confessed  to  me  she 
wasn't  scared  at  the  news,  as  he  thought 
she  should  have  been.  "I'm  a  fatalist. 
If  God  had  wanted  me  to  die,  I  would 
have." 

Her  genius  for  friendship  extends  to 
her  ex-husband.  Although  they  sepa- 
rated quite  a  while  before  their  divorce, 
he  helped  her  legally  void  a  long-term 
contract  that  was  sidetracking  her  back 
into  B  pictures.  She  had  to  go  to  court 
in  Los  Angeles  and  prove  there  that  she 
had  been  guaranteed  leads  in  A  films  and' 
so  had  the  right  to  break  a  bad  bargain. 
It  took  courage  to  stand  up  for  herself 
like  that,  but  she  has  that  much  -back- 
bone. Vic  then  booked  her  on  a  profitable 
three  months'  personal  appearance  tour 
through  the  East.  She  came  back  to 
deliberate  another  three  months  before 
signing  another  lease  on  her  movie 
future.  She  was  tempted  to  accept  the 
bid  from  20th  Century-Fox;  she'd  partic- 
ularly have  liked  to  act  opposite  Tyrone 
Power  in  "Nightmare  Alley."  Finally, 
with  Vic's  advice  heeded,  Marie  decided 
that  Metro  was  her  best  bet.  Her  marry- 
ing isn't  going  to  make  any  difference  in 
her  reliance  on  Vic's  astute  judgment  in 
regard  to  her  career.  He'll  continue  as 
her  agent. 

"MGM  started  me  off  opposite  Gene 
Kelly,  and  I'm  now  hoping  to  work 
eventually  opposite  Clark  Gable,  Spencer 
Tracy,  Dana  Andrews,  and  Robert 
Young,  because  I  consider  them  especial- 
ly fine  actors.  I'm  not  stubborn  about 
how  I'm  cast,"  she  hastily  added.  "I'm 
not  that  arty.  I  dread  but  one  disaster, 
and  that  in  every  phase  of  life — a  step 
backwards.  The  first  three  dramatic 
coaches  I  went  to  in  Hollywood,  after  I 
was  already  working  in  pictures,  were 
absolute  phonies.  Now  I'm  on  the  right 
track.  I'm  studying  diction  with  Ger- 
trude Fogler,  dramatics  with  Lillian 
Burns,  dancing  with  Nico  Charisse,  sing- 
ing with  Arthur  Rosenstein,  and  I'm 
taking  both  French  and  Spanish  lessons. 
I  wouldn't  be  such  a  fool  as  to  rely  on 
looks  alone. 


"You  never  reach  a  point  where  you 
can  coast.  Even  when,"  she  smiled,  "you 
land  here  at  Metro.  One  of  the  big  di- 
rectors here  wanted  me  to  copy  Lauren 
Bacall.  My  face  is  long  and  thin,  and  if 
I  began  wearing  my  hair  like  hers  I'd 
look  exactly  like  a  sad  cocker-spaniel. 
Then  they  put  a  dark  greasepaint  make- 
up on  me  when  I  began  here.  I  knew  it 
wouldn't  photograph  as  well  as  my  usual 
light  pancake,  and  they  found  that  out. 

"I  have  no  delusions  about  movie  star- 
dom. I  don't  think  it  can  whisk  me  out 
of  realities.  The  fame  itself  isn't  im- 
portant to  me.  So  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
all  this  boils  down  to  the  fact  that  I've 
been  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  good  job 
that  pays  exceedingly  well  with  a  bonus 
of  color  fulness  to  it.  But  the  actual 
making  of  pictures  is  hard  work.  You 
only  get  a  truly  wonderful  role  every  few 
years.  I  didn't  get  an  exciting  part  until 
"Guest  in  the  House,'  literally  my 
thirteenth  picture.  While  waiting  for  the 
rare  big  thrills  that  will  showcase  your 
flair  you  belong  to  a  union,  you  know — 
the  Screen  Actor's  Guild.  You  long  to 
get  your  scripts  a  month  in  advance,  and 
long  in  vain.  My  life  is  really  one 
extreme  or  the  other.  I'm  either  happy 
or  sad,  for  assorted  reasons,  forever 
striving  for  a  happy  medium  that  escapes 
me. 

"I  couldn't  get  my  big  toe  inside 
MGM's  gates  on  my  first  trip  to  Holly- 
wood. I  had  thirteen  cents  in  my  purse 
when  I  got  my  job  singing  with  Tommy 
Dorsey's  band.  I've  learned  to  make  the 
best  of  each  day's  ups  and  downs,  and  I 
never  forget  now  there'll  always  be 
change.  I  remember  how  quickly  I  was 
suddenly  given  a  movie  break,  so  I  realize 
I  could  be  without  all  this  just  as  fast. 

"My  only  safeguard,  besides  doing  the 
best  work  I  can,  is  living  below  my 
means,  financially.  A  finance  company 
came  and  took  my  first  Ford  away  from 
me.  I'd  put  $300  into  it  and  couldn't 
keep  up  the  payments  when  luck  was 
against  me  here  in  Hollywood.  Ever  since 
that  happened  to  me  I've  never  gone  into 
debt  for  anything.  I'm  a  demon  for 
sticking  to  a  strict  budget,  always  get  a 
certain  sum  ahead  before  I  buy  anything. 
I  put  all  I  could  save  on  that  personal 
appearance  tour  of  a  year  back  into  buy- 
ing a  home  for  my  mother,  step-father, 
and  myself.  We  have  two  acres  around 
the  house  that  we  call  our  farm. 

This  house  is  her  sanctuary,  she 
vowed.  She  has  as  genuine  a  bent  for 
decorating  it  as  she  has  for  clothes. 
Marie  happily  donned  blue  jeans  and  an 
old  sweater  to  help  her  step-father  paint 
the  roof  and  ended  up  nearly  slipping 
off  it.  He  jumped  to  save  her,  and  fell 
off  instead.  His  chest  was  crushed  and 
several  of  his  ribs  were  broken.  She  in- 
sisted she  could  be  a  most  efficient  nurse, 
sat  up  with  him  after  the  accident  for 
three  whole  nights  in  succession. 

She  selected  comfortable  Early  Ameri- 
can furnishings,  mostly  of  maple.  The 
colors  in  her  house  are  bright,  but  she 
hasn't  made  it  annoyingly  feminine. 
She  adores  pointing  out  her  clever  buys. 
There  is  the  fifty-year-old,  glowing 
mahogany  desk  in  one  corner  of  the 
living-room.  She  wanted  a  cobbler's 
bench  in  front  of  the  living-room  couch 
and  the  antique  shops  she  scoured  were 
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robbers,  she  reports.  "So  I  had  a  . carpen- 
ter build  one  that's  so  sturdy  it  won't  fall 
apart,  and  yet  it  looks  as  'beat  up'  as  a 
genuine  antique!" 

Her  own  bedroom  is  a  triumph  of 
beauty  plus  useful  gadgets.  "When  I 
was  married  to  Vic  we  lived  in  rented 
houses  and  there  didn't  seem  to  be  any- 
thing I  could  contribute  to  them.  Now 
my  imagination's  materializing  all  sorts 
of  wonders."  She's  designed  an  amazing 
bed  for  herself.  It's  not  merely  wide. 
Its  headboard  runs  down  one  side,  rather 
than  along  the  wall,  and  she's  had  all 
kinds  of  drawers  and  bookshelves,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  handy  radio  and  an  electric 
coffee  percolator,  built  in  as  the  bed's 
frame.  She  even  managed  to  use  maple! 

Her  adjoining  dressing-room  is  a 
luxurious  twelve-by-sixteen  feet,  a  colos- 
sal convenience.  She's  just  had  a  guest 
house  constructed,  but  everybody '11  have 
to  go  on  doing  without  a  swimming  pool 
at  her  place  until  next  January  or 
February.  "I  have  a  tip  the  cost  of  a 
pool  will  come  down  30%  by  then.  I've 
already  got  the  rough  piping  for  it, 
though.  Bought  it  wholesale,  too!" 

She  gets  a  charge  out  of  her  playroom, 
well-stocked  with  games;  she  personally 
prefers  Chinese  checkers.  Extraordinarily 
systematic,  she  hires  an  expert  for  any 
task  she  can't  handle  herself.  If  she 
could  live  an  ideal  existence  Marie  would 
winter  in  Hollywood — up  until  February, 
when  she'd  take  off  for  Miami.  She'd 
lazy  there  until  the  first  of  April.  Three 
weeks  of  spring  in  New  York  City,  the 
following  week  in  Chicago,  the  summer 
in  Hollywood,  and  then  she'd  be  back  in 
New  York  for  the  fall  and  the  new  plays. 
Since  she  can't  do  that  she  compensates 
by  impulsively  taking  plane  trips  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  "When  you're 
growing  up,  and  in  school,  you  dream  of 
being  free  when  you're  adult.  Free  is  a 
grand  word!  I  proved  to  myself  I  was 
somewhat  free  the  night  I  went  to  the 
airport,  after  an  evening  at  Mocambo, 
to  see  some  friends  off  for  Las  Vegas. 
After  they'd  gone  I  chartered  a  plane, 
gathered  up  a  girl-friend,  and  at  5  a.m., 
still  dressed  in  an  Adrian  gown  and 
ermine  stole,  was  leaning  on  the  coffee 
bar  at  El  Rancho  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas  as 
a  terrific  surprise  for  them.  It  was  such 
a  kick!" 

Born  Marie  Frye,  in  Burgin,  Kentucky, 
she  couldn't  help  being  a  beauty  because 
her  mother  was  a  Ziegfeld  girl  and  her 
grandmother  was  a  gorgeous  operatic 
singer.  Her  father,  an  engineer,  moved 
them  to  New  York  City  by  the  time 
she'd  reached  grammar  grades.  At  St. 
Anne's  High,  in  Westchester,  Marie  spe- 
cialized in  journalism.  She  bylined  her 
column  on  fashions  "By  Ken-Tuck,"  pun- 
ning on  the  Southern  drawl  she  had  then. 

You'd  never  suppose  so,  but  being  so 
bright  she  was  several  years  ahead  of  the 
average  girl.  That  meant  Marie  had 
skinny  legs  and  discouragingly  straight 
hair  when  her  classmates  were  blooming. 
She  wore  health  shoes,  middy  blouses,  no 
makeup,  and  the  handsome  high  school 
hero  she  wanted  to  attract  ignored  her. 
She  graduated  from  high  while  still 
fifteen,  but  her  sorority  sisters  saved  her 
that  last  year  from  being  a  droop.  Some 
of  them  modeled  for  the  famed  John 
Robert  Powers.    Marie   determined  to 


show  Alpha  Delta  Sigma  she  was  as  po- 
tentially sharp  as  those  gifted  ones.  Tell- 
ing none  of  them  of  her  plan,  she  went  to 
the  Powers  reception  room,  and  was 
thoroughly  ignored.  On  her  way  out  she 
saw  a  girl  come  through  a  door  with  no 
lettering.  "I  had  a  ^brain-storm.  I 
plunged  into  that  room,  saw  Mr.  Powers 
at  his  desk,  and  was  so  startled  I  fell 
down  as  ungracefully  as  I  possibly  could. 
He  was  so  surprised  he  listened  to  my 
plea.  My  first  job  was  modeling  teen-age 
clothes." 

She  no  sooner  turned  sixteen  than  she 
entered  the  contest  for  the  title  of  "Miss 
New  York  State."  She  won  it,  too,  after 
practicing  a  smile  that  would  conceal  the 
space  she  had  between  her  front  teeth. 
Instead  of  going  on  to  Atlantic  City  to 
compete  for  the  "Miss  America"  award, 
Marie  characteristically  used  her  bean. 
An  offer  to  join  George  White's  "Scan- 
dals" as  a  showgirl  was  a  logical  first  step 
into  show  business.  She  took  it,  and 
when  the  glittering  revue  wound  up  its 
Broadway  run  and  went  on  the  road  she 
went  along  like  a  true  veteran  of  the 
Great  White  Way.  When  the  show 
reached  the  Coast  she  quit  to  crash  the 
movies.  No  studio  cared  in  a  great  big 
way.  But  a  date  at  the  Palladium  where 
Tommy  Dorsey  was  playing  was  memor- 
able. T.D.,  himself,  asked  her  to  get 
right  up  and  audition  there  and  then, 
after  he  was  introduced  to  her  by  a 
mutual  friend.  Marie  obliged,  and  con- 
sidering that  Frank  Sinatra,  Connie 
Haines,  Jo  Stafford  and  the  Pied  Pipers 
were  already  in  the  Dorsey  crew  then  you 
can  gather  she  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
be  signed  up  as  an  extra  singing  attrac- 
tion. She  toured  back  to  New  York, 
switched  to  Charlie  Barnett's  orchestra 
as  one  of  its  thrushes,  and  was  duly 
discovered  by  a  Universal  scout. 

Before  embarking  for  Hollywood  the 
second  time  she  had  the  space  between 
her  teeth  fixed.  She  soon  met  and 
married  Vic  Orsatti.  Her  film  rise  wasn't 
rapid.  At  Universal  she  got  into  a  rut 
playing  decorative  Tahitian  maidens. 
Moving  to  Paramount,  she  experienced 
her  first  genuine  acting  pangs  when  she 
was  given  a  role  in  an  Alan  Ladd  drama. 
Photographs  of  Marie  in  bathing  garb 
flooded  Army  and  Navy  barracks,  and 
G.I.  acclaim  spotlighted  her.  When  Den- 
nis O'Keefe  provoked  an  hilarious  hour 
getting  Gertie's  garter  it  was  Marie,  of 
course,  enacting  the  venus-like  Gertie. 
This  led  to  the  contract  that  prompted 
the  court  scene,  and  her  current  fine 
chance  at  MGM. 

She  didn't  fall  in  love  with  Harry  Karl, 
who's  -tall,  dark,  and  intelligent,  at  first 
sight.  They  met  quite  casually,  and  she 
dismissed  him  from  her  thoughts  as 
merely  "a  very  nice  man."  He  bounded 
back,  though.  Marie,  who  wants  a  family 
and  children  of  her  own,  learned  ■  the 
quiet,  self-made  Los  Angeles  millionaire 
was  far  more  interesting  than  the  typical 
Hollywood  man.  "Hollywood  men  have 
too  much  ego.  They're  spoiled.  They 
treat  actresses  like  working  girls.  Which, 
heaven  knows,  we  are.  They  expect  us 
to  be  amusing,  don't  bother  to  be  fun 
themselves.  Hollywood  is  a  man's  town, 
so  they  can  get  away  with  it.  But  a  nice 
man  like  Harry — !"  Marie  didn't  say 
he's  "a  doll."  But  I  got  that  idea. 
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Have  Bobby-Soxers  Become  Rude,  Ill-Mannered  Pests? 

Continued  from  page  27 


any  bobby-soxer  I've  ever  encountered. 

BOB:  I  remember  all  too  well  one 
winter  evening  back  east  and  my  experi- 
ence with  a  group  of  so-called  adult 
ladies.  I  had  on  a  camel's  hair  coat.  The 
first  thing  I  knew  one  woman  was  grab- 
bing at  the  buckle  to  try  to  pull  the  belt 
off.  That  started  it.  Another  woman 
grabbed  another  part  of  my  coat.  After 
a  lot  of  struggling,  I  finally  took  off  my 
coat,  left  it,  and  actually  had  to  fight 
my  way  out. 

SHIRLEY:  That  reminds  me  of  my 
wedding.  There  were  some  bobby-soxers, 
I  admit,  who  tried  to  tear  my  veil  off  as 
I  came  out  of  the  church.  I  was  able  to 
protect  it,  but  they  did  tear  my  brides- 
maids' dresses.  But  no  bobby-soxer  did 
what  an  older  woman  did  to  me.  This 
lady  grabbed  my  hair  and  held  on  while 
I  tried  to  get  away. 

GLENN:  All  that's  happened  to  me 
was  having  a  fan  jab  a  fountain  pen  in 
my  eye.  And,  oh  yes,  I've  had  my  coat 
torn.  But  that's  not  much,  I  guess. 

IRENE:  If  that's  the  way  you  look 
at  it,  Glenn,  then  I've  been  lucky,  too. 
I  once  had  a  dress  ripped  off  me  but  only 
because  there  was  such  a  mob.  The  sit- 
uation isn't  relegated  solely  to  America, 
though.  When  I  was  in  England  some 
time  ago,  I  went  out  to  the  country  for 
dinner.  No  sooner  had  I  arrived  than 
countless  kids  suddenly  appeared.  They 
had  bicycled  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  get  an  autograph.  Why  must  fans 
act  so  foolish  about  a  mere  star? 

MAUREEN:  That's  something  no  one 
can  answer.  As  far  as  my  experiences  are 
concerned,  I've  only  run  into  the  situa- 


tion where  one  tough  kid  in  a  crowd 
starts  insulting  the  others — not  me.  The 
first  time  this  happened,  I  bawled  the 
boy  out  good  and  told  him  to  go  on 
home.  And  did  the  other  kids  love  that! 
But  I'll  definitely  side  in  with  the  argu- 
ment that  older  people  cause  the  most 
trouble. 

BOB:  Much  of  this  hysterical  mob- 
bing can  be  stopped  by  the  actors.  We 
should  know  how  to  handle  such  situa- 
tions without  precipitating  a  riot.  Often 
I  ve  been  asked  for  an  autograph  when  I 
haven't  had  time  to  give  one.  I've  then 
politely  told  the  kids  I'd  have  to  tend  to 
it  later.  I  always  know  I'll  see  them 
again,  for  the  same  gang  is  seen  every- 
where. There  are  a  couple  of  kids,  for 
example,  I  see  every  time  I  go  to  New 
York.  I  even  call  them  by  name. 

IRENE:  You've  a  point  there,  Bob. 
Many  a  riot  is  precipitated  by  a  star's 
being  rude  to  a  fan.  No  one  is  so  im- 
portant that  he  can't  take  one  minute 
and  explain  that  he's  in  a  hurry  and 
really  unable  to  give  an  autograph.  It's 
been  my  experience  that  if  you  take  time 
to  explain,  they  will  understand. 

GLENN:  We  might  as  well  admit  it. 
There  are  stars  with  inflated  egos  who 
think  they're  just  too  important.  They 
then  become  rude  to  fans.  What  else  can 
they  expect  from  kids  in  such  cases  but 
rudeness?  You  get  back  what  you  give 
out. 

SHIRLEY:  Yes,  but  in  many  cases 
after  they've  had  their  autograph,  they 
turn  right  around  and  become  insulting. 
It's  the  real  fans,  the  bobby-soxers  who 
don't  make  a  business  of  autographs, 


who  hardly  ever  get  one.  The  rude  ones 
push  them  away. 

MAUREEN:'  We've  been  speaking  of 
stars  being  the  cause  of  such  riots.  That 
reminds  me  of  my  childhood.  When  my 
brothers  and  I  came  home  with  a  good 
juicy  bit  of  gossip,  mother  would  listen 
and  then  say,  "Did  you  see  it?"  We'd 
say,  "No,  but  we  heard  it  on  good  au- 
thority." She'd  again  say,  "Did  you  see 
it?"  That's  the  way  I  feel  about  these 
reports  of  stars'  rudeness.  I've  never 
seen  one  who  was  rude.  I  do  feel,  how- 
ever, that  if  there  are  complaints,  there 
is  equal  blame  on  both  the  star  and  the 
bobby-soxer. 

HOLLAND:  Well,  then,  do  you  feel 
that  these  boys  and  girls  who  create 
riots  are  real  fans?  And,  if  so,  can  such 
eccentric  hero-worship  be  regulated? 

IRENE:  Those  who  push  you  can't 
be  the  real  fans.  That  type  wouldn't 
remain  loyal  to  you  for  one  minute  if 
they  found  someone  they  liked  better. 
They're  like  sheep. 

MAUREEN:  Those  few  who  create 
the  disturbances  are  the  rabble-rousers 
you  find  in  every  crowd,  those  who  use 
any  excuse  to  start  a  fight.  Real 
fans  wouldn't  think  of  becoming  such 
pests. 

BOB:  You  spoke  about  means  of  reg- 
ulating this,  Jack.  I  can  only  say  time 
regulates  everything  in  our  business..  I 
have  a  friend  in  New  York,  for  example, 
who  is  still  in  pictures  and  doing  okay. 
He  used  to  be  hounded  constantly  by 
autograph  hunters,  but  now  he's  ignored. 
You  can't  regulate  this  feeling  that  kids 
have  about  stars.  They  ride  the  wave  of 
popularity.  Let's  be  glad  they  like  us 
enough  to  want  our  autographs. 

IRENE:  But  I  think  the.  situation 
should  be  regulated!  Stars  can  control 
themselves  to  a  degree.  For  one  thing, 
they  should  stop  patronizing  hotels  and 
restaurants  that  allow  such  lack  of  con- 
trol from  boys  and  girls. 

SHIRLEY:  I  simply  can't  believe 
there's  any  way  to  control  it  at  all. 

GLENN:  The  stars  can  control  it,  if 
they  want  to.  But  a  good  many  of  them 
know  where  they'll  run  into  the  rowdy 
element  and  they  deliberately  seek  such 
places  out.  Yet,  when  they're  man- 
handled, they're  the  first  to  yell  the 
loudest.  There  have  always  been  fans, 
including  the  rough  and  ready  type,  and 
there  always  will  be. 

HOLLAND:  Speaking  of  means  of 
controlling  this  rowdyism,  there  was 
some  talk  a  while  back  about  an  organ- 
ized move  by  all  actors  and  actresses  to 
refuse  to  sign  any  autographs  at  all. 
What  do  you  think  of  that? 

GLENN:  That's  a  lot  of  baloney! 
That's  no  solution. 

BOB: ,  It's  ridiculous.  Even  if  there 
were  an  order  banning  autographs,  it 
wouldn't  help.  Don't  forget  the  eager 
beavers,  the  young  stars  rising  to  fame. 
They  want  the  thrill  of  being  beseiged 
by  fans.  They  think  it's  marvelous.  They 
become  hammy  about  it.  They  wouldn't 
abide  by  such  an  order,  and  neither 
would  many  other  stars.  All  this  is  part 
of  our  job,  so  let's  take  a  lot  of  vitamins 
and  keep  calm. 

IRENE:  I  can't  agree.  If  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild,  for  instance,  insisted  stars 
give  no  autographs  that  would  help  im- 
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ANSWERS  TO  SCREEN  TESTS 
ON  PAGE  59 

STARS  IN  THESE  PICTURES: 

1.  GREAT  EXPECTATIONS:  As- 
taire,  Cotten,  Crain,  Garson,  Grant, 
Peters,  Price,  (Claude)  Rains,  (Ella) 
Raines,  Reagan,  Scott,  Sinatra,  Tone. 

2.  MIRACLE  ON  34th  STREET: 
Aherne,  Colman,  Cotten,  Crain,  Har- 
rison, March,  Martin,  Mason,  Rains, 
Raines,  Ralston,  Lorre,  Scott,  Smith, 
Sothern,  Totter. 

3.  THE  BACHELOR  AND  THE 
BOBBY-SOXER:  Aherne,  Ayres, 
Baxter,  Boyer,  Brent,  Chaney,  Col- 
bert, Cotten,  Crosby,  Day,  Eythe, 
(Sterling)  Hayden,  (Richard)  Haydn, 
Holden,  Lorre,  Loy,  Oberon,  O'Hara, 
Raye,  Rooney,  Scott,  Sothern,  Stone, 
Taylor,  Tone,  Tracy. 

4.  IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  LIFE:  An- 
drews, Darnell,  Dorn,  Drew,  Field, 
Fonda,  Ford,  Foster,  Lawford,  Leslie, 
Loder,  Raines,  Rains,  Reed,  Tone, 
Wilde. 

5.  THE  BEST  YEARS  OF  OUR 
LIVES:  Ayres,  Boyer,  Beery,  Barrie, 
Faye,  Haver,  Lorre,  Loy,  Raye,  Tay- 
lor, Tufts. 

AN  EYEFUL  OF  STARS: 

1.  Sheridan;  2.  Ayres;  3.  Payne;  4. 
Cotten;  5.  Robinson;  6.  Davis;  7.  Rea- 
gan; 8.  Arnold;   9.  Hardwicke;  10. 
Knowles. 
MIXED  MATES: 

Lucille  Ball,  Desi  Arnaz;  Linda  Dar- 
nell, Peverell  Marley;  Betty  Garrett, 
Larry  Parks;  Bob  Hope,  Dolores 
Reade;  Betty  Hutton,  Ted  Briskin; 
Judy  Garland,  Vincent  Minelli;  Ver- 
onica Lake,' Andre  deToth,  Franchot 
Tone,  Jean  Wallace;  Sonny  Tufts, 
Barbara  Dare;  Cornel  Wilde,  Patricia 
Knight. 


mensely.  Then  the  kids  who  are  the 
real  fans  would  understand  and  would 
take  time  to  write  nice  letters  and  ask 
for  autographs.  Every  star  likes  to  re- 
ceive letters  and  every  star  should  com- 
ply with  requests  for  their  signature  that 
come  in  the  mail. 

SHIRLEY:  Such  an  order  would  only 
make  people,  who  sincerely  want  an 
autograph  and  who  like  you,  suddenly 
start  disliking  you. 

IRENE:  But  why?  Writing-to  a  star 
is  more  personal  than  standing  in  a  mob. 

SHIRLEY:  Not  to  these  kids  who 
want  the  so-called  thrill  of  seeing  the 
star  sign  in  person. 

MAUREEN:  What  would  it  gain  any- 
one to  refuse  autographs? 

HOLLAND:  To  stop  us  from  going 
around  and  around,  let's  get  on  to  some- 
thing else.  We've  been  talking  about 
rowdies  not  being  real  fans,  so  do  you 
feel  bobby-soxers,  as  a  whole,  are  loyal? 

SHIRLEY:  To  answer  that  I  can 
only  go  back  to  my  days  in  school.  The 
girls  there  had  a  new  star  they  idolized 
every  six  months.  But  they  weren't 
what  you'd  call  loyal  for  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  fans  who 
have  been  writing  me  for  years.  They're 
certainly  not  fickle. 

IRENE:  I  don't  think  they're  loyal. 
But  we  have  a  good  chance  to  see  if 
they  are  or  not.    You  know  how  the 


bobby-soxers  idolized  Van  Johnson.  Let's 
see  now  if  they  stick  by  him  since  his 
marriage,  or  go  off  to  someone  else? 

BOB:  There's  no  doubt  bobby-soxers 
think  they're  loyal.  At  least  to  the  same 
star  for  a  good,  fast  three  months.  They 
may  vow  that  a  certain  star  will  be  their 
favorite  forever  and  ever.  But  their 
memory  is  short. 

MAUREEN:  What's  the  difference 
whether  they're  loyal  or  not?  They  cer- 
tainly can't  make  or  break  a  star. 

BOB:  You'd  be  surprised  how  many 
of  them  have  said  to  me,  "Ah,  we  made 
you  a  star,  didn't  we,  so  don't  forget  it." 

MAUREEN:  You  and  I  know  how 
ridiculous  that  is.  It's  the  box-office  re- 
turns that  come  first  in  making  a  star. 
If  the  receipts  on  a  star's  pictures  were 
nil  and  he  got  five  million  letters  a  day, 
he'd  still  not  be  a  success.  The  only 
proof  of  loyalty  is  whether  they  buy  a 
ticket.  Fan  mail  is  good  only  when  a 
star  is  on  the  way  up  or  on  the  way 
down. 

BOB:  I'll  never  believe  that  any  bob- 
by-soxer can  make  a  star.  That's  in  the 
lap  of  the  gods.  Stardom,  as  we  all 
know,  is  luck,  perseverance,  and  hard 
work.  Nothing  else  can  bring  it  about. 

GLENN:  Most  kids  are  young  and 
fickle — let's  face  it.  But  in  spite  of  that 
let's  also  face  it  that  when  we  go  into 
the  movie  business  we  take  a  gamble 
that  the  public  will  like  us.  Too  many 
stars  don't  appreciate  the  importance  of 
fans.  As  for  the  bobby-soxers  having 
enough  power  to  make  stars,  that's  some- 
thing else.  Maybe  they  helped  put 
Frank  Sinatra  on  top,  for  example.  But 
one  thing  I  know.  Those  who  hang 
around  hotels  all  hours  of  the  night  can't 
make  or  break  any  star.  It's  the  people 
all  over  the  world  who  pay  for  the  tickets 
that  are  the  starmakers. 

HOLLAND:  We'll  let  the  bobby- 
soxers  themselves  carry  on  the  debate  on 
that  subject.  Now,  let's  get  down  to 
brass  tacks.  Let's  step  on  somebody's 
shoes — and  not  gently.  What  do  you 
think  about  these  kids  staying  up  all 
hours  of  the  night  for  autographs,  haunt- 
ing all  the  hotels  and  restaurants  just  to 
see  a  star? 

GLENN:  Parents  are  responsible  for 
letting  the  kids  roam.  I've  seen  as  many 
older  people  hanging  around,  so  they 
don't  set  a  very  good  example  for  the 
young  people. 

IRENE:  That  has  a  familiar  ring  to 
it,  Glenn.  But  you're  right.  Kids  who 
are  allowed  to  roam  the  streets  at  night 
haven't  a  chance  in  the  world  to  be  any- 
thing but  morons.  You  see  the  same 
poor  little  faces  standing  in  the  rain  and 
cold  late  at  night.  Why,  there  was  one 
little  girl  back  east  who  waited  all  day 
for  me  at  my  hotel.  She  didn't  even  go 
out  to  eat.  By  the  time  I  arrived  at  my 
hotel,  I  was  informed  she  had  fainted.  I 
was  made  to  feel  like  the  villain  in  the 
piece,  but  I  didn't  even  know  she  was 
there.  I  did  see  her  later,  and  she  was 
one  of  the  old  guard,  a  girl  I'd  seen 
many  places  before.  I'm  not  at  all  flat- 
tered by  such  attention.  Another  time  I 
was  in  a  taxi  when  I  saw  a  girl  running 
after  me.  She  ran  for  five  blocks  and 
finally  caught  up.  I  told  her  she  shouldn't 
have  run  all  that  way,  that  I'd  have 
been  glad  to  send  her  a  picture, and  my 
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autograph  if  she'd  left  a  note  for  me  at 
my  hotel.  Her  reply  really  stunned  me. 
She  said,  "Oh,  that  five  blocks  was  noth- 
ing. I  ran  eight  blocks  after  Mae  West 
once."  How  do  you  fight  that  sort  of 
thing? 

GLENN:  A  star  can  try  to  help  these 
kids.  One  night  several  teen-age  girls 
started  following  me  home.  I  tried  to 
get  away  from  them  but  couldn't.  I 
finally  stopped  my  car  and  got  out  to 
talk  to  them.  I  told  them  they  weren't 
acting  like  ladies  and  that  certainly  no 
boy  would  ever  want  a  girl  who  chased 
around  as  they  were  doing.  They  took 
my  talk  to  heart  and  quietly  went  on 
their  way. 

MAUREEN:  All  such  cases  are  the 
results  of  bad  discipline  in  the  home,  or 
of  no  discipline  at  all.  But  you  can't 
blame  the  kids.  You  must  blame  the 
parents.^  Yet,  the  parents  today  find 
blaming  the  movies  an  easy  excuse  for 
their  own  indifferent  care  of  their  chil- 
dren. Let  these  mothers  and  fathers 
take  stock  of  themselves.  Movies  are 
way  down  on  the  list  of  factors  that  in- 
fluence children.  Kids  can  read  books 
twice  as  dirty  as  any  movie  they'll  ever 
see,  and  they  can  easily  read  such  trash 
on  the  sly.  Those  who  stay  out  late 
simply  have  the  wrong  parents.  When  I 
was  a  girl,  until  I  was  fourteen  I  had  to 
be  at  home  by  six  or  I'd  get  a  terrific 
lacing  with  a  razor  strap.  That  custom 
should  be  revived.  And,  incidentally,  I 
think  better  discipline  in  some  schools 
would  help  too. 

SHIRLEY:  When  I've  told  kids  they 
should  be  home  in  bed,  they've  said, 
"Well,  you're  up,  aren't  you?"  You  can't 
explain  your  case  to  them.  But  it's  not 
only  unhealthy  for  them  to  be  roaming 
the  streets,  it's  also  dangerous  with  all 
the  traffic  they're  in.  Parents  should  be 
interested  enough  in  their  children's  wel- 
fare to  make  them  get  sleep.  After  all, 
without,  it  their  schooling  suffers,  too. 
But  as  bad  as  are  the  cases  of  boys  and 
girls  staying  up  all  hours,  it's  even  worse 
when  they  start  running  off  to  other 
states,  as  they  have  done,  to  follow  a 
star  on  tour. 

BOB:  Well,  now  we're  getting  all 
black  and  gloomy.  Don't  we  forget  that 
the  good  and  bad  will  emerge  from  all 
people?  Most  of  the  kids  who  hang 
around  aren't  bad  at  all.  They  merely 
have  a  certain  exaggerated  trait  that 
makes  them  do  such  things.  It's  a  busi- 
ness with  them.  When  I  was  a  kid,  my 
father  used  to  worry  about  me  because 
I  had  an  insane  passion  for  baseball  and 
baseball  players.  I  was  as  fanatic  about 
them  as  kids  today  are  about  stars.  I 
now  realize  these  players  were  only  ordi- 
nary men  who  were  able  to  catch  and 
throw  a  ball.  I  don't  think  that  any  kid 
who  concentrates  only  on  getting  an 
autograph  can  be  hurt  much. 

HOLLAND:  We're  back  again  on 
autographs,  so  what  about  the  cases  of 
kids  who  become  insulting  and  rude 
when  they're  not  given  one?  Can  a  star 
talk  back  to  them  safely? 

GLENN:  Certainly,  we  can!  It's  a 
normal,  natural  thing  to  talk  back  to 
someone  who's  being  insulting.  I  say 
treat  the  kids  the  way  you'd  treat  your 
own  child  if  he  misbehaved.  Just  be- 
cause we're  movie  stars  doesn't  mean  we 


haven't  any  feelings.  In  the  same  way, 
too,  kids  have  the  right  to  tell  off  a  rude 

BOB:  I  don't  see  it,  Glenn.  That's 
like  trying  to  hold  back  the  dawn.  It 
does  no  good  to  talk  back  to  a  crowd. 
Ignore  such  remarks  and  forget  them. 
That's  my  motto.  Once  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  catch  a  plane  out  of  New  York.  I  had 
to  pass  up  requests  for  autographs.  One 
kid  called  me  a  rather  unpleasant  name 
All  I  did  was  swallow  my  pride  and 
keep  my  glands  under  control.  Why 
make  yourself  upset  and  angry  at  people 
who  really  like  you?  Or,  rather,  why 
not  remember  that  you  can't  make 
friends  of  everyone?  So  what's  an  insult 
from  a  few? 

IRENE :  This  reminds  me  of  a  game 
my  daughter,  Mary  Frances,  and  I  play 
When  she  tells  me  of  a  rude  remark 
made  to,  her,  I  say,  "Capital  I."  That 
means  to  ignore  bad  manners.  That's 
what  I  do  on  such  occasions.  At  times 
it's  hard,  though.  Once  I  was  in  a  car 
with  another  star.  Some  young  kids 
asked  me  for  my  autograph  because  I 
was  sitting  closer  to  them.  Then  one  of 
them  turned  to  the  other  star  and  started 
to  ask  her  to  sign  the  book.  At  that 
point,  one  of  the  boys  in  the  crowd  yelled 
out,  "Ah,  don't  bother  her.  She's  ;i 
cheap  skate!"  That  boy  will  never  know 
how  deeply  he  hurt  that  star,  and  how 
unjust  he  was.  She  cried  for  a  good  part 
of  that  afternoon.  He  should  have  been 
told  off! 

SHIRLEY:  No  star  can  tell  any  fari 
off.  She  simply  has  to  smile  at  the  nice 
ones  and  leave.  These  boys  and  girls 
would  love  to  have  you  give  them  a 
dressing-down,  so  they  could  talk  about 
you  later. 

MAUREEN:  I  believe  a  star  has  a 
right  to  berate  an  insulting  boy  or  girl, 
but  I  don't  think  it  pays  for  that  star  to 
be  rude  herself.  Many  a  time  I've  told 
one  kid  off  by  talking  to  the  whole 
crowd.  I've  told  the  others  that  this  one 
boy  or  girl  who  was  rude  was  putting 
the  blame  on  each  of  them,  and  they 
should  take  care  of  the  ill-mannered  one. 
They  do — in  a  hurry.  A  star  can  ex- 
plain why  rudeness  doesn't  pay.  She 
doesn't  have  to  be  ill-mannered  too. 

HOLLAND:  What,  then,  do  you  feel 
is  the  main  trouble  with  bobby-soxers 
as  fans.  In  what  ways  are  they  pests? 

BOB:  It's  that  they  make  too  much 
of  a  business  of  collecting  autographs. 
It's  a  career  with  them. 

IRENE:  Yes,  and  why  do  they  want 
so  many  autographs  from  you — the  same 
boys  and  girls  over  and  over  again? 

SHIRLEY:  Oh,  they  trade  them  or 
sell  them.  It's  a  deal  like  this — with 
some  kids,  two  Shirley  Temple  auto- 
graphs is  equal  to  one  Frank  Sinatra. 

BOB:  There's  a  girl  in  New  York  I 
know  who  has  made  several  scrapbooks 
of  me.  When  I  get  in  town,  she'll  hang 
around  my  hotel  until  I  see  her.  She 
wants  me  to  sign  each  picture  in  her 
book,  and  that  usually  means  around 
two  or  three  hundred.  I've  always  signed 
too.  What  a  business! 

HOLLAND:  Just  what  is  your  advice 
on  how  to  get  autographs  properly? 

GLENN:  There's  no  specific  way  of 
asking  for  an  autograph.  Just  act  like 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that's  all. 
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IRENE:  I  say  don't  ask  for  auto- 
graphs in  a  crowd  at  all.  Write  the  star 
a  nice  letter.  A  star  values  that  much 
more.  I  know  I  do.  I'd  be  much  hap- 
pier if  this  were  the  solution.  At  least, 
I'd  know  then  the  kids  were  home  in 
bed.  And,  besides,  I  like  to  get  letters 
from  fans.  I  assure  you  that  I  personal- 
ly sign  each  slip  sent  for  an  autograph 
and  each  picture.  I've  quite  a  list  of 
steady  correspondents  too. 

MAUREEN:  My  advice  is  to  treat 
stars  as  Americans  and  as  human  beings, 
not  as  monkeys  in  a  cage.  Be  polite  and 
talk  courteously  to  a  star.  And  please 
consider  a  star's  time  and  where  she  is 
going.  Never  ask  for  an  autograph  when 
an  actor  or  actress  is  going  into  a  radio 
station  to  do  a  broadcast.  Boys  and  girls 
must  realize  that  if  a  star  is  even  a 
minute  late  on  such  occasions,  it  may 
mean  she  won't  be  ready  to  go  on  the  air 
on  time.  Finally,  treat  people  as  you'd 
expect  your  mother  to  treat  guests  in 
your  home. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  it's  a  good  idea 
for  fans  to  line  up  and  make  the  asking 
for  autographs  a  nice,  dignified  affair. 
\ud  if  a  star  says,  "I'll  sign  your  books," 
then  she  should  do  just  that.  She  should 
never  say,  "I'll  sign  a  few,"  for  that 
creates  a  riot.  And  certainly  no  fan 
should  ever  try  to  get  a  piece  of  the 
star's  clothing  as  a  souvenir.  How  would 
you  like  to  have  your  clothes  torn,  or  a 
piece  of  your  hair  cut  off? 

BOB:  The  one  thing  that  annoys  me 
is  to  have  someone  put  something  in 
front  of  me  and  say  autocratically, 
"Sign  this!"  What's  so  hard  about  say- 
ing, "Please,  may  I  have  your  auto- 
graph?" and  then  thanking  the  star  when 
he  gives  it  to  you?  And  there's  nothing 
wrong  in  telling  the  star  you  like  him 
in  pictures,  if  you  do.  But  here's  where 
a  star,  has  to  be  careful.  Once  a  girl  said 
to  me,  "You're  my  favorite,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings."  Later  on,  another  girl  came  up 
and  I  opened  my  big  mouth  with,  "And 
am  I  your  favorite  star,  too?"  She  said 
very  explosively,  "You  are  not!"  So  I 
said  kiddingly,  "Well,  maybe  I  won't 
give  you  an  autograph  then!"  To  which 
she  said,  "So  what!"  And  for  my  last  bit 
of  advice,  don't  ask  a  star  to  sign  a 
dirty  piece  of  paper  you  pick  up  off  the 
street,  and  don't  give  him  a  leaky  foun- 
tain pen  to  sign  with.  More  times  I've 
had  that  happen  to  me.  For  one  thing, 
when  any  old  thing  is  put  before  me,  I 
know  the  kid  has  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing the  autograph.  And,  too,  it's  always 
my  fate  to  be  given  a  leaky  pen  when 
I'm  all  dressed  up  for  an  important  en- 
gagement. Personally,  I'm  tired  of  ar- 
riving at  affairs  with  green  ink  on  one 
hand  and  red  on  another. 

HOLLAND:  And  now  comes  the  time 
for  the  final  blow-offs.  Help  yourselves 
— the  floor  is  yours! 

MAUREEN:  Older  people  must  set 
better  examples  to  children  if  they  don't 
want  them  to  become  rude  and  ill-man- 
nered pests.  Don't  forget,  you  adults, 
kids  only  copy  what  they  see  and  hear. 
We,  as  adults,  put  the  thoughts  in  their 
heads  and  we  are  responsible  for  the 
examples  we  give  them. 

IRENE:  And  you  mothers,  coach 
your  children  better  when  they  approach 
a  star.  Once  I  was  in  a  restaurant  when 


a  little  girl  came  over  to  me,  obviously 
because  her  mother  had  prodded  her 
into  coming  to  see  me.  She  said  she  had 
been  with  me  in  "Life  with  Father," 
but  I  couldn't  place  her  or  the  scene  that 
she  said  she  had  worked  in  with  me. 
Then  the  girl  asked,  "Are  you  working 
now?"  I  told  her  I  was  working  in  "I 
Remember  Mama."  "Have  you  any 
lines?"  she  then  put  forth.  Smiling,  I 
said  I  had.  "Oh,  that's  fine."  she  replied. 
"Who's  the  star?"  Playing  along  with 
her,  I  added,  "Oh,  that  hasn't  been  de- 
cided yet."  "Well,  keep  on  working 
hard,"  she  concluded,  "and  you'll  be  a 
star  some  day.  That's  what  my  mama 
says  for  me  to  do."  And  she  went  pranc- 
ing back  to  mama.  As  for  any  serious 
advice,  I  can  only  add  don't  hang  around 
public  places.  Write  those  letters  instead. 

SHIRLEY:  I'd  like  to  ask  all  bobby- 
soxers  to  be  more  careful  of  the  times 
they  choose  to  ask  for  autographs.  Once, 
I  went  ice  skating  for  the  first  time.  I 
promptly  fell  down.  A  friend  of  mine 
came  skating  by  and  accidentally  glided 
over  my  hand.  I  didn't  feel  anything 
since  my  hand  was  frozen  by  that  time. 
As  I  was  struggling  to  get  up,  a  girl 
came  by  and  said,  "May  I  have  your 
autograph?"  I  started  to  sign  and  was 
very  surprised  to  see  that  my  hand  was 
bleeding.  I  told  the  girl,  "Well,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  ever  signed  an  autograph 

GLENN:  None  of  us  has  the  right  to 
complain  about  the  treatment  from  fans. 
It's  all  part  of  our  business.  The  rowdy 
fans  aren't  something  new.  They  were 
present  in  the  Globe  Theater  during 
Shakespeare's  time.  All  of  us  are  lucky 
to  be  in  the  position  we  are.  Why,  I  re- 
member a  few  years  ago  that  for  the 
privilege  of  getting  a  walk-on  in  a  pic- 
ture, I'd  have  taken  all  the  ridicule  ever 
heaped  on  all  stars.  I'm  grateful  for  what 
I  have.  So  I  say,  let's  stop  our  griping 
and  remember  how  lucky  we  are! 

BOB:  Your  ideas  are  okay,  Glenn,  but 
I'd  still  like  to  remind  the  fans  that  a 
star  is  not  their  personal  property.  And 
certainly  you  bobby-soxers  shouldn't 
think  you've  made  us  stars.  We  appre- 
ciate your  interest  in  us,  but  remember 
we're  people  like  you  who  want  only 
consideration  and  courtesy  from  our  fel- 
low beings.  Give  us  those  things  and 
we'll  play  ball  with  you! 

HOLLAND:  And  that  winds  up  the 
session.  We'll  be  plowing  through  the 
heavy  mail  that  has  come  in  and  in  it 
we'll  find  our  topic  for  next  month.  So, 
see  you  later.  And  to  you  readers,  our 
grateful  thanks  for  your  fine  letters. 
We're  glad  you  find  this  series  helpful. 
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It  Was  happening  all  too  often  lately  .  .  .  and  she  didn't 
know  why.* 

If  yOlir  WOrk  brings  you  in  contact  with  others  it's 
plain  bad  business  to  offend  them.  Few  things  can 
put  you  in  a  bad  light  quicker  than  a  case  of 
halitosis*  (unpleasant  breath);  the  worst  of  it  is 
you,  yourself,  may  not  realize  when  you're  troubled  » 
this  way. 

Don't  risk  it.  Isn't  it  foolish  to  take  long  chances 
when  Listerine  Antiseptic  offers  such  an  easy, 
such  a  delightful  precaution? 

Simply  rinse  the  mouth  with  it  and,  almost  immedi- 


ately, your  breath  becomes  sweeter,  more  agree- 
able, less  likely  to  offend. 

If  you're  Smart,  you  will  use  Listerine  Antiseptic 
morning  and  night  and  between  times,  when  you 
want  to  be  at  your  best.  It  pays  ...  in  business 
as  well  as  social  life. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic 
origin,  most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are  due 
to  the  bacterial  fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles 
clinging  to  mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic 
halts  such  fermentation,  then  overcomes  the  odors 
fermentation  causes. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Before  any  date  .  .  .  LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  for  oral  hygiene 
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The  greatest 
star  of  the 
screen  I 


This  month  we're  roaring  about  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  and  Technicolorfully 
beautiful  movies  that  we've  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  roaring  about. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Now  we  do  sound  a  little  adjective-y. 
You  know  what  we  mean.  Whenever 
you  hear  the  phrase  "One  of  the  most" 
you  sort  of  know  the  etcetera. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
Instead  we're  going  to  take  a  different 
stance.  We're  going  to  tell  you  what  the 
picture  is  called  and  who's  in  it.  Then 
see  if  you  don't  agree  that  this  one  is 
different. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 

Very  good.  The  title  is  "The  Unfinished 
Dance."  The  producer  is  Joseph 
Pasternak.  The  director  is  Henry  Koster. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
They  are  responsible  for  many  memo- 
rable musicals.  But  while  "The  Unfin- 
ished Dance"  is  not  strictly  a  musical, 
it  is  a  dramatic  story  that  deals  with 
dancers. 

★  ★    ★  ★ 

The  star  is  Margaret  O'Brien— the  big- 
gest little  star 
on  the  screen. 
(Adjectives 
again!) 

★  ★  ★ 
The  leading 
girls  are  Cyd 
Charisse,  a 
poem  on  legs, 
and  Kar in 
Booth,  ditto. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
A  new  personality,  Danny  Thomas, 
seen  on  many  a  stage,  is  introduced  in 
this— may  we  say  unusual — picture. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Myles  Connolly's  screen  play  is  based 
on  the  story  by  Paul  Morand. 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Now  you  know  the  facts.  But  what  you 
don't  know  is  this: 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
Little  Margaret — in  one  sense  of  the 
word — plays  a  heavy.* 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
At  a  rehearsal  of  the  most  wonderful 

eye-filling 
ballet  (those 
adjectives 
again!)  she 
pulls  a  certain 
backstage 
switch. 

★   ★  ★ 
Her  heart 
makes  her  do  it 
—her  love  makes  her  do  it.  But  did  she 
commit  a  crime?  Did  she  end  the  career 
of  a  person  she  would  later  grow  to  love? 

★  ★     ★  ★ 
What  a  great  part  does  Conscience — 
the  inner  thing— play  in  this  adjective- 
worthy  film. 

★   ★  ★ 
One  could  go  on.  But 
'tis  better  p'raps  to 
leave  the  column 
"unfinished"  .  .  . 


★   ★  ★ 

For  you  will  surely 
see  "The  Unfinished 
Dance." 
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Prize  Novel-enjoyed  by  20  million  Reginald  OWEN  •  Gladys  COOPER 
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,              ,                  ,                .     .       ,    ,.       ,     ,.     .         ,  Goudge.  Directed  by  Victor  Saville  •  PiDduced  by  Carey  Wilson 
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of  course  lalwat/s 
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NO  BELTS 
NO  PINS 
NO  PADS 
NO  ODOR. 


How  could  she  lead  the  active 
life  she  does  if  she  didn't  have 
Tampax  to  depend  on  during 
those  miserable  days  each 
month? . . .  Tampax  is  that  dif- 
ferent kind  of  monthly  protection  you 
have  heard  about — worn  internally  with- 
out any  belts,  pins  or  external  pads 
whatever!  It's  a  very  modern  product 
indeed,  invented  by  a  doctor  and  now 
sold  at  practically  all  drug  and  notion 
counters  in  city  or  country  wherever  you 
live.  And  that's  a  fact! 

There  is  plenty  to  tell  about  Tampax!  It 
is  fashioned  of  pure  surgical  cotton  com- 
pressed in  those  slim  white  applicators 
for  dainty  insertion.  Your  hands  need 
not  touch  the  Tampax  and  you  don't  feel 
it  when  in  place.  It  cannot  cause  bulges 
or  ridges  under  a  dress.  And  when  dis- 
posal time  comes,  Tampax  has  only  1/15 
the  bulk  of  the  "other  kind." 

No  chafing.  No  odor.  Quick  to  change. 
Wear  it  in  your  tub  or  shower.  Millions 
of  women  depend  upon  Tampax  every 
month.  The  Economy  Box  holds  four 
months'  average  supply.  Three  absorb- 
ency-sizes  to  choose  from — Regular, 
Super,  Junior.  Tampax  Incorporated, 
Palmer,  Mass. 


Accepted  for  Advertising 

by  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


"Where  There's  Life"  there's — of  course, 
Bob  Hope,  here  with  Signe  Hasso  in  infor- 
mal moment  from  new  Paramount  comedy. 


IF  THE  Cornel  Wildes  aren't  back  to- 
gether long  before  you  read  this,  we'll 
eat  our  best  bonnet.  Nice  guy  that  he  is, 
Cornel  insists  their  unexpected  separa- 
tion was  mostly  his  fault — that  he  worked 
too  much,  was  too  tired  and  tempera- 
mental to  give  his  best  to  their  marriage. 
He  was  still  doing  it  all  for  Pat  (Patricia 
Knight)  and  incidentally,  they  went  to- 
gether to  the  preview  of  her  first  picture, 
"Roses  are  Red."  Cornel  says  she  was 
terrific,  but  hasn't  he  always? 

FRANK  SINATRA  wasn't  kidding 
when  he  threatened  to  take  up  oil 
painting.  He  brought  full  equipment 
right  on  the  set  where  they  were  shoot- 
ing "The  Kissing  Bandit."  Between  scenes 
Frankie  remains  glued  to  his  canvas,  and 
for  a  beginner  he  isn't  bad.  However,  he 
says  he  has  a  hard  time  finding  people 
with  patience  to  pose.  Well,  girls,  what 
are  you  waiting  for? 

NOW  that  "Nightmare  Alley"  is  in  the 
bag,  Tyrone  Power  is  off  on  another 
one  of  those  good  will  tours,  this  time  to 
Africa.  The  studio  is  providing  his  plane 
again,  the  newest  and  most  powerful 
model  on  the  market.  According  to  an 
inside  source,  Ty  may  also  fly  to  Europe 


and  beg  Annabella  to  hurry  a  divorce  so 
he  can  marry  Lana  Turner.,  Despite  at 
least  one  rugged  interlude  (which  didn't 
get  publicized)  Ty  is  very  much  in  love, 
and  need  we  say,  it's  very  understandable. 


Alan  Hale  and  son  Bud,  hot  from  Hollywood, 
arrive  in  Skowhegan,  Maine,  for  world  pre- 
miere of  Warners'  "Life  with  Father,"  at 
Lakewood  Theater  where  famous  play 
had  first  performance  eight  years  ago. 
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MAGIC  TOWN 


Here  it  is— your  loveliest, 
most  important  suit,  to 
invite  the  loveliest,  most  important  events  in  your 
life  !  New,  longer  jacket,  flaring  out  at  the  hips  in 
a  full,  flirtatious,  double  peplum.  The  top  tier  of 
the  peplum  and  the  jaunty  collar  smartly  match 
the  skirt.  New,  longer  skirt  with  zipper  closing. 
Superbly  tailored  of  sleek,  rich  rayon  faille.  In 
enchanting  colors: 

Kelly  Green  and  Black;  Royal  Blue  and  Black;  Scarlet  Red  and 
Black;  Kelly  Green  and  Brown.  Sizes  9-11-13-15-17. 
COME  IN  OR  MAIL  COUPON 
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RKO 

★ 

GOLDEN  EARRINGS 


Paramount 
★ 

BODY  AND  SOUL 


Enterprise — U.A. 
★ 

OUT  OF  THE  BLUE 


Besides  Jimmy  Stewart,  upon  whom  you  can  always 
depend  to  give  a  top-notch,  outstanding  performance, 
this  Robert  Riskin  production  gives  you  a  fascinating 
study  in  human  nature,  worked  out  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  drama.  Until  you  see  this  picture,  you  can't 
imagine  what  havoc  the  honor  of  being  the  perfect 
cross-section  of  the  nation  can  play  with  a  nice  average 
town  like  Grandview.  Its  people  become  the  puppets  of 
that  old  bugaboo,  commercialism,  as  soon  as  they  find 
out  how  valuable  their  opinions  are  in  Jimmy's  under- 
cover polling  corporation.  It's  a  timely  problem,  and 
perhaps  his  is  the  solution  to  deflating  inflation.  Jane 
Wyman  does  a  super  job  as  newspaper  editor  who  sets 
the  town  on  its  ear  by  her  big  scoop  story.  Ned  Sparks, 
as  "dead  pan"  character,  Kent  Smith,  ex-sergeant 
schoolmaster,  head  the  fine  cast  of  supporting  players. 


Dietrich  is  back  with  all  her  old  allure!  Let  it  be  said 
to  her  credit  that  she  makes  it  shine  through  the  grim- 
iest Gypsy  costume  and  makeup  in  screen  history. 
Nevertheless,  the  marvelous  Marlene  breathes  a  vital 
life  into  the  character  of  Lydia  without  any  accoutre- 
ments of  glamor.  The  screen  version  based  on  Yolanda 
Foldes'  novel  is  a  sincere  study  of  Gypsies  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many through  which  the  threads  of  an  exciting  spy 
story  and  romance  with  a  British  Intelligence  officer 
are  deftly  woven.  Ray  Milland  is  excellent  as  the  object 
of  Marlene's  wild  affections,  from  which  he  does  not 
escape  though  he  makes  dramatic  work  of  eluding  the 
clutches  of  the  Gestapo.  Murvyri  Vye  in  the  role  of 
gypsy  leader  helps  Marlene  out  in  the  song  department 
and  Bruce  Lester  stands  out  as  Ray's  fellow  officer. 


The  strong  appeal  to  eliminate  fight  "fixes"  makes  sen- 
sational dramatic  material  for  star  John  Garfield  to 
portray  in  this  screenplay  by  Abraham  Polansky,  di- 
rected by  Robert  Rossen.  In  fact,  your  indignation  will 
reach  the  boiling  point  as  you  follow  the  career  of  one 
Charlie  Davis,  Jewish  lad  from  the  East  Side,  as  he 
rises  from  neighborhood  champ  to  world  championship, 
at  which  point,  according  to  this  picture,  he  literally 
signs  away  his  life  to  the  big  boss  gambler,  Lloyd  Goff, 
who  makes  and  breaks  fighters  to  line  his  own  pocket. 
Lilli  Palmer  plays,  almost  too  nobly,  the  helpful  sweet- 
heart who  is  always  on  hand  in  his  time  of  need,  and 
Hazel  Brooks  swings  her  long  blonde  mane  effectively 
as  the  nightclub  siren  interested  only  in  minks  and  the 
champ's  money.    She'll  rate  more  than  one  glance. 


Eagle-Lion 


Enter  the  humorous  sophisticated  inebriate.  In  this 
film,  based  on  a  Vera  Caspary  story,  she's  Ann  Dvorak, 
showing  a  nice  sense  of  timing  in  each  hilarious  inci- 
dent— of  which  there  are  many  with  Turhan  Bey,  a 
Bohemian  artist  of  Greenwich  Village,  and  George 
Brent,  a  hen-pecked  business  man,  each  placing  her 
"dead  body"  on  the  other's  terrace,  to  the  confusion  of 
two  meddlesome,  mystery-loving  old  maids,  Elizabeth 
Patterson  and  Julia  Dean.  Virginia  Mayo  steps  beau- 
tifully into  Turhan  Bey's  cinematic  romance,  and  Car- 
ole Landis  does  an  expert  job  of  George  Brent's  domi- 
neering spouse,  but  over  all  it's  Ann  Dvorak  who 
steals  most  of  the  scenes,  for  the  first  time  proving  her 
talent  as  a  comedienne.   Tops  in  zany  entertainment. 


ScKEENLAND 


Yott'll  Remember  These 
JOHN  fORD  O.Veo.d  HH, 

*  THE  INFORMER 
THE  HURRICANE 
STAGECOACH 
*  GRAPES  OF  WRATH 
THE  IONG  VOYAGE  HOME 
*  HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY 
THEY  WERE  EXPENDABLE 

*  »CA6l*t  >W«(t  WINNM 


JOHN  FORD  and  MERIAN  COOPER 


ARGOSY  PICTURES' 

RY  FONDA 
DOLORES  DEL  RIO 

PEDRO  ARMENDARIZ 


HEN 


nh  J.CARROL  NAISH  •  IEO  CAR  R I LLO  •  WARD  BOND 
ROBERT  ARMSTRONG  •  JOHN  QUALEN 
Screenplgy  by  DUDLEY  NICHOLS 


Directed  by 


JOHN  FORD 


Released  through  *«0  Sotfio  Pictures,  inr. 


SCREENLAND 
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can't  smear! 

won't  rub  off! 


Lovely 

Barbara  Whitmore 

National  winner  of 
Columbia  Pictures 
talent  search  contest. 


Instantly . . . 

make  YOUR  lips  more  thrilling! 

Here  is  the  most  important  charm 
discovery  since  the  beginnins  of 
beauty.  A  "lipstick,"  at  last,  that 
actually  can't  smear — that  really  won't 
rub  off — and  that  will  keep  your  lips 
satin  smooth  and  lovely.  It  isn't  a 
I i psti ck  at  all.  It's 
a  lush  liquid  in  the 
most  romantic  shades 
ever!  And  so  perma- 
nent! Put  it  on  at  dusk 
— it  stays  till  dawn  or 
longer. 


°AT.  OFFICE 

over  cream 
smearproof. 


Liquid  Liittone  "CLEAR" 
lipstick  gives  marvelous 
glossy  coat.  Easy  to  use. 
NEW  OILY  REMOVER.  Removes  any 
kind  of  lip  make-up.  Also  helps  to  keep 
lips  soft  and  smooth 


 Mail  Coupon  for  Generous  Trial  Sizes  

PRINCESS  PAT,  Dept.  71«b 

2709  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago  16,  111. 
Sena  Trial  Sizes.  I  enclose  12c  (2«  Fed.  <"> for  each- 

Check  shades  wanted: 

□  Medium — Natural  true  red — very  flattering. 

□  Gypsy — Vibrant  deep  red — ravishing. 
O  Regal — Glamorous  rich  burgundy. 

B Scarlet — Flaming  red — definitely  tempting. 
Orchid— Exotic  pink — romantic  for  evening. 

□  English  Tint— Inviting  coral-pink. 


Nome  (print). 
Address  

City  


NORTHWEST  OUTPOST— Republic 

The  thrilling  timber  of  Nelson  Eddy's  voice 
is  splendidly  blended  in  the  story  of  early 
California's  colony  of  Russian  nobles  from 
the  Tsar's  court,  and  with  Ilona  Massey 
making  it  a  duet  to  Rudolph  Friml's  music, 
this  Allan  Dwan  production  is  a  definite 
treat.  Elsa  Lanchester  gives  an  inspired  per- 
formance as  the  Governor's  Lady  who  res- 
cues her  husband  (Hugo  Haas)  from  his 
amorous  wanderings  with  the  deftness  of 
her  plotting  and  an  amusingly  turned  phrase. 
Nelson  Eddy  provides  swashbuckling  action 
as  the  American  captain  of  Russian  troops, 
and  Joseph  Schildkraut  comes  through  with 
smooth  villainy,  as  the  political  prisoner 
who  uses  his  wife  to  make  his  daring,  thrill- 
ing escape.  American  GI  Chorus  will  most 
certainly  please  audiences  with  their  lusty 
and  vibrant  renditions  of  marching  songs. 


THE  RED  STALLION— Eagle  Lion 

Animal  lovers  will  have  a  heyday  at  this 
sentimental  melodrama  about  a  boy  (Ted 
Donaldson),  his  horse  ("Big  Red"),  and 
his  dog  ("Daisy").  Sentiment  touches  home 
only  at  intervals  when  Ted's  miracle-believ- 
ing Gra"ndma  (Jane  Darwell)  is  faced  with 
losing  the  old  homestead,  and  the  auction  of 
the  stock  on  her  farm.  But  most  of  the  in- 
terest lies  in  the  amazing  routine  of  the  boy 
with  his  pets,  the  training  of  the  Indian 
pony  to  racing  tactics.  Shocker  scene  you'll 
long  remember  is  the  savage  fight  between 
the  horse  and  a  bear.  Robert  Paige  carries 
out  the  hero's  chores,  and  with  Noreen 
Nash,  provides  a  nice,  touching  romance. 
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ADVENTURE  ISLAND— Paramount 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "Ebb  Tide"  makes 
another  appearance  under  a  new  title  with 
new  femme  rave,  Rory  Calhoun,  doing  the 
honors  as  hero  to  Rhonda  Fleming's  heroine 
under  harrowing  circumstances.  Cinecolor 
reproduces  the  beauty  of  the  South  Seas 
setting  in  which  the  action-packed  drama  is 
played.  The  story  dealing  with  the  stealing 
of  a  schooner's  cargo  of  champagne  which 
turns  out  to  be  water,  is  climaxed  by  a 
spine-tingling  episode  on  mad  Englishman 
Alan  Napier's  island  in  which  the  not-so- 
rosy  characters  fall  into  the  snake-pit, 
cleverly  devised  for  their  special  benefit.  It 
all  adds  up  to  Adventure  with  a  capital  A. 

S GREENLAND 


VARIETY  GIRL— Paramount 

All  the  big  Paramount  stars  gather  round 
for  one  grand  fiesta  of  talent,  teaming  off 
for  dramatic  skits  or  musical  interludes  in 
this  Daniel  Dare  super  production,  directed 
by  George  Marshall,  and  bringing  the  pretty 
and  talented  newcomer,  Mary  Hatcher,  and 
Olga  San  Juan  to  front  and  center  as  the 
pivotal  characters  of  the  story.  There's 
Bing  Crosby  playing  golf  on  the  lot  with 
Bob  Hope  heckling  in  his  own  inimitable 
style,  Ray  Milland  in  an  amusing  travesty 
on  his  Academy  Award  winning  role  in 
"The  Lost  Weekend,"  Cecil  B.  DeMille  di- 
recting stars  Gary  Cooper  and  Paulette 
Goddard  in  "Unconquered,"  Dorothy  La- 
mour  and  Alan  Ladd  singing  the  tune,  now 
a  hit,  "Tallahassee,"  to  name  a  mere  few  of 
the  gigantic  total.  Be  entertained  and  see 
inside  scenes  of  a  Hollywood  studio,  too. 


SINGAPORE— Universal-International 

The  personality  pull  of  Fred  MacMurray 
and  Ava  Gardner  make  a  fine  romantic-ad- 
venture team  to  play  out  the  pearl-smug- 
gling plot.'  Your  credulity  is  strained  when 
Fred  returns  to  the  bomb-torn  city  after  the 
war  to  recover  his  pearls  hidden  in  an  ho- 
tel's overhead  revolving  fan.  But  if  that  is 
a  liberty  with  logic,  it  is  soon  forgotten  in 
the  exciting  press  of  events  when  the  de- 
termined British  inspector,  Richard  Haydn, 
is  hot  on  his  trail  to  collect  duty  for  the 
pearls;  and  unscrupulous  gem  dealer, 
Thomas  Gomez,  schemes  to  steal  them.  Ava 
Gardner,  as  Fred's  fiancee  who  suffers  from 
amnesia,  gives  a  good  account  of  her  role. 


WILD  HARVEST— Paramount 

The  gentle  art  of  fisticuffs  has  been  devel- 
oped to  a  fine  point  in  this  Tay  Garnett  di- 
rected film  dealing  more  or  less  incidentally 
with  the  serious  subject  of  harvesting  wheat. 
In  fact,  the  harvester  camp  led  by  boss 
Alan  Ladd,  Robert  Preston  and  Lloyd  No- 
lan derives  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
mixing  it  up  with  the  rival  double-dealing 
camp  just  for  your  amusement.  Dorothy 
Lamour,  the  only  gal  in  this  bevy  of  brawn, 
uses  her  l'amour  with  Robert  Preston  to 
turn  Alan  Ladd's  head,  in  which  she  doesn't 
succeed,  and  indulges  in  a  little  lucrative 
wheat-stealing  on  the  side.  All  this  and 
punchy  dialogue — what  more  do  you  want! 


tUMBII  PICIOKS  priiiits 


OGERS  •  WILDE 


wuh  PERCY  WARAM  -  SPRING  BYINGTON  RON  RANDELl 

Screenplay  by  Not  man  Panama  and  Melvin  Frank 

Directed  by  DON  HARTMAN  .od  RUDOLPH  MATE  -  A  DON  HART  MAN  PRODUCTION 


SCREENLAND 


It's  true! . . .  CIPAK  unfolds  to  a  complete 
unit.  Holds  a  full  quart  of  solution.  It 
repacks  in  a  jiffy,  either  wet  or  dry.  It's 
the  most  modern  advancement  in  femi- 
nine hygiene. 

On  sale  at  leading  Drug  or  Dept.  Stores* 


Accepted  for  advertising  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


For  Modern  Feminine  Hygiene 


^Because  Cipak  is  so  new,  your  favorite 
store  may  not  have  it  in  stock  as  yet.  To 
order  direct  fill  out  this  coupon. 

Miss  Gale  West 
CIPAK    Box  448 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  a  CIPAK  Compact  Syringe. 
I  am  enclosing  $4.95. 

(  )  Check  (  )  Money  Order  (No  C.O.D.) 

Name  •  

Address  

City  State  

My  Drug  or  Dept.  Store  

Address    


EDMOND  O'BRIEN 


TEEN  STYLE 

First  Prize  Letter 
$10.00 

In  all  of  the  recent  motion  pictures  I  have 
seen,  the  actresses  are  all  dressed  divinely. 
Their  wardrobes  are  exemplary  in  style  and 
cut.  Their  accessories  are  well  matched 
and  expensive  looking.  All  this  is  as  it 
should  be.  My  only  comment  is,  why  make 
the  teen-agers  look  so  square?  There  are 
very  few  self-respecting  teen-agers  who 
would  dress  like  those  in  "It  Happened  in 
Brooklyn."  It  was  sheer  agony  to  look  at 
their  lack  of  style — their  short  fuzzy  hair, 
low  heels,  and  sweaters  and  skirts,  dresses 
that  fit  a  little  too  soon  and  too  short.  Teen- 
agers today  don't  dress  like  that,  at  least  not 
here  in  Detroit.  Style  is  playing  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  lives.  Blue  jeans  and  plaid 
skirts  are  still  a  part  of  our  wardrobes,  but 
they  are  worn  only  on  occasion.  Most  teen- 
agers wear  their  hair  sleek  and  shining. 
Nylons  have  once  again  become  first  place 
on  our  legs,  with  bghby-socks  running 
second. 

Shirley  Temple,  in  all  the  ads  of  her  lat- 
est picture,  "The  Bachelor  and  the  Bobby- 
Soxer,"  sports  white  wedge-heeled  shoes, 
with  open  toe  and  heel ;  not  that  these  shoes 
are  bad  even  when  worn  with  a  sweater 
and  skirt,  but  when  she  wears  bobby-socks 
with  them,  that  is  really  the  end. 

Please,  Hollywood,  go  out  and  look  at  the 
teen-agers  today.  They  are  really  not  the 
messes  you  picture  them  to  be.  You  dp  so 
well  on  fashion  for  stars,  now  let's  give  the 
teen-ager  a  break. 

JANICE  SHULTIS,  Detroit  6,  Mich. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO 
ROBERT  TAYLOR 

Second  Prize  Letter 
0.00 

In  "Undercurrent"  you  played  the  part  of 
a  first-class  heel  so  convincingly  that  I  left 


Fanfare  for  Film  Favorites 

Here's  your  chance  to  express  your  pet 
aversions  and  diversions  in  regard  to 
this  month's  menu  of  movies.  What 
opinions  you  hold  are  of  interest  to  the 
movie-makers  as  well  as  to  your  fellow 
Forumeers.  Make  your  likes  and  dis- 
likes known  in  a  letter  to  Fans'  Forum. 
Monthly  awards  for  the  best  letters 
printed:  $10.00,  $5.00  and  five  $1.00 
prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Please  address  Fans'  Forum, 
Screenland,  37  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


the  theater  detesting  you.  In  fact,  I  hated 
you  for  days  until  I  got  to  thumbing  through 
the  pages  of  my  Robert  Taylor  scrapbook 
and  decided  you  were  still  that  Nebraska 
boy,  so  natural,  unconceited  and  down-to- 
earth,  that  regular  American  guy  we  fans 
all  adore. 

Now  that  you  have  convinced  us  that  you 
possess  real  acting  talent,  and  now  that  you 
have  had  a  real  vacation  trip  to  Europe  with 
your  beautiful  wife,  won't  you  please  settle 
down  and  make  a  film  in  which  you  portray 
a  likable  fellow,  say,  a  doctor,  lawyer,  mer- 
chant, or  even  a  Western  rancher? 

You  have  stalled,  dillied  and  dallied  long 
enough,  Robert  Taylor.  How  about  putting 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  getting  down 
to  some  honest-to-goodness  work  appearing 
in  an  interesting,  likable  story  for  your 
public  to  enjoy.  You  are  convincing  as  a 
rotten  sort  of  fellow,  but,  gosh,  we  prefer 
you  as  you  really  are — a  darn  swell  person. 
Don't  allow  anyone  to  kid  you  or  lead  you 
to  believe  that  you  have  to  play  a  detestable, 
mean  man  in  a  film  to  prove  your  actin ; 
ability  or  to  win  an  Academy  Award. 
Please  stick  to  the  roles  best  suited  to  your 
personality,  for  a  human,  down-to-earth, 
touching,  lovable  character  can  win  just  as 
easy,  in  fact  quicker,  than  those  hard-boiled, 
cruel,  stinker  characters. 

ISOBEL  GREENWALD,  Davenport,  Iown 
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Screenland 


For  years,  the  Westmores  have  maintained  that  ._. 


PART  OF  THE  WHOLE 
#1.00 

Myrna  Loy,  who  has  long  and  publicly 
deplored  the  Hollywood  "star"  system, 
seems  to  have  proven  the  courage  and  un- 
selfishness of  her  conviction  in  "The  Best 
Years  of  Our  Lives."  Miss  Loy  gave  all 
the  charm  and  dexterity  of  her  talent  to  a 
performance  of  what  was  virtually  a  bit 
part.  In  these  days  when  an  actor's  choice 
of  screen  play  is  not  so  dependent  on  its 
merit  as  such,  but  on  the  length  and  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  the  leading  part,  it  is 
fine  to  see  an  established  actress  of  Myrna 
Loy's  calibre  contributing  not  only  honesty 
of  performance  to  a  motion  picture,  but 
honesty  to  the  acting  profession  itself. 

TED  REIVE,  Toronto,  Canada 


BIBLE  STORY  MOVIES 
#1.00 

Why  aren't  Bible  stories  made  into  mo- 
tion pictures?  The  Bible  contains  many 
emotional  love  stories  and  exciting  adven- 
tures which,  in  my  opinion,  surpass  in 
drama  the  usual  gangster  and  other  such 
meaningless  pictures. 

Everyone  knows  that  movies  have  a  great 
influence  upon  children.  I  realize  that  they 
need  and  enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  excite- 
ment, but  when  they  start  to  imitate  the 
crooks  they  see  in  pictures,  that  should  ring 
a  danger  signal. 

I  also  realize  that  we  wouldn't  want  to 
raise  a  nation  of  sissies,  but  we  should  make 
them  God-fearing.  Stop  and  think  of  the 
thousands  of  children  who  never  go  to 
church  for  one  reason  or  another.'  During 
the  war  I  sang  with  USO  shows  in  hos- 
pitals, and  I  was  always  asked  to  sing 
"Thanks  Be  to  God"  or  "The  Lord's  Rray- 
er."  Some  of  the  men  there  weren't  much 
older  than  little  boys.  So,  therefore,  I  feel 
the  movies  could  make  heroes  of  the  Bible 
characters,  and  bring  to  the  world,  in  an 
interesting  way,  a  much  needed  religion  and 
understanding. 

MRS.  GUY  GUTHRIE,  Wichita,  Kans. 


Remember  "Intermezzo,"  Ingrid  Bergman's 
first  American  motion  picture  with  Leslie 
Howard?  Producer  David  0.  Selznick  is  re- 
issuing   the    picture    for    your  enjoyment. 


HOLLYWOOD  GLAMOUR 
AUTHORITIES 


A  FAlcrNA^NGloWWRt  THAN  200 
ILLUSTRATIONS!  WORTH  A  BARREL  OF 
GOLD  TO  THE  WOMAN  WHO  WANTS  NEW 
LOVELINESS  AND  CHARM,  YET  COSTS  NO 
MORE  THAN  A  FINGER  WAVE  OR  FACIALI 


Here  it  is  at  last  —  the  book  that  will  show 
you  exactly  how  beautiful  screen  stars  use 
make-up  to  accentuate  their  natural  appeal, 
while  others,  who  are  not  so  beautiful,  use 
corrective  make-up  to  create  the  illusion  of 
beauty  so  often  seen  on  the  screen. 

You,  too,  Can  Now . . . 

Be  Glamourous! 

In  BEAUTY.  GLAMOUR  &  PERSONALITY 
you'll  find  ALL  the  glamour  secrets  of  all  the 
stars,  ALL  the  clever  tricks  of  make-up  prac- 
ticed in  the  studios  that  you  yourself  can 
use  and  which  could  easily  cause  you  to 
become  the  centre  of  attraction  and  the  envy 
of  all  your  friends. 

Amazing  Results 
In  Just  One  Hour! 

Having  read  the  book,  how  long  should  it 
take  you  to  improve  your  looks?  Believe  it 
or  not.  just  the  time  it  takes  to  remove  old 
make-up,  cleanse  the  face,  study  the  "Do's" 
and  "Don'ts"  for  your  particular  face  type 
and  then  take  .  .  . 

The  12  Steps  to  Glamour! 

That's  all  there  is  to  it!  READ  BEAUTY. 
GLAMOUR  &  PERSONALITY.  The  magic  of 
make-up  works  for  others — it  is  bound  to 
work  for  you. 

And  That's  Not  Ail! 

In  writing  Beauty.  Glamour  &  Personality 
the  Westmores  didn't  stop  with  make-up  and 
hairstyling.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Roger  W. 
Truesdail,  nationally  famous  nutritionist;  Dr. 
George  H.  Mount,  former  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia; Victor  Williams,  noted  Los  Angeles 
physical  culturist,  and  Dorothy  Preble,  Holly- 
wood stylist  and  charm  school  operator, 
they  went  right  on  adding  chapters  on,  the 
care  of  the  skin,  how  to  wear  glasses  glam- 
ourously.  how  to  streamline  the  figure,  pos- 
ture correction,  good  taste  in  dress,  and 
finally,  personal  magnetism,  or  the  under- 
lying secret  of  charm. 

SCREENLAND 
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How  to  Achieve 
Your  Heart's  Desire  I 

Self-confidence,  admiration,  affection,  social 
popularity,  business  advancement;  romance, 
marriage,  security,  a  home  of  your  own — 
no  matter  what  you  want  out  of  life,  it  is  ten 
times  easier  to  win  when  you  know  how  to 
dramatize  your  personality,  how  to  radiate 
charm.  The  Westmore  book  will  tell  you  how. 

5,000,000  Women  Will 
Want  to  Buy  This  Book  I 

We  want  you  to  have  this  book  but  orders 
are  piling  up  so  fast  that  we  can't  guarantee 
prompt  delivery  of  your  copy  unless  you 
mail  the  coupon  now.  So  do  this  at  once.  We 
are  so  sure  you'll  be  delighted  with 
BEAUTY.  GLAMOUR  &  PERSONALITY 
that  we  guarantee  it.  Keep  the  book  for  five 
days.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time 'you  are  not 
more  than  satisfied,  send  it  back,  and  we 
will  at  once  refund  your  money. 


Prang  Publishing  Co. 
Sandusky,  Ohio 

Rush  me  copies  of  BEAUTY,  GLAM- 
OUR AND  PERSONALITY  at  $2.89  each. 

□  I  am  enclosing  payment  in  full. 

□  I  am  enclosing  $1.00  and  will  pay 
postman  balance  and  C.O.D. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


_Zone_ 


State- 
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^LONGER  hair 

DRESSES  BETTER 
IN  LATEST  STYLES 


DO  YOU  WANT... 

Longer  Hair? 

★  THEN  TRY  THIS  PROVEN  EASY 
SYSTEM  ON  YOUR  HAIR  *  *  *  * 
Helps  Prevent  Brittle  Ends  Breaking  Off! 

•  Hair  May  Get  Longer 

when  scalp  and  hair  conditions  are  normal  and 
the  dry,  brittle,  breaking  off  hair  can  be  retarded 
by  supplementing  the  natural  hair  oils,  it  has  a 
chance  to  get  longer  and  much  more  beautiful. 
Just  try  the  easy  JUELENE  System  7  days  and 
let  your  mirror  prove  results.  Your  money  back 
if  not  delighted.  See  if  Juelene's  tendency  to  help 
your  hair  to  become  softer,  silkier,  more  lustrous 
than  it  has  been  before — in  just  one  short  week 
helps  your  hair  gain  its  normal  beauty. 

O  BRUNETTES,  BLONDES,  TITIANS! 

Just  try  this  System  on  your  HAIR  seven 
days  and  see  if  you  are  really  enjoying  the 
pleasure  of  LONGER  HAIR  that  so  often 
captures  Love  and  Romance  for  you. 

•  Send  No  Money! 

Just  mail  the  convenient  introductory  coupon.  Take 
advantage  of  this  Fully  Guaranteed  Introductory 
Offer  today,  and  know  at  last  the  happiness  of  pos- 
sessing really  lovelier  hair  and  be  envied  by  so  many. 
JUEL  COMPANY,  4727  N.  Damen,  Chicago  25,  Illinois 


Mail 3Mb  INTRODUCTORY  COUPON! 

JUEL  COMPANY,  Dept  L602 
4727  North  Damen,  Chicago  2S,  III. 

Yes,  I  want  easy-to-manage,  longer  hair.  I  will  try  the 
JUELENE  SYSTEM  for  7  days.  If  my  mirror  doesn't 
show  satisfactory  results,  I  will  ask  for  my  money  back. 

□  1  am  enclosing  $1.00. 

□  Send  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage. 
JUELENE  Comes  in  2  Forms 

□  POMADE       □  LIQUID 


NAME  

ADDRESS.. 


IS 


CITY  ZONE  STATE  

Ifatf-  Our  Customers  Participate  in  Gifts 


Producer  Wallace  MacDonald,  center,  Marc  Piatt,  Patricia  White,  Stephen  Dunne  and 
Adele  Jergens  all  have  a  hand  in  making  "When  A  Girl's  Beautiful"  a  success! 


LIFETIME  OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
#1.00 

We  hear  so  much  talk  pro  and  con  about 
the  movies.  Some  don't  find  them  highbrow 
enough  and  some  relish  the  lowbrow  kind. 
However,  speaking  for  myself  as  a  movie 
fan  for  thirty-five  years  or  more,  I  can  only 
say,  "Thanks  for  the  world's  finest  enter- 
tainment." Nowhere  else  in  this  big,  wide 
world  can  you  receive  so  much  for  your 
money.  The  movies  cover  every  phase  of 
life.  They  give  us  an  insight  into  the  homes 
of  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor,  kings, 
princesses,  dictators,  heroes,-  slaves,  etc. 

They  are  both  educational  and  entertain- 
ing. Who  can  forget  "Quo  Vadis,"  "The 
Four  Horsemen"  with  the  incomparable 
Valentino,  D.  W.  Griffith's  "Birth  of  a 
Nation,"  the  first  serial,  "The  Broken  Coin" 
with  Grace  Cunard  and  Francis  Ford, 
"Gone  With  the  Wind,"  Ronald  Colman  in 
"Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  etc.?  I  could  go  on 
and  on  right  up  to  the  super  "Jolson  Story." 

So  when  I  hear  people  complain  about 
the  movies  I  smile  because,  good  or  bad, 
through  all  the  years  they  represent  to  me 
love,  romance,  tragedy,  comedy — in  short, 
life  itself.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the  movie- 
makers and  all  concerned  in  this  wonderful 
industry,  "Thanks  for  a  lifetime  of  enter- 
tainment." 

THOMAS  DOOLEY,  Ottawa,  Canada 


A  RAVE  FOR  RAINES 
#1.00 

Will  you  allow  me  a  few  moments  to 
rave  about  Ella  Raines  in  bangs  ?  Of  course, 
she's  got  everything ;  and  it's  ironic  that  the 
girl  with  the  most  beautiful  widow's  peak 
in  Hollywood  should  also  look  the  most 
magnificent  in  those  straight  bangs. 

Ella's  bangs  make  her  eyes  look  mysteri- 
ous ;.  they  re-apportion  her  face  so  that  it 
is  fascinating  and  mobile,  instead  of  being 
a  pretty  mask.  Whoever  gave  her  those 
bangs  used  a  bit  of  magic.  I  hope  she  never 
forsakes  them,  lets  them  become  her 
trademark.  And  more  power  to  Ella  for 
seeing  the  possibilities  of  a  few  well-placed 
snips  of  the  scissors.  How  many  other 
stars  ought  to  have  bangs — Hedy  Lamarr, 
for  example,  and  Lizabeth  Scott,  and  Nancy 
Guild?  But  none  will  quite  come  up  to  the 
standard  set  by  Ella! 

GRACE  TOBIN,  Chicago,  III. 


HOLLYWOOD  HOARDERS 
#1.00 

I  believe  Hollywood  is  guilty  of  hoard- 
ing! The  hbarded  items  are  Helmut  Dan- 
tine,  Kurt  Kreuger  and  George  Macready. 
Why  can't  Hollywood  share  these  stars 
with  the  public?  Who  can  forget  dashing 
Helmut  Darttine's  performance  in  "Edge  of 
Darkness"  and  "Northern  Pursuit"?  Or 
Kurt  Kreuger's  in  "Sahara"  and  "Hotel 
Berlin."  And  last  but  not  least  who  can 
forget  George  Macready  who  gave  such  a 
standout  performance  as  Glenn  Ford's  boss 
in  "Gilda"  ?  Hoarding  may  be  legal  now, 
but  not  when  it  comes  to  these  three  stars 
who  deserve  public  attention,  and  believe 
me,  the  public  would  be  very  willing  to  give 
them  the  boost  they  deserve. 

PATRICIA  BRADY,  Ontario,  Calif. 


BIGGER  BREAKS  FOR  O'BRIEN 
Honorable  Mention 

Although-  I  am  an  enthusiastic  movie- 
goer, I  have  never  felt  stirred  enough  to 
write  about  any  particular  performance 
until  I  saw  Edmond  O'Brien  in  "The  Web." 

There  is  an  actor  who  I  believe  will  reach 
the  top  as  far  as  best  acting  is  concerned. 
He  certainly  has  everything — talent,  good 
looks,  and  an  awful  lot  of  sex  appeal ! 

After  giving  such  a  wonderful  portrayal' 
of  a  young  lawyer  in  "The  Web,"  I  know 
lots  of  the  movie-going  audiences  will  want 
to  see  him  get  bigger  and  better  parts — he 
deserves  them ! 

CONNIE  ASINS,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


UNCLIPPED  HEROES 
Honorable  Mention 

What  prevents  our  movie  heroes  from 
getting  a  hair  cut?  I  attend  the  movies  part- 
ly for  relaxation  and  entertainment,  partly 
(and  show  me  the  woman  who  doesn't)  to 
imagine  myself  the  heroine  of  a  fascinating 
man  who  apparently  has  no  faults,  definitely 
is  good-looking,  affectionate,  thoughtful, 
and  everything  else  that  my  husband  of 
twenty-four  years  is  not. 

Imagine  my  disappointment  when,  as  the 
closeup  is  shown  and  my  heart  is  beating 
like  a  trip  hammer,  as  he  kisses  the  girl 
(me),  I  notice  that  his  hair  is  all  woozy 
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down  the  back  of  his  neck  and  hangs  over 
his  coat  collar  just  like  my  husband's. 
Give  me  Elmer,  after  all! 

MRS.  LOIS  BLACKMUN,  Campbell,  Calif. 


A  VARIETY  OF  THE  BEST 
Honorable  Mention 

For  years  Screenland  has  put  "the 
musts"  on  my  list  of  pictures  to  see  and 
added  a  zest  to  my  interest  in  film  folk,  but, 
most  of  all,  it's  shown  me  something  that 
producers  and  stars  have  not  always  seen. 

In  interviews,  I've  read  statements  of 
stars  saying  in  just  which  roles  they 
thought  the  public  wanted  them,  or  a  pro- 
ducer would  say  what  the  public  was  tired* 
of  or  ready  for.  Then,  sooner  or  later,  I've 
seen  Screenland  follow  through  with  news 
of  smash-hits  that  blew  to  bits  such  pre- 
dictions. 

The  fans  have  never  seemed  to  want  only 
this  or  only  that,  but  the  very  best  of  every- 
thing. After  all,  sometimes  we're  happy, 
sometimes  we're  blue.  Sometimes  we  like 
to  learn  a  thing  or  two  if  the  lessons  are 
beautifully  taught.  We've  a  mood  to  see 
our  own  familiar  problems  realistically  por- 
trayed and  we've  another  mood  to-be  car- 
ried away  from  them. 

That's  how  it's  proved  in  screenland's 
history  anyway  and  it's  pretty  natural  to 
like  "what's  cookin'  "  if  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  best  of  its  kind  we've  ever  tasted. 

VIRGINIA  MACK,  Chicago,  III. 


Are  you  in  the  know? 


Three  years  ago  Eunice  Kinzer  asked  for 
Victor  Marine's  presence  during  the  oper- 
ation which  has  given  back  the  use  of  her 
legs.  Big-hearted  Vic  complied  and  here 
is  evidence  of  their  triumphant  success. 


Gals 
plain 


□  Cheer-happy 

□  Sweef  and  silent 
O  A  quiz  kid 

should  knoiv  football! 
Block  that  "kick"  - 


Will  you  score  with  your  stadium  squire,  if  you're 

fun!  Better  to  cheer  your  head  off  than  be 
sweetly  mute  or  a  question-box.  And  don't 
let  calendar  interference  faze  you.  Just 
depend  on  Kotex:  it's  made  to  stay  soft  while 
you  wear  it.  And  teamed  with  a  Kotex 
—  squires  com-  Sanitary  Belt  (all-elastic  —  adjustable  — 
by  boning  up,  bind-proof!)  Kotex  keeps  you  in  blissful 
comfort,  from  kickoff  to  final  whistle! 


beforehand.  Then  get  with  the  game!  Have 


What's  this  paper  doll  trying  to  do? 

□  Get  into  print 

□  Scoop  the  news 

□  A  slight-of-hand  trick 

Are  outsize  paws  your  problem?  They'll 
seem  smaller  if  you  make  them  less  con- 
spicuous. With  one  hand,  practice  crum- 
pling a  sheet  of  newspaper  into  a  ball. 
That's  a  trick  to  limber  hands,  lend  them 
grace...  (a  confidence  builder!).  At  "those" 
times,  too,  you  can  gain  self-assurance  .  .  . 
with  Kotex,  and  that  exclusive  safety  center. 
And  because  Kotex  comes  in  3  sizes,  you 
can  choose  the  napkin  suited  to  you. 


What  this  lonesome  lass  lacks  is  — 

□  Goldilocks 

□  Good  standing 

□  Gorgeous  gams 

It  takes  more  than  honey-hued  tresses 
and  trim  pegs  to  make  an  impression. 
Avoid  that  Leaning  Tower  look.  Since  it 
comes  from  toting  textbooks  on  one  favored 
side  —  shift  the  ballast!  Good  standing 
improves  your  poise.  Of  course,  poise  is 
yours  for  the  asking  on  difficult  days  — 
when  you've  asked  for  Kotex.  Naturally! 
Because  flat  pressed  ends  prevent  telltale 
outlines.  Be  a  smoothie  with  Kotex! 


*T.  U.Rei.  U.S.  Pat.  Off 


More  women  choose 
KOTEX*  than  all  other 
sanitary  napkins 


Screenland 
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Joan  Cauifield,  currently  in 
"Variety  Girl"  and  "Welcome 
Stranger"  for  Paramount. 


Makeup  should  be  used  to  enhance 
not  mask  the  complexion 


HAVE  you  ever  tried  to  group  to- 
gether all  the  people  to  whom  the 
term  "pretty"  applies?  Well,  try  it 
and  I'll  bet  you  get  these  results.  Every 
girl  you  elect  knows  how  to  spend  her 
time  profitably.  Each  one  carries  through 
a  beauty  routine  daily,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  her  date  calendar  is 
jammed.  These  girls  rarely  if  ever  have 
an  "off"  day;  they  always  look  good  to 
the  eye.  Their  clothes  are  fresh  and 
smart-looking.  Their  hair  is  a  shining 
glory  at  all  times.  But  look  at  them  clos- 
er. How's  the  complexion?  Bet  I'm  right 
when  I  say  that  their  makeup  is  at  all 


By  Gotre  Finucane 

times  a  veil  of  beauty  and  never,  never 
just  a  mask  of  cosmetics. 

Yes,  the  pretty  girls  take  time  to  apply 
their  makeup.  Because  they,  like  lovely 
Joan  Cauifield,  know  that  for  best  results 
in  makeup,  use  more  time  and  less  paint. 
If  you're  anxious  to  be  put  in  the  "pret- 
ty" class,  do  as  the  pretties  do.  Joan  ad- 
vises everyone  to  start  out  with  a  freshly 
scrubbed  face  and  then  go  to  town  on  the 
art  work.  Apply  a  foundation  or  base  to 
help  make  your  paint  job  last  longer. 
There  are  many  to  choose  from — protec- 
tive creams  and  lotions  or  the  popular 
tinted  types  that  make  even  the  most 


Rouge  should  always  be  applied  so  you  can't  tell 
where  natural  color  ends  and  added  color  begins. 
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flawless  complexions  look  and  feel  satiny 
smooth.  For  a  dry  skin,  the  best  type  of 
foundation  is  one  with  an  oily  consist- 
ency— cream  foundations  or  the  cream- 
cake  types.  Oily  skins  respond  nicely 
to  dry  cake  foundations  that  are  applied 
with  a  sponge  or  the  liquid  kind  that 
comes  out  of  a  bottle.  Scout  around  for 
the  kind  you  like  best.  When  picking 
out  a  shade,  get  one  that  nearly  matches 
or  is  a  bit  darker  than  your  complexion. 
Never,  oh  never,  buy  one  that's  lighter 
than  the  coloring  you  call  your  very  own, 
because  you  will  look  like  a  ghost.  Apply 
your  foundation  to  your  neck  and  face, 
starting  at  the  neck  and  working  upward 
into  your  hairline.  Sure,  you'll  get  some 
of  it  in  your  hair,  but  just  brush  it  out. 

Now  for  your  powder.  Lots  of  the  pow- 
der bases  and  foundations  need  no  pow- 
der. But  it  you're  like  I  am,  you'll  prob- 
ably feel  sort  of  unfinished  without  a 
powder  dusting.  But  there's  an  art  to 
that,  too.  Rather  than  dab  at  the  nose 
first  as  most  of  us  are  wont  to  do,  start 
as  you  did  with  your  foundation — at  the 
neck.  Use  a  huge  wad  of  cotton  or  a  big 
round  puff  and  work  upward.  A  large 
brow  brush  is  a  favorite  possession  to 
dust  off  brows  and  lashes. 

When  it  comes  to  rouge,  I  actually 
plead  with  youl  Please,  please,  and  an- 
other please,  spare  the  puff.  Think  of 
rouge  as  a  blush  and  when  you  have  fin- 
ished blending  it  in,  take  a  good  look 
at  yourself  in  the  mirror.  If  you  can  tell 
where  the  rouge  ends  and  you  begin,  then 
blend  some  more,  because  there  shouldn't 
be  any  division  whatsoever.  Cream  rouge 
is  lots  of  fun  to  use,  but  here  again  you 
have  to  have  a  knack  with  it.  If  you  use 
a  cream  foundation  you'll  find  that  it 
spreads  nicely  over  it.  But  usually  it  is 
applied  under  all  other  foundations  be- 
cause it  smoothes  better  on  a  moist  skin. 
Most  of  the  stars  and  models  like  to  use 
their  cream  rouge  at  home  when  a  make- 
up job  is  thorough,  but  for  patch-ups 
they  carry  their  cake  rouge  with  them. 

Your  mouth  is  the  only  part  of  your 
face  that  displays  its  artificial  coloring 
proudly.  The  rest  of  your  complexion 
should  be  merely  a  conservative  deepen- 
ing of  your  natural  beauty.  You  read, 
here  and  there,  hints  on  how  to  shape 
your  mouth.  Most  of  them  are  good,  it's 
true,  and  you'll  find  that  many  of  the 
Hollywood  stars  do  alter  the  shapes  of 
their  mouths.  But,  and  keep  this  in  mind, 
it's  a  tough  job  to  tackle  unless  you  real- 
ly are  an  expert.  So  unless  you  are  com- 
pletely adept  at  reshaping  your  mouth, 
stick  to  the  natural  line.  It  may  not  be 
the  perfect  shape,  but  it  is  far  better  than 
a  smeared  glob  of  red.  You'll  find  that  it 
is  easier  to  get  neat  edges  when  you  use 
a  brush  either  as  an  outline  in  the  begin- 
ning or  for  smoothing  over  when  the 
process  is  finished.  Apply  two  coats  of 
lipstick  and  it  will  stay  on  longer.  A  dust- 
ing of  powder  before  your  second  coat 
helps  it  set  better.  But  always  blot  with 
tissue  when  you're  finished. 

Because  eyes  are  the  most  expressive 
feature  of  your  face,  you  should  give  them 
lots  of  attention,  too.  Mascara,  if  used 
deftly,  heightens  the  color  of  your  lashes 
and  even  helps  give  them  more  expres- 
sion. You'll  find  that  you  use  your  eyes 
more  convincingly  when  they  are  care- 
fully made  up.  (Please  turn  to  page  15) 


275  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Retail  Slop,  19th  Floor 


It's  your  gayest,  your  most  romantic, 
your  very  loveliest  dress!  We've  spared 
none  of  the  precious  fabric  to  give  you 
the  widest  skirt  you've  ever  seen,  to  swirl 
and  swish  like  a  ballerina's.  Ruffles  of 
gleaming,  multicolored  plaid  taffeta  ripple 
all  around  the  skirt  and  across  the  bodice 
and  cap  sleeves.  The  peek-a-boo 
neckline  ties  with  a  perky  bow.  Long, 
20"  zipper  down  the  back;  step  into 
your  dress  after  your  hair  is  done! 
Elegantly  made,  with  self-covered 
belt  and  buckle.  Finest  rayon 
faille,  in  fetching  colors: 


Bala  Black,  Forest  Green,  Mink  Brown 
Sizes:  9-11-13-15-17. 
COME  IN  OR  MAIL  C00P0N 


PREVIEW  FASHIONS,  Dept.  H-41 1 

275  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York \,  N.  Y% 
Send  this  lovely  dress  on  approval.  I'll  pay 
postman  $5.98  plus  postage  and  C.O.D. 
charges.  If  not  delighted,  I  may  return  dress 
for  refund"  within  ten  days.  If  prepaid,  we  pay 
postage.  In  New  York  City  add  TPfo  Sales  Tax. 


Size 

First  Color  Choice 

Second  Color  Choice 

6 
B 

NAME  

ADDRESS- 
CITY  
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-STATE- 


Stardust  Life-Insured  Bras  are  quality  made  of  lovable,  tubbable  acetate 
rayon  satin.  Designed  for  uplift  support  and  separation,  with  self 
material  lining  and  adjustable  straps.  Elastic  back.  Sizes  32  to  40 . . . 
A,  B  and  C  cups.  Made  by  Stardust,  Inc.,  Empire  State  Building,  N.  Y.  1. 


Lovely  JOAN  MURRAY, 
selected  as  Miss  Stardust 
of  1947,  now  a  Walter 
Thornton  Pin-Up  Girl. 
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RICHARD  GREENE 

as  Lord  Afmibury 


CENTURY-FOX 

Achievement 
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Scene  above,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  Mark  Hellinger's 
forthcoming  drama,  "The  Naked  City,"  filmed  entirely  in 
New  York,  was  timed  to  be  played  against  the  setting  sun. 
Since  only  one  take  was  possible,  three  cameras  recorded  the 
action  and  conversation  of  Barry  Fitzgerald,  left,  Don  Taylor 
and  fellow  players.  Right,  two  nurses  from  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital get  Barry's  autograph  between  scenes  of  the  morgue  se- 
quence. Below,  Fitzgerald  with  pipe,  Don  Taylor,  Dorothy  Hart. 


DEAR  Mr.  Fitzgerald: 
I  am  defeating  my  own  purpose 
in  writing  you  this  letter,  because 
you  aren't  going  to  like  it  at  all.  In  fact, 
you're  going  to  hate  it;  you'll  glower  as 
you  do  at  Bing  Crosby  in  "Welcome 
Stranger,"  and  I  don't  relish  being  on  the 
receiving  end  of  one  of  your  black  looks. 
When  you've  read  this,  you'll  never  send 
me  that  autographed  photo  I  asked  you 
for.  You  don't  give  them  out  very  often. 
And  it's  the  one  photo  I  want  more  than 
anything. 

Because,  you  see,  you're  my  favorite 
actor.  Not  only  on,  but  off  the  screen. 


Especially  off.  For  you're  the  first  and 
only  really  modest  acting  man  I've  ever 
met.  Genuinely  modest,  not  coy.  You  ac- 
tually blushed  when  I  told  you  I  enjoyed 
your  performances;  that  I  had  seen  you  a 
long  time  ago,  on  the  stage,  in  the  classic 
role  of  Fluther  in  "The  Plough  and  the 
Stars."  I  liked  you  even  before  "Going 
My  Way,"  and  I  still  like  you.  I  don't 
think  you  have  ever  cheapened  your  art 
or  yourself.  You  are  a  kindly  man,  a  gen- 
tle man  who  likes  quiet,  and  seclusion, 
and  books:  crowds  appall  you,  yet  you're 
doing  some  of  your  best  acting  in  the 
hectic  streets  of  Manhattan  for  Mark 


Hellinger's  "Naked  City."  It's  a  gruelling 
job,  and  for  a  man  who  prizes  his  peace, 
it  must  be  tough.  Yet  I  watched  you 
give  autographs  with  good  grace,  quip 
with  the  crowd  and  show  no  sign  that 
people  were  interfering  with  your  art. 
Incidentally,  the  girls  gave  you  more 
attention  than  Cary  Grant  or  Jimmy 
Stewart.  I'm  not  surprised.  You're  much 
cuter. 


Columbia  photos  by  Lippman 


TVfat't  Hen 
wit&  &yt*el  Wilde? 


Here's  the  very  latest,  told  in  pictures.  Above  and 
below,  first  scenes  in  color  of  Cornel  with  Ginger 
Rogers  in  Columbia's  bright  new  comedy,  "It  Had 
to  Be  You."  Upper  left,  one  of  the  many  zany, 
imaginative  moments  in  the  Rogers-Wilde  film. 


What's  really  happening  to  Cornel?  Where  does 
he  go  from  here?  This  candid  closeup  explores 

the  mind  and  heart  of  a  many-sided  man 


TODAY  Cornel  Wilde  is  unques- 
tionably facing  his  most  soul- 
searching  hours.  Actually  he  is 
deeply  shaken  by  the  price  he  finds 
he  literally  has  paid  for  his  success. 
Being  at  the  top  at  last  is  what  he 
wanted.  That  is,  as  an  actor.  But 
what's  it  done  to  him  as  a  person? 
The  sad  fact  is  that  it  hasn't  brought 
him  the  happiness  he  also  so  earnest- 
ly counted  on.  Where  does  he  go 
from  here?  What  does  he  still  intend 
to  accomplish  that's  eluded  him  so 
far?  What's  really  happened  to  Cor- 
nel? 

On  the  studio  sets  he  hides  the 
hurt  in  his  heart.  He  masks  his  in- 
nermost self.  Substitute  ambition  for 
aimlessness,  romance  for  routine, 
laughs  for  laments,  fortitude  for 
fear,  kindness  for  curtness  and  com- 
motion always  instead  of  stuffy 
calm,  and  you'll  start  to  understand 
him.  Forever  beware  of  his  bubbling 
sense  of  humor,  which  is  ever  liable 
to  u&  and  bop  you.  His  wit  puts  a 
sparkle  on  his  words  as  aptly  as  his 
rapier  pinks  a  rival  on  the  screen. 
The  actor  half  of  him  has  an  incur- 
able appetite  for  teasing  his  leading 
ladies.  He  is  as  undaunted  by  their 
illustrious  stellar  standing  as  he  is 
by  his  own  fame. 

How  do  his  film  heroines  react  to 
him?  Most  all  of  them  take  his  teas- 
ing good-naturedly,  though  I  have 
seen  Maureen  O'Hara  ready  to  mop 
him  up  when  he's  provoked  her  be- 
yond her  endurance.  She's  thorough- 
ly determined  about  everything  that 
matters  to  her.  His  habitual  hunch 


is  that  human  nature  is  funny  if  you 
look  for  a  humorous  streak  in  it.  So 
he  joshes  Maureen  at  every  chance 
by  arguing  with  her  about  her  in- 
flexible beliefs,  and  he's  delighted 
when  she  grows  angry.  "I  like  to 
raise  her  Irish  temper,"  he  admits 
without  shame.  "When  she  becomes 
good  and  mad  at  me  she  reaches  the 
positively  speechless  phase,  and 
blushes  so  furiously  she's  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever!" 

What  can  you  do  with  a  man  like 
that?  Linda  Darnell  had  that  prob- 
lem for  the  five  long  months  she  and 
Cornel  spent  together  making  "For- 
ever Amber."  When  you  know  a  to- 
tal of  229,000  feet  of  Technicolor 
film  was  exposed  to  obtain  the  15,- 
000  feet  of  choicest  excitement 
jammed  into  the  just  released  ver- 
sion, you  realize  they  shared  an 
amazing  work  schedule.  With  the 
cost  of  this  colossal  treatment  of  the 
Grand  Passion  mounting  to  more 
than  $5,000,000,  theirs  is  the  most 
elaborate  production  in  20th  Cen- 
tury-Fox's history. 

"I  always  secretly  want  to  let  my 
imagination  run  away  with  me!" 
Cornel  confesses.  "Stepping  from  all 
the  modern  moments  at  20th  into 
the  London  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  (Please  turn  to  page  66) 


Today  Cornel  Wilde  is  facing  his  biggest 
problems.  With  two  important  pictures 
ready  for  release  ("Forever  Amber"  and 
"It  Had  to  Be  You,"  opposite  Ginger 
Rogers,  top)  he  is  professionally  secure; 
but  what  about  his  private  life?  He  can 
still,  and  always,  clown  on  the  set,  above. 


Who  will  they  be,  and 
why?  The  great 
producer- 
director  who 
in  the  course  of  his 


33  years  in  Hollywood  discovered  many  ^ 
of  the  stars  of  today,  selects  the  ^ 
potential  boxoffice  hits  /of  tomorrow 


THE  EDITOR  of  Screenland  has. 
confounded  me  by  asking  that  I  don 
,  the  robes  of  the  prophet,  mount  the 
rostrum  and  tell  her  readers  who,  in  my 
opinion,  the  Stars  of  Tomorrow  will  be, 
and  why. 

Since  "Unconquered,"  which  puts  on 
display  the  unique  talents  of  Paulette 
Goddard  and  Gary  Cooper,  is  my  67th 
motion  picture,  this  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  an  easy  assignment.  But 
a  prophet!  However,  let  me  tell  you  a 
story.  Many  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
lad  in  prep  school,  a  schoolmate  of  mine 
lost  a  ringer  while  trying  to  design  a  gas 


Star-maker  DeMille  discovered  such  lumi- 
naries of  today  as  Claudette  Colbert  and 
Evelyn  Keyes.  Lower  left,  Evelyn  signs 
her  first  contract.  Left  above,  perennial 
glamor  girl  Marlene  Dietrich.  Center,  dy- 
namic DeMille  directs  scene  for  an  oldie, 
"Fools'  Paradise."  He  displays  same  drive 
today.  Above,  Colbert  in  the  'famous 
$10,000  bath  for  "The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 

engine.  After  proper  utterances  of  sym- 
pathy I  told  him  he  was  wasting  his 
time;  there  would  never  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  horseless  carriage!  And  to  x>rove  the 
deathlessness  of  my  remark,  as  well  as  its 
great  logie,  I  plunged  into  elaborate  and 
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CECIL  B.  DeMILLE 


As  told  to  Gladys  Hall 


Cecil  B.  DeMille,  above,  predicts  fame  and 
fortune  for.  Olga  San  Joan,  right,  and  starry 
futures  for  (looking  left)  Yvonne  De  Carlo, 
Cathy  O'Donnell,  Lizabeth  Scott,  John  Hodiak, 
Howard  da  Silva,  Anne  Baxter,  Burt  Lancaster, 
Joan  Caulfield — stars  of  tomorrow's  screen  hits. 


Another  day,  another  bath-tub  scene — 
but  what  a  difference.  DeMille  directs 
Paufette  Coddard  in  scene  for  "Uncon- 
quered,"  above,  with  light  modern  touch. 
Right  above,  the  veteran  producer-director 
is  congratulated  by  Henry  Cinsberg,  Para- 
mount Studio  head,  on  distinguished  service. 
Lower  right,  DeMille  with  "Unconquered" 
stars  Gary  Cooper  and  Paulette  Coddard. 

irrefutable  argument.  The  young  man 
with  whom  I  took  issue  later  made  mil- 
lions as  a  manufacturer  of  horseless  car- 
riages, today  generally  referred  to  as 
automobiles. 

As  a  prophet  in  my  own  well-harrowed 


field  of  motion  pictures,  I  may  be  similar- 
ly "without  honor,"  for  it  is  risky  busi- 
ness to  predict  futures  in  this  chanciest 
and  most  fiercely  competitive  of  fields — 
motion  pictures,  where  the  stakes  are 
high,  the  rewards  rich. 

Scanning,  however,  the  crop  of  com- 
parative newcomers,  the  names,  faces  and 
personalities  of  Olga  San  Juan,  Yvonne 
De  Carlo,  Cathy  O'Donnell,  Lloyd 
Bridges,  Joan  Caulfield,  Howard  da  Sil- 
va, Gavin  Muir,  and  Evelyn  Keyes  come 
to  mind  as  being  among  the  most  prom- 
ising. 

In  the  course  (Please  turn  to  page  86) 


Scoop!  Straight  from  Britain, 
all  the  news  about  Milland  and  other 
stars  of  "So  Evil  My  Love" 

By  Hettie  Crimstead 


First  informal  shots  and  stills  from  the  Hal  Wallis  production  now  in  work 
in  England.  Top,  Ray  Milland  greets  four  A.T.S.  sergeants  (Women's  Corps 
of  the  British  Army)  who  captured  him  on  location.  Above,  co-stars  Ceraldine 
Fitzgerald  and  Ann  Todd  readying  for  next  scene.  Below,  first  still  of  Milland 
and  Miss  Todd  in  "So  Evil  My  Love."  Right,  Ray  gets  an  autograph — his  copy 
of  the  novel  on  which  "So  Evil  My  Love"  is  based,  signed  by  author  Joseph 
Shearing  (Mrs.  Arthur  Long)  while  Ann  Todd  and  Producer  Wallis  look  on. 


lit 

ENGLAND 


IN  BRITAIN'S  biggest  studios  among  the 
woods  at  Denham  there's  a  new  direction 
sign,  "Hal  Wallis  Productions  Upstairs." 
Underneath  it  an  anonymous  humorist  has 
added  "Fish  and  Chips  Films,  Inc."  Ray  Mil- 
land  laughs  uproariously  whenever  he  sees  it 
because  he  knows  the  company's  other  name 
is  all  his  fault. 

When  Hal  Walfis  decided  to  screen  Joseph 
Shearing's  best-selling  novel,  "For  Her  To 
See,"  under  the  title  of  "So  Evil  My  Love," 
he  wanted  the  atmosphere  to  be  completely 
authentic.  This  powerful  story  of  a  woman's 
overwhelming  passion  for  a  criminal  painter 
takes  place  in  London  and  the  Surrey  coun- 
tryside in  1866.  The  producer's  own.  trips 
across  the  Atlantic  had  long  since  convinced 
him  that  the  soft  gray  English  light,  like  the 
patina  on  a  painting,  cannot  be  successfully 
reproduced  by  artificial  means  anywhere.  So 
he  arranged  to  take  his  Hollywood  unit  over 
for  the  summer,  signing  Ann  Todd,  Geraldine 
Fitzgerald  and  Ray  Milland  to  play  the  prin- 
cipal parts. 

"Go  to  England?"  Ray  said.  "Just  as  soon 
as  you  like!  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get  myself 
a  paper  full  of  fish  and  chips  again." 

So  the  same  day  Ray  landed  from  the 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  set  off  to  dine  on  the 
traditional  English  dish.  It's  a  mixture  of 
small  squares  of  rock  hake  and  potatoes  cut 
into  long  thin  strips,  tossed  together  in  a 
cauldron  of  savoury  boiling  oil  and  served  in 
a  ladle  at  "a  tanner  a  time" — that's  ten  cents 
a  portion  to  you.    (Please  turn  to  'page  82) 
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Following  her  hit  in  "The 
Hucksters,"  Avo  Gardner  will 
next  be  seen  in  U.-l.'s  new 
romantic  drama,  "Singapore," 
apposite  Fred  MacMurray. 
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He  looks  and  acts  like 
the  Jimmy  Stewart  of  ten 
years  ago.    Is  that  bad? 


By  Constance  Palmer 


V 


MARSHALL  Thompson's  so  like 
the  Jimmy  Stewart  of  ten 
years  ago  that  you  do  a  quick 
double-take  when  you  talk  to  him. 
There's  that  same  quality  of  clean, 
gangly  youngness — the  tall  angu- 
larity mothers  long  to  fill  out  with 
home-baked  mince  pie  and  chocolate 
cake;  the  loose-jointed,  easy  collegi- 
ate awareness  that  the  right  kind  of 
girl  goes  for.  And,  for  the  pattern  of 
a  career,  what  could  be  nicer? 

Marshall,  like  Stewart,  is  the  typi- 
cal American  boy.  Born  in  Peoria, 
Illinois,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he 
came  to  Los  Angeles  with  his  parents 
when  he  was  nine.  His  father,  Doc- 
tor Lawrence  B.  Thompson,  is  a 
well-known  dental  surgeon  and  has 


always  been  able  to  give  his  son  the 
best  of  everything.  Marshall  lives  at 
home  in  a  comfortably  luxurious 
house  on  Hilgard  Avenue,  the  street 
that  skirts  the  edge  of  the  University 
of  California  campus  in  Westwood. 

Even  though  he's  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  movie  star,  it's  the  col- 
lege spirit  and  college  friends  Marsh- 
all still  likes  best.  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer,  since  signing  him  to  a  long- 
term  con-  {Please  turn  to  page  71) 


Typical  American  boy  Marshall  Thompson  car- 
ries his  easy  collegiate  charm  right  into  the 
Hollywood  studios.  Left,  with  MCM  fellow- 
player  Dorothy  Patrick.  Right,  with  Van  Johnson 
on  the  "Virtuous"  set.  The  boys  appear  togeth- 
er in  Van's  starrer,  "Romance  of  Rosy  Ridge." 
Above,  with  two  other  members  of  the  young 
set:  Jerome  Courtland  and  Elizabeth  Taylor. 


As  told  to  Jock  Holland 


"The  girl  that  I  married  is  the  only 
really  important  thing  in  my  life," 

says  Johnny  of  his  bride,  Kathryn 
Grayson,  in  this  exclusive  feature 


THE  FIRST  time  the  girl  I  married  on  August  21  at 
Carmel — one  Miss  Kathryn  Grayson — really  impressed 
me  was  when  I  saw  her  making  love  to  Gene  Kelly.  Of 
course,  it  was  all  for  a  scene  in  a  picture  she  was  in  called 
"Anchors  Aweigh."  As  it  happened,  I  was  on  the  stage  at  the 
Capitol  Theater  in  New  York  when  the  film  was  playing 
there.  The  whole  bill  was  quite  a  hit — we  broke  all  records 
and  ran  ten  weeks.  Well,  during  that  time  I  saw  "Anchors 
Aweigh"  thirty  times.  And  always  it  was  Katie  who  held  my 
attention. 

In  fact,  I  felt  so  strongly  that  I  knew  her  that  I  expected 
her  to  walk  up  and  call  me  by  my  first  name  when  I  actually 
did  meet  her  the  first  part  of  1946  in  producer  Arthur  Freed's 
office  at  MGM.  I  had  been  paged  to  come  to  the  studio  to 
do  a  specialty — with  Katie — in  "Till  The  Clouds  Roll  By." 

I  don't  know  what  I'd  expected  Katie  would  be  like  in  per- 
son. I  was  sure,  though,  she'd  be  different  from  what  she  was 
on  the  screen.  Probably  she'd  have  a  lot  of  makeup  on  and 
the  long  eyelashes  would  sweep  over  her  face.  You  know,  the 
usual  accoutrements  you  associate  with  Hollywood  stars.  So 
you  can  imagine  my  surprise  when  I  noticed  she  had  beauti- 
ful coloring  and  that  she  wore  no  makeup  at  all  except  a 
little  lipstick.  Those  rosy  cheeks  were  really  her  own. 

Oh,  there's  a  lot  I  think  about  now  that  we're  married. 
There's  the  quiet  and  simple  wedding  we  had  in  Carmel  with 
Maureen  O'Hara  and  Will  Price,  Katie's  best  friends,  in 
attendance.  And  Jose  Iturbi,  who  flew  up  for  the  ceremony. 
I  think,  too,  of  the  two  quick  days  we  had  for  a  honeymoon 
in  Carmel — and  then  our  hurried  trip  back  to  Katie's  home 
in  Brentwood  where  we're  going  to  live.  We  had  to  come 
back  to  continue  the  redecorating  of  the  house  and  also  be- 
cause of  our  picture  commitments.  Katie  was  busy  working 
in  "The  Kissing  Bandit"  and  I  was  at  Eagle  Lion  in  "The 
Man  from  Texas." 

But  to  return  to  that  day  in  Mr.  Freed's  office.  What  do  I 
remember  about  Katie  especially  then?  Well,  I  remember 
how  surprised  I  was  when  she  was  so  concerned  over  my  sore 
throat.  You  see,  I  had  arrived  in  town  feeling  rather  rocky 
and  with  a  throat  that  felt  like  sandpaper.  Katie  refused  to 
let  me  do  any  singing  at  all — or  to  do  any  unnecessary  talk- 
ing— -as  long  as  my  throat  was  as  sore  as  it  was.  I  wondered 
at  the  time  why  she  was  so  worried  about  it,  and  later  she 
admitted  to  me  that  she  couldn't  understand  why  my  con- 
dition gave  her  any  concern  at  all. 

Then  there  was  our  first  date.  Not  to  any  night  club,  but 
out  for  a  game  of  golf.  I'm  a  sports-minded  guy  and  I  love 
golf.  I  was  naturally  very  pleased  when  I  learned  she  liked 
it  too.  The  next  week  found  us  at  the  races — and  here  I 
learned  another  Katie  characteristic.  She  never  bets  on  races, 


Katie,  as  he  calls  her,  visits  Johnny  on  location  where  he  is  making 
"The  Man  from  Texas,"  for  Eagle  Lion.  Below,  a  scene  from 
the  production,  with  co-stars  Lynn  Bari,  Johnston,  and  James  Craig. 


but  she  makes  her  selections  and  yells  like  a  demon  for  her 
horses  to  win.  All  this  excitement  when  she  hasn't  a  nickel 
on  a  nag! 

Those  first  dates  were  fun.  We  found  we  had  everything 
in  common.  Naturally,  we  both  liked  music  and  we  liked  the 
same  kind  of  music.  But  it  was  more  than  this  rather  obvious 
thing  that  impressed  me  about  Katie.  She  laughed  at  all  my 
jokes!  I'm  a  guy  who  likes  to  tell  tall  stories  to  see  people 
laugh,  and  when  Katie  responded  to  my  humor  so  beauti- 
fully— well,  she  was  in  solid  with  me. 

At  first  we  didn't  talk  about  our  careers  at  all.  Later,  we 
touched  upon  the  subject.  At  the  time,  Katie  was  still  aspir- 
ing to  go  into  grand  opera,  so  I  began  to  argue  with  her 
about  thai.  I  told  her  opera  was  the  only  art  that  hadn't 
progressed  with  the  times.  It  was  still  being  played  and  sung 
as  it  was  years  ago.  Behemoths  and  overly  plump  maidens 
were  still  overacting,  chewing  up  the  scenery,  and  trying  to 
create  the  illusion  of  light,  tender  romance — even  when  they 
came  together  for  an  embrace  like  a  couple  of  two-ton  trucks 
going  head  on.  I  think  I  managed  to  convince  Katie  to  for- 
get this  misplaced  ideal.  Not  that  she  wouldn't  be  easy  on 
the  eyes  of  any  opera  audience! 

We  went  together  about  two  months — and  then  we  knew 
we  were  in  love.  Altogether  in  that   (Please  turn  to  page  80) 
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The  question  chosen  this  month  for  discussion  packs  a  wallop!  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  frank  views 
expressed  by  beautiful  Maureen  O'Hara,  shown  in  costume  for  20th's  "Foxes  of  Harrow"  and,  left,  with 
her  husband,  Will  Price.  Glenn  Ford  of  Columbia's  "Man  from  Colorado"  mulls  over  some  of  the  provoca- 
tive letters  received  by  our  Star  Advisers  for  future  discussion.  Lovely  Irene  Dunne,  at  right,  finds  many 
fascinating  suggestions  which  she  says  proves  to  her,  if  proof  were  needed,  the  high  rate  of  intelligence 
among  movie -goers.  She  shares  them  with  Philip  Dorn,  her  "I  Remember  Mama"  co-star.  Robert  Cummings 
and  Shirley  Temple,  across  facing  page,  pictured  with  their  spouses,  contribute  to  the  spirited  discussion. 


HOLLAND:  This  month  we're  going 
out  on  a  big  limb.  Our  topic  is  go- 
ing to  burn  someone's  toes,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  series  is  an  honest  and 
open  discussion  of  current  problems.  So 
take  a  deep  breath,  and  let's  discuss  "Do 
Women  Who  Work  Make  Good  Home- 
rn  3.  Iters?" 

GLENN:  Out  on  a  limb  is  right!  Oh 
well,  I'll  hang  around  and  trade  a  few 
blows  here  and  there. 

IRENE:  There's  only  one  thing  that 
bothers  me,  Jack  —  Maureen,  Shirley, 
and  I  are  working,  so  how  are  we  quali- 
fied to  discuss  the  subject?  Won't  we  an- 
noy a  lot  of  women  with  our  views? 

HOLLAND:  I  see  your  point,  Irene, 
but  don't  forget  that  people  in  your  posi- 
tion— actresses  and  artists — don't  work 
all  of  the  time.  You  may  make  two  or 
three  pictures  a  year,  so  that  still  gives 
you  plenty  of  time  for  your  home.  And 
also,  you  haven't  ever  been  accused  of 
neglecting  that  home,  any  of  you. 

IRENE:  All  right  then,  I'll  give  my 
opinions  and  only  hope  women  through- 
out the  country  understand  my  position 
as  well  as  you  do! 

HOLLAND:  Now  that  we're  set,  let's 
have  your  views  on  whether  or  not  you 
think  too  many  women  have  left  the 
home  in  recent  years  to  go  to  work. 
What  are  the  reasons  behind  the  situa- 
tion? 

GLENN:  I  just  don't  think  that's  any 
of  our  business!  Women  usually  go  to 


DISCUSSING  THE  QUESTION: 

Do  Women 
Who  Work  Make 
Good  Homemakers?" 

Forum  Conducted  By  Jack  Holland 
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work  for  reasons  of  necessity,  and  it's 
not  our  right  to  condemn  that  action. 

BOB:  You  can't  refuse  to  admit  that 
it's  a  problem,  however,  Glenn.  And  be- 
sides, we're  not  setting  ourselves  up  as 
oracles.  We're  merely  trading  opinions, 
and  if  a  few  are  of  help,  that's  good.  I 
do  agree  that  most  women  go  back  to 
work  because  of  reasons  of  necessity — 


and  not  because  of  any  unhappiness  at 
home,  as  has  often  been  inferred.  It's  all 
a  result  of  supply  and  demand.  Some 
families  just  can't  live  on  the  husbands' 
salaries.  Economics  is  the  answer,  but  I 
don't  say  the  set-up  is  good.  It  only 
leads  to  arguments  in  the  home. 

MAUREEN:  Too  many  women  have 
gone  to  work  and  have  let  their  children 
run  wild,  in  my  opinion.  Maybe  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  is  responsible  plus  the 
desire  to  get  simple  luxuries,  but  I  still 
think  that's  often  a  too  convenient  ex- 
cuse for  a  bad  move  on  the  part  of  many 
women. 

SHIRLEY:  Why  should  they  have  to 
stay  at  home?  Unless  they  have  chil- 
dren to  watch,  I  don't  think  a  job 
hurts  them.  Besides,  during  the  war 
women  were  given  a  taste  of  work- 
ing  and    the   independence  that 
went  with  it.  Now  we  want  them 


TELL  THESE  FAMOUS  STARS 
WHAT  TO  DISCUSS  NEXT! 


It  isn't  every  day  that  movie-goers  can 
establish  close  contact  with  their  favor- 
ites! But  in  our  series,  five  of  the  fore- 
most Hollywood  celebrities  offer  to  Talk 
on  any  timely  topic  you  readers  sug- 
gest, reserving  the  right  to  select  the 
question  which  they  consider  of  widest 
interest  So  send  in  your  suggestions.  This 
is  the  first  and  only  star  forum  of  its 
kind     ever     presented.     You'll     enjoy  it! 


to  stop  something  that  they're  interested 
in. 

IRENE:  There's  no  doubt  the  war 
changed  a  woman's  so-called  place  in  the 
world  a  great  deal.  Recently,  there  have 
been  more  women  returning  to  the  home 
— but  not  enough.  Those  who  have  left 
it  to  go  back  to  work  are  those  who 
weren't  part  of  a  happy,  family  life. 
They're  trying  to  seek  an  escape. 

GLENN:  The  last  war  was  unfortu- 
nate in  many  ways,  but  one  of  its  big- 
gest tragedies  is  that  it  made  women 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  are  wom- 
en. Every  real  woman  wants  to  be  in  the 
home.  Those  who  want  to  work  aren't 
really  homemakers  at  all. 

BOB:  Women  just  don't  want  to  sit 
around  any  more.  After  all,  the  govern- 
ment printed  circulars,  asking  them  to  go 
to  work,  so  they  did.  They  met  new 
people  and  made  a  good  deal  of  money. 

The  lure  of  homemaking 
isn't  as  strong  as  it  once 
was. 

MAUREEN.  There's 
no  doubt  that  it's  a  ter- 
rific readjustment  for 
•  these  women  to  go  back 
to  the  home,  but  they 
must  make  that  readjust- 
ment or  lose  their  impor- 
tance in  life. 

HOLLAND:  Do  you 
feel,  though,  that  women 
are  becoming  more  aware 
(Please  turn  to  page  77) 
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Janet  Blair,  left  above,  when  she  was  singing  with  Hal  Kemp's  band  in  Pittsburgh  at  the  Stanley  Theater,  where  she  made  her  first 
audition.   From  Janet's  own  scrapbook.   Right,  Janet  today — poised,  smooth,  and  successful — especially  posed  photo  for  our  story. 


Attention,  you  girls  who  want  a  career 
like  Janet  Blair's.  Here's  sound  advice 

and  rules  for  success  from  the  screen 


SINCE  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
appear  in  several  good  Columbia 
pictures,  which  caused  magazines 
and  newspaper  columnists  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  my  life  to  date,  the  fact  has 
become  well-known  that  I  got  my  start 
singing  with  Hal  Kemp's  band.  As  a 
result,  the  day  never  goes  by  on  which 
I  don't  receive  dozens  of  letters  from 
girls  everywhere,  asking  how  to  become 
a  band  singer.  Most  of  the  letters  reveal 
a  stunning  amount  of  misinformation 
about  how  a  girl  acquires  such  a  job  in 
the  first  place,  and  how  she  holds  it,  in 
the  second. 

Any  girl  could  get  started  as  I  did, 
provided  she  had  a  family  friend  who 
was  the  manager  of  the  band  (as  I  did) , 
had  studied  music  and  dancing  since  she 
was  fcieven  (as  I  had) ,  and  was  endowed 


star  who  got  her  start 

singing  with  a  band 


Now  Janet  is  an  important  star,  appear- 
ing with  Franchot  Tone  in  Columbia's 
comedy  romance,  "I   Love  Trouble." 


with  the  courage  of  a  Bengal  tiger  (which 
I  was) .  Hal  Kemp's  band  came  to  Al- 
toona,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  summer  after 
I  had  been  graduated  from  high  school. 
Hal  Kemp's  manager,  who  had  known 
my  parents  for  years,  was  a  dinner  guest 
at  our  home  one  night,  so  I  told  him  that 
I'd  like  to  sing  with  the  band.  Just  like 
that! 

That  evening,  when  I  was  dancing 
with  my  date,  our  friend  beckoned  to  me 
and  asked  if  I  had  meant  my  statement 
about  singing.  "Absolutely,"  I  said.  ■ 

"All  right — what  do  you  want  to  sing?" 
he  asked. 

I  told  him,  "How  Strange  My  Love," 
since  I  had  memorized  the  band's  ar- 
rangement of  that  particular  tune.  Then 
I  hopped  up  on  the  platform  and  gave 
my  all.  I  remember  that  I  was  wearing 
white  flats,  red  bobby  sox,  a  red-and- 
white  barred  summer  frock,  and  red 
bows  on  my  pigtails.  (We  were  wearing 
pigtails  at  all  hours.)  When  I  remember 
the  whole  situation  nowadays,  I  simply 
shudder.  Imagine  making  an  audition — 
the  most  pivotal  audition  of  my  life,  as 
it  turned  out — dressed  like  a  character 


So  You 

want  to 
Sing  with 
a  Band 


JANET  BLAIR 


Today  the  little  girl  who  started 
out  singing  with  a  band  has  her 
own  star  dressing  room  in  a 
Hollywood  studio;  and  she  wants 
you  ambitious  kids  to  listen  as 
she  lists  the  essentials  for  suc- 
cess. Below,  producer-director 
Sylvan  Simon  finds  that  life  can 
be  a  bed  of  roses  instead  of 
neuroses  when  he  has  a  cast 
including  such  talent  as  Janet, 
janis  Carter,  and  Don  Curtis. 


out  of  "Anne  of  Green  Gables"!  The 
hall  was  filled  with  my  school  friends, 
who  arose  nobly  to  the  occasion  by 
demanding  several  encores.  I  lived 
for  weeks  on  the  happiness  of  that 
evening. 

Nothing  came  of  my  first  band 
appearance,  however,  until  Thanks- 
giving Day.  We  had  just  finished 
our  first  helping  of  turkey  when  the 


Western  Union  boy  arrived  bearing 
a  wire  from  Hal  Kemp.  The  band 
was  in  Philadelphia  without  a  soloist, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  if  I  would 
join  them.  Would  I?  During  our 
frenzied  packing,  my  mother  and  I 
reached  the  stage  where  she  was 
packing  bobby  pins,  aspirin,  vita- 
mins, and  iodine,  which  I  was  un- 
packing to  (Please  turn  to  page  73) 
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Breakfast  in  bed  for  the  bride,  served  by  proud  husband  (facing 
page).  Bedroom  walls  are  a  light  blue;  drapes  are  blue  and 
white  stripes;  bed  is  over-sized,  with  no  headboard.  Only  on 
Sundays  would  you  see  a  picture  like  this.  Weekdays  (and  this 
includes  Saturdays  in  hard-working  Hollywood)  it's  up  and  off 
to  the  studio  at  six.  Picture  they're  both  in  is  20th  Century- 
Fox's  "Give  My  Regards  to  Broadway,"  but  no  love  scenes  for 
Charles  and  Nancy;  she  plays  opposite  Dan  Dailey,  he  shares 
closeups  with  Barbara  Lawrence.  Soon  as  film  finished,  the 
Russells  had  what  they  call  a  holiday — shopping  in  the  won- 
derful California  markets.  The  newlyweds  are  starting  to  col- 
lect prints;  below,  they  place  a  prized  Picasso  reproduction. 


Nancy  likes  to  cook;  Charles  hates  bottlewashing 
but  gives  in.  Kitchen  and  dining  room  are  very 
tiny,  almost  like  one  room.  Charles  built  book- 
shelves to  separate  dinette  from  living  room. 
Like  other  young  American  couples,  the  Russells 
consider  themselves  lucky  to  have  this  much  space. 
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Noreen  Nash  and  Arturo  De  Cordova,  co-stars  of  Eagle.  Lion's  "Adventures  of  Casanova,"  turned  sightseers  between  scenes  on  location  in  Mexico,  v 
Above,  visiting  age-old  Churubusco  Monastery,  where  they  examine  the  hand -illuminated  work  in  a  200-year-old  choirbook.  Below,  Noreen  ex- 
plores ancient  Taxco.  Twin  bell  towers  in  background,  center  picture,  are  those  of  the  Church  of  San  Sebastian  and  Santa  Prisca,  completed  in  1757. 


The  monastery's  many  treasures  attract  the  sightseers.  Below,  left,  giant  triangular  candelabra,  once  used  to  light  one  of  the  gold -foil  covered  altars.  Cen- 
ter, hand-carved  and  painted  altar  in  one  of  the  many  chapels  within  the  thick  adobe  walls  of  the  monastery.  Right,  a  3-year-old  meets  her  first  movie  star. 


FRED  ROBB1NS 

^iffoo^t&e  Second 

Latch  on  to  Fred's  latest  list  of  disks 
for  glistenin'  listening  then  bounce 
a  questionaire,  Claire,  about 
>,  what,  where,  when  %> 
and  whjn of~rhe~music  world 

By  Fred  Robbins 
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It  looks  like  WOVe  at  first  sight!  Excuse  it,  please.  That's  our  Freddie  (with  the  handful  of  face)  and  the  girl  is  Dorothy  Ford,  all  6  ft.  4  beautifu 
4g  inches  of  her,  who  dropped  in  on  Fred's  1280  Club  in  the  interests  of  her  new  United  Artists  film  titled — oh,  look  at  the  sweater.   You  will,  anyway 


Among  Fred's  recent  Hollywood  guests  have  been  those  eye-filling  stars  (and  trust  Fred 
to  pick  'em)  from  Eagle  Lion,  Joan  Leslie,  above,  and  Frances  Rafferty.  Joan  dropped 
in  on  her  way  to  Canada  to  film  "Northwest  Stampede,"  Frances  appears  in  "Kenny." 


HYA  Doc!  S'November  on  the  clock. 
Get  those  feet  out  of  hock,  and 
let's  start  to  rock! 
Gobble,  gobble!  Cookies  for  Thanks- 
giving! Big  round,  delicious,  ten  inch 
ones,  with  cranberry  sauce  and  white 
meat,  too.  That  ever-lovin'  oven's  been 
busy,  Lizzy,  and  the  tallow  is  so  fresh 
it  almost  melts  in  my  paw.  They'll  do 
that  for  sure  in  your  ear,  dear.  Wanna 
hear  about  'em?  Alors! 

HEAVENLY! 

FRANK  SINATRA:  Nancy's  Daddy's 
back  on  the  Hit  Parade — hooray-hooray! 
— and  this  is  shades  of  the  days  with 
T.D.  when  he  was  the  little  guy  among 
the  Pied  Pipers.  Reunion!  —  courtesy 
Capitol  Records  —  and  welcome  too! 
Sorta  on  an  "'I'll  Never  Smile  Again"  kick 
on  "Ain'tcha  Ever  Comin'  Back" — same  ■ 
sumptuous  and  scrumptious  arrangement 
and  as  easy  to  take  as  strawberry  short 
cake.  Or  even  pumpkin  pie.  F.S.  is  on 
his  ownsy  on  the  back,  in  2  languages 
yet,  hey,  on  the  old  Italian  folk  song 
"O  Maranareillo";  translation,  "I  Have 
But  One  Heart."  Nice  aria,  Maria.  (Co- 
lumbia) 

BENNY  GOODMAN:  The  King's 
technique  puts  water  on  your  kneecaps! 
Gets  off  on  that  woodwind  on  "Dizzy 
Fingers"  like  a  P-48  and  leaves  you  that 
way;  dizzy,  that  is.  A  showr  piece,  Ber- 
nice.   VVhatta   technique,   Zeke!  Phew! 


No  more  clarinet  lessons  for  me.  I'm 
thru.  Like  the  flip.  "Tattletale."  better 
though,  'cause  the  show-  is  forgotten  and 
whole  Goodman  band  knuckles  down, 
Winsocki,  and  rocks  like  never  before  on 
the  Capitol  label.  Best  thing  he's  baked 
thus  far  since  ditching  Columbia.  Now 
you're  playin',  B.G.,  and  that  stands  for 
"but  good"  too.  (Capitol) 

SARAH  VAUGHN:  The  gal  who's 
"gone,"  Sarah  Vaughn,  meanin'  so  far  off 
the  planet,  Janet,  you  can't  see  her. 
Fresh,  original,  pure  tone,  knocked-out 
chord  changes,  with  an  epiglottis  like 
an  instrument.  Asphyxiates  me  every 
time!  Bring  your  smellin'  salts  for  "Body 
and  Soul."  from  the  picture  of  the  same 
handle  with  John  Garfield;  "Everything 
I  Have  Is  Yours,"  "I'm  Thru  With 
Love,"  and  "Lover  Man."  Like  peanuts 
— the  more  you  eat,  the  more  you  want. 
(Musicraft) 

PAGE  CAVANAUGH  TRIO:  "Love  s 
Got  Me  in  a  Lazy  Mood"  and  "Triskai- 
dekphobia."  The  kids  you  dug  on  the 
Jack  Paar  shcfw  all  summer  and  behind 
guys  like  Desmond.  Sinatra  and  Torme, 
bake  one  of  their  ownsy.  Page  gurgles 
the  first  alone,  but  is  better  chantin'  with 
the  other  two  on  the  reverse,  the  one 
with  the jawbreaking  title, a  jumpin' sum- 
pin'  'bout  that  ole  devil — gulp — number 
13.  S'what  "Triska — "  means,  my  dear. 
Now  you  just  take  these  pills  before  your 
two-mile  run  every  night  and  your  fear 
of  that  horrid  (Please  turn  to  page  68) 


Robbins,  the  doughty  collector  of  rare  records, 
also  collects  objets  d'art  for  his  program — 
such  as,  above,  Doris  Day,  who'll  be  a  movie 
luminary  any  day  now.  Left,  Warners'  Martha 
Vickers  enjoys  her  interview.  Far  left,  Jo 
Stafford   is  a   good   listener.    (Sings,   too. I 
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Yon  can  wear  this  suit  at  any  time.  A  novel- 
ty check  with  brown  flannel  collar  and  cuffs. 
By  Juniorrte  at  Thalheimers,  Richmond. 


Good  for  the  office  or  for  school  is  this  hairline 
striped  suit  with  double  row  of  self-fabric  buttons. 
Styled  by  Juniorite  at  Rich's  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


For  dining  in  or  out,  we  choose  this  crepe- 
back  satin  with  long  zippered  sleeves.  By 
Crestlee,  sizes  7- 17.  Nieman -Marcus,  Dallas. 


For  football  games  or  plain  walk  dates,  this  gay  plaid  with  its  boy  collar  is 
just  the  thing.  By  Junior-ire  at  Filene's,  Boston.  Right,  with  taffeta  yoke  and 
hobble  skirt,  a  dress  for  dancing.   By  Crestlee  at  L  S.  Ayres,  Indianapolis. 


Fun-loving  Virginia  Field  in  outfits  for  the  slick  chick  who  wants  to  rate  dates. 
Ginny  is  in  two  current  hits  for  Paramount — "Dream   Girl"  and  "Variety  Girl" 


Write  to  the  manufacturers  listed  on  page  75  for  name  of  the  store  nearest  you 
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You  don't  need  a 
crystal  ball!  Just  watch 
these  pages  for 
glimpses  into  your  movie- 
going  future.  First 
views  of  varied  film  fare 
from  Hollywood 


You  may  be  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
or  you  may  be  a  bobby-soxer, 
but  whatever  your  age  or  intel- 
lectual attainments,  you're  not 
immune  to  romance,  especially 
as  served  up  by  the  cinema 
craftsmen.  For  example,  above, 
the  old  Robin  Hood  formula  still 
appeals.  Columbia  keeps  on  mak- 
ing these  movies  because  you 
keep  on  comin'  to  see  'em,  in 
droves.  So  Adele  Jergens  is  the 
latest  to  play  a  Lady  Christabel 
role,  with  Michael  Duane  in  pur- 
suit, in  "The  Prince  of  Thieves." 


Will  you  look  at  Maisie!  Only 
Ann  Sothern  isn't  playing  Maisie 
any  more.  She  exhibits  the  same 
allure,  however,  in  RKO's  "In- 
dian Summer,"  with  Alexander 
Knox  (remember  "Wilson"?) 
as  her  co-star  in  scene  at  right. 


John  Carroll's  dark,  flashing  good  looks,  Vera  Ralston's  blonde 
loveliness  offer  striking  contrast  as  the  co-stars  of  Republic's 
"The  Flame."  These  days,  gorgeous  Vera  doesn't  have  to  de- 
pend upon  her  skating  skill  to  fascinate  the  customers.  She's 
a    good    little    actress,    improving    in    each    new  picture. 


Paging  Leo  the  Lip!  Love  scenes  between  Laraine  Day  Durocher 
and  John  Wayne  in  RKO's  "Tycoon"  are  right  cosy  and  realistic. 
But  Leo  knows  it's  only  acting — in  fact,  he  likes  to  come  to  the 
studio  to  watch  the  little  woman  emote.  "Tycoon"  is  a  big, 
expensive    Technicolor    drama    of    adventures    in    the  Andes. 
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Fleeting  glimpses  of  stars  who  make  the 
movie  world  go  'round:  John  Garfield, 
champ  of  the  boxing  movie,  "Body  and 
Soul,"  with  Al  Jolson,  above  left,  on  CBS 
show;  center,  on  location  with  Merle 
Oberon,  Dana  Andrews,  Ethel  Barrymore 
and  Hoogy  Carmkhael  for  RKO's  "Memory 
of  Love";  Jimmy  Durante,  above  right,  fills 
the  guest  spot  on  Tony  Martin's  CBS  pro- 
gram with  some  of  his  best  gags;  Van 
Heflin  and  Deborah  Kerr,  left,  double  as 
ticket  takers  before  their  oirshow;  Joan 
Crawford  and  Henry  Fonda,  right,  team 
talents  for  a  scene  in  20th  Century-Fox's 
"Daisy  Kenyon,"  currently  in  production. 
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MARK  STEVENS  just  rewarded  us 
with  his  best,  "wouldn't-you-like- 
to-know"  look,  when  we  asked  him 
about  that  new  gold  key  chain.  Attached 
is  a  gold  medallion  on  which  is  engraved. 
"I  love  you."  From  Hedy  Lamarr?  Mark 
would  sooner  toss  you  into  "The  Snake 
Pit"  (plug)  than  tell  you.  Anyway,  he  did 
charter  a  private  plane  and  fly  up  to  see 
Hedy  at  Lake  Tahoe  where  she  was 
vacationing. 

YES,  SHIRLEY  Temple  definitely  is 
going  to  have  a  baby.  (Makes  you  feel 
kind  of  old,  doesn't  it?)  The  other 
day  we  saw  her  and  John  Agar,  her  hand- 
some husband  who  makes  his  movie  debut 
in  John  Ford's  "War  Party."  They  were 
climbing  the  steps  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel  and  John  held  on  to  his  famous 
wife  as  if  she  were  made  of  Dresden 
china.  Hotel  guests  looked  on  with  great 
amusement.  Shirley,  by  the  way,  becomes 
an  aunt  in  January.  Her  brother's  wife  is 
also  expecting. 

WHEN  Clark  Gable,  over  a  national 
network,  said  he  thought  Ava 
Gardner  was  the  most  glamorous 
young  actress  in  Hollywood,  he  merely 
opened  up  a  whole  new  world  for  her. 
Three  studios  immediately  tried  to  bor- 
row her.  MGM,  Ava's  home  lot,  decided 
right  then  and  there  that  she  was  worthy 
of  stardom.  Praise  from  the  "King,"  and 
we  do  mean  Clark,  really  pays  off  when 
it's  deserving. 


KIND  of  a  cute  gin  rummy  feud  going 
on  between  Susan  Hayward  and 
Van  Heflin  on  the  "Tap  Roots" 
set.  If  Van  wins,  the  money  goes  into  the 
piggy  bank  belonging  to  Susan's  twin 
sons,  Anthony  and  Timothy  Barker.  If 
Susan  wins,  she  has  to  fork  over  to  little 
Miss  Vana  Heflin.  Whoever  loses,  actu- 
ally wins  in  the  long  run ! 

SO  FAR  Guy  Madison  hasn't  been 
able  to  get  a  telephone  in  his  new 
home.  All  of  which  makes  it  rather 
difficult  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
Gail  Russell.  Then  one  day  Guy  drove 
into  his  neighborhood  gas  station.  Gail 
was  at  his  side  and  the  attendant  over- 
heard them  discussing  their  problem. 
That  did  it.  The  attendant  offered  to 
take  all  of  Gail's  messages  for  Guy  and 
gets  a  terrific  kick  doing  it. 

HIS  FAN  mail  has  reached  such  gigan- 
tic proportions,  it's  impossible  for 
Burt  Lancaster  to  read  all  his  let- 
ters personally.  The  studio  fan  mail  de- 
partment sent  him  one  recently  with  an 
attached  note  that  said,  "We  thought 
you'd  like  to  take  care  of  this  one  your- 
self." It  was  a  request  for  an  autographed 
photograph.  It  was  signed  —  Margaret 
O'Brien. 

HE'S  QUITE  a  character,  that  Robert 
Mitchum.  Unless  he  got  a  new 
deal  (and  he  is  the  most  over- 
work^ed-under-paid  actor  in  Hollywood) 


Bob  was  pulling  out  of  Hollywood.  That 
was  final.  RKO  wanted  him  to  play 
opposite  Loretta  Young  and  Bill  Holden 
in  "Rachel."  Mitchum  was  adamant. 
Then  someone  happened  to  talk  about  the 
wonderful  fishing  in  Oregon,  where  the 
company  is  now  on  location.  Yes,  Mister 
Mitchum  is  pulling  in  the  big  ones  and 
loving  it. 

JUDY  GARLAND  is  practically  a  well 
girl,  after  a  much-needed  rest  in  New 
England.  To  show  how  devoted  they 
are  to  Judy,  her  bosses  begged  the  little 
star  to  take  an  additional  three  months. 
But  she  is  so  excited  about  singing  Irving 
Berlin's  great  songs  in  "Easter  Parade," 
Judy  can  hardly  wait  to  get  started. 

BETTE  DAVIS  has  fallen  so  in  love 
with  living  at  Laguna  Beach,  she's 
actually  selling  "Butternut,"  her 
beloved  home  in  New  Hampshire.  "Winter 
Kill,"  Bette's  first  picture  since  little 
Barbara  was  born,  presents  no  problems 
as  far  as  living  conditions  are  concerned. 
Bette  has  redecorated  her  dressing  room 
suite,  which  even  has  a  dinette  and 
kitchen.  She'll  live  in  it  during  the  work- 
ing week  and  go  home  for  weekends. 

GLENN  FORD,  Larry  Parks,  Mar- 
•  guerite  Chapman  and  other  Colum- 
bia players  actually  hang  around 
the  "Sign  of  the  Ram"  set  for  inspiration. 
And  Susan  Peters,  making  her  first  picture 
since  she  was  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
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Roddy  McDowoli,  cast  as  a  young  nobleman  in  "Macbeth,"  and  visiting  starlet  Elizabeth 
Taylor  glean  Shakespearean  sidelights  from  Orson  Welles,  producer-director  and  star. 


Genius  at  Work! 

down,  does  the  inspiring.  Susan  even  ar- 
rives at  the  studiodri  ving  her  own  specially- 
geared  car.  Wisely  she  herself  refers  to  her 
condition,  to  relieve  any  tension  on  the 
set  that  might  reflect  on  production. 
Susan's  entire  role  is  played  beautifully, 
from  her  wheel  chair. 

GEORGE  BRENT  told  it  to  us  when 
•  we  visited  him  on  the  set  of  "Lux- 
ury Liner,"  his  first  picture  under 
his  new  MGM  contract.  A  certain  studio 
executive  informed  him  they  had  always 
admired  his  talents  and  so,  at  long  last,  he 
was  now  to  appear  in  his  first  MGM  pic- 
ture. Ha!  That  wasn't  Big  Boy  Williams 
who  played  opposite  Garbo  when  she 
made  "The  Painted  Veil."  She  and  Georgie 
made  it  together  in  1934. 

ANN  SHERIDAN,  who  co-stars  with 
Gary  Cooper  in  "Good  Sam,  "handed 
him  an  envelope  the  first  day  they 
faced  the  camera.  It  contained  a  picture 
of  Annie  sitting  on  a  block  of  ice,  wearing 
a  bathing  suit.  Gary  was  fanning  her.  The 
picture  was  over  ten  years  old  —  taken 
at  Paramount  when  la  Sheridan  was  an 
unknown  stock  actress  they  used  for 
"cheesecake."  Gary  was  already  a  star. 

ERROL  FLYNN'S  young  son  Sean 
(pronounced  Shawn)  visited  him  on 
the    "Silver    River"   location  at 
Bishop,  California.  At  first  none  of  the 
youngsters  knew  who  Errol  was.  When 


they  suddenly  began  asking  for  auto- 
graphs, Errol  asked  Sean  if  he  had  re- 
vealed his  famous  father's  identity. 

"Yes,  I  did,  daddy,"  Sean  answered, 
and  then  hastily  added,  "but  I  didn't  tell 
them  who  /  was ! " 

LOVE  has  worked  miracles  on  Lana 
j  Turner.  Tyrone  Power's  serious  de- 
votion to  his  career  is  evidently 
contagious.  Lana  was  all  set  for  a  hard- 
earned  vacation.  Then  she  read  the  script 
of  "Homecoming"  and  fell  for  the  role  of 
the  nurse  who  falls  for  Clark  Gable.  To 
the  astonishment  of  everyone,  Lana  asked 
to  make  a  test.  Gable  heard  about  it  and 
offered  to  test  with  her.  This  makes  the 
third  time  together  for  Gable  and  Turner. 


They  co-starred,  you  remember,  in 
"Somewhere  I'll  Find  You"  and 
"Honky-Tonk." 

CAST  and  crew  on  the  set  of  "The 
Snake  Pit"  simply  stare  at  Olivia 
deHavilland  and  can't  believe  what 
is  happening.  She's  meek  as  a  mouse,  re- 
mains quietly  in  her  dressing  room  until 
they  are  ready  for  her.  Then  she  steps 
before  the  camera,  and  as  the  insane  girl 
gives  a  performance  that  is  terrifying,  it's 
so  realistic.  The  "old"  Olivia  was  always 
worrying,  carrying  on  big  discussions  over 
the  smallest  detail,  exhausting  herself 
generally.  Today,  she  behaves  like  the 
great  star  she  is. 


Robert  Ryan.  left,  as  th 
is  roused  to  right  a  wro 
score.  Sam  Levene,  centei 
as  bewildered  women. 
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Yes,  "Crossfire"  is  a  picture 
with  a  message— a  great  one. 
it  is  probably  the  most  adult 
and  intelligent  drama  ever  to 
come  out  of  Hollywood.  RKO 
Producer  Dore  Senary,  a  good 
American  (pictured  at  right 
with  his  wife  and  children,  in 
a  typically  American  fam- 
ily scene),  assigned  eminently 
right  men  to  their  appointed 
tasks:  scenarist  John  Paxton, 
director  Edward  Dmytryk,  a 
brilliant  cast  of  accomplished 
actors.  The  result:  a  picture 
to  wake  you  up  if  you  were 
asleep;  to  make  you  re- 
member, if  you  were  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting,  something 
called  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
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A  motion  picture  with  a  great  theme  lives  up  to 
it!  "Crossfire"  cries  out  against  hate  in  a  clear, 
ringing  voice  that  should  be  heard  around  the  world. 
Strong  stuff,  but  true  Americans  can  take  it 
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*    By  ALMA  TALLEY  * 


FUN  AND  PUNS  WITH  MOVIE  TITLES 

The  situations  described  below  are  NOT  the  plots  of  movies.  But  given  the 
circumstances  of  each  case,  can  you  guess  what  title  of  a  current  film  would  fit  it? 


1.  You  have  been  named  in  Grand- 
pa's will.  And  now  the  will  is  to 

be  read.  What  current  movie  6. 
title  describes  your  feelings? 

2.  Ann  Sothern  has  gone  to  bed  on  7. 
a  cold  night. 

3.  Your  best  girl  says  yes. 

4.  There  is  a  riot  at  the  ballgame  8. 
at  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  home  9. 
field.  10. 

5.  A  little  girl  named  Ada  wants  a 


bell  to  play  with.   Her  mommy 
says  she  can't  have  it. 
You  have  fallen  in  love  with  a 
dark-haired  girl. 

You  and  your  daddy  are  reading 
a  famous  picture  magazine  to- 
gether. 

A  ham's  theme  song. 
A  wolf  is  chasing  you. 
A  game  of  musical  chairs. 


LETTERS  TO  STARS 

The  letters  in  the  squares  below  are  arranged  to  spell  out  the  last  name  of 
twenty-three  movie  stars.  You  can  move  in  any  direction — up,  down,  diagonally, 
backwards — from  one  square  to  the  adjoining  one,  but  a  letter  in  the  same  square 
should  not  be  used  twice  in  one  word.  For  instance,  starting  with  B — third  square 
down  on  the  left,  one  to  the  right  to  A,  up  one  to  L,  to  the  right  to  L,  and  you 
have  BALL.  How  many  can  you  find? 


M 

R 

A 

M 

1 

N 

T 

1 

L 

L 

G 

A 

H 

Y 

B 

A 

E 

Y 

R 

C 

B 

D 

N 
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S 

E 

R 

S 

R 

E 

0 

P 

A 

0 

K 

1 

T 

R 

0 

C 

R 

T 

N 

M 

Hi  L 

B 

E 

L 

HELP!  HELP! 

This  is  a  play  on  names — the  last  names  of  movie  stars.  Suppose  for  instance, 
the  boys'  baseball  team  had  nothing  to  play  with.  What  movie  star's  name  would 
fit  to  help  them  out?  Answer:  BALL.  Taking  liberties  with  the  spelling,  how  many 
names  can  you  find  to  fit  the  needs  described  below? 

1. 


An  architect  is  laying  out  a  beau- 
tiful modern  city.  In  addition  to 
houses  and  public  buildings  and 
streets,  he  plans  for  lots  of  play- 
grounds and  . 

2.  For  the  public  buildings,  which  are 
of  brick,  he  needs  a  . 

3.  To  get  around  in  his  work  he  needs 
a  new  car.  What  kind  could  he 
get?  

4.  The  town  is  short  of  barrels  to  use 
in  construction.  Where  would  he 
go  to  get  them?  


5.  To  run  the  electric  lighting  system 
he  needs  a  building  to  create  . 

6.  The  police  force  will  need  uni- 
forms. Where  does  he  go  for 
those?  

7.  When  the  city  is  completed  there 
is  to  be  a  parade.  A  big  turnout 
is  hoped  for,  so  everyone  is  asked 
to   

8.  A  family  just  moving  in  has  a  baby 
who  is  outgrowing  the  crawling 
stage.  What  they  now  want  for 
their  baby  is  a  —  . 


Answers  on  page  72 
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Surprise  of  "Kiss  of  Death"  is  the 
taut,  terrific  performance  turned  in 
by  Victor  Mature,  as  the  crook, 
Nick  Bianco,  who  turns  squealer 
when  a  supposed  pal  breaks  up  his 
home,  and  whose  efforts  toward  re- 
generation and  a  decent  home,  life 
for  his  two  daughters  are  thwarted 
by  killer,  Tom  Udo — a  thrilling  cli- 
max to  an  action-packed  melodra- 
ma. Director  Hathaway  has  brought 
out  an  inner  strength  and  sweetness 
in  Mature,  especially  in  his  scenes 
with  the  children,  that  will  at  once 
elevate  him  to  big-star  status.  Rich- 
ard Widmark,  right,  makes  a  notable 
screen  bow  as  the  killer  (whose 
sinister  laugh  kids  will  copy!).  Col- 
een  Cray,  at  far  right,  as  the  inspir- 
ation of  Nick's  reform,  makes  a  fine 
impression  with  her  fresh,  dewy 
loveliness  and  gentle  charm.  Brian 
Donlevy,  in  scene  at  right  below 
with  Richard  Widmark  and  Vic, 
stands  out  as  assistant  district  at- 
torney whose  interest  in  Nick  is 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 
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Dramatic  smash!  This  exciting 
new  picture  produced  entirely  in  New 

York  in  actual  locations  is  stun- 
ningly directed  by  Henry  Hathaway. 

The  realistic,  documentary 
technique,  employed  on  a  powerful  story, 

stresses  once  again  that  good 
motion  pictures  can  be  made  anywhere, 

by  master  craftsmen  of  adult 
intelligence,  vision  and  imagination 


GO 
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The  Briggs'  muttfal  admiration  society 
meeting  had  to  break  up  at  this  point, 
after  a  hasty  consultation  on  where  they 
would  dine  that  night,  it  being  Thursday 
and  maid's  day  off.  "I'm  not  much  of  a 
cook,"  explained  Ginger.  "She's  terrific 
on  salads  and  steaks  and  eggs  and  the 
important  simple  things,"  championed 
Jack. 

Jack  had  to  leave  for  his  office,  where 
he  is  busy  on  preliminary  production 
work  for  "Wild  Calendar,"  for  their  Lin- 
coln Pictures,  in  which  Ginger  will  star. 
(She  is  a  major  stockholder,  too.)  Ginger 
lingered  on  over  her  iced  tea,  for  she 
was  enjoying  a  day  off  from  "It  Had  to 
Be  You"  in  which  she  is  starring  with 
Cornel  Wilde  at  Columbia.  (She  has 
joined  the  ranks  of  free-lance  stars,  is 
thus  permitted  to  pick  her  vehicles  be- 
tween future  productions  of  her  own 
company.) 

Jack  has  a  very  becoming  modesty 
about  his  new  work  in  the  production 
field.  He  refuses  to  talk  about  it  for 
publication,  wisely  choosing  to  get  his 
first  work  on  film,  then  let  it  speak  for 
itself.  Ginger,  however,  is  proud  of  his 
endeavor  and  discusses  it  like  any  young 
wife  expounding  on  her  husband's  new 
business  in  Secaucus  or  Sweet  Water. 

"It  was  Jack's  own  decision  to  go  into 
the  production  side  of  motion  pictures 
when  he  ended  his  service  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps.  He  brings  understanding  to 
his  work  because  he  had  important  act- 
ing background,  on  the  stage  and  at  RKO 
before  he  joined  the  Marines.  He  doesn't 
underestimate  acting  in  any  sense  as  a 
career,  but  believes  production  offers  him 
more  interest  and  stability. 

"We  agree  on  the  subject  of  work  just 


as  we  do  on  sports  and  hobbies.  We 
don't  pretend  to  dismiss  it  at  home.  I 
can't  divorce  myself  from  my  work  just 
because  I  shut  the  front  door,  nor  can 
Jack.  We  discuss  it  at  home  and  enjoy 
that  discussion.  We  benefit  by  it.  Frank- 
ly, I'm  suspicious  of  people  who  say  they 
never  think  of  work  away  from  studio 
or  office.  It  might  be  possible  if  one 
worked  at  the*dullest,  most  mechanical 
job  on  an  assembly  line,  but  even  that  I 
doubt. 

"Jack  and  I  both  believe  in  distribut- 
ing responsibility  in  our  company.  I,  as 
an  actress,  for  example,  have  no  right 


New  picture  pooches:  Above,  Joe  with  Walter 
Abel  and  Margot  Crahame  in  Hal  Roach's  "Car- 
nival"; below,  left,  Henry  with  Vera  Ralston  in 
Republic's  "The  Flame";  and  right,  George, 
with   |une  Havoc  in  Star  Films'  "Intrigue." 


to  say  where  responsibility  should  be 
placed  for  certain  technical  details;  I 
never  have  been  able  to  juggle  eighteen 
things  at  once.  I  learn  or  do  one  thing 
at  a  time,  as  well  as  it  is  physically  and 
mentally  possible  for  me  to  do  it,"  said 
Ginger  with  candor. 

"Both  of  us  enjoy  running  pictures, 
new  or  old,  on  our  sixteen-millimeter 
projector  at  home,  not  just  for  entertain- 
ment but  to  study  production  and  acting 
details.  Audiences  have  grown  more  se- 
lective since  the  end  of  the  war;  they 
are  impatient  with  slovenly  or  haphazard 
movies.  We're  trying  to  learn,  as  exactly 
as  we  can,  what  makes  good  movies. 

"I  think,  because  we  do  work  hard 
when  we're  working,  that  we  doubly  en- 
joy any  recreation — the  ranch,  fishing, 
golf,  tennis,  games — because  it  is  such  a 
complete  change  of  pace.  And  isn't  it 
lucky  that  we  enjoy  all  the  same  things? 
Jack  is  a  solid  citizen.  I  might  even  call 
him  a  solid  Jackson,"  she  summed  up. 

And  Ginger,  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
name,  offers  sugar  and  spice  in  the  form 
of  companionship,  enthusiasm,  work  and 
play  shared  with  her  tall,  handsome  hus- 
band. She  dismisses  completely  her  ef- 
forts in  learning,  as  quickly  as  possible, 
to  enjoy  the  things  Jack  likes,  which  she 
formerly  cared  not  a  whit  for. 

A  girl  who  is  the  actress  to  her  finger- 
tips, who  can  be  as  smartly  turned  out 
as  Ginger  was  at  the  Derby  in  white 
gabardine  suit  with  citrus  yellow  blouse 
and  a  beautiful  French  scarf  around  her 
blonde  hair  in  place  of  a  hat — and  who 
also  can  drive  a  tractor,  pitch  hay,  shoot 
rapids  without  batting  an  eye,  has  indeed 
discovered  a  happy  blend  of  sugar  and 
spice  in  life. 
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Cornel  Wilde's  Suppressed  Desires 

Continued  from  page  21 


ago  was  a  great  daily  thrill,  believe  me. 
Customs  have  certainly  changed  since 
Amber's  time,  too.  Did  you  know  cities 
were  noisier  then?  London's  streets  were 
cobbled  and  narrow,  and  the  iron  and 
wooden  wheels  on  the  coaches  clattered 
horribly.  Footmen  arrogantly  walked 
ahead  of  a  coach  to  shove  the  poor  ped- 
estrians aside.  Those  on  foot  retorted  by 
yelling  decidedly  uncomplimentary'  re- 
marks at  the  upper  classes!  Traffic  was 
not  policed  at  all.  You  just  headed  down 
a  street,  and  put  up  a  fierce  barrage  if 
anybody  else's  coach  wanted  some  of  the 
narrow  width.  And  when  you  got  into 
the  country  you  had  to  have  at  least  six 
sturdy  horses  pulling  to  prevent  getting 
stuck  in  the  mud.  Life  was  rugged  in 
those  days,  physically.  No  wonder  ac- 
tions were  vivid!" 

Cornel  and  Linda  took  over  the  Little 
Gypsy  Cafe  on  the  Sunset  Strip  to  give 
their  entire  troupe  a  gala  farewell  party 
the  night  they  wound  up.  Linda  ex- 
plains she  was  never  bothered  by  his 
imminent  effervescing  because  she  ex- 
pected the  merry  twinkle  in  his  eyes 
meant  another  of  his  gay  quips.  She 
swears  he  has  no  conceit,  in  many  ways 
is  still  just  a  boy.  He  happily  concealed 
dry  ice  in  his  palm  on  the  set  just  before 
shaking  hands  with  someone.  At  the  re- 
sulting jump  from  the  burn  he'd  grin 
as  broadly  as  the  pest  next  door!  She 
vows  the  only  time  she  ever  saw  him 
embarrassed  was  that  memorable  day 
when  the  distinguished  Arabian  prince, 
with  a  retinue  of  fifteen  in  tow  as  well 
as  a  formal  State  Department  inter- 
preter, visited  them.  The  official  mouth- 
piece praised  Linda  in  behalf  of  the 
prince.  Cornel,  pretending  he  could  com- 
prehend Arabic,  cracked  to  Linda  sotto 
voce,  "He  says  he  wants  you  in  his 
harem!"  The  topper  came  booming  un- 
expectedly from  His  Royal  Highness, 
who  chanced  to  speak  excellent  English. 
"Well,  that's  an  idea!"  stated  the  dig- 
nified-until-then  visitor.  The  Wilde  coun- 
tenance attained  an  all-time  fluster. 

In  the  London  of  Amber's  period  the 
gallants  didn't  wear  wigs  as  later  be- 
came the  fashion.  That  was  their  own 
hair  that  hung  to  their  shoulders  in 
page-boy  bobs.  Cornel  and  all  the  Hol- 
lywood actors  re-enacting  that  age  wore 
wigs  of  necessity  He  hated  the  flopping 
of  this  long  bob  when  he  moved  too 
hurriedly.  It  had  to  be  waved  anew 
during  the  night  before  each  day's  scene. 
"They  ought  to  make  you  sit  under  a 
dryer!"  Linda  kept  greeting  him  before 
he  could  think  of  an  appropriate  wise- 
crack about  himself. 

One  of  the  aspirations  Cornel  has  been 
hugging  closely  has  been  an  urge  for  a 
truly  clever,  wacky  modern  comedy  in 
which  he  could  cavort  unrestrainedly.  He 
says  you  sometimes  get  your  wish  by 
mentioning  it  often  enough  to  the  right 
people.  As  soon  as  he  climbed  out  of  his 
Bruce  Carleton  costumes  he  whipped 
over  to  Columbia  to  co-star  with  Ginger 
Rogers  in  "It  Had  to  Be  You,"  which 
he  declares  is  his  idea  of  the  ideal  com- 
edy. It's  nice  he  admires  his  femininity 
fabulously  bedecked,  for  he  found  that 


Ginger  rivals  Amber's  fine  feathers.  "To 
prove  I  am  aware  of  what  Ginger  has  on," 
he  banters,  "be  informed  that  she  not 
only  wears  a  wedding  gown  that  cost  $2,- 
400  in  our  picture,  with»accompanying 
jewels  worth  $60,000,  but  she  has  36  for- 
mal changes  altogether,  including  3  bath- 
ing suits,  a  fishing  outfit,  a  riding  habit, 
an  artist's  smock,  a  suit  of  smart  lounging 
pajamas,  and  several  different  negligees. 
On  her  they're  all  terrific!" 

Ginger  and  he  had  never  met  before 
they  chose  this  teaming.  She  proved  his 
match  in  the  practical  joke  department 
early  in  their  association.  A  gilt-edged 
clause  in  both  their  contracts  gives  them 
the  rare  privilege  of  okaying  all  the  pho- 
tographs to  be  used  in  publicizing  their 
films.  A  bit  of  a  corner  is  torn  off  a  re- 
jected photo  and  that  automatically  kills 
it.  One  day  when  Cornel's  call  was  sev- 
eral hours  later  than  hers  he  arrived  to 
find  his  set  dressing-room  strewn  with  a 
hundred  bits  of  pictures.  Ginger  had  put 
thumbs  down  on  only  a  couple  of  poses 
from  a  whole  sitting,  but  as  a  gag  she 
had  torn  those  two  into  that  many  mi- 
nute pieces.  "I  had  to  say  no  to  all  last 
week's  shots!"  she  exclaimed  in  seeming 
petulance  to  him.  "Do  you  mind,  Cor- 
nel?" In  her  upturned  face  there  was 
nothing  but  childish  blandness.  He 
joined  the  laughter;  he  can  take  it.  He 
even  howled  with  glee  when  he  opened 
a  cold  cream  jar  and  out  popped  a  jack- 
in-the-box  snake  she  had  stuffed  in  it 
for  his  eventual  benefit. 

His  portable  dressing-room  on  sets  al- 
ways looks,  if  I  may  be  candid,  like  a 
junk  shop.  Its  contents  would  fascinate 
a  psychologist  interpreting  the  Wilde 
subconscious.  Invariably,  there  are  a  lot 
of  handsome  clothes  about,  and  then 
books,  magazines,  and  newspapers.  He 
wants  to  look  sharp,  and  be  mentally 
keen,  one  gathers.  Then  he  has  his  fenc- 
ing sabers,  foils,  and  face  masks  shoved 
into  one  corner.  He  had  to  abandon  his 
opportunity  to  make  the  Olympic  Games 
fencing  team  when  he  decided  to  become 
an  actor,  but  he  still  fences  between 


Cornel  visits  Patricia  Knight  on  the  set 
of  Republic's  "The  Fabulous  Texan."  Rumor 
says  they  may  be  reconciled  by  the  time 
you  read  this — or  perhaps  even  sooner! 


scenes  whenever  he  can  locate  a  partner. 
Larry  Parks,  a  newcomer  to  this  sport, 
drops  by  for  such  practice  matches  with 
him.  Piled  in  another  corner  is  his  un- 
derwater fishing  gear.  Cornel  puts  on 
swimming  trunks  and  goggles  and,  with 
a  long  spear,  dives  deep  at  Malibu  and 
Catalina  for  week-end  trophies.  An  old 
pair  of  duelling  pistols  await  their  even- 
tual return  to  the  fan  who's  sent  them; 
Cornel  deems  them  too  expensive  for  him 
to  keep.  Then  ten  paintings  decorate  the 
walls.  All  are  his  own  handiwork.  He 
ranges  from  landscapes  to  seascapes,  and 
also  does  figures  and  portraits.  He 
brushes  on  bold  strokes  from  his  palette, 
instead  of  delicate  tracery.  He  brought 
his  oils  from  home  to  paint  Ginger's 
portrait  while  she  sculpted  him. 

The  way  the  working  crew  treats  a 
star  is  the  sure  tip-off  to  his  basic  char- 
acter. The  men  behind  the  cameras, 
down  to  the  lowliest  props,  all  address 
Cornel  chummily  by  his  first  name.  He's 
liable  to  begin  racing  them  at  push-ups, 
for  instance.  Or  he's  relieving  work  ten- 
sion with  his  superb  mimicry,  which  can 
fool  so  many  people.  When  he  comes  on 
the  set  he  can  yell,  "Hit  the  arcs!"  in  the 
identical  tone  of  the  head  electrician  or- 
dering all  lights  to  blaze.  Cornel  lets  off 
steam  like  that,  and  grand  confusion  re- 
sults. A  certain  director  I  know  has  a 
strong  accent;  he's  been  impersonated  oil 
the  phone  to  his  secretary  so  many  times 
by  Cornel  that  the  poor  girl  never  knows 
which  she's  answering. 

Cornel  genuinely  appreciates  all  the 
niceties  of  life.  Undoubtedly  he'll  have 
as  many  of  them  as  he  can.  But  his  true 
simplicity  won't  forsake  him.  Ginger, 
for  example,  just  bought  herself  a  two- 
story  trailer  to  be  used  as  her  set  dress- 
ing-room, drawn  around  the  studios  by 
her  station-wagon;  this  trailer  weighs  a 
mere  6,500  pounds  and  was  too  heavy 
for  the  wooden  floors  on  the  Columbia 
stages,  so  she  couldn't  use  it  on  "It  Had 
to  Be  You."  Cornel  needs  no  such  dress- 
ing-room and  office  for  his  secretary*  He 
is  one  of  the  few  top  stars  who -functions 
quite  contentedly  without  any  kind  of 
a  secretary.  He  carts  a  giant  portfolio 
around  with  him,  and  at  the  first  lull  out 
comes  all  of  his  personal  and  business 
papers  for  his  own  handling.  "People 
swear  I'm  smuggling  when  they  see  me 
with  this  thing!"  he  asserts  with  a  grin. 

His  interest  in  writing  is  very  real,  and 
he  spends  much  time  in  specific  research 
so  that  his  facts  are  accurate.  "I'm  glad 
I  took  typing  in  high  school,"  he  says  as 
his  fingers  fly  on  his  portable.  He  wrote 
a  lot  of  one-act  plays  when  he  was  ek- 
ing out  his  beginning  years  in  New  York 
City  as  an  actor.  "I  sold  fifteen  of  my 
own  one-act  plays  to  a  man  who  was 
going  to  produce  repertoire.  His  opening 
bill  in  Poughkeepsie  flopped  so  badly  he 
never  paid  me!  But  I  never  give  up; 
knowing  I'm  going  to  make  the  grade, 
somehow,  always  keeps  me  going.  I  then 
tackled  radio  and  sold  sketches  for  radio 
transcriptions.  Next,  I  adapted  a  play 
written  by  a  German  playwright  for  its 
Broadway  run.  I  got  no  credit  on  the 
theater  program.  One  of  my  pretty  well 
hidden  hopes  right  now  is  that  the  play 
I'm  writing  will  interest  Laurence  Olivier. 
I've  just  started  my  third  re-write  on  it. 
I  got  my  plot  from  a  case  history." 
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Cornel,  on  his  way  to  "It  Had  to  Be  You"  set,  meets  Rita  Hayworth  stepping  out  of  her  . 
portable  dressing-room  to  wend  her  way  to  "Lady  from  Shanghai"  set  on  Columbia  lot. 


Fans  may  not  realize  that  it  was  Cor- 
nel's splendid  stage  acting  of  the  role  of 
Tybalt  in  the  Laurence  Olivier- Vivien 
Leigh  in-person  footlight  version  of  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet"  that  got  him  to  Holly- 
wood. If  Cornel  adds  subtleties  to  his 
swashbuckling  movie  parts  that's  be- 
cause he's  scored  in  Shakespeare  on  the 
stage.  When  he  was  Larry's  foil  he  was 
also  the  technical  adviser  on  all  their 
fencing  sequences,  fought  three  duels  at 
each  performance  to  the  manner  born. 

That  was  seven  years  ago  and  the 
climax  to  the  five  years  he  spent  on  the 
stage  as  his  prelude  to  films.  What  he's 
going  to  do  now  can  be  estimated  by 
what  he's  done  in  his  past.  Nothing's 
been  too  hard  when  he's  made  up  his 
mind  it's  got  to  be  attained.  Take  the 
way  he  deliberately  developed  the  best 
physique  of  any  actor  in  Hollywood 
today.  It's  a  sample  of  how  he  can 
eventually  make  most  of  his  frustrations 
vanish. 

"I  wasn't  at  all  husky  as  a  boy  in  the 
East,"  he  confesses.  "I  was  skinny  and 
constantly  suffering  from  severe  colds. 
So  I  got  mad  about  it.  I  decided  that 
was  a  stupid  way  to  remain.  My  specific 
action  was  investing  three  dollars  in  a 
mail-order  pulley,  and  then  to  specialize 
in  athletics.  I  still  stick  firmly  to  that 
resolution.  Between  pictures  I  swim, 
play  tennis,  fence,  and  ride.  I  still  use 
the  same  sort  of  muscle-stretching  pulley 
every  morning  and  night,  and  throw  in 
daily  push-ups  and  sit-ups,  too.  I'm  no 
day-dreamer,  you  see.    I'm  convinced 


there's  no  use  in  wishing;  it  never  makes 
anything  so.  You  must  literally  alter 
your  life  when  you  reason  where  you 
want  to  go,  what  you  want  to  be,  how 
you  prefer  to  live.  Then  concentration 
will  eventually  unlock  the  doors  shut 
against  you." 

He  graduated  from  the  New  York 
City  high  school  with  the  highest  scho- 
lastic average  when  he  was  fifteen,  en- 
rolled at  Columbia  University  at  sixteen. 
He  kept  applying  for  stage  opportunities 
until  he  finally  got  them. 

He  had  to  leave  his  parental  home  be- 
cause his  father  condemned  a  love  of  act- 
ing as  utterly  foolish,  especially  since 
Cornel  had  won  a  medical  scholarship  at 
college.  The  barren,  $2.50-a-week  room 
he  took  on  the  third  floor  back  of  a  drab 
rooming  house  was  a  lonely  haven.  He 
had  no  money  or  time  for  dates  in  this 
hurrying  from  adolescence  into  adult- 
hood. He  supported  himself  by  assorted 
odd  jobs,  attended  a  dramatic  school,  re- 
hearsing his  first  stage  role  for  four 
weeks  without  pay.  On  his  first  opening 
night  he  was  burning  up  with  a  fever 
from  lack  of  sleep.  After  a  ten-day  run 
the  play  he  got  into  closed;  he  earned 
but  $30  on  it.  When  he  could  find  no 
other  role  for  a  novice  he  returned  to 
college,  working  as  a  cashier  in  a  drug- 
store at  nights  to  pay  his  way.  Acting 
success  was  his  suppressed  wish,  how- 
ever: after  another  semester  or  two  he 
persisted  in  applying  for  stage  roles  and 
began  getting  them. 

When  he  got  his  Hollywood  start  he 


was  considered  qualified  only  as  a  heavy, 
which  is  practically  hilarious  remember- 
ing what  a  dashing  hero  he's  become. 
Warners  saw  him  only  as  a  screen  villain, 
and  worth  but  three  lines  in  his  second 
film  for  them.  Then  they  fired  him.  He 
actually  had  to  experience  all  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  career  frustration  in 
Hollywood,  as  he  had  on  Broadway.  He 
discovered  a  new  agent  who  took  him 
around  to  the  other  studios.  You'll  know 
what  he  means  when  he  says  you  can't 
let  life  lick  you  when  you  realize  he  was 
then  emphatically  turned  down  as  no 
good  for  leading  roles  by  Paramount, 
MGM,  RKO,  Universal,  and  Columbia. 
Finally  he  managed  to  meet  Darryl 
Zanuck  who  permitted  Cornel  to  prepare 
his  own  screen  test  for  20th.  "I  did  a 
dramatic  sequence  from  an  Irish  play, 
and  a  Bob  Hope-like  comedy  sketch  I 
wrote  myself,  and  between  the  two  I  got 
by!" 

He  found  out  getting  a  movie  contract 
was  but  the  beginning  of  a  never-ending 
struggle  for  choice  roles.  He  didn't  get 
his  first  lead  until  another  actor  fell  ill 
and  Cornel  was  rushed  into  the  part.  In 
his  following  year  at  20th  he  was  assigned 
but  one  film.  Now  he  has  reached  the 
top  box-office  category  through  his  ex- 
cellent acting  in  outstanding  pictures. 
He  doesn't  rate  himself  a  polished  actor 
yet.  "I'm  anxious  to  do  more  stage  work. 
Behind  the  footlights  you  have  to  depend 
entirely  on  yourself."  He  can  take  a 
challenge  like  that,  and  figure  out  how 
to  lick  it. 

Someday  he  wants  to  act  opposite 
Vivien  Leigh  in  a  film.  He  is  hoping  to 
portray  Lord  Byron  next  year  in  the 
version  of  the  famed  romantic  poet's  life 
he  has  personally  co-authored.  "One  way 
to  get  exciting  roles  is  to  write  them!"  he 
quips.  Cornel  invited  a  friend  of  his  to 
move  in  and  stay  until  the  two  of  them 
completed  their  account  of  Byron's  ad- 
ventures. "I  began  my  research  when  I 
was  in  college,"  Cornel  says.  "He  was 
such  a  fascinatingly  complex  character!" 
There's  a  chance  this  thrilling  story's 
actual  European  backgrounds  can  be 
filmed. 

"In  the  meantime,"  says  Cornel  with 
a  twinkle,  "have  you  seen  my  sketches  in 
Joseph  Vince's  'Fencing'?  I  did  the  illus- 
trations for  his  textbook  eleven  years 
ago,  and  it's  being  reprinted  now.  Fenc- 
ing's as  good  for  ladies  as  for  men,  and 
I've  sketched  all  the  pertinent  positions 
a  fencer  needs  to  learn!" 

He's  learned,  you  can  tell  by  talking 
to  him,  that  concentration  on  your  work 
can  harm  love,  however.  Probe  beneath 
his  mask  today  and  you  know  he  wants 
to  make  a  lasting  success  of  marriage. 
He  wants  to  share  in  all  the  growing-up 
phases  of  his  four-year-old  daughter's 
future.  Fortunately  for  Cornel,  he  posi- 
tively refuses  to  stay  beaten  when 
blitzed  by  bad  luck.  At  first  he  feels 
despair,  but  then  it  vanishes  as  he  recog- 
nizes that  one  more  of  life's  challenges 
has  been  flung  at  him.  Nothing  has  ever 
come  in  half  measures  for  him,  because 
he  scorns  compromise.  He  taunts  trouble, 
has  recently  defied  the  rain  squall  that 
blew  personal  unhappiness  across  his 
path,  by  insistently  sweeping  into  what 
can  be,  what  will  be! 
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Con  Mn ued  from  page  49 


figure  will  vanish  The  better  to  appre 
cipfe  this  waffle,  too.  S'real  cute.  (Victor) 

BING  CROSBY,  DICK  HAYMES 
AND  THE  ANDREWS  SISTERS 
What  happened  to  Lawrence  Welk.  Guy 
Lombardo  and  Sister  Rosetta  Tharpe? 
Why  aren't  they  on  this  cracker,  too? 
Or  doesn't  Decca  have  enough  micro- 
phones? Strictly  a  novelty  tiling — all 
these  tonsils  and  no  potatoes — on  two 
from  "Annie  Get  Your  Gun,"  "Anything 
You  Can  Do."  And  "There's  No  Busi 
ness  Like  Show  Business "  Goes  for  a 
buck,  too  One  thing  is  clear  though: 
when  Richard  opens  that  mouth  that 
voice  quality  puts  the  owner  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  to  shame,  tho  Bing  is  much 
more  versatile  If  you  go  for  quantity, 
s'your  meat,  Pete  (Decca) 

'KAY  KYSER  Got  the  Babbitt  habit? 
You  will  after  these  ample  samples  of 
Harry's  lungs  Tlie  Campus  Kids  are 
behind  him  with  boots  and  spurs  on 
"The  Old  Spanish  Trail."  Gail.  Then 
Harry  ties  up  his  hoss  and  tries  for  a 
date  the  31st  of  next  month,  "What  Are 
You  Doing  New  Year's  Eve?"  How  can 
you  refuse  him  when  he  sings  like  this. 
Sis?  (Columbia) 

KING  COLE  TRIO     Mama,  gimme 


my  radar  and  lemme  fly  to  my  jump 
dump  for  this  sensational  biscuit,  "That's 
What!"  Most  unusual  thing  Nat  Cole's 
ever  done.  Takes  off  like  a  bird  for  three 
minutes  of  "gone"  scattin'  which'll  send 
you  home  and  drop  you  on  the  front 
porch.  My  man  Nat!  Ballads,  jump, 
and  this  superlative  scat!  Hurry  down, 
drag  it  down,  anyway  you  get  it  down 
to  that  jive  dive,  but  snatch  this  classic' 
Turn  Nat  over  on  his  tummy  for  the 
one  about  the  mischief-makin'  baby, 
Naughty  Angeline."  who  is  naughty, 
naughty,  naughty,  but  oh  so  mellow 
F.O.B  the  King  Cole  Trio,  Leo  (Capi- 
tol) 

DINAH  SHORE:  Mrs  Montgomery 
wraps  those  wonderful  tonsils  around  a 
couple  from  the  film  "Mother  Wore 
Tights,"  bringin'  smiles  to  the  faces  of 
the  Hoosier  State's  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  goodies  to  your  sound  flap 
Hey  lookit,  there's  old  Mr.  Griffith  wa- 
tering his  lawn,  and  there's  Rover,  and 
little  sister  Grace  with  the  jam-smeared 
face,  and  there's  Mom  and  Dad!  Gee, 
it's  swell  to  be  back  home  in  "Kokomo, 
Indiana,"  Anna  Dig  that  Wabashful 
moon!  Keep  lookin'  and  I'll  flip  Dinah 
over  on  her  tum-tum     Who  makes  life 


Gene  Autry  and  lean  Heather  collaborate  on  desert  romance  for  a  scene  in  the  Western 
musical  "The  Last  Round- Up,"  which  Gene  Autry  is  producing  for  Columbia  release. 


necessary,  huh?  One  guess,  Jess.  "You 
Do."  M-m-m,  how  silken  and  tender! 
(Columbia) 

"THE  TURNTABLE  SONG":  Twas 
bound  to  happen  sooner  or  quicker  than 
that!  And  now  everyone's  baking  bis- 
cuits about  guys  like  this  kid  and  all  the 
other  disk  jockies  from  Oahu  to  Presque 
Isle,  Maine,  who  fill  your  ear  with  wax. 
S'just  a  trite  novelty  from  Deanna's 
"Something  in  the  Wind"  in  which  she 
plays  a  disk  jockey,  and  you  can  take 
yer  cherce  of  Sammy  Kaye,  ugh!,  The 
Andrews  Sisters,  Tex  Beneke,  The  Mod- 
ernaires,  Jack  Smith,  or  Ray  McKinley 

DICK  HAYMES-  Richard  makes 
your  hearing  appendages  light  up  and 
your  eyes  say  yummy  on  his  freshest 
pancake.  "I  Wish  I  Didn't  Love  You 
So"  is  from  Betty  Hutton's  "Perils  of 
Pauline,"  and  he  sings  it  better  than 
Mrs.  Briskin,  to  say  the  least.  Give  Joan 
Dru's  hubby  a  twist  for  some  squidgy 
gurgles  about  the  mischief-makin'  baby 
— the  naughty  one  —  "Naughty  Ange- 
line." Rates  like  white  meat  turkey  and 
cranberry  sauce.  (Decca) 

GENE  KRUPA:  I've  heard  a  lot  of 
music  from  coast  to  coast,  but  this  is  the 
music  I  fancy  the  most.  It's  "Gene's 
Boogie"  and  it  comes  on  as  strong  as 
Kopper's  Koke — all  steam  and  no  smoke. 
There's  Carolyn  carolin',  Marylin,  Caro- 
lyn Grey,  that  is,  and  Genie  with  the 
light  brown  drumsticks  makes  this  mess 
of  boogie  woogie  live!  He  gets  in  some 
licks  for  the  cookie  pushers  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  deck,  but  more  impressively 
than  that  "Turntable  Song"  goo.  I  mean 
the  "Disk  Jockey  Jump,"  which  does  so, 
like  a  runaway  high  tension  wire,  sire, 
but  with  bells  on!  Here's  the  guy  bakin' 
the  best  cookies  these  fall  days.  (Colum- 
bia) 

MARGARET  WHITING:  111  pass  up 
the  stuffin',  Muffin,  just  lemme  stuff  my 
audio  canal  with  some  cahooting  by  my 
gal  Maggie.  What  nice  gravy!  Who 
knows  how  much  I  love  you?  "You  Do,'1" 
Maggie,  from  "Mother  Wore  Tights" — 
blues.  And  you  turn  the  drumstick 
around  and  sop  up  "My  Future  Just 
Passed,"  written  by  her  late  Dad,  Rich- 
ard Whiting,  who  also  gave  you  "Guilty." 
Muy  simpatico.  (Capitol) 

VAUGHN  MONROE:  Yawns  by 
Vaughn!  The  kid  with  the  muscular 
vocal  chords  has  a  bout  with  "You  Do," 
too,  Sue.  And  comes  out  on  top.  Creamy 
and  dreamy,  if  you  like  muscles  in  your 
dreams.  I  prefer  Technicolor.  The  Moon 
Maids  help  V.M  find  "Kokomo,  Indi- 
ana" on  the  back  by  following  that 
Wabashful  moon  right  into  town.  Talla- 
hassee's gonna  be  jealous,  but  wassa- 
matter.  is  Kokomo  a  step-city?  (Victor) 

TOMMY  DORSEY:  My  colleague, 
T.D.,  the  disk  jockey,  still  baking  wax 
turnovers  "Kate  "  with  the  Town  Criers 
cryin',  has  an  ounce  of  the  bounce  that 
counts.  New  Irving  Berlin  tune  'tis,  and 
overleaf  spots  the  gullet  of  Stu  Foster 
with  the  Criers.  Glis'nin'  lis'nin'.  Let's 
dance,  eyes  closed.  (Victor) 

MEL  TORME:  Oh,  spoon  me  some 
butterscotch  by  the  Velvet  Fog!  That's 
our  name  for  Mel,  which  has  stuck  like 
flypaper.  And  how  velvety  the  little  wow 
is  on  his  latest  hunk  of  tallow.  Broke  it 
up  at  the  Copacabana  in  New  York,  is 
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set  for  the  Paramount  Theater,  has  his 
own  show  for  Toni  Shampoo  every  Sat- 
urday afternoon — say,  he's  busy! — and  is 
so  svelte  he'll  make  you  melt  when  you 
bend  to  "How  Long  Has  This  Been  Go- 
ing On,"  a  great  standard  by  George 
Gershwin,  and  "Kokomo,  Indiana."  Hey, 
what's  that  town  got  anyhoo?  Mel  is 
mellow!  (Musicraft) 

CLAUDE  THORNHILL:  The  na- 
tion's number  one  band  singer,  Fran 
Warren,  shows  why  on  "You're  Not  So 
Easy  to  Forget,"  a  gorgeous  hunk  of 
fluff.  That  Warren  chick  puts  silk  be- 
tween your  vertebrae!  And  that  Thorn- 
hill  band — what  voicings,  color  and 
sound!  Gene  Williams  purrs  "Just  Plain 
Love"  on  the  other  cheek.  Real  snakie! 
And  just  as  peachy  is  Fran's  cooin'  on 
"I  Get  the  Blues  When  It  Rains,"  bal- 
anced by  "There's  a  Small  Hotel,"  with 
the  Snowflakes  stashed  by  that  wishin' 
well.  A  great  organization,  this  Thorn- 
hill  gang.  (Columbia) 

HOT!!! 

BENNY  GOODMAN  AND  STAN 
KENTON  WITH  THE  HOLLYWOOD 
HUCKSTERS:  "Happy  Blues."  Latch 
on  to  Benny  and  Stan  as  vocalists  to- 
gether— you  heard  me — for  the  first  time 
on  a  cute  waffle  with  good  jazz,  too.  It's 
an  ad  libbish  thing  with  Benny  ribbing 
Stan  about  his  bad  singing  and  his  "pro- 
gressive jazz:"  then  Stan  takes  a  chorus 
and  ribs  B.G.  about  the  famous  "B.G. 
Ray,"  Benny's  well-known  habit  of  star- 
ing at  his  musicians  till  they  get  so  un- 
comfy  they  quit.  There's  fine  sharps 
and  flats  by  Benny,  Red  Norvo  on  vibes, 
Benny  Carter  on  alto,  Charley  Shavers 
on  trumpet  and  some  other  great  cats. 
T'other  face  spots  the  same  gang,  'cept 
Mr.  Kenton,  on  "Them  There  Eyes," 
which'll  send  you  and  bring  you  back. 
Sparkles  and  bubbles!  (Capitol) 

RED  NORVO:  "Blues  in  E  Flat," 
"Bughouse."  Another  dose  of  that  Norvo 
woodpile  and  hats  off  to  Columbia  for  a 
fine  reissue  of  a  classic.  "Bughouse"  is 
some  of  the  best  jam  ever  put  down, 
loaded  with  drive  and  spirit.  Two  greats 
who  passed  on  much  too  soon  make  you 
miss  'em  all  the  more — -Bunny  Berrigan 
on  trumpet  and  Chu  Berry  on  tenor  sax. 
"Blues  in  E  Flat"  is  tasteful  and  quiet 
with  soulful  Red  Norvo,  xylophone;  Jack 
Jenny,  trombone;  Johnny  Mince,  clari- 
net; Bunny,  Choo,  Teddy  Wilson,  piano; 
George  Van  Epps,  guitar:  Artie  Bern- 
stein, bass:  and  Gene  Krupa,  drums.  A 
superb  hunk  of  acetate,  gate.  (Colum- 
bia) 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  AND  JACK 
TEAGARDEN:  "Jack  Armstrong 
Blues,"  "Rockin'  Chair."  Pops  and  Big- 
Gate  have  loved  each  other  for  over  25 
years,  and  in  my  series  of  midnight  con- 
certs last  season  at  New  York's  Town 
Hall,  "Fred  Bobbins'  One  Night  Stand," 
Jack  made  his  first  concert  appearance 
with  Louie  and  said  'twas  the  greatest 
thrill  of  his  life.  That  concert  was  a 
killer,  too.  You  can  catch  one  any  Sat- 
urday midnight  when  you're  in  the  Big 
City,  and  'twould  be  nice  if  you'd  come 
backstage  and  say  hello.  From  that  con- 
cert came  this  record  of  "Jack  Arm- 
strong Blues,"  which  was  such  a  hit  on 
a  V-disk,  and  "Rockin'  Chair,"  with 
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A.  This  wife  may  be  losing  romance  from  her  marriage  because 
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your  doctor 

Many  doctors  recommend  "Lysol" 
for  Feminine  Hygiene.  Non-caustic, 
"Lysol"  is  gentle,  non-injurious  to 


delicate  membrane.  Its  clean, 
antiseptic  aroma  quickly  dis- 
appears. Highly  concentrated, 
"Lysol"  is  economical  in  solution. 
Follow  easy  directions  for  cor- 
rect douching  solution. 
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"Satchmo"  and  "Big  Tee"  getting  off 
some  colorful  and  amusing  dialogue  on 
both  trombone  and  trumpet  and  those 
husky  tonsils.  Hand  me  my  gin,  son,  and 
shoot  me  while  I'm  happy!  Calling  all 
collectors!  (Victor) 

BILLIE  HOLIDAY:  M-m-m,  what 
nice  cookies  to  come  home  to,  a  whole 
albumful  of  reissues  of  "Lady  Day"  by 
Columbia,  for  which  thanks  scads,  pump- 
kins and  piles.  There's  every  facet  of 
Billies  style — the  roughness  and  bounce 
of  her  earlier  days  and  the  polish  and 
sophistication  of  today.  You'll  be  ab- 
sorbin'  her  warblin'  time  after  time  on 
"Until  the  Real  Thing  Comes  Along,"  "I 
Cover  the  Waterfront,"  "I  Can't  Get 
Started,"  "When  a  Woman  Loves  a 
Man,"  "Billie's  Blues,"  "Summertime," 
"Sailboat  in  the  Moonlight"  and  "He's 
Funny  That  Way."  Lotsa  great  cats  be- 
hind her,  too,  including  Artie  Shaw,  Bun- 
ny Berrigan,  Teddy  Wilson,  Claude 
Thornhill,  Edmond  Hall,  clarinet,  etc. 
These  waffles  are  for  you  and  posterity. 
Billie's  so  wonderful!  (Columbia  album 
C  135) 

WINGY  MANONE:  Mr.  J.  Wingston 
Manone  from  San  Antone  with  the 
Georgia  Cracker,  on  the  first  face  of  this 
lacquer.  I  mean  Mr.  Mercer,  ridin'  that 
freight  gate,  till  their  Pullman  comes  on 
the  "Box  Car  Blues"  with  Wingie  click- 
in'  along  the  grooves  with  mellow  horn 
as  they  both  sneak  into  Balto.,  Md. 
Watch  out  for  that  railroad  cop,  Pop! 
Wingie  comes  on  solo  on  the  back  with 
"Hello  Baby,"  avec  lots  of  that  gravel 
voice  and  trumpet.  (Capitol) 

JOHN  HARDEE:  That's  the  moniker 
of  a  new  tenor  sax  discovery  of  Blue 
Note  records,  a  cat  with  a  highly  original 
style  and  loaded  with  expressive  ideas 
which  pour  off  the  grooves  of  the  six 
sides  of  this  album.  There's  "What  Is 
This  Thing  Called  Love,"  "Hardee's 
Party,"  "Nervous  from  the  Service," 
"Sweet  and  Lovely,"  and  "Riveredge 
Rock."  Fine  backing  on  every  shellack- 
ing and  an  auspicious  debut  of  a  great 
new  artist.   (Blue  Note  album  101) 

FROM  THE  MAN  IN  GRAY 

And  where's  your  billet-doux.  Sue? 
Must  be  some  little  question  marks  in 


that  bean,  Jean,  'bout  records,  bands, 
and  stuff  like  that  there.  Knock  'em  to 
me  and  we'll  try  and  set  you  at  ease 
right  here  in  Screenland,  thusly: 

Dear  Fred:  I've  heard  some  swell  tran- 
scriptions by  June  Christy  and  part  of 
the  Kenton  band,  "How  High  the 
Moon,"  "He's  Funny  That  Way,"  "Mean 
to  Me"  and  dozens  of  others.  Are  they 
available  to  the  public?  Sure  would  be  a 
drag  to  Miss  Christy  not  to  release  them. 
Sincerely, 
John  Walker,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Dear  John:  Bad  news,  old  man.  Those 
transcriptions  are  leased  to  radio  sta- 
tions and  for  their  use  only.  Maybe 
someday  Capitol  will  put  'em  on  10-inch 
wax  for  public  consumption.   Hope  so. 

Sympathetically,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred:  What  happened  to  Billy 
Williams  who  used  to  lung  for  Sammy 
Kaye?  How  'bout  Stuart  Foster? 

Azzever, 

Helen  Annen,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

Dear  Helen:  Billy  Williams  is  cooking 
for  Victor  these  days  as  a  solo,  doing 
mostly  Western  tunes.  And  you'll  be 
glimmin'  him  in  some  Columbia  West- 
erns. Just  like  you'll  be  glimmin'  this 
kid  soon  in  a  Columbia  band  short  with 
Boyd  Rayburn  and  Teddy  Walters. 
Billy's  newest  sides  are  "I've  Got  a  Gal 
in  Laramie"  and  "Mary  Marry  Me."  As 
for  Stu  Foster,  he's  president  of  the  vocal 
dept.  with  T.D.  Sings  fine,  n'est-ce-pas? 

Recordially,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred:  Does  "Babs  Gonzales  of  Babs' 
3  Bips  and  a  Bop  play  an  instrument  or 
just  arrange  for  the  group?  And  where 
can  I  get  Herb  Jeffries'  "What's  the 
Score?" 

Hopefully, 
Louise  Zapperella,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Louise:  Babs  just  sings  and  does 
some  arranging  but  Tad  Dameron,  the 
pianist,  does  most  of  the  arranging  and 
wonderfully,  too.  That  hunk  of  sherbert 
by  Herbert  is  on  an  Exclusive  label. 
Keep  trying,  you  grab  it. 

Sincerely,  F.R. 


Dear  Fred:  Please  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  song  Katharine  Hepburn  played  in 
"Undercurrent."  Can  it  be  bought  as  a 
record? 

Sincerely, 
Marjorie  Armstrong,  Columbus,  Ohic 

Dear  Marjorie:  That  was  the  Symphony 
Number  3  in  F  Major  by  Johannes 
Brahms.  It's  in  a  Columbia  album  by 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  under  the 
wand  of  Eugene  Ormandy.  Beautiful, 
huh? 

Recordially,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred:  I  read  that  Alan  Ladd  made 
a  couple  of  records  for  Decca.  True? 
I've  asked  in  several  jump  dumps  but 
no  soap  and  he  just  gasses  me  so  I  need 
your  help.  Love  your  column  and  dig 
the  Columbia  Record  Shop  every  week. 
It's  a  killer! 

Laddie's  faithful  fan,  and  yours,  too, 
Anne  Mansfield,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Anne:  Thanx  oodles  for  the  nice 
wordage.  I  think  you're  sweet,  too. 
Your  boy  did  make  some  cookies  for 
Decca,  singing,  but  they've  never  been 
released.  Maybe  if  you  bang  on  Decca's 
door  hard  enough  sumpin'  will  happen. 

Good  luck,  F.R.  . 

Dear  Fred:  Love  that  column,  but  look- 
it,  do  you  know  of  any  Lena  Home 
records  when  she  sang  with  Teddy  Wil- 
son? Got  any  other  info  on  her?  She's 
great  people.  Sure  would  like  to  dig  her 
as  Julie  in  the  movie  of  "Showboat." 
Gratefully, 
Betty  Wyatt,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Betty:  Lena  at  this  writing  is  kill- 
ing 'em  at  N.Y.'s  Copacabana,  but  for 
sure!  She  holds  that  normally  noisy  au- 
dience like  putty.  Her  last  pix  was  "Till 
the  Clouds  Roll  By"  for  MGM,  and  I 
agree,  she'd  be  terrif  as  Julie.  The  only 
record  I  know  of  she  made  with  Teddy 
was  "Out  of  Nowhere"  and  it's  on  Co- 
lumbia. 

Take  it  slow,  F.R. 

Dear  Fred:  What's  the  low  down  on 
Desi  Arnaz?  I  mean  what's  he  been  bak- 
ing lately.  He's  strictly  O.K.  by  me  and 
dozens  of  other  chicks.  Hubba! 
Laila  Mae  Robbins,  Brigham  City,  Utah 

Dear  Laila:  He  does  come  on  strong, 
doesn't  he?  His  latest  waffles  for  Victor 
are  "Tabu,"  "La  Cumparsiat,"  "Baba- 
lu,"  "Brazil,"  "Tico,  Tico,"  "Peanut  Ven- 
dor," "Siboney,"  and  "Green  Eyes." 
That's  a  batch  to  pick  from  but  I  can 
see  you  coppin'  all  of  these  by  Lucille 's 
boy. 

Swingcerely,  F.R. 

Don't  forget  now,  hit  me  with  some 
linen  via  the  Uncle's  man  in  gray,  c/o 
Screenland,  37  West  57  St.,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.  Be  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 
And  remember  to  dig  the  Columbia 
Record  Shop,  watch  for  that  Columbia 
short,  sport.  Only  31  days  till  you  know 
when — gotta  do  some  shopping.  Take  it 
slow. 
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Here's  That  Boy  Again 

Continued  from  page  27 

tract  two  years  ago,  has  given  him  lead- 
ing roles  in  ten  pictures — but  Marshall 
hasn't  abandoned  his  "bunch"  to  become 
the  typical  Hollywood-wise  young  actor. 
Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is  that  not  so 
long  ago,  he  determined  to  be  a  minister. 
Why? 

"It  was  because,  well — "  he  hesitated, 
bashful  at  having  to  reveal  so  intimate  a 
thought,  "I've  always  been  so  lucky. 
I've  had  so  much  more  than  I  deserved. 
Other  fellows  had  poverty  and  sickness. 
Why,  some  people  have  to  struggle  to 
make  any  progress  in  the  world  at  all! 
But  I  had  everything.  And  when  I  got 
to  thinking  about  it  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  Supreme  Being  gave  all 
those  things  to  me — so  I  must  do  some- 
thing in  return  by  helping  others." 

Marshall  considered  being  a  doctor, 
too,  but  his  good  sense  made  him  realize 
he  had  no  particular  bent  or  liking  for 
science.  He  was  going  to  Occidental  Col- 
lege in  Los  Angeles  when  he  decided  to 
become  a  minister  so  he  switched  his 
major  and  actually  studied  a  semester 
for  field  work  as  a  Methodist  missionary 
in  the  Far  East. 

"I  believe  the  only  way  the  whole 
world  can  be  united  for  peace  is  by  a 
universal  belief  in  God,"  he  continued 
earnestly.  "It  seems  to  me  that  Christi- 
anity is  the  only  basis  on  which  all 
nations  can  agree." 

It's  a  truism  that  in  every  minister 
there's  a  combination  of  embryo  actor 
and  embryo  writer.  So  these  two  inter- 
ests eventually  led  Marshall  away  from 
his  first  choice.  He  wrote  a  play  called 
"Faith,"  which  was  produced  by  the 
Westwood  Village  Players,  an  amateur 
group  of  students  with  whom  Marshall 
appeared  several  times  himself. 

"I  found  I  liked  to  act,  so  I  hired  me 
an  agent!"  The  young  man  treated  him- 
self as  a  good  joke.  "He  got  me  a  job 
with  Gloria  Jean  in  'The  Reckless  Age' 
at  Universal.  At  three-fifty  a  week  it 
was  a  good  deal,  so  I  quit  school  for  a 
semester.  Pretty  soon  there  weren't  any 
more  jobs,  so  I  went  back  to  school. 
Then  Warners  signed  me  to  a  six-months' 
contract,  and  after  that  I  came  here  to 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer." 

The  comfortable  house  on  Hilgard  is 
usually  full  of  "the  bunch."  No  matter 
how  many  turn  up,  there  are  always 
enough  cokes  and  sandwiches — with  Mrs. 
Thompson  the  focal  point  for  a  large  and 
fascinated  group  in  the  kitchen  and  Doc- 
tor Thompson  the  center  of  another  in 
the  living-room.  But  right  here,  girls,  IU1 
have  to  deal  out  a  cruel  bit  of  news: 
Marshall's  spoken  for.  Proximity  did  it: 
further  down  Hilgard  Avenue  is  the  fa- 
mous sorority  row  of  UCLA. 

The  momentous  meeting  of  Marshall 
Thompson  and  Virginia  Patton  occurred 
on  Presents  Night,  September  twenty- 
third,  1946.  This  is  the  big  event  at  the 
end  of  Rush  Week,  the  formal  reception 
of  the  new  pledges  of  all  the  sororities. 
The  girls  of  each  house,  lovely  in  filmy 
white  or  pastel  formals,  stand  in  a  long 
receiving  line  for  hours  to  greet  hundreds 
of  friends,  relatives  and  fellow  students, 


How  sweetly  feminine  is  the  appeal  of  a  woman's  lovely  hair  to  men.  Hair 
gleaming  with  natural  highlights — sparkling  with  silken  softness — invit- 
ing with  clean  fragrance.  For  though  your  hair-style  he  formal  or  free  as  the 
wind,  it's  your  natural  hair-appeal  men  love.  And  more  and  more  women 
are  learning  that  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  brings  out  the  fullest  natural  glory 
of  their  hair  .  .  .  Quickly  (no  special  rinse)  .  .  .  easily  ...  inexpensively.  Not 
a  soap,  not  a  licjuid,  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  is  an  amazing  new  dainty 
Cream  that  lathers  luxuriously  in  hard  Or  soft  water,  and  sweeps 
dullness  away.  Out  of  her  wealth  of  cosmetic  lore,  Kay  Daumit 
blended  gentle  lanolin  with  special  secret  ingredients  to 
achieve  this  almost-magic  cream  that  offers  new  glamour, 
wonderful  obedience,  to  your  hair!  Try 
Lustre-Ureme —  The  Cream  Shampoo  for  The  Hair 
Men  Love.  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 


Four  ounces,  $1.00 
Family  1  lb.,  $3.50 
Also  30*  and  55*  sizes. 


See  how  a 
fingertipful  of 
Lustre-Creme 

Shampoo  bursts 
into  heaps  of  fragrant 

lather.  See  how  tempting 

it  leaves  your  hair!  Not 
*J£.  .  dried — not  dulled — 

not  unruly — but  silken 
soft,  responsive,  sparkling 
as  if  you'd  given  it 
a  hard  brushing. 


/  y^k  a  hard  brushing. 

Kay  Daumit,  Inc.  (Successor),  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  I 
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When  the  Children 
are  Constipated- 

Give  them  the  Laxative 
they  love  to  take! 

Forcing  a  child  to  take  a  strong, 
nasty-tasting  medicine  upsets  the 
parents  as  well  as  the  child.  Next 
time  your  youngster  needs  a  laxative, 
give  him  Ex- Lax !  He'll  love  its  deli- 
cious chocolate  taste — not  a  bit  like 
medicine ! 

Ex-Lax  gets  results  easily,  com- 
fortably. It  isn't  violent  or  upsetting 
like  some  laxatives  are.  When  you 
give  the  children  Ex-Lax,  they'll 
hardly  know  they  have  taken  a  laxa- 
tive, except  for  the  satisfying  relief 
they  get. 

Yet,  gentle  as  it  is,  you  can  depend 
on  Ex-Lax  to  give  the  youngsters 
thorough  relief.  It  is  biologically 
tested  for  effective  action.  Many  doc- 
tors use  it  in  their  practice. 

And  don't  forget — Ex-Lax  is  just 
as  good  for  grown-ups  as  it  is  for 
children.  It's  America's  most  widely 
used  laxative — over  40  million  boxes 
sold  annually!  Take  Ex-Lax  yourself 
and  as  a  precaution  use  only  as  di- 
rected. Still  only  101  Economy  size. 

When  Nature  "forgets"...  remember 

EX-LAX 


THE  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


SONG  POEMS  WANTED 

TO  BE  SET  TO  MUSIC 

Free  Examination.    Send  Your  Poems  To 
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who  troop  in  crowds  from  sorority  house 
to  sorority  house. 

"I  was  out  in  the  Alpha  Phi  kitchen 
helping  a  friend  hash,"  Marshall  related 
in  fraternity  jargon  that  means  he  was 
washing  dishes,  "and  I  saw  this  girl.  She 
smiled  and  I  smiled.  Felt  awfully  silly 
when  I  found  out  later  I'd  met  her 
months  ago  when  we  were  both  at  War- 
ners. She's  under  contract  now  to  a 
studio  and  is  an  Alpha  Phi  alumnus." 

Virginia  and  Marshall  got  along  fine 
from  the  very  beginning.  Because  she's 
in  pictures,  she  understands  the  demands 
and  problems  of  his  career.  And  because 
she's  been  to  college  and  is  a  sorority 
girl,  she  knows  how  much  his  Phi  Gam- 
ma Delta  fraternity  means  to  him.  It's 
a  happy  combination  for  them  both. 

"The  bunch  think  Virginia's  swell. 
They  all  liked  her  the  minute  they  met 
her  and  she  fitted  in  right  away!"  Marsh- 
all proudly  displayed  the  picture  in  his 
wallet.  "And  she  can  cook!  When  I  go 
over  to  her  house,  I  just  stuff  on  cakes 
and  things.  She  can  sew,  too.  Made  a 
beautiful  evening  dress  all  in  one  day. 
Designed  it  herself,  and  was  she  a  knock- 
out in  it!" 

Marshall  wasn't  too  happy  about  the 
few  movie  girls  he  dated  before  he  met 
Virginia.  They  didn't  understand  about 
fraternities  and  sometimes  made  fun  of 
his  serious  interest  in  Phi  Gamma  Delta. 

"A  fraternity  does  a  lot  for  a  fellow," 
he  explained.  "There  are  the  friendships 
you  make  and  the  high  scholastic  stand- 
ards you  have  to  keep  up,  for  instance. 
And  there's  the  confidence  you  get.  Why, 
I  was  cured  of  the  worst  inferiority  com- 
plex you  ever  saw  after  I  joined!" 

But  to  make  friends  you  must  give 
friendship) — and  Marshall  has  a  host  of 
friends  he's  kept  for  years.  There's  a 
Canadian-born  Japanese,  now  a  Christian 
missionary  in  Iran,  who  has  been  writing 
the  same  long  letters  of  advice  and 
counsel  that  he  wrote  when  Marshall  was 
a  little  boy.  It  was  he  who  tactfully 
guided  our  lad's  literary  taste  from  com- 
ics and  The  Little  Big  Books  to  Thoreau 
and  volumes  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
And  as  Marshall  grew,  the  letters  of  his 
Japanese  friend  grew,  too,  in  maturity 
and  wisdom.  Today,  the  young  man 
says,  those  letters  read  like  novels. 

Then  there's  Johnny,  first  a  fellow 
student  at  Occidental  and  now  assistant 
to  Marshall's  father  in  the  dental  office. 
Johnny's  the  kind  of  friend  who  has  no 
thought  of  self  in  possessions  or  experi- 
ences. Definitely  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  what's  his  is  Marshall's  too. 

The  other  evening  they  were  having 
one  of  those  fascinating  discussions 
about  what  they'd  do  if  they  had  a 
million  dollars.  This,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  one  of  life's  most  enjoyable  and  useless 
pastimes.  "We  decided  it  would  be  best 
if  we  didn't  let  anybody  know  we  had 
the  million,"  Marshall  said.  "Then  John- 
ny burst  out  very  seriously  that  the  first 
thing  he'd  do.  would  be  to  quit  school. 
A  pretty  funny  reaction!  What  would  a 
million  dollars  have  to  do  with  that? 
Then  we'd  buy  a  yacht.  But  that 
wouldn't  work  out — people  would  know 
we  were  rich.  So  we'd  make  it  a  tramp 
freighter.  But  people  would  wonder. 
Gosh,  we  got  so  involved  we  gave  the 
whole  thing  up!    What   the  heck,  we 
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didn't  have  a  million  dollars,  so  what 
was  the  use  of  arguing  about  it?" 

"Does  Marshall  save  his  money?  "Oh, 
yes!  Some  of  my  salary  goes  into  Bonds 
and  a  savings  account  and  some  toward 
clothes  for  wardrobe  and  for  car  ex- 
pense. Then  there's  a  small  allowance 
for  myself."  And  the  handsome  suede 
jackets  Marshall  likes  so  well  take  a  big 
part  of  that.  "But  you  see,  living  at 
home  makes  my  expenses  very  low.  And 
now  that  I'm  going  around  with  Virginia, 
they're  almost  nil!  I  either  go  over  to 
her  house  or  she  and  a  couple  of  friends 
come  to  my  house  to  play  bridge — or  we 
go  to  their  houses.  Maybe  we  just  drive 
around  in  my  car  some  evenings." 

One  night  Virginia  was  all  dressed  up 
for  a  sorority  affair  that  ended  quite 
early.  She  had  on  one  of  the  formals 
she'd  made  and  looked  so  elegant  when 
Marshall  called  for  her  that  he  decided 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 
They'd  never  been  to  a  night  club,  so 
they'd  just  drop  into  the  Mocambo  and 
see  what  it  was  like. 

"They  showed  us  to  a  table  and  the 
waiter  asked  us  what  we'd  have,"  Marsh- 
all went  on.  "We  said  coffee,  of  course — 
neither  of  us  has  ever  had  a  drink  in  our 
lives.  The  waiter  looked  kind  of  sur- 
prised, and  after  the  fourth  cup  of  coffee 
for  each  of  us,  the  head  waiter  sort  of 
began  to  hover,  too.  No  drinks,  no  profit 
— and  they  weren't  a  bit  subtle  about 
showing  they  wished  we'd  get  out  of 
there  and  give  them  back  their  table.  It 
was  very  interesting,"  he  added,  "but  not 
worth  it!" 

Marshall  keeps  at  his  writing  con- 
stantly. He  has  a  scenario  ready  that  he 
says  has  everything  in  it  a  picture  needs 
to  make  it  good.  "I  think  most  picture 
plots  now  are  a  lot  of  tripe!"  His  scorn 
was  very  young  and  earnest.  "I  want  to 
do  something  better,  something  that's 
different.   Something  with  a  message!" 

And  what  about  marriage?  "Oh,  no, 
not  yet!  It's  a  serious  decision  to  make 
— and  when  it's  made,  it  must  last!" 

Would  he  rather  be  an  actor  or  a 
writer?  "I  want  to  go  right  on  acting," 
he  grinned,  remembering  that  savings 
account  and  those  Bonds  in  the  bank. 
"It's  a  good  deal!" 
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So  You  Want  to  Sing 
with  a  Band! 

Continued  from  page  35 

make  room  for  one  more  pair  of  slippers 
or  another  sweater.  - 

This  is  probably  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  discuss  a  band  singer's  wardrobe.  I 
started  with  three  evening  gowns,  all 
frocks  I  had  worn  during  my  senior  year 
in  high  school.  One  was  white  tulle  with 
a  tiered  ruffle  skirt;  one  had  a  black 
velvet  bodice  and  a  plaid  taffeta  skirt, 
and  the  third  was  a  pale  blue  brocade 
with  cap  sleeves  and  a  bouffant  skirt. 

That  white  tulle  dress  got  me  into  a 
horrible  jam.  It  always  had  to  be  pressed 
before  I  could  wear  it,  and  there  were 
times  when  the  hotels  in  which  we  could 
get  lodging  hadn't  valet  service.  Where- 
upon I  would  haul  out  my  travel  iron, 
borrow  Lou  Busch's  huge  cowhide  fort- 
nighter  to  use  as  an  ironing  board,  and 
press  the  miles  and  miles  of  ruffles.  (Lou 
Busch  was  our  arranger.) 

I  was  called  to  the  telephone  in  the 
midst  of  this  operation  one  afternoon. 
The  caller  was  my  mother,  so  I  chatted 
eagerly  for  the  usual  long-distance  period 
of  three  minutes,  plus  perhaps  ten  min- 
utes overtime.  When  I  finally  hung  up 
with  a  blissful  sigh,  I  was  snatched  from 
my  reverie  by  an  unmistakable  odor. 
The  iron  had  fallen  from  its  upright  posi- 
tion, had  cooked  through  a  dozen  layers 
of  tulle,  and  had  branded  the  suitcase 
with  a  permanent  symbol  of  domesticity. 
Lou  Busch  forgave  me,  but  I've  always 
wondered  why. 

When  we  reached  New  York,  one  of 
the  band  wives  took  me  to  the  wholesale 
district  where  the  band  treasury  pur- 
chased a  wardrobe  of  seven  gowns — none 
tulle — for  me.  (I  was  living  on  the  barter 
system  in  those  days;  I  sang,  and  was 
paid  in  return  with  provision  of  my  ward- 
robe, my  traveling  expenses,  my  food  and 
my  lodgings.  No  cash  salary.  Many 
girls,  dreaming  of  a  payday  on  which 
they  must  rent  a  boxcar  in  order  to  get 
their  incomes  to  a  bank,  should  learn 
that  singing  with  a  band  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  Kimberly  or  Klondike.) 

After  our  shopping  tour  I  sent  my 
small  electrical  iron  home,  because  I  had 
learned  the  vaudeville  troupe  trick  of 
hanging  my  gowns  in  the  hotel  bath- 
room, turning  on  the  hot  water,  closing 
the  door,  and  letting  the  frock  steam  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  This  method,  while 
effective,  does  not  always  endear  one  to 
the  hotel  management. 

When  the  band  was  working  in  a 
theater,  we  did  either  five  or  seven  shows 
a  day,  starting  with  an  eleven  A.M.  per- 
formance^— a  grim  hour  if  one  has  been 
on  the  road  until  three  or  four  A.M.  the 
night  before.  Such  a  schedule  meant 
that  I  had  to  make  five  or  seven  costume 
changes.  My  favorite  morning  outfit  was 
an  overplaid  gingham  made  with  a  long, 
full  skirt,  a  tight  basque  waist  and  long 
sleeves.  With  this  I  wore  starched  cuffs 
and  collar — which  could  be  packed  flat. 
As  the  day  progressed,  I  donned  pro- 
gressively more  formal  gowns  until  the 
midnight  show, 'for  which  I  wore  a  strap- 
less velvet,  brocade,  or  satin  gown. 
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Strenuous  as  theater  engagements 
were,  at  least  I  always  found  a  dressing 
room.  When  we  were  doing  one-night 
stands  on  summer  tour,  such  a  conveni- 
ence was  sometimes  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
So  I  became  an  artist  at  dressing  in  a 
telephone  booth  without  divorcing  my 
modesty,  and  there  were  times  when  a 
tepee  made  of  a  bass  viol,  a  bass  viol 
case,  and  a  stage  wing  served  me  as 
adequate  shelter  for  costume  changes. 

When  I  started  my  singing  career 
away  from  home,  I  made  my  mother  a 
series  of  promises,  but  one — not  as  funny 
as  one  might  think — was  that  I  would 
never  eat  hamburgers  when  we  were  tour- 
ing. My  mother  had  a  horror  of  pto- 
maine. As  it  turned  out,  she  must  have 
had  a  premonition.  On  the  one  occasion 
when  I  weakened  and  joined  the  rest  of 
the  band  in  a  post-performance  ham- 
burger, I  came  down  with  stomach 
cramps  that  would  have  tied  a  giant  red- 
wood in  a  square  knot.  After  that,  /  was 
the  adamant  individual  forever  pointing 
to  displays  of  canned  soup,  and  saying, 
"I'll  have  a  bowl  of  that — heated."  I  also 
ate  eggs  because  they  were  pre-wrapped 
in  a  sanitary  shell,  and  drank  milk  which 
came  in  government-inspected  bottles. 
Unless  a  girl  can  thrive  on  canned  soup, 
eggs,  and  milk,  she  should  renounce 
band-singing  ambitions. 

In  planning  a  career  as  a  touring 
canary,  not  many  girls  are  likely  to 
realize  that  they  are  entering  an  occupa- 
tion fraught  with  danger.  The  average 
band  travels  in  a  bus,  or  in  a  series  of 
private  cars.  The  jet-propelled  drivers, 
present  in  any  outfit,  are  always  ex- 
cluded from  wheel  duty  by  more  con- 
servative members  of  a  band;  even  so, 
considering  the  number  of  miles  a  band 
travels,  the  group  is  always  accident  bait. 
Bad  roads,  bad  weather,  and  bad  buzz 
boys  approaching  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection add  up  to  high  insurance  rates. 

Sometimes  our  experiences  were  hilari- 
ous. One  snowy  night  a  group  of  the 
boys  were  riding  in  a  trailer  attached  to 
the  sedan  in  which  I  was  riding.  I  was 
alone  in  the  back  seat,  surrounded  by 
instruments.  In  rounding  a  curve,  the 
trailer  slid  across  an  icy  expanse  and 
jackknifed  with  our  sedan.  I  extracted 
myself  from  the  brass  section  and 
emerged  on  the  highway  in  time  to  greet 
one  of  the  band  boys  whose  face  was 
covered  with  an  ominous  dark  red  fluid. 
I  began  to  cry;  other  members  of  the 
band  attempted  to  cender  first  aid;  ap- 
prehension was  rampant  until  the  stained 
gentleman  began  to  expostulate,  "I'm 
okay.  I  had  just  spread  myself  a  fine 
slice  of  bread  and  raspberry  jam  when  I 
landed  on  the  floor." 

The  band  wives  and  I  climbed  back 
into  our  cars  while  the  boys  set  to  work 
to  get  the  trailer  back  on  the  highway. 
They  wallowed  around  in  two  or  three 
feet  of  snow,  pushing,  churning,  foraging 
for  boards  to  improve  traction.  One 
hardy  trumpet  player  located  a  log,  and 
undertook  to  drag  it — without  help — to 
the  road.  When  he  arrived,  winded  and 
feeling  excessively  noble,  he  caught  sight 
of  the  bus  disappearing  into  the  middle 
distance.  He  had  to  walk  four  miles  to 
the  nearest  farm  house,  then  telephone 
to  the  next  town  to  have  us  halted.  Also, 
he  had  to  pay  the  farmer  an  excessive 


sum  for  taxi  service.  For  some  days 
there  was  an  aloofness  between  the  trum- 
pet and  the  rest  of  the  band. 

Sometimes  our  experiences  were  tragic: 
we  had  reached  San  Francisco  one  night, 
jubilant  over  our  having  been  signed  to 
appear  in  the  supper  room  of  one  of  the 
best  hotels,  when  we  were  notified  that 
Hal  Kemp  had  been  killed  on  the  coast 
highway. 

A  great  many  mothers,  when  apprised 
of  a  daughter's  ambition  to  sing  with  a 
band,  have  objected  on  moral  grounds. 
Candidly,  I  feel  that  this  is  unfair.  I 
have  never  heard  of  a  band  in  which  at 
least  one  or  two  of  the  members  weren't 
married;  band  wives  travel  with  their 
men,  and  like  nice  matrons  everywhere, 
they  are  excellent  chaperones.  A  wise 
girl  will  make  friends  with  the  band 
wives  and  conduct  herself  at  all  times  in 
a  manner  which  these  wives  will  approve. 

I  was  lucky  in  starting  with  the  Hal 
Kemp  organization;  it  was  not  a  wolf 
troupe  in  the  first  place,  the  manager 
was  a  family  friend — as  was  his  wife — 
and  Lou  Busch  took  charge  of  my  be- 
havior almost  at  once.  He  gave  me  long 
lectures  about  always  being  a  lady,  keep- 
ing everyone  at  a  distance,  maintaining 
a  protective  reserve.  (I  am  still  profiting 
by  his  advice,  because  I  married  him  in 
1943.) 

And  now  to  answer  the  question  most 
frequently  asked  by  hopefuls:  What 
characteristics  do  you  consider  essential 
if  a  girl  is  to  win  success  as  a  band 
singer,  and  perhaps  go  on  to  motion  pic- 
ture work? 

First  of  all,  she  must  be  physically 
attractive.  It  isn't  enough  that  she  can 
look  into  her  mirror  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  she  is  no  raving  beauty,  but 
still  she  "isn't  bad" — as  some  girls  tell 
me  in  their  letters.  The  girl  must  have 
had  dozens  of  people  tell  her  frankly  that 
they  think  she  is  pretty. 

Next,  she  must  have  personality. 
Again,  coming  to  one's  own  conclusion 
that  one  is  Betty  Htitton,  Jr.,  under 
wraps,  is  so  much  cotton  candy — bite 
into  it,  and  all  you  have  is  air.  However, 
you  may  be  fairly  certain  that  you  have 
personality  if  you  are  frequently  elected 
to  school  office,  take  an  interest  in  all 
school  activities,  are  reasonably  popular 
with  boys,  and  have  more  friends,  of  both 
sexes,  with  whom  you'd  like  to  spend  an 
evening  than  you  have  evenings  to  spend. 
Popularity  is  another  word  for  universal 
appeal,  and  universal  appeal  is  firmly 
based  on  possession  of  personality. 

Third:  voice.  It  may  seem  odd  that  I 
place  vocal  ability  third  on  the  list  of 
band  singer  requirements  until  you  real- 
ize that  in  your  own  circle  of  friends  you 
probably  know  several  people  who  have 
pleasant,  even  beautiful  voices,  but  you 
just  can't  imagine  them  singing  with  a 
band. 

Finally,  a  girl  absolutely  must  have 
superb  good  health.  She  must  have  en- 
durance, vitality,  and  nerves  of  spring 
steel. 

I  believe  that  if  a  girl  has  these  qualifi- 
cations, and  if  she  will  work  sincerely, 
that  luck  will  take  a  hand.  The  road  will 
open  when  she  least  expects  it.  That  is 
true  of  any  dream.  At  least,  it  has  been 
true  in  my  case. 
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You  Can  Be  Prettier 

Continued  from  page  17 

When  you  use  your  brow  pencil  use  it 
to  stain  the  hair  and  not  the  skin  under 
your  brows.  Eye  shadow  is  so  named  so 
that  it  will  be  applied  just  as  its  name- 
shadow,  not  glare.  Slightly  dry  lashes 
will  show  improvement  if  a  lash  cream  or 
oil  is  used  on  them  at  night.  Then,  too, 
an  eyelash  curler  does  wonderful  things 
for  your  lashes  whether  or  not  you  wear 
eye  makeup,  for  the  curl  gives  them  a 
longer  and  denser  appearance.  Every  so 
often,  give  your  eyes  a  pickup  with  an 
eye  wash,  or  try  saturating  two  pieces  of 
cotton  in  witch  hazel  and  then  lie  down 
with  the  saturated  patches  over  eyes. 

Yes,  with  proper  makeup  application, 
you  can  be  prettier,  I'll  vouch  for  that. 
Experiment  with  color  in  your  lipstick 
and  foundation.  Don't  be  content  to  sit 
still  and  use  the  same  shade  year  in  and 
year  out.  If  you  make  it  a  point  to 
change  your  makeup  with  every  new  sea- 
son, then  you'll  always  be  on  the  beam 
in  color.  For  you  see,  cosmetic  manu- 
facturers watch  the  fashion  trends  care- 
fully. They  know  the  colors  you'll  want 
to  wear  with  new  shades  and  they  get 
busy  making  them  for  you.  So  shop 
around  a  bit  until  you  find  the  one  that 
becomes  you. 

And  there  you  are,  all  set  with  the 
hows  and  wherefores  of  making  up  a 
prettier  you. 


Clothes  Make  the  Date 

Continued  from  page  51- 

It  was  more  than  just  doing  a  job  to 
pose  Virginia  Field  for  the  photographs 
you  see  on  pages  50  and  51,  it  was  actu- 
ally a  day  of  fun  because  Virginia  is  just 
that  kind  of  a  gal.  And  what  a  figger! 
Well,  if  you  saw  "The  Imperfect  Lady," 
you  will  remember  Virginia  as  the  coarse- 
but-good-natured  showgirl  who  pals 
around  with  Teresa  Wright.  Ginny's  the 
happy-go-lucky  type  who's  a  lady  through 
and  through  and  her  slight  British  drawl 
is  truly  fascinating. 

As  for  her  preference  in  clothes,  Ginny 
always  takes  the  simple  styles  because 
she  feels  that  they  go  well  any  place.  But 
for  hats,  she  just  loves  the  kind  that  are 
distinctive  and  dressy,  and  although  this 
department  goes  for  the  tailored  stuff,  we 
have  to  admit  that  on  her  those  hats  look 
just  scrumptious. 

But  you,  too,  mrght  like  to  know  where 
these  clothes  Virginia  is  wearing  can  be 
bought  and  if  the  stores  mentioned  under 
the  photos  are  not  near  you,  just  write  to 
the  manufacturers  who  make  the  dresses 
and  ask  where  you  can  buy  them.  You 
can  identify  them  easily  from  the  cap- 
tions which  tell  you  whether  they  are 
designed  by  Crestlee  or  Juniorite.  Their 
addresses  are  listed  below. 

Crestlee  Dresses,  Inc. 

152  West  36th  Street 

New  York  18,  New  York 

Juniorite,  Inc. 

1359  Broadway 

New  York  18,  New  York 


Now/  d  Sto 
of  Mote/ 


to  meet  every  woman's  needs 


in  the  familiar  blue  box 

Ideal  for  average  needs — it's  the  size 
most  women  use.  A  luxury  napkin — 
so  soft,  so  comfortable,  8  out  of  10 
women  in  a  recent  test  reported:  no 
chafing  with  Modess!  And  wonderfully 
absorbent! 


Modes* 


Modess 


Modess  Junior 


in  the  green  box 

A  slightly  narrower  napkin.  For 
women  and  girls  of  all  ages  who  find 
a  smaller  napkin  more  comfortable 
and  amply  protective.  Modess  Junior 
size  gives  you  the  same  luxury  soft- 
ness and  so-safe  protection  as  Regular 
size  Modess. 


Mo^ss  Super 


in  the  orchid  box 

Extra  absorbent,  extra  protective  — 
yet  soft  and  light  as  a  cloud.  Ideal  for 
days  when  you  need  above-average 
protection.  Every  Modess  Super 
(Regular  and  Junior  sizes,  too)  has 
a  triple,  full-length  safety  shield. 


Modes- 


Product  of  Personal  Products  Corporation 

Makers  of  Modess,  Meds,  Co-e/s,  Yes  Tissues,  Sanitary  Belts 

-All  3  Sites  -  Mow  on  %sk 
af  your  -favorite  store 
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ARE 


YES!  If  you  have  an  oval,  long  or  heart-shaped 
face.  NO!  If  your  face  is  round,  square  or  diamond 
shaped.  Bangs  give  your  face  a  feminine  rounded 
look,  minimize  length,  make  your  eyes  the  center 
of  attraction.  WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET,  "HAIR 
STYLES  THAT  GLORIFY  YOUR  SHAPE  FACE!" 


CURLERS 
FO^  EVERY  GIRL! 


Back  again!  The  exclusive  Goody  Elastic 
Clasp  Curler  that's  best  for  every  hair-do! 

"k  Won't  Slip!  The  curler  locks  close  to 
head  without  roll  back. 

*  Every  Size  Curler!  From  tiny  to  giant 
curlers  for  every  size  curl. 

*  Holds  More  Hair!  Elastic  Clasp  per- 
mits more  hair  to  be  rolled  into  each  curl. 
~k  Exclusive!  Only  Goody  gives  you  this 
Elastic  Clasp  Curler! 

Look  for  Goody  wave  clips,  barrettes 
and  Kant-Slip  combs,  too! 


FOR  BETTER  CURLS- 
BETTER  REACH 
FOR  GOODYl 

At  notion  counters 
of  leading 
5  and  10  i  store* 


GOODY  PRODUCTS 

200  Varlck  Street,  Dept.  H-U  New  York  14 


New  club  brush  by  Pro 
phy-lac-tic  is  handy 


Parfums  Ciro  presents 
new   Eau  de  Toilette. 


Pond's  new  makeup  is 
called,  "Bronze  Angel." 


Either  for  gift 
purposes  or 
personal  use 
these  items 
rate  reviews 


Wadsworth  compact  with 
gold  accordion  pleat. 


IF  YOU  find  that  your  old  hair  brush  isn't  doing  you 
much  good  anymore,  perhaps  you'd  like  to  know 
about  one  that  is  new  and  really  is  a  honey.  It's 
called  Pro-phy-lac-tic's  Jewelite  Club*  Brush.  The  han- 
dle is  palm  fitting  and  the  six  rows  of  sturdy  prolon 
bristles  will  really  give  your  tresses  a  clean  sweep. 
Sells  for  $3.50.  .  ■ 

Parfums  Ciro  are  famous  for  their  delightful  per- 
fumes, and  now  in  response  to  demand  they  are  bring- 
ing forth  a  toilet  water  that  captures  the  famous  Ciro 
fragrances — Danger,  New  Horizons,  Surrender  and  Re- 
flexions. A  four-ounce  bottle  costs  $4.50. 

You've  probably  heard  about  Pond's  new  makeup, 
"Angel  Face."  Now  that  same  famous  house  has  added 
a  deeper  color  to  their  line  and  the  new  shade  is  called, 
"Bronze  Angel."  The  makeup  itself  doesn't  require 
water,  isn't  greasy  or  drying  to  the  skin  and  the  new 
shade  is  lush.  It's  89  cents  plus  tax. 

Perfect  for  the  gift  department  is  the  Wadsworth 
Compact  with  its  attractive  accordion  pleat  in  gold 
kid.  Not  taxable,  it  retails  for  $6. 
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LITTLE  LULU 


"  Look  —  Kleenex  jumps  up,  too!" 

-  Little  Lulu  says . . .  Compare  tissues  —  compare  boxes — and  — 
you'll  see  why  7  out  of  10  tissue  users  like  Kleenex*  best! 
Soft!  Strong!  Pops  Up!  It's  America's  favorite  tissue. 

e  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co.  *T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Ofl. 


"Do  Women  Who  Work 
Make  Good  Homemakers?" 

Continued  from  page  33 

of  the  importance  of  the  home  today? 

IRENE:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  be- 
lieve the.  majority  can  hardly  bear  to 
stay  home,  especially  in  the  evening.  Too 
many  are  still  impressed  with  the  pay 
check  and  the  alleged  importance  that 
goes  with  it. 

GLENN:  I  still  believe  that  the  aver- 
age woman  is  aware  of  the  significance  of 
the  home.  It's  only  the  exceptions  who 
don't  care. 

BOB:  I  agree  with  Irene.  However,  if 
a  woman  is  in  love  with  her  man  and 
wants  children,  she  automatically  wants 
to  stay  home? 

SHIRLEY:  But  take  the  case  of  a 
couple  who  live  in  one  room.  It's  unbear- 
able then  to  stay  there  long.  They  have 
to  get  out  to  get  away  from  that  shut-in 
feeling.  And  then  a  woman  has  every 
right  to  go  to  work.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  people  are  beginning  to  settle 
down  more.  It  all  comes  down  to  this 
— if  a  woman  has  no  interest  in  her 
home,  what  has  she  left? 

MAUREEN:  Exactly.  She  must  be 
sure  whether  she  wants  to  work  or  take 
care  of  a  home  and  husband.  After  all, 
she  may  get  tired  doing  her  housework, 
but  she  can  take  a  little  time  off  to  rest 
during  the  day.  A  woman  on  a  job  can't 
do  that.  No  man  wants  a  wife  who  comes 
home  at  six  all  tired  out,  who  has  to  mar- 
ket late,  prepare  dinner  in  a  hurry,  who 
has  no  time  to  be  with  her  children. 
That's  no  life. 

HOLLAND:  Under  what  conditions, 
then,  should  a  woman  work? 

BOB:  Only  to  help  meet  expenses.  Pe- 
riod! And  she  should  work  only  until  she 
gets  her  life  straightened  out.  It'll  never 
be  a  happy ,  situation  until  a  man  can 
make  the  happy  home.  Of  course,  I  be- 
lieve that  all  too  few  women  study  hard 
enough  to  be  a  good  wife.  Housework  is 
the  biggest  job  in  the  world  and  must 
be  done  right. 

IRENE:  A  woman  should  take  a  job 
only  if  she  has  no  young  children  to  take 
care  of — and  she  should  leave  it  as  soon 
as  she  has  completed  her  design  and  the 
reasons  for  taking  it  in  the  first  place.  I 
don't  believe  any  woman  should  work 
just  to  be  able  to  buy  a  few  more  clothes 
and  shoes.  She  must  have  a  more  con- 
crete plan. 

GLENN:  We're  all  saying  the  same 
thing — work  only  if  necessary.  Which 
brings  me  back  to  my  point — if  it's  nec- 
essary, we  shouldn't  censor  her.  However, 
if  a  woman  is  happier  working,  to  con- 
sider another  point,  she  should  be  mar- 
ried to  a  very  understanding  man.  Let's 
not,  by  the  way,  confuse  jobs  with  hob- 
bies. 

MAUREEN:  For  my  money,  a  wom- 
an shouldn't  ordinarily  work  unless  her 
children  are  past  sixteen — the  training 
days  are  over  then  and  the  children 
should  know  enough  not  to  get  into  trou- 
ble. But  the  job  should  be  a  daytime 
one.  However,  the  only  excuse  I  can  think 
of  for  any  woman  with  very  young  chil- 
dren to  work  is  cornplete  starvation. 

SHIRLEY:  I  believe  in  working  as  a 


pool  for  the  future  —  especially  with 
young  marriages.  But  even  then,  only  if 
the  girl  has  found  a  job  she  wants  and 
discusses  it  with  her  husband.  And,  nat- 
urally, if  there  are  no  children.  No  girl 
has  to  lose  her  independence,  but  if  she 
does  work,  she  should  forget  her  job 
when  she  comes  home  and  concentrate 
on  being  a  wife. 

HOLLAND:  You  mentioned  discuss- 
ing the  job  with  the  husband,  Shirley, 
and  that's  an  important  subject.  Should 
a  wife  heed  her  husband's  wishes  or  not? 
Should  she  give  too  much  consideration 
to  a  man's  so-called  pride? 

IRENE:  Any  wife  who  is  married  to 
a  man  who  is  sensitive  about  her  work- 
ing had  better  forget  about  materialistic 
advantages.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  cave 
man  clays.  A  man  still  wants  to  feel  he's 
running  the  house — and  he  should.  My 
husband  has  always  understood  and  been 
interested  in  my  work,  but  my  home  has 
been  foremost  in  my  mind.  That's  why 
I've  made  fewer  pictures  of  late.  I  let 
nothing  interfere  with  my  home  life. 

BOB:  A  man  is  a  creature  of  ego  more 
than  a  woman.  And  once  a  woman  has 
her  own  bank  account,  she  doesn't  need 
him  so  much.  Then  it's  all  over.  Every 
wife  must  respect  a  man's  pride  and  real- 
ize that  once  she  works,  about  fifty  per- 
cent of  that  pride  is  gone.  It's  the  old 
routine  of  the  husband's  saying,  "Make 
me  think  I'm  good."  No  wife,  if  she 
works,  should  ever  let  her  husband  feel 
she  makes  more  than  he  does — even  if 
tJicit  g  true 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  the  whole  problem 
should  be  settled  before  marriage.  If  a 


girl  is  working  when  she  gets  married,  no 
man  has  the  right  to  tell  her  she  must 
stop.  Before  Jack  and  I  were  married, 
we  talked  it  over.  We  agreed  nothing 
would  interfere  with  our  home,  and  it 
hasn't. 

MAUREEN:  It's  just  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation when  a  couple  gets  used  to  two 
salaries.  For  one  thing,  a  wife  doesn't 
want  to  stop  working  because  she  wants 
to  keep  the  money  she's  making.  But 
even  worse,  she  keeps  putting  off  having 
children  because  of  the  fear  of  the  loss 
of  income.  That  hurts  every  marriage.  I 
think  a  woman  should  listen  to  her  hus- 
band's wishes.  She  mustn't  ruin  his 
pride.  Which  does  she  want,  anyway — 
a  husband  or  a  job? 

GLENN:  I  don't  think  any  man 
should  be  too  free  giving  out  advice  to 
his  wife  on  career  matters  or  otherwise. 
Such  things  should  be  discussed  before 
marriage — not  after.  As  for  a  husband's 
pride,  that  can  become  too  much  of  a 
production.  Besides,  how  about  that 
thing  called  a  woman's  pride? 

HOLLAND:  Do  all  of  you  feel  that 
a  career  woman  is  by  nature  more  selfish 
and  demanding,  that  she  is  too  independ- 
ent for  her  own  good? 

GLENN:  I  think  career  women  have 
accomplished  a  lot  of  good  in  many  in- 
stances. However,  if  they're  working  on 
a  job  just  to  become  a  big  shot  around 
the  house  and  for  personal  glory,  then 
they  do  become  selfish  and  demanding. 
It  all  goes  back  to  the  reason  for  work- 
ing. 

IRENE:  I  don't  like  to  use  the  word, 
"selfish,"  but  career  women  are  self-cen- 
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Trust  Maiden  Form  to  hnow  thai 
smart  low-cut  dresses  need  brassieres  which 
are  deep  V-shaped  in  front]  Here's  that 
plunging  line,  in  "Inter-Lude,"  one  of 
Maiden  Form's  most  popular  designs  for 
average  bosoms.  Tearose  or  While,  $1.50. 
"THERE  ISA  MAIDEN  FORM  FOR  EVERY  TYPE  OF  FIGURE!" 

Send  for  free  Style  Folder:  Maiden  Form 
Brassiere  Company,  Inc.,'  New  York  16 


MOVIE  STARS 
AND  PIN-UPS 

Original  Photos  of  your  favorite 
stars,  and  scenes  from  any  recent 
photoplay,  the  finest  anywhere. 
Size  8x10  glossy  prints  ready  to 
frame  or  for  album.  We  have 
the  largest  collection  of  photos 
in  the  country.  (Also  in  color.) 
Remit  by  money  order  or  cash. 
4  for  $1.00  or  12  for  $2.50. 

PYRAMID  STUDIOS,  Dept.  29-3 

P.O.  Box  127,  Sta.  P,  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 


Lovely  solid  sterling 
silver  cushion  shape 
set  ring  in  your  own  I 
Birthstone  Color  ■fljPitS  S/uCySdi 
given  for  selling  4 
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Are  You  Satisfied  With 

YOUR  NOSE? 


Nobody   today   need   j*o   through   life  hai 
capped   by  a   badly   shaped   nose,    disJir.ni  r<\ 
features,  or  blemishes,   in  your  NEW  FACE 

IS   YOUR  FORTUNE,   a   famous   Plastic  Sur- 
geon    shown    how    simple    corrections  re- 
model"  the  unbeautlful   none,  take 
tin?  prematurely  aged  face.  Hook  Is 
sent    postpaid,    In    plain  wrapper — 
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tered.  They  have  to  be.  How  can  they 
do  their  job  if  they're  not?  It's  unfor- 
tunate, but  it  doesn't  have  to  leave  scars 
if  the  woman  herself  is  wise  in  handling 
the  problem.  She  must  realize  there's 
more  in  life  than  just  the  job.  The  big 
danger  here  is  the  desire  to  work  to  add 
to  persona]  vanity.  That's  a  great  femi- 
nine weakness  and  should  be  watched. 
Remember,  a  girl  can  be  well  dressed  on 
an  inexpensive  budget.  And  that  goes  for 
every  type  of  woman  I  can  think  of. 

BOB:  Career  women  I've  known  have 
been  terribly  unhappy.  At  least  the  suc- 
cessful ones  have  been.  On  the  surface, 
they  appear  happy,  but  underneath 
they're  miserable.  That's  because  they're 
more  demanding  of  life  and  expect  more 
from  it.  They  drive  too  hard  for  things. 

SHIRLEY:  I  don't  think  they're  sel- 
fish or  demanding  at  all.  They're  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  women.  A  housewife 
who  works  around  the  place  all  day  on  a 
tough  routine  and  sees  the  same  things 
constantly  is  often  more  demanding.  At 
night,  she  wants  to  go  out  and  relieve 
the  monotony  or  else  she  wants  to  talk 
and  talk  because  she's  been  lonely  all 
day.  Yet,  when  I  work,  I'm  only  too 
glad  to  stay  in  during  the  evenings  and 
enjoy  my  home. 

MAUREEN:  There's  where  I  disagree. 
A  woman  who  works  on  a  job  isn't  as 
tolerant  as  a  homemaker.  A  wife  who 
stays  at  home  doesn't  walk  out  because 
of  a  mere  argument.  She  thinks  things 
out  first.  She  can't  walk  out  because 
she's  not  as  independent  as  one  who 
works.  Any  woman  making  her  own  sal- 
ary is  so  independent  she  can  do  a  walk 
easier.  All  this  makes  it  too  easy  for  two 
people  to  separate  at  the  drop  of  a  hat. 

HOLLAND:  Now  we  come  to  the  crux 
of  the  matter — are  career  women  good 
mothers?  And  that  takes  in  you,  Mau- 
reen and  Irene,  and  will  soon  put  you  in 
that  category,  Shirley.  Incidentally,  our 
congratulations  to  you  on  the  wonderful 
news. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  career  women  do 
make  good  mothers.  Look  at  Irene,  for 
example.  I'm  not  going  to  make  any 
more  conclusive  remarks,  however,  until 
I  know  what  it's  all  about.  I  do  believe, 
though,  I  can  arrange  my  life  so  I'll  have 
full  time  with  my  child.  To  me,  my  hus- 
band and  my  child  will  always  come 
first.  Even  a  man's  job  shouldn't  be 
more  important  than  his  family. 

GLENN:  You've  the  right' idea,  Shir- 
ley. Elbe  gave  up  her  career  to  have  a 
baby  and  raise  him  right.  She  felt  rais- 
ing children  was  a  career  in  itself  and  it 
certainly  is.  No  woman  can  successfully 
combine  a  job  and  motherhood.  One  is 
bound  to  suffer,  and  it's  always  the  child. 

IRENE:  No  working  woman  can  be  a 
good  mother.  Children  take  constant 
study.  However,  if  a  job  is  imperative, 
then  all  I  can  say  is  that  such  mothers 
should  plan  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost 
with  their  children  by  devoting  every 
spare  moment  at  home  and  all  week-ends 
to  them.  And  let  nothing  interfere  with 
that! 

BOB:  Keeping  a  home  is  a  100  per- 
cent full-time  job.  A  mother  must  be  the 
spiritual  governing  head  of  the  family. 
By  working  at  a  job.  she  misses  the  com- 
panionship and  happiness  of  a  real  home. 

MAUREEN:    Whether  you're  a  good 


or  bad  mother,  in  my  opinion,  depends 
on  the  kind  of  woman  you  are  and  the 
training  you've  had  from  your  own  par- 
ents, rather  than  what  you  do.  The  big 
problem  is  finding  a  dependable  person 
to  care  for  the  child  while  you're  work- 
ing, someone  who  will  be  as  conscientious 
in  that  care  as  you  would  be.  But  the 
penalty  is  that  a  child  lavishes  its  love  on 
those  it  sees  most  frequently.  If  the 
mother  is  away  too  much,  the  child  will 
give  its  love  to  someone  else — and  that's 
a  great  loss  to  any  mother. 

HOLLAND:  On  the  whole,  we've  giv- 
en career  women  the  one-two,  but  how 
about  comparing  them  now  with  the 
bridge  club,  cocktail  party  type  of  wom- 
an? Which  is  the  worse? 

IRENE:  The  social  club  woman  type 
who  makes  a  career  out  of  frittering 
away  time  is  a  hundred  times  worse 
than  any  career  woman.  That  kind  is 
seeking  only  diversion.  Anyone  who  is 
just  trying  to  kill  time  is  a  tragic  person. 

GLENN:  A  career  woman  and  a  club 
woman  are  both  a  little  bit  worse  than 
a  nice,  solid,  substantial  homemaker.  Yet, 
when  you  speak  of  club  women,  I  think 
we  should  be  careful  not  to  include  those 
who  belong  to  organizations  that  work  for 
charity  and  other  social  gains.  Those 
ladies  do  a  great  job! 

BOB:  The  club  woman  contributes 
nothing — at  least,  not  the  card-playing, 
gin  sling  type. 

SHIRLEY:  A  career  woman  is  far 
less  petty,  too.  At  least  she  is  working 
toward  an  objective. 

MAUREEN:  Women  who  waste 
their  time  are  usually  those  who  have 
everything  in  life  and  whose  children 
have  grown  up.  All  that's  left  for  them 
is  to  gather  with  the  "girls"  and  gossip. 
They  go  home  after  one  of  those  sessions 
completely  unhappy.  But'  I'm  all  for 
women's  clubs  that  accomplish  something 
worthwhile. 

HOLLAND:  I  think  I' heard  a  few 
moans  from  women  just  then!  So  while 
the  air  is  being  cleared,  let's  offer  some- 
thing constructive  to  the  homemakers  on 
how  the  drudgery  of  their  work  can  be 
lessened.  And  what  can  a  husband  do 
to  help  make  the  work  less  monotonous 
and  dull? 

BOB:  When  I  married  Mary,  she  was 
a  fairly  good  cook,  but  she  has  since  gone 
out  and  taken  courses  in  cooking.  She 
also  went,  at  my  instigation,  to  the  elec- 
tric and  gas  companies  to  learn  how  to 
handle  the  things  she  uses  in  the  house. 
After  all,  a  lot  of  accidents  in  the  home 
are  the  direct  result  of  women  not  un- 
derstanding how  to  operate  timesaving 
gadgets.  As  a  result  of  her  desire  to 
learn,  Mary  has  become  an  excellent  or- 
ganizer. All  this  has  taken  the  drudgery 
out  of  her  life.  The  whole  keynote  to 
taking  the  monotony  out  of  housework 
seems  to  be  to  learn  the  easy  ways  to  do 
the  hard  things. 

IRENE:  But  it's  so  much  more  than 
that!  A  woman  must  accept  her  position 
in  life  and  not  always  be  wanting  to  do 
something  else.  If  she  took  a  job  in  an 
office,  she'd  find  the  strain  just  as  diffi- 
cult and  it  would  soon  be  as  boring.  As 
for  what  a  husband  can  do  to  help,  some 
women,  I  understand,  are  given  an  allow- 
ance which  is  supposed  to  give  them 
some   independence.   I   wouldn't  want 
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that  at  all.  It  may  be  all  right  for  the 
wife  to  handle  financial  details  in  busi- 
ness matters,  as  some  women  do,  but 
only  if  she's  money-minded.  My  hus- 
band won't  allow  me  to  make  any  serious 
investments  because  I'm  not  sufficiently 
trained  in  finances. 

SHIRLEY:  I  knovt  of  one  woman 
who  cooks  and  does  all  the  housework, 
but  her  husband  never  buys  her  anything 
or  gives  her  an  allowance.  He  says  her 
place  is  in  the  home  But  he  only  makes 
her  work  more  tiring  and  uninteresting. 
I  think  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
the  work  done — in  the  form  of  little  gifts 
or  an  allowance — help  a  woman  to  look 
upon  her  job  at  home  in  a  much  better 
light. 

GLENN:  All  this  talk  is  evading  the 
main  issue — if  a  woman  loves  her  home 
and  child,  no  housework  can  be  drudgery. 
And  the  husband  can  help  too  by  wash- 
ing the  dishes  and,  yes,  even  doing  some 
cooking— once  in  a  while!  Let's  not  carry 
this  thing  too  far! 

MAUREEN:  Housework  is  a  pretty 
dull,  every-day  routine.  It  can  be  very 
tiring.  But  the  worse  thing  that  happens 
to  any  housewife  is  that  she  lets  herself 
go — falls  into  slipshod  habits  and  be- 
comes mentally  inert.  No  wife  should  let 
her  husband  see  her  untidy.  I  think  she 
ought  to  let  everything  go  half  an  hour 
before  he  is  due  home  from  work  and 
use  that  time  making  herself  attractive 
for  him.  If  he  comes  home  and  sees  an 
unattractive  wife,  nothing  will  look  good 
to  him.  And  there's  nothing  worse  than 
a  disinterested  husband.  If  he's  bored, 
it's  the  wife's  fault!  A  man  and  a  wom- 
an are  together  because  they're  attracted 
to  each  other.  Nothing  will  relieve  the 
monotony  of  houswork  if  a  husband  has 
lost  the  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  I  believe 
this  so  strongly  because  the  average  bored 


woman's  boredom  doesn't  come  from 
housework  but  because  her  husband  is  no 
longer  interested.  If  there  is  no  love, 
there  is  only  boredom.  It's  a  psychol- 
ogical lack  of  love  that  turns  any  day 
into  drudgery.  Love,  after  all.  is  total 
existence  and  the  reason  for  evervone's 
life. 

SHIRLEY:  Maureen  has  certainly 
brought  up  a  point  that's  good.  I  can 
only  add  my  comment  that  I  think  it 
helps  a  wife  to  be  with  friends  who  have 
the  same  problems — but  only  if  talking 
about  such  problems  doesn't  send  you 
home  all  upset.  Also,  getting  a  baby  sit- 
ter one  day  a  week  and  having  a  real 
"date"  with  your  husband  is  a  help. 
Every  woman,  too,  should  take  up  in- 
terests— painting  or  sewing  or  the  like. 
But  the  only  real  answer  after  all  is — 
vou  have  to  want  to  be  a  h.jusewife. 

HOLLAND:  Is  all  this  reason  for 
women  working  because  they  want  to 
feel  equal  to  men  and  do  a  man's  job? 

GLENN:  A  lot  of  women  can  do  a 
better  job  than  a  man — and  we  might  as 
well  admit  it.  Besides,  the  last  news  I 
heard,  women  were  considered  equal  to 
men. 

SHIRLEY:  I  say:  let  women  be  on 
their  own.  If  they  make  mistakes,  try 
to  help  them.  The  tempo  of  the  times 
today  is  different  anyway. 

BOB:  If  there  are  women  who  desire 
to  be  equal  in  importance  to  men.  it's 
because  they  make  a  hobby  of  hating  a 
man,  usually  the  result  of  a  bad  emo- 
tional experience.  They  feel  they  can 
become  independent  of  men  by  working. 
But  most  of  these  women  are  pretty  con- 
fused and  unhappy.  I've  known  such 
ladies.  They've  said  to  me,  "How  lucky 
you  are,  Bob,  to  have  a  wonderful  home 
and  family.  Hang  on  to  it.  If  only  I 
hadn't  started   (or  kept  on)  working!" 
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Lose  Pounds 
Lose  Inches 


REDUCE 

In  the  Privacy  of  Your  Home 

WONDER  BATH 


Helps  you  to  relax  while  reducing.  LOSK 
WEIGHT  with  this  new,  easy,  pleasant, 
harmless  method.  No  more  tiring  exer- 
cises, no  more  laxatives 
or  drags.  No  starvation 
diets.  You  just  take  a 
warm,  soothing,  comfort- 
ing WONDER  BATH, 
just  rest  and  relax  for 
15  minutes  this  healthful, 
pleasant  way.  By  follow- 
ing the  WONDER  BATH 
method,  you  will  be  tacci 
amazed  and  delighted  at  kh 
the  way  your  fat  and 
bulges  just  se,em  to  melt 
away.  If  you  are  normally 
overweight  you  can  easily 
lose  pounds  and  inches. 
The  more  you  use  the 
WONDER  BATH  meth- 
od, the  more  weight  you 
lose.  This  is  the  easy, 
pleasant,  harmless  way 
used  by  the  most  expen- 
sive and  exclusive  Reduc- 
ing Salons.  This  is  the 
way  many  New  York  and 
Hollywood  stage,  screen 
and  radio  p"eople  help  to 
keep  their  figures  slim, 
lovely  and  glamorous. 
You  may  now  say  good- 
bye to  your  heavy  waistline  and  hips 
and  those  unnecessary,  unsightly  bulges 
at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  WONDER  BATH  method  is  an 
amazing  new  way  to  reduce  super- 
fluous fatty  tissues  on  most  all  parts 
of  the  body. 
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FB  p  r  A  large  size  jar  of  Special  Formula 
»»  &  t  WONDER  Body  Cream  and  "FIG- 
URE BEAUTY"  will  be  included  absolutely  FREE 
with  your  order  for  WONDER  BATH.  To  achieve 
best  results,  this  Special  Formula  Body  Cream  should 
be  used  after  each  WONDER  BATH. 

10-DAY  NO-RISK  TRIAL 

Use  the  WONDER  BATH  method  for  10  days  at  our 
expense.  If  you  are  not  truly  delighted  with  your  loss 
of  weight,  if  you  don't  look  and  feel  better — return 
the  remaining  contents  and  your  money  will  be  re- 
funded in  full. 


ACADEMY  VITA  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Dept.  HS-II 
Academy  Building,  Newark  I.  N.  J. 
Please  send  me  postpaid.  60-day  supply  of  WON  DER 
BATH  and  Free  Special  Formula  WONDER  Body 
Cream  with  "FIGURE  BEAUTY."  I  enclose  $5.00 
eash,  check  or  money  order.  If  I  am  not  1 00° 0  de- 
lighted, I  may  return  the  remaining  contents  within 
10  days  and  my  money  will  be  promptly  refunded. 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  

C.O.D.  Orders.  Send  51.00  deposit.  Pay  postman 
balance  of  S4.00  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  charges. 
Same  Money-Back  Guarantee. 
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Today's  girls  are 
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Merldeo,  Conn.  Sold  In  Canada  by :  Ins  T.  Eaton  Co..  ltd..  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pal  Oil. 
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SONGWRITERS 

send  us  your  song  poems,  any  subject,  for  immediate 
examination  and  FREE  Rhyming  Dictionary.  Don't 
delay — send  your  best  poem  today! 

RICHARD  BROTHERS 

28  Woods  Building  Chicago  1,  III. 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  It — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  Is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  Is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  application 
Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Fasy  to  p'ove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  75c 
and  $1.75  at  druggists.  Get  BROWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

today— BKOWNA TONE.  Dept.  32  N.  COVINGTON,  KY. 
Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.    Send  a  post  card 


Those  who  work  only  to  get  money  wind 
up  saving  it  and  becoming  old  maids 
with  tight  lips.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
situation  can  be  corrected  when  the 
world  comes  back  to  an  incentive  to 
make  a  good  life  and  a  good  home.  That 
incentive  is  absent  from  American  life 
today. 

IRENE:  I  don't  believe  a  woman 
aspires  to  be  equal  to  a  man  unless  she 
holds  a  man's  job.  And  what's  wrong 
with  that?  Many  women  are  superior  to 
men.  This  is  a  land  of  opportunity,  after 
all.  But  no  woman  should  forget  that 
making  a  home  is  her  biggest  job.  Every- 


thing else  is  secondary — a  movie  career 
included,  but  definitely! 

MAUREEN:  I  go  back  to  my  original 
statement — the  only  woman  who  desires 
to  be  equal  to  any  man  is  an  unloved 
woman.  She  is  only  trying  to  prove  to 
herself  that  she  doesn't  need  love.  If  she 
loves  and  is  loved,  she  can't  care  about 
being  equal. 

HOLLAND:  And  that's  all  for  this 
month.  We  hope  you'll  all  be  with  us  for 
next  month's  session  when  we  shall  again 
go  into  a  provocative  subject.  Thanks  to 
all  of  you  for  your  interesting  letters. 
Keep  them  coming! 


The  Girl  That  I  Married 

Continued  from  page  29 


time,  we  had  about  ten  dates.  We  didn't 
realize  our  feelings  for  each  other  sud- 
denly. Gradually,  during  our  times  to- 
gether, we  had  begun  to  feel  something 
more  than  friendship.  But  I  think  we 
knew  definitely  one  day  on  Stage  24. 
That  was  the  day  we  were  to  film  our 
number  for  "Till  The  Clouds  Roll  By." 
The  song  we  were  to  sing  was  "The  Song 
Is  You."  Well,  the  song  was — us! 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  our  number 
was  among  several  that  were  cut  out. 
But  our  romance  lasted.  The  song  is  now 
our  melody  and  when  we  went  on  a  per- 
sonal appearance  tour  this  year,  we  closed 
all  of  our  shows  with  it.  We're  both  glad 
now  that  it  wasn't  in  the  picture. 

A  couple  of  months  later  we  began  to 
discuss  marriage  Our  decision  to  marry 
was  no  spontaneous  thing.  We  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  we  were  taking  the  right 
step.  We  weighed  the  obstacles,  the  pros 
and  the  cons.  We  had  both  married  be- 
fore when  we  were  too  young  and  we 
didn't  want  to  make  the  same  mistake 
again.  But  at  least  we  were  aware  of 
what  our  mistakes  had  been,  so  we  had 
something  concrete  to  .guide  us. 

For  my  part,  I  don't  believe  now  in 
young  marriages  because,  as  was  my  case, 
kids  outgrow  each  other,  their  tastes 
change.  My  Dad  warned  me  not  to  marry 
before  I  was  thirty,  but  I  didn't  listen 
and  married  when  I  was  nineteen.  But 
to  get  back  to  Katie  and  me.  We  had  to 
wait  a  year  before  we  could  marry.  Dur- 
ing that  time  we  had  plenty  of  chances 
to  decide  if  we  were  right  in  marrying. 
We  discovered  each  other's  faults.  I  had 
to  get  used  to  Katie's  quick  temper.  I 
didn't  try  to  change  that  about  her,  I 
merely  made  every  effort  to  be  tolerant 
of  it.  And  she  had  to  learn — and  will 
continue  to  have  to  learn — to  combat  my 
inane  habit  of  chattering  all  of  the  time. 
But  the  year  didn't  make  us  feel  any 
differently  toward  each  other.  It  only 
cemented  our  feelings,  made  them  strong- 
er, made  us  sure  we  were  right. 

A  lot  of  people  have  asked  us  recently 
how  we  intend  to  combat  the  typical 
Hollywood  pitfalls  to  a  happy  marriage. 
"Two  careers  in  the  same  family!"  they 
gasp,  horrified.  "Can't,  be  done!  You'll 
never  be  happy."  Oh,  we've  heard  all  the 
arguments.  But  we  feel  that  the  fault  in 
a  Hollywood  marriage  doesn't  lie  in  what 
happens  after  marriage.  Rather,  the  fault 
lies  in  what  happens  before.  Just  because 
two  stars  in  pictures  happen  to  know  each 


other  is  no  reason  for  them  to  get  mar- 
ried. The  way  I  feel,  if  I  were  a  ribbon 
clerk  in  a  store  and  Katie  ran  an  elevator 
I'd  still  think  we  are  right  for  each  other. 

I  know  you've  heard  the  old  saying 
about  a  career  not  being  the  important 
thing,  but  it's  true  with  Katie  and  me. 
A  career  is  honestly  secondary  in  our 
lives.  As  much  as  Katie  likes  to  sing  and 
to  be  in  pictures,  she  can  hardly  wait  to 
have  a  family.  It's  one  thing  to  say,  "I 
want  a  home  and  a  family  and  keep  my 
career,"  but  it's  something  else  entirely 
different  to  say,  as  Katie  has  said,  "I 
want  a  home  and  a  family  in  spite  of 
what  happens  to  my  career."  That's  our 
philosophy.  And  I  know  it  can  work  for  us. 

Now,  as  for  advising  each  other  on 
career  matters.  I've  heard  people  here 
say  that's  impossible  if  you  want  to  keep 
a  marriage  happy.  That  you  must  close 
the  door  on  the  studio  once  you  enter 
your  home.  I  don't  believe  that's  pos- 
sible, and  I  certainly  can't  see  how  good, 
healthy  discussion  of  your  work  and  its 
problems  can  hurt  a  marriage.  After  all, 
before  we  were  married  I  talked  her  out 
of  opera,  and  that  was  a  serious  thing  to 
Katie.  While  we  don't  intend  to  make 
autocratic  demands  and  force  decisions 
on  each  other,  we  still  want  to  help  each 
other  as  much  as  possible.  We  want  to 
share  our  problems.  But  at  the  same 
time,  I'd  never  tell  Katie  what  picture 
she  should  do  or  what  kind  of  a  contract 
she  should  sign.  Nor  will  she  tell  me 
what  type  of  radio  show  I  should  do. 
Advising  on  matters  as  serious  as  that 
can  be  dangerous  and  it  can  lead  to  un- 
necessary friction. 

And  that  takes  care  of  the  business 
end  of  our  marriage.  For  the  more  per- 
sonal aspects,  the  more  I'm  with  Katie 
the  more  I  discover  new  things  about  her. 
You'd  never  guess  it,  but  she  has  the 
greatest  appetite  I  ever  saw.  She  and  I 
have  eaten — by  ourselves — four  chickens 
with  all  the  trimmings  She  doesn't  eat 
potatoes,  however.  And  after  that,  we 
have  been  known  to  cut  an  angel  food 
cake  in  half,  top  it  with  strawberries,  and 
consume  a  man-sized  shortcake.  I  can 
eat  this  much  because  I  exercise  a  lot, 
but  Katie  doesn't  have  as  much  chance 
for  outdoor  life  as  I  do.  Yet,  with  all 
her  healthy  appetite,  she  still  keeps  her 
twenty-two  waistline.  In  case  anyone  is 
interested,  I  have  maintained  my  twenty- 
nine  measurement. 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  right  to  say  that 
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we  only  spend  our  time  feasting.  Some- 
times we  take  long  walks  or  go  bicycling. 
Katie  has  an  English  Humber  that  once 
belonged  to  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  I 
have  a  French  Racer.  We  get  in  some 
muscle  training  in  that  way.  But  in  the 
evenings,  we're  perfectly  content  to 
spend  our  time  on  a  fast  game  of  double 
solitaire.  We  play  for  ten  cents  a  card 
— and  so  far  Katie  owes  me  sixty-two 
dollars.  That's  our  social  life.  We're  not 
interested  in  being  seen  at  all  the  so- 
called  "right"  Hollywood  parties.  We're 
not  the  night  club  set. 

Katie's  an  exciting  girl  in  many  ways, 
but  she's  most  exciting  to  me  because 
she's  one  of  the  very  few  people  I  ever 
heard  of  who  has  a  real  talent  for  sing- 
ing and  acting  and  yet  has  the  appear- 
ance to  go  with  it.  It's  most  unusual. 
Then,  it's  also  surprising  to  me  that  she 
doesn't  drink  or  smoke.  For  that  mat- 
ter, neither  do  I.  In  addition,  her  lack 
of  makeup  never  ceases  to  confound  me. 
Most  actresses  must  be  at  the  studio  at 
seven  to  get  made  up  and  get  their  hair 
fixed  in  order  to  be  on  the  set  at  nine, 
but  Katie  gets  in  around  a  quarter  of 
nine  and  is  always  ready  when  she's 
called.  She's  one  girl  who  doesn't  spend 
her  time  fussing  with  her  clothes,  either. 
She's  completely  casual  and  not  at  all 
concerned  with  frequent  and  hectic  ses- 
sions before  a  mirror  to  check  on  her 
appearance. 

Since  our  marriage,  we've  only  had 
that  short  honeymoon  at  Carmel,  but  as 
soon  as  we  finish  our  commitments  and 
have  some  time  off,  we're  hoping  to  take 
a  real  honeymoon.  Where?  We're  going 
to  make  a  hospital  tour  and  do  what  we 
can  to  entertain  the  men  who  are  still  in 
amputee  wards.  These  boys  should  not 
be  forgotten,  and  Katie  and  I  both  want 
to  do  all  we  can. 

For  the  present,  we're  tied  down  to 
pictures  and  to  radio  and  also  to  getting 
our  English  Tudor  house  in  shape.  Ka- 
tie's doing  all  the  decorating  herself,  and 
it's  a  big  job.  She's  been  in  her  house 
for  a  year  now  and  still  hasn't  been  able 
to  get  any  carpeting.  Most  of  the  fur- 
niture we  have  is  going  to  be  taken  out. 
And  shopping  for  new  stuff  isn't  easy. 
Oh,  you  can  get  it,  but  we  won't  pay  the 
fantastic  prices  the  shops  are  asking.  In- 
cidentally, Katie  bought  the  house  before 
I  even  met  her,  but  I'm  paying  for  all 
the  furnishings  and  the  upkeep  of  the 
place.  There'll  be  no  financial  arguments 
between  us — we  will  share  and  share 
alike. 

Katie  and  I  should  be  happy  because 
we've  set  only  one  rule  for  our  marriage. 
We're  not  going  to  try  to  change  each 
other!  Our  only  formula  for  happiness 
is  to  be  tolerant  of  the  other's  shortcom- 
ings. Admit  them,  yes,  but  not  make 
productions  of  them.  That  may  be  an 
all-too  simple  rule  for  happiness,  but  I 
think  it's  nevertheless  a  basic  one. 

Of  this  we're  sure — we  feel  we're  right 
for  each  other,  we're  going  to  work  hard 
at  our  marriage,  and  v:e're  in  love.  I  don't 
think  even  Hollywood  can  hurt  us  with 
that  system.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
the  girl  that  I  married  is  the  only  really 
important  thing  in  my  life.  I  intend  to 
keep  that  in  mind  and  above  all  else, 
mke  that  the  guide  for  my  actions  in 
the  future. 
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You  catch  your  dinner  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  drench  it  with  vinegar  and  eat  it 
with  your  fingers  while  it's  hot.  Natural- 
ly they  don't  serve  it  at  the  smart  May- 
fair  spots,  so  Ray  had  to  drive  to  dingy 
bomb-battered  Camden  Square.  Just  as 
he  was  blissfully  cramming  his  mouth, 
quick  Cockney  eyes  identified  him.  He 
escaped  with  nothing  worse  than  a  torn 
necktie  but  his  jacket  was  completely 
covered  with  greasy  finger-prints — every- 
body else  had  been  eating  fish  and  chips, 
too! 

Ray  was  sad  because  fish  and  chips 
have  nostalgic  associations  for  him.  A 
paper-full  was  his  cheap  evening  meal 
when  he  clerked  in  an  optician's  office 
as  a  teen-ager,  near  the  little  town  of 
Neath  in  South  Wales  where  he  was 
born.  Later  in  London,  struggling  des- 
perately as  an  unknown  actor,  it  was 
often  the  only  food  he  could  afford  in 
a  day.  "I  only  went  into  movies  because 
I  was  hungry,"  he  says,  recalling  his  first, 
day  in  a  studio  making  "The  Informer." 
He  was  hired  simply  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  a  good  shot,  not  even  ap- 
pearing in  the  picture  but  just  standing 
off-set  firing  a  gun  at  a  target  behind 
the  cameras.  "It's  a  good  thing  to  re- 
member your  early  days,"  Ray  declares, 
abandoning  his  usual  gay  manner  for  a 
few  minutes.  "It  preserves  your  sense  of 
balance — I'm  always  afraid  of  growing 
conceited,  and  I've  told  Mai  ever  since 
we  married  that  if  I  should  let  slip  any 
pompous  remarks  about  acting,  she's  to 
take  a  pitcher  of  ice-water  and  empty  it 
right  over  my  head." 

But  whether  seeking  fish  and  chips  or 
just  fresh  air,  Ray  quickly  found  the 
London  fans  would  inevitably  recognize 
him.  One  morning  when  the  unit  was 
shooting  exteriors  in  Queen  Mary's  fa- 
vorite rose  garden  in  .Regents  Park,  Ray 
slipped  away  for  a  short  walk,  imagining 
the  crowd's  attention  was  completely 
occupied  with  Ann  Todd  before  the 
cameras.  He  disappeared  happily  among 
the  trees  but  girls  in  the  khaki  uniform 
of  the  British  Army  suddenly  recognized 
him. 

"I  thought  they  were  just  taking  Com- 
mando training,"  Ray  laughs,  "until  they 
closed  in  and  marched  me  up  against  the 
garden  wall  for  inspection."  Because  he 
admires  the  war  service  record  of  the 
women's  corps,  he  invited  the  girls  to  his 
Mayfair  hotel  for  tea  and  gave  them 
flowers  as  well  as  his  autograph. 

Ray  says  he  was  sincerely  surprised  at 
the  warmth  of  his  British  admirers.  "I've 
never  seen  anything  like  the  way  people 
cheer  you  as  you  enter  the  theater  for  a 
West  End  gala  premiere.  It  couldn't 
haye  happened  to  any  star  in  Britain  be- 
fore the  war.  I  think  it's  the  influence  of 
the  vast  number  of  American  servicemen 
who  passed  through  London  during  those 
years.  They  broke  down  a  lot  of  that  old 
coldness  and  reserve,  I'm  sure.  Now  it's 
gone  for  good." 

One  reason  why  the  British  fans  mob 
Ray  is  because  they  recognize  his  type. 
With  his  dark  good  looks,  his  mobile 
mouth,  his  quick  temperament  and  the 


vein  of  seriousness,  surprisingly  deep, 
that  underlies  his  bright  surface  flip- 
pancy, he's  the  romantic  Celt  from 
Wales  who  has  always  been  popular  and 
attractive  with  British  women.  Ray  be- 
came a  star  in  Britain  when  he  made  his 
first  big  picture,  "French  Without  Tears," 
in  London  in  1938.  One  Kentish  girl  has 
written  to  him  regularly  every  four 
weeks  since. 

Missing  his  home  background  in  Lon- 
don, Ray  persuaded  his  wife  to  follow 
him  and  bring  young  Danny.  That 
meant  an  intensive  search  for  an  apart- 
ment, finally  secured  in  a  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  opposite  to  the  American 
Embassy  and  right  next  door  to  the 
building  that  was  General  Eisenhower's 
wartime  H.Q.  Now  Danny  runs  out  to 
romp  with  his  dog  in  the  little  Square 
gardens  over  which  Old  Glory  flies,  where 
the  President  Roosevelt  Memorial  statue 
will  be  erected  by  the  Britons  next  spring. 

With  the  labor  shortage  in  Britain, 
Ray  was  despairing  of  ever  finding  a 
maid  when  one  of  the  studio  plasterers 
sent  his  sister  along.  (All  the  Denham 
technicians  like  the  star — he  hands  round 
his  cigarette  pack  and  never  omits  to 
praise  a  piece,  of  good  work.)  When  she 
assured  Ray  she  could  cook  fish  and 
chips  she  was  hired  on  the  spot,  and 
turned  out  a  dishfull  for  the  first  family 
meal.  Served  with  plates  and  table  silver 
because  Ray  thought  Mai  might  not 
want  to  be  too  traditional!  Fortunately 
Danny  proved  to  share  his  father's  ap- 
proval of  the  mixture. 

On  Sundays  when  Ray  isn't  working, 
the  three  Millands  have  all  had  grand 
fun  visiting  the  sights,  the  Zoo  and  the 
ancient  Tower  of  London  and  colorful 
Petticoat  Lane  market.  Weekday  eve- 
nings were  chiefly  spent  at  home,  with  a 
few  friends  to  dinner  and  bed-time  at 
half-past  ten,  except  for  an  occasional 
film  premiere  or  a  night  at  the  ballet  or 
the  opera.  Ray  possesses  all  the  Welsh 
national  love  for  music  and  he  has  a 
habi.t  of  singing  softly  to  himself  while 
he's  making  up  and  dressing  ready  to  go 
on  the  set. 

Strangely  enough,  neither  Ray  nor 
Ann  Todd  had  ever  met  Geraldine  Fitz- 
gerald in  Hollywood,  so  Hal  Wallis  had 
to  perform  the  introductions  at  Denham. 
Gerry  loves  working  in  England  for  she 
can  fly  over  to  Dublin  every  Saturday 
evening  and  spend  Sunday  with  her  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  Eire.  She  has  a 
strong  role  in  the  film  as  Susan  Court- 
ney, from  whom  Ann,  as  the  infatuated 
widow,  Olivia  Harwood,  secures  money 
which  she  gives  to  her  fascinating  artist 
lover,  Mark.  Ray  was  shown  how  to 
hold  his  brushes  correctly  by  Ann  her- 
self. Descendant  of  the  famous  Scots 
painter  Hogarth,  Ann  has  executed  some 
striking  seascapes  and  bird  life  studies 
during  her  holidays  at  her  ancient  stone 
house  on  the  Cornish  coast  by  St.  Col- 
omb.  It's  belonged  to  her  husband  Nigel 
Tangye's  famliy  over  eight  hundred 
years.  Ann  often  says  she  would  have 
turned  professional  painter  if  she  had 
failed  as  an  actress. 
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When  she  was  in  America,  Ann  sadly 
missed  her  lazy  care-free  weekends  at 
St.  Colomb.  She  wears  slacks  and  an 
old  gray  sweater  all  the  time,  sailing 
and  swimming  and  going  for  picnics 
and  painting  and  embroidering  cushion- 
squares,  with  Nigel  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, David  and  Francesca. 

Tactfully,  Ann  refuses  to  be  drawn 
into  any  discussions  comparing  the  Cali- 
fornian  studios  with  the  British  ones. 
"I've  so  many  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  now  that  I  should  be  bound 
to  hurt  somebody's  feelings  whatever  I 
said."  She  generally  sidetracks  any  en- 
quiries into  a  chat  about  cars  instead. 
She  has  just  achieved  one  of  her  long- 
cherished  ambitions,  to  own  a  supremely 
elegant  and  expensive  automobile.  Dur- 
ing those  long  years  she  was  fighting  for 
screen  recognition  and  meeting  so  many 
heart-breaking  setbacks,  Ann  used  to 
cheer  herself  with  picturing  the  long 
sleek  olive-green  Rolls  Royce  with  beige 
silk  cushions  in  which  she  was  going  to 
ride  when  she  became  famous.  While  she 
was  in  America  making  "The  Paradihe 
Case"  her  family  managed  to  buy  the 
exact  model  and  made  it  her  "welcome 
home  to  London"  gift.  Ecstatically  Ann 
set  out  alone  to  drive  to  Denham  but 
arrived  two  hours  late  in  a  taxi — in  her 
excitement,  she'd  forgotten  to  fill  up 
with  gas  and  came  to  a  standstill  half- 
way! 

Ann  and  Ray  are  agreed  it's  difficult 
to  point  out  any  differences  between 
American  and  British  production  meth- 
ods. "Studio  stages  look  the  same  any- 
where," Ray  remarks.  "They  have  the 
same  characteristic  smell  of  damp  and 
paint  and  antiseptic  and  cosmetics  and 
they're  manned  by  the  same  sized  crews. 
The  only  distinguishing  feature  I  notice 
is  that  in  England  there's  a  tea-wagon 
which  comes  round  every  afternoon  at 
four  o'clock.  I'm  certainly  going  to  miss 
that  when  I'm  back  in  Hollywood  this 
fall."  Ann  shakes  her  ash-blonde  head. 
"I  shall  be  working  in  California  again 
too  this  winter.  But  I  shan't  worry  about 
tea  because  I  got  to  like  orange  juice  for 
refreshment  instead." 

"Also,"  Ray  continues  firmly,  "in  the 
Hollywood  studios  there  are  no — " 

"No  fish  and  chips!"  the  camera  crew 
finish  for  him,  chanting  loudly  as  one 
man.  And  Ray  laughs  as  cheerfully  as 
everybody  else.  He's  got  used  to  this 
good-natured  ribbing  about  his  favorite 
dish.  "Anyway,  when  I  get  back  I'm 
going  to  have  a  quiet  talk  with  a  certain 
studio  restaurant  chef  I  know,"  he  prom- 
ises himself. 

When  Ray  commenced  his  exacting 
part  in  "So  Evil  My  Love,"  he  found  the 
fish  and  chips  mixture  too  rich  when 
eaten  late  in  the  evening — it  gave  him 
indigestion  and  he  couldn't  get  to  sleep 
till  early  morning.  So  because  the  gray- 
haired  waiters  in  Denham's  exclusive 
green-walled  dining-room  take  especial 
pride  in  pleasing  their  visiting  patrons 
from  America,  fish  and  chips  was  added 
to  the  luncheon  menu  for  Ray's  delight. 
Naturally  he  insisted  everybody  else 
should  share  it,  Hal  Wallis  and  Director 
Lewis  Allen  and  the  whole  company  ex- 
c<  fit  Ann  Todd,  who  politely  refused  to 
alter  her  customary  blue  cheese,  salad 
and  crackers.   So  that's  how  the  unit 


from  Hollywood  got  its  nickname  around 
the  lot. 

Essentially  imperturbable  and  genial, 
big  Hal  Wallis  sees  the  joke  along  with 
Ray.  Hal  had  been  planning  to  make  a 
film  in  Britain  for  two  years  past  but  he 
knew  from  experience  what  the  island 
summer  can  be  like.  Arriving  in  April  in 
a  howling  gale,  he  found  another  picture 
hadn't  left  the  floor  at  Denham  on  the 
scheduled  date  so  he  must  wait  around 
two  weeks  before  he  could  take  posses- 
sion of  his  stage.  Speedily  changing  his 
shooting  routine,  he  decided  to  take  the 
exterior  scenes  first  to  save  time.  "I'm 
not  generally  a  gambler,  but  I  did  have 
a  kind  of  hunch,"  he  explains.  On  the 
first  morning  the  unit  drove  out,  the  sun 
appeared  and  proceeded  to  grow  so 
bright  and  hot  for  the  next  twelve  days 
it  broke  every  London  weather  record 
for  the  past  eighty-four  years.  Only 
people  who  weren't  pleased  were  the 
American  technicians  whom  Hal  had 
warned  to  pack  their  heavy  tweeds  and 
woollens  ready  for  this  outdoor  work. 

They  filmed  in  some  of  London's  most 
gracious  and  historical  spots.  In  Cheyne 
Walk  in  Chelsea,  where  the  elegant  old 
white  houses  and  their  pretty  gardens 
run  down  to  the  River  Thames.  In 
Lincolns  Inn  Fields,  in  which  London 
lawyers  have  had  their  oak-panelled 
chambers  for  the  past  seven  centuries, 
with  the  tulips  and  iris  blooming  round 
the  ancient  turf.  The  day  Hal  got  the 
last  feet  into  the  can,  a  violent  thunder 
storm  broke  over  London.  The  tem- 
perature dropped  thirty  degrees  in  a  few 
hours  and  then  the  weather  returned  to 
normal,  with  only  occasional  bursts  of 
sunshine  through  the  clouds  and  all  the 
gray  rainy  lighting  Hal  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciates, when  he  is  working  indoors. 
The  technicians  put  on  their  sweaters 
and  scarves  and  everybody  was  happy. 

The  producer  says  he  has  been  keenly 
impressed  by  the  extremely  friendly  at- 
mosphere which  prevails  at  Denham  and 
at  the  six  other  British  studios.  That's 
because  the  British  film  world  is  con- 
tained in  such  small  space.  It's  only  a 
tiny  village  by  comparison  with  regular 
small-town  Hollywood!  So  everybody 
naturally  knows  everybody  else  quite 
well  and  keeps  on  meeting  them  and 
working  with  them  all  the  time.  Not 
that  Hal's  unit  needed  any  instruction  in 
co-operation  and  team  spirit.  He  soon 
blended  it  thoroughly  into  an  efficient 
methodical  machine,  Americans  and 
Britons  working  for  him  in  complete 
harmony.  They  were  all  equally  proud 
when  "So  Evil  My  Love"  put  up  a  new 
production  speed  record  at  Denham  and 
was  never  less  than  a  day  ahead  of  the 
shooting  schedule. 

Some  of  Britain's  finest  character  play- 
ers take  the  supporting  roles  in  the  film. 
The  cold,  politically  ambitious  Henry 
Courtney  is  portrayed  by  Raymond 
Huntley — remember  him  in  "The  Way 
Ahead"  and  as  the  Nazi  spy  in  "The  Ad- 
venturess"? There's  Martita  Hunt  and 
Finlay  Currie,  who  were  both  in  "Great 
Expectations,"  and  glamorous  red-headed 
Moira  Lister  as  an  artist's  model.  Twen- 
ty-two and  born  in  South  Africa,  Moira 
is  Noel  Coward's  leading  lady  on  the 
London  stage  this  season  and  makes  her 
first  screen  appearance.  Hal  Wallis  thinks 
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so  highly  of  her  work  lie  lias  given  her  a 
7-year  Hollywood  contract. 

It's  absorbing  to  sit  quietly  beside  the 
camera  and  watch  Hal  Wallis'  unit  at 
work,  every  detail  so  carefully  planned 
out  beforehand,  even  the  photographic 
balances  of  the  scene  studied  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  cumulative  mood  of  the 
drama  as  a  whole.  There's  no  noise  or 
last-minute  flusters  and  nothing  remote- 
ly resembling  ''temperaments"  thrown 
around.  With  the  producer  beside  him, 
occasionally  putting  in  a  low  word,  Lewis 
Allen  directs  in  almost  conversational 
tones.  Born  in  London  where  he  acted 
on  the  stage  and  movie-trained  in  Paris 
and  Hollywood,  this  calm  dark-eyed 
young  man  with  endless  courtesy  and 
patience  is  the  ideal  supervisor  for  an 
Anglo-American  film. 

Look  at  them  rehearsing  this  dramatic 
sequence  in  the  stately  library  of  the 
Courtneys'  country  mansion.  Raymond 
Huntley  is  sitting  at  his  great  carved 
desk  when  Ann  Todd  comes  in,  wearing 
an  elaborately  draped  green  taffeta  dress, 
bringing  the  love  letters  with  which  she 
has  been  blackmailing  his  wife.  She 
carries  them  in  a  little  velvet  "ladies' 
reticule,"  ready  to  produce  at  the  crucial 
moment,  but  she  isn't  sure  about  this. 
"I'd  feel  more  natural  if  I  didn't  have  to 
hold  this  bag-thing,"  she  decides.  "Then 
how  will  you  bring  the  letters?"  the  di- 
rector asks.  "You  wouldn't  carry  them 
through  the  house  openly  in  your  hands 
for  all  the  servants  to  see."  Ann  has  an 
idea.  "I  hide  them  under  my  flounces 
like  this,"  she  says.  "Okay,"  answers 
Lewis  Allen.  "Go  ahead." 

But  when  the  crucial  moment  arrives 
and  Ann  has  to  fling  the  letters  down  on 
the  desk,  she  just  can't  get  them  out 
easily  from  under  her  skirt  flounces. 
"Oh,  dear!"  she  exclaims.  "I  shall  have 
to  use  the  reticule  after  all."  Hal  Wallis 
and  Lewis  Allen  exchange  a  gentle  smile. 
They  knew  that  was  the  right  way  all 
the  time,  but  they  also  knew  it  was  best 
Ann  should  discover  it  for  herself,  then 
she  would  act  it  out  more  convincingly. 
Hal  Wallis  will  tell  you  he  has  never 
studied  psychology,  but  it's  hard  to  be- 
lieve him. 


Like  everybody  at  Denham,  Hal  was 
most  interested  to  hear  that  Joseph 
Shearing  proposed  to  visit  the  studios 
one  day.  Though  Joseph  has  always  been 
a  mystery  personality,  his  novels  make 
excellent  screen  material.  They  are  faith- 
ful- records  of  crimes  which  actually  took 
place  during  Queen  Victoria's  reign  in 
Britain,  only  the  names  of  the  people 
changed  to  spare  their  descendants  any 
possible  embarrassment.  Hal  had  to  bid 
against  several  other  Hollywood  produ- 
cers for  his  story  rights.  When  he  reached 
Denham  he  found  that  Valerie  Hobson 
and  Stewart  Granger  had  just  finished 
making  another  Shearing  film  called 
"Blanche  Fury,"  and  three  days  after  he 
started  shooting,  yet  another  one.  "The 
Mark  of  Cain,"  went  into  production  on 
the  next  stage  with  Sally  Gray  and 
Trevor  Howard  as  its  stars. 

Hal  was  told  the  author  was  coming 
especially  to  meet  Ray  Milland.  So  Ray, 
who  wasn't  called  for  work  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  arrived  just  the  same  with 
his  copy  of  the  novel  for  signature. 
When  Hal's  secretary  announced  Joseph 
Shearing,  the  two  men  stared  at  a  gray- 
haired  woman  of  sixty  in  a  plain  suit, 
who  looked  just  like  any  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  other  London  housewives  stand- 
ing in  the  daily  food-queues.  "Oh,  is  this 
right?"  she  murmured.  "I'm  afraid  I've 
never  been  to  a  studio  before."  Shy  wife 
of  a  retired  Government  official,  frankly 
terrified  of  publicity,  Mrs.  Arthur  Long 
had  chosen  to  reveal  the  identity  secret 
she  had  kept  for  years  because  she  want- 
ed to  see  her  favorite  screen  actor  in  the 
flesh.  Ray  voted  it  the  nicest  compli- 
ment any  fan  has  ever  paid  him. 

As  two  more  Joseph  Shearing  novels 
are  shortly  to  be  filmed  in  Hollywood, 
Mrs.  Long  is  thinking  of  travelling  across 
the  Atlantic  to  discuss  the  details,  so 
Ray  has  warmly  invited  her  to  be  his 
guest  on  a  coming  occasion.  As  all  three 
stars  and  some  of  the  supporting  players 
will  be  in  New  York  at  the  time,  he  plans 
to  give  a  special  reunion  party  for  the 
"So  Evil  My  Love"  company  after  the 
film's  premiere.  Don't  look  now,  but 
they'll  probably  all  be  served  with  fish 
and  chips. 


Calling  All  Guests 

Continued  from  page  37 


But  the  house  is  so  beautifully  designed 
that  the  guests  all  felt  that  they  were 
really  attending  an  intimate  affair. 

Dinah  Shore,  looking  adorable  in  a 
black  dirndl  evening  gown — with  a  short 
skirt,  if  you  please — arrived  with  hand- 
some husband,  George  Montgomery,  who 
is  one  man  who  looks  smart  wearing  a 
cowboy  tie.  Later  in  the  evening  Dinah 
told  me  the  news  about  the  coming  baby 
and  how  happy  she  was,  while  Connie 
Moore,  radiant  as  ever,  was  having  a 
wonderful  time  because  the  Wurdeman 
party  was  her  first  since  the  recent  birth 
of  her  baby. 

We  thought  Ed  Gardner  looked  par- 
ticularly sedate,  until  someone  asked  him 
what  he  was  drinking  and  Gardner 
looked  at  his  glass  and  said  in  his  best 
Senator  Claghorn  voice,  "That's  a  coke, 


The  priceless  part  of  the  evening  came 
when  Reginald  Gardiner  took  the  spot- 
light and  began  trying  on  all  the  wom- 
en's hats,  giving  impersonations  of  the 
ladies  who  daily  gather  for  lunch  at 
Romanoff's.  He  took  Anita  Colby's  chic 
little  egret  job,  pushed  it  back  on  his 
head  and  then  pretended  to  be  "the  wom- 
an who  always  has  the  best  table."  With 
Verbena  Hebbard's  flower  chapeau  slight- 
ly askew,  he  became  "the  woman  who 
hates  everything."  She's  mad  at  the 
waiter,  she  doesn't  like  the  food,  and  she 
even  dislikes  the  women  she's  lunching 
with.  Next  he  put  my  John  Frederics 
bonnet  on  backward  so  that  the  long 
veils  covered  his  face  and  masqueraded 
as  "the  woman  of  mystery,"  who  hopes 
she'll  be  mistaken  for  a  movie  star. 

Later  Mervyn  LeRoy  and  Alan  Curtis 
persuaded  Reggie,  who  is  one  of  the  most 
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amusing  people  in  Hollywood,  to  do  some 
of  his  famous  impersonations,  but  noth- 
ing could  really  top  his  impromptu  "hat 
recital." 

From  zany  fun  to  formality — one  of 
the  most  lavish  affairs  of  the  month  was 
given  by  Jeanette  MacDonald  and  Gene 
Raymond  in  their  stunning  Bel-Air  home. 
It  was  a  reception  for  Helen  Traubel  fol- 
lowing her  glorious  performance  in  the 
all-Wagner  concert  which  Bruno  Walter 
conducted  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl.  This 
"Symphony  Under  The  Stars"  brought 
out  a  whole  heaven-full  of  cinema  stars, 
many  of  whom  arrived  at  the  Gene  Ray- 
monds' later.  Jeanette,  who  has  been  a 
Bowl  soloist  many  times  herself,  invited 
several  other  singers,  including  Rise  Ste- 
vens, Doris  Kenyon  and  Claudia  Pinza, 
the  gifted  daughter  of  the  Met  basso. 
When  Mario  Chamlee,  the  baritone-im- 
presario, was  asked  how  he  had  enjoyed 
the  concert,  he  merely  rolled  his  eyes 
ecstatically  and  exclaimed,  "No  one 
knows  the  Traubel  I've  heard!" 

One  of  the  most  exotic  events  of  re- 
cent months  was  the  Hawaiian  party 
which  Blanche  and  Cordy  Hill,  one  of 
Hollywood's  most  popular  couples  in  -the 
outdoor  set,  gave.  They  set  up  a  huge 
cellophane  tent  on  the  lawn  of  their  Bel- 
Air  home  next  to  the  pool.  The  poles 
were  decorated  with  flowers  flown  in  that 
day  from  the  islands  and  a  real  Hawai- 
ian shack  housed  the  bar.  There  were 
grass  skirts  and  leis  of  gardenias  for  all 
the*  guests  who  sat  on  the  floor  to  par- 
take of  the  "luaua,"  or  island  feast  of 
baked  fish  and  strange  fruits  which  pro- 
vided a  climax  for  the  party.  Adolphe 
Menjou's  foot  went  to  sleep  while  he  was 
sitting  cross-legged  and  he  couldn't  get 
up  until  Henry  Fonda  came  to  his  aid. 
After  the  feast  a  real  Hawaiian  orchestra 
played  for  dancing  in  the  moonlight.  It 
was  truly  a  colorful  affair. 

Of  course,  once  in  a  social  blue  moon, 
one  has  to  have  a  quiet  and  intimate 
little  supper,  and  these  I  think  I  like 
best.  For  example,  the  other  evening  I 
gave  a  dinner  party  for  eight  so  that  my 
friend,  Theresa  Helburn,  the  director  of 
the  New  York  Theater  Guild,  could  meet 
and  hear  the  music  of  Ralph  Blaine,  an 
extremely  talented  young  composer  who 
has  just  completed  the  score  for  a  de- 
lightful musical  comedy  based  on  Louisa 
M.  Alcott's  "Eight  Cousins." 

I  invited  Louis  Calhern,  Peggy  Wood, 
music  critic  George  Freedley  and  a  few 
others  who  are  friends  of  Miss  Helburn's; 
and  after  dinner,  Blaine,  who  has  an  ex- 
cellent voice,  gave  us  a  resume  of  the 
show,  acting  as  narrator  and  singing  the 
principal  numbers  accompanied  by  two 
pianos.  It  was  a  delightful  treat  and 
Theresa  said  that  it  was  just  like  having 
the  theater  right  in  my  own  living  room. 

How  many  birthdays  can  you  cele- 
brate at  one  party?  Well,  Hernando 
Courtright,  the  owner-manager  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  showed  Hollywood 
the  other  night  when  he  gave  a  beauti- 
ful party  in  the  hotel's  swank  new  Rodeo 
Room  to  celebrate  not  only  Louis  B. 
Mayer's,  Jimmy  McHugh,  Sr's,  and  his 
own  (Hernando's)  birthdays,  but  also 
the  engagement  of  Dorothy  Manners  and 
Johnny  Haskell.  It  was  all  champagne 
and  black  tie  with  a  sit-down  dinner  as 
well  for  a  star-studded  invitation  list 


which  included  Walter  and  Ruth  Pid- 
geon,  Anita  Colby,  the  stunning  Lorena 
Danker,  the  Mervyn  LeRoys,  the  Ed 
Gardners,  Louella  Parsons,  Bebe  Daniels 
and  Ben  Lyon  and  a  host  of  others.  The 
ceiling  was  covered  with  helium-filled 
balloons  of  various  colors  while  soft  lights 
and  soft  music  set  the  scene  for  all  the 
gaiety  which  ensued.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  attractive  birthday  par- 
ties I've  ever  attended  and,  of  course, 
the  women  were  gorgeously  gowned. 

Particularly  striking  was  Jane  Bryan, 
the  screen  star  who  gave  up  her  flourish- 
ing career  to  be  Mrs.  Justin  Dart,  wife 
of  the  young,  wealthy,  handsome  head  of 
a  drugstore  chain.  Jane's  wonderful  tan 
was  complemented  with  a  white  and  red 
and  nile  green  tropical  print,  made  with 
a  low  draped  neckline  and  draped  skirt. 
She  wore  magnificent  diamonds  and  em- 
eralds. Bebe  Daniels,  the  silent  screen 
star  who  is  now  producing  pictures, 
looked  stunning  in  a  pencil  slim  black 
crepe,  set  a-sparkle  with  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, diamond  ear  clips  and  bracelet. 

Novelty  note  of  the  month  was  the 
"unemployed  party,"  which  radio  com- 
edian Garry  Moore,  long  Jimmy  Dur- 
ante's  co-star,  gave  for  radio  actors  whose 
options  hadn't  been  picked  up.  Garry 
did  his  house  up  with  every  conceivable 
gag  he  could  think  of,  from  a  sign  over 
the  door  stating  that  "Through  these  por- 
tals pass  the  most  beautiful  unemployed 
people  in  the  world"  to  a  "No  Talent 
Booth."  There  was  a  "wailing  wall"  in 
the  garden  for  writers  whose  scripts  had 
been  rejected,  and  a  sign  over  the  buffet 
table,  which  was  literally  laden  down 
with  goodies,  read  "Bread  Line." 

As  the  guests,  who  included  Rudy  Val- 
lee,  Ginny  Simms,  Alan  Young,  Peter 
Lind  Hayes,  Eddie  Bracken  and  many 
others  walked  up  to  the  front  door  they 
were  greeted  by  a  series  of  "Burma 
Shave"  signs  which  stated  "If  You're — 
A  Good  Kid — And  Behave — You  May — 
Be  Sponsored  By— BURMA  SHAVE!" 

Eddie  Bracken  came  wearing  a  sand- 
wich board  which  listed  all  of  his  pic- 
tures with  nothing  "in  preparation."  It 
was  an  hilarious  affair,  and  while  those 
who  were  working  were  not  supposed  to 
be  invited,  practically  everyone  in  radio 
showed  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alan 
Young,  who  recently  fell  and  broke  three 
ribs  and  who  is  wearing  a  plaster  cast, 
was  stopped  at  the  door,  by  host  Garry 
Moore.  Said  Garry  "Alan  Young  can't 
come  in.  He's  already  got  his  cast  set 
for  the  winter!" 

The  Pendletons'  party  brought  a 
throng  of  fascinating  folk  to  their  lovely 
home,  which  reminds  me  of  the  Petit 
Trianon  at  Versailles.  Before  the  party 
Red  Skelton  called  and  asked  if  he  and 
his  wife  could  go  with  me,  then  Angela 
Lansbury  called  and  Mario  Braggiotti 
showed  up,  so  that  I  told  Jimmy  Pen- 
dleton I  felt  like  the  Pied  Piper. 

There  were  some  delicious  hors  d'ouv- 
res,  especially  some  divine  morsels  con- 
cocted of  shrimp,  tomato  and  grated 
cheese  which  Blanche  Yurka  and  I  just 
couldn't  resist.  Clifton  Webb  is  on  a 
very  strict  diet,  but  I  noticed  that  even 
his  doctor  couldn't  have  kept  him  away 
from  the  canapes  that  night.  Incidental- 
ly, Clifton  said  something  which  struck 
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j  Very  FIRST  Week" 

says  Miss  Mae  Rehak,  Cicero,  III, 
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me  as  being  particularly  amusing.  He 
and  Angela  Lansbury  and  I  were  dis- 
cussing the  divorce  of  a  very  charming 
girl  irom  a  well-known  male  star. 

"But  why,"  asked  Angela,  "would  they 
get  a  divorce?  They  seemed  so  happy 
together." 

"Well,  my  dear,"  explained  Clifton 
archly,  "you  see  when  they  were  mar- 
ried they  were  both  infatuated  with  him. 
But  hers  didn't  last." 

Joining  in  the  laughter  were  Mary 
Pickford,  June  Vincent,  Johnny  Green, 
Kay  Thompson  and  Sonja  Henie.  Sonja, 
who  came  with  Vic  Orsatti.  told  me  that 
she  is  leaving  for  Paris  for  several  m  mths 
because  it  will  be  her  only  chance  to  get 
away.  She  has  three  pictures  scheduled 
for  next  year,  but  she  will  only  don 
skates  for  one  of  them. 

I  invited  Sonja  and  a  few  others  to 
come  to  my  house  for  dinner  so  that  we 
could  try  out  some  new  games.  I  have 
a  favorite  "ice-breaker"  that  perhaps  you 
might  like  to  try.  It's  fun  even  when 
all  your  guests  know  one  another,  but 
its  great  value  is  at  a  formal  dinner 
party  where  the  guests  are  not  ac- 
quainted. 

This  is  the  way  you  play  it.  You 
whisper  a  short  story,  or  anecdote  in  the 
ear  of  the  person  sitting  immediately  on 
your  right.  He  in  turn  whispers  it  to 
the  person  on  his  right  and  so  on  around 
the  table.  The  last  person  has  to  get  up 
and  recite  the  story  as  he  heard  it,  and 
you  will  never  believe  how  distorted  even 
a  little  story  can  become,  especially  after 
you  relate  it  in  its  original  form.  Marie 
Antoinette  becomes  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  becomes  Thermo- 
polae,  and  each  person's  whispered  ver- 


sion makes  it  more  confusing  and  fun. 

I  think  that  about  covers  the  party 
highlights  of  the  Hollywood  month,  so 
we'll  dig  into  the  letter  box  for  a  few 
queries. 

Mrs.  Alex  Crosby  of  St.  Louis  writes 
to  ask  who  the  "best  guest"  in  Holly- 
wood is.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  one 
without  a  second  thought.  Cary  Grant! 
He  not  only  has  impeccable  manners,  but 
he  is  a  charming  and  witty  asset  to  any 
party,  whether  it  be  formal  or  not.  He 
always  remembers  to  send  his  hostess 
flowers  and  a  nice  note  the  following  day, 
and  he  always  has  a  store  of  amusing 
anecdotes  and  stunts  to  keep  parties 
going. 

At  an  Atwater  Kent  party  not  long 
ago,  Cary  turned  "mind  reader."  He 
fixed  up  a  "code"  with  Joan  Fontaine 
who  acted  as  his  "medium."  She  stood 
on  the  band  platform  while  Cary  whisked 
through  the  audience  asking  questions. 

When  Cary  asked  Joan  to  tell  him  a 
man's  name,  he'd  say,  "I'm  thinking 
black,"  and  Joan  would  immediately  call 
out,  "Jack,"  "Blackjack,"  having  been 
the  pre-arranged  signal.  Cary  is  always 
ready  with  some  gag  or  new  trick  to 
liven  up  a  party.  No  wonder  he's  the 
most  sought-after  male  guest  in  filmland. 

Next  month  I  want  to  invite  you  to 
a  big  tea  at  the  Harold  Lloyds'  benefit- 
ing the  Nursery  School  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  and  a  dinner  at  Pickfair 
with  Mary  Pickford  and  Buddy  Rogers, 
and  to  a  wonderful  ranch  barbecue  and 
rodeo  among  other  events. 

I  think  you'll  have  fun!  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  R.S.V.P.  Cobina  Wright,  Sr., 
care  of  Screenland  Magazine.  I  hope 
you  can  come! 


The  Stars  of  Tomorrow 

,  Continued  from  page  23 


of  my  35  years  behind  a  megaphone, 
many  stars  have  been  born.  Among 
those  who  were  "born,"  (in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  since  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  discover  some  of  them,  or  to  develop 
them,  or  in  certain  instances,  both)  I 
would  number  such  fame-names  as  Gloria 
Swanson,  Wallace  Reid,  Thomas  Meig- 
han,  Theodore  Roberts,  Ben  Alexander, 
Dennis  O'Keefe,  Richard  Dix,  Lila  Lee, 
Fredric  March,  Victor  Moore,  Geraldine 
Farrar,  Leatrice  Joy,  Elliott  Dexter,  Flo- 
rence Vidor,  Blanche  Sweet,  Bebe  Dan- 
iels, Agnes  Ayres,  Jetta  Goudal,  Anna  Q. 
Nilsson,  Joel  McCrea.  Bill  Boyd,  Warner 
Baxter,  Robert  Preston,  John  Wayne, 
Claudette  Colbert,  Gary  Cooper,  Paul- 
ette  Goddard,  Susan  Hay  ward,  Evelyn 
Keyes  and  Ann  Sheridan. 

Among  these  names  are  the  great  stars 
of  Yesterday;  others  are  the  great  stars 
of  Today;  but  past  or  present,  and  as  un- 
like as  possible,  each  to  the  other,  there 
is  the  common  denominator  of  the  qual- 
ities of  which,  unvaryingly,  it  seems,  the 
varied  stuff  of  stardom  is  made. 

In  the  youngsters  I  have  mentioned  as 
among  the  potential  stars  of  Tomorrow, 
similar  qualities  are  apparent.  When  I 
first  saw  a  test  (her  first  test)  of  Olga 
San  Juan,  I  said,  "This  child  has  real 
genius."  Sixteen  years  old  at  the  time, 
Olga  was,  to  the  life  (for  those  whose 
memories  date  with  mine)  a  young  Fritzi 


Sheff.  The  same  bubbly  stuff.  The  same 
terrific  vitality  and  super-abundance  of 
life-.  By  simply  being  alive,  this  young- 
ster seems  to  bring  sun  and  wind,  storm 
and  stars — and  I  doubt,  by  the  way,  that 
you  will  find  a  better  definition  than  this 
of  the  argumentative  word,  genius. 

When  I  was  selecting  a  cast  for  "The 
Story  of  Dr.  Wassell,"  I  made  a  test  of 
Yvonne  De  Carlo  for  the  role  of  Three 
Martini — and  paced  the  floor  for  hours 
after  the  test  was  run  trying  to  make  up 
my  mind  whether  she  was  right  for  the 
part,  or  not.  Her  eyes  were  gray-blue, 
and  Three  Martini  must  have  the  Java- 
nese, deep  brown.  I  suspect  that  she  had 
too  much  glamor  rather  than  too  little. 
She  is  very  strong.  She  is  very  fascinat- 
ing. She  has  fireworks! 

In  the  majority  of  the  great  and  last- 
ing stars  you  will  find  the  electrical  and 
electrifying  quality  embodied  in  the 
young  Misses  San  Juan  and  De  Carlo. 
Think  back  to  the  late  Barbara  LaMarr, 
the  late  Jean  Harlow.  Think  of  Gloria 
Swanson  and  Pola  Negri.  Think  of  Joan 
Crawford  and  Paulette  Goddard.  In  the 
stars  that  make  motion  i  _-ture  history 
there  seems  to  be  this  sense  of  excitement 
infusing  every  thing  they  do,  from  the 
way  they  wear  their  clothes  to  the  way 
they  play  their  roles  in  motion  pictures 
and  in  life. 

In  addition  to  vivid  personalities,  how- 
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ever,  the  great  stars,  the  stars  who  re- 
main stars  for  as  long  as  they  live,  or  for 
as  long  as  they  choose,  are  valid  person- 
alities, with  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  for 
taking  hurdles  and  picking  themselves  up 
out  of  the  dust  and  going  on.  for  troup- 
ing.  So,  too,  the  newcomers  I  have  men- 
tioned, most  of  whom  have  worked  since 
they  were  children.  And  although  young 
Miss  San  Juan,  with  the  flair  of  a- Craw- 
ford for  show-casing  her  personality, 
dresses  either  entirely  in  white  or  entirely 
in  black,  she  is  also  a  trouper  in  the  true 
tradition.  To  put  it  another  way,  a  vivid 
personality  is  not  enough.  Glamor  is  not 
enough. 

The  name  of  Marlene  Dietrich  is,  ac- 
cording to  her  fans,  the  synonym  for 
glamor.  For  years,  by  the  way,  I  have 
been  asking  myself  the  question,  '"What 
is  glamor?"  and  have  yet  to  find  a  satis- 
factory answer — but  whatever  it  may  be, 
I  would  not  say  it  is  glamor  with  which 
the  name  of  Dietrich  is  synonymous.  I 
would  say  it  is  personality.  I  would  say 
it  is  character.  I  would  say  it  is  author- 
ity. Not  the  authority  that  is  demon- 
strated by  kicking  over  a  table  or  throw- 
ing an  inkwell,  but  the  quiet  kind  that 
is  the  outgrowth  of  taking  the  hurdles  I 
mentioned,  picking  yourself  up  out  of  the 
dust  once  in.  awhile,  and  going  on. 

At  the  Paramount  Studios  recently, 
Marlene  was  at  work,  co-starring  with 
Ray  Milland,  in  "Golden  Earrings."  Each 
time  I  passed  her  on  the  lot,  I  paused 
and  bowed.  A  reasonably  courteous  man, 
I  hope,  but  also  preoccupied  much  of  the 
time,  I  do  not  make  a  practice.  I  regret 
to  say,  of  pausing  and  bowing  to  the 
many  glittering  and  glamorous  ladies  de- 
serving of  the  attention.  Why  Marlene? 
I  think  because,  in  addition  to  the  qual- 
ities of  character  which  command  re- 
spect, Marlene  is,  in  condensed  form,  all 
femininity  distilled  into  one  woman.  And 
beautiful.  Of  course,  beautiful. 

Even  beauty,  however,  is  not  enough. 
Beauty  is,  in  fact,  the  least  important 
factor  in  success  on  stage  or  screen! 

In  "The  Sign  of  The  Cross"  and  in 
"Cleopatra,"  which  she  made  with  me, 
Claudette  Colbert  was  breathtakingly 
beautiful.  In  my  projection  room,  at 
home,  I  often  run  these  two  pictures  for 
the  sheer  delight  of  looking  at  Claudette. 
Each  time  I  run  them,  I  say,  "There  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I  have 
seen  in  a  long  life  of  looking  at  beauti- 
ful things!" 

But  it  is  not  Claudette's  beauty  that 
makes  her  as  great  a  star  today  as  she 
was  ten  years  ago — if  not  greater.  Clau- 
dette maintains,  and  adds  to,  her  star 
status  because  she  has,  in  addition  to 
beauty,  just  about  everything  else.  She 
has  humor  and  gaiety.  She  has  poise 
and  dignity.  She  has  a  lively  mind  and 
a  nimble  tongue.  She  has  charm  of  man- 
ner, the  social  graces.  A  young  woman 
of  many  dimensions,  she  is  as  fine  a  wife 
and  home-maker  as  she  is  an  actress,  and 
that  is  very  fine,  indeed. 

Anne  Baxter  is  a  pet  of  mine.  I  first 
met  Anne  on  the  Lux  Radio  Show  and 
became  interested  in  her  as  an  artist.  The 
first  picture  I  saw  her  in  was  "The  Pied 
Piper."  Most  recently,  I  saw  her  in  "The 
Razor's  Edge."  From  first  to  last,  my  in- 
terest in  her  as  an  artist  has  heightened. 


Anne  has  breeding  mixed  with  an  un- 
derlying power.  She  has  the  simplicity 
based  on  strength.  She  would  be  an  ar- 
resting personality  as  a  small-town  house- 
wife as  well  as  a  Hollywood  star.  This  is 
extremely  important,  for  mikeup  cannot 
create  personality  and  acting  ability  is 
less  a  matter  of  cuticle  than  of  character. 
^  ou  feel  a  power  in  Anne.  And  she  grows. 
And  will  continue  to  grow  because  in 
her,  as  in  Claudette,  the  natural  re- 
sources are  there,  and  the  dimension. 

John  Hodiak,  to  whom  Anne  was  mar- 
ried a  year  ago,  is  also  and.  in  my  opin- 
ion, provenly.  one  of  the  potentially  great 
stars.  In  Hodiak,  too,  is  the  strength  and 
the  scope  of  which  stardom  is  made. 

Joan  Caulfield  is  among  my  candidates 
for  stardom  of  the  hardy  perennial  va- 
riety not  because  of  her  conspicuous 
beauty  but  because  of  the  sense  of  hu- 
mor, the  alert  and  well-informed  mind, 
warmth  of  heart  and  lack  of  affectation 
that  give  her  beauty  substance,  savour. 

It  is  not  modest,  I  repeat,  to  talk 
about  an  egg  from  your  own  nest,  but  I 
have  included  my  daughter.  Katherine, 
in  this  discussion  of  Tomorrow's  stars  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  pride  I  feel  in 
her  as  an  actress  for.  specifically,  the  fine 
job  she  does  in  "TJneonquered,"  as  a  wife 
and  the  mother  of  three  children,  I  also 
feel  pride  in  her  as  a  woman. 

Among  the  qualities  actors  who  are 
starward-bound  must  possess  latent  ta- 
lent is,  of  course,  presupposed.  Like  a 
bomb  which  must  contain  powder  in  or- 
der that  it  may  explode  when  you  light 
the  fuse,  an  actor  must  have  talent  in 
him  or  there  will  be  no  fireworks  when, 
by  direction  and  development,  you  at- 
tempt to  light  the  fuse.  Given  talent,  an 
actor  must  have  the  determination,  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  it  takes,  Paulette 
Goddard  is  a  spectacular  example.  Not 
a  "born"  actress  in  the  sense  that  acting 
was  "doing  what  comes  naturally"  to  her, 
but  born  with  the  determination  to  be- 
come an  actress,  come  hurdles  or  high 
water,  Paulette  has  really  learned  to  act. 
Beginning  her  film  career  in  a  chorus,  as 
one  of  the  Goldwyn  Girls,  Paulette 
inched  herself  up,  bit  part  by  bit  part, 
bigger  and  better  part  by  bigger  and 
better  part,  gaining  experience,  confi- 
dence and  stature  until,  today,  her  star 
so  shines.  Paulette  had  a  good  teacher, 
of  course,  in  Charlie  Chaplin.  But  she 
was  to  Chaplin.  I  am  sure,  as  to  me  and 
to,  I  am  equally  positive,  every  director 
and  dramatic  coach  she  worked  with,  an 
eager,  willing,  attentive,  ambitious  pupil. 

I  first  directed  Paulette  in  "Northwest 
Mounted  Police,"  in  1940.  Seven  years 
later,  I  directed  her  again  in  "TJneon- 
quered." "Of  all  the  actresses  I  have 
photographed,"  the  cameraman  of  "TJn- 
eonquered" told  me — and  he  has  photo- 
graphed the  cream  of  the  crop  of  the 
past  decade — "Paulette  Goddard  shows 
the  most  progress." 

Evelyn  Keyes  is  a  baby  of  mine.  She 
is  pert.  She  is  cute  She  has  the  what- 
ever it  is — magnetism,  no  doubt — that 
makes  you  look  at  her  a  second  time. 
Evelyn,  too,  has  the  willingness  to  learn, 
and  the  eagerness.  When  I  first  put  her 
under  contract  and,  inexperienced  as  she 
was,  cast  her  in  "Union  Pacific,"  I  be- 
lieved in  her.  And  continue  to  believe  in 
her,  since  for  every  step  backward  she 
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If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
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has  taken  two  steps  forward  and  every 
step  has  been  uphill". 

Lizabeth  Scott  is  a  young  woman  of 
whom,  in  my  opinion,  great  progress  is 
to  be  expected.  Scott  has  a  fascinating 
power.  Something  boiling  underneath. 
Something  seething*  inside.  Everyone 
wants  to  know  what  it  is.  "If  you  don't 
tell  them,"  I  tease  her,  "you'll  be  great!" 

Howard  Da  Silva  is  one  of  the  greatest 
actors  in  Hollywood  today.  From  his 
500  performances  as  the  dour  "poor  Jud" 
in  the  famed  Broadway  musical,  "Okla- 
homa," to  the  rugged  job  he  does  for  me 
in  "Unconquered,"  da  Silva  has  given  a 
series  of  cold-blooded,  grim  or  gloomy 
character  portraits  on  the  screen.  Includ- 
ing the  memorable  bartender  in  "The 
Lost  Weekend."  A  friendly,  fun-loving 
man  in  real  life,  Da  Silva  has  the  scope, 
the  imagination  and  the  know-how  to 
change  type. 

Burt  Lancaster  has  the  quality  of 
strength.  And  Lloyd  Bridges,  a  young 
actor  you  will  see  in  "Unconquered,"  has 
strong  appeal.  A  sort  of  junior  Gary 
Cooper,  Bridges  has  Cooper's  genuine  sin- 
cerity, the  quiet  kind.  Just  gritting  your 
teeth  and  clenching  your  fist  is  not 
enough  (although  I  used  to  think  it  was, 
I  must  admit,  in  the  bygone  and  best- 
forgotten  days  when  I  was  trying  to 
make  my  mark  as  a  playwright  on  Broad- 
way!) to  prove  sincerity.  You  may  simu- 
late anger,  excitement,  grief  and  joy,  but 
to  seem  sincere  you  must  be  sincere. 

Cathy  O'Donnell  is  sincere,  and  very 
real.  She  is  stamped  "genuine."  In  her 
first  fine  job  as  the  sweetheart  of  veteran 
Harold  Russell  in  "The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Lives,"  you  get  the  effect  of  a  real 
human  being  rather  than  a  synthetic 
product  turned  out  by  a  Hollywood' 
studio.  She  is,  moreover,  a  type  you 
know.  She  is  the  girl  who  sits  next  to 
you  in  high  school,  the  girl  next  door. 

Because  there  is  something  deeply  hu- 
man and  comfortable  in  the  actor  who 
"makes  the  whole  world  kin,"  the  public 
loves  him.  As,  for  example,  Gary  Coop- 
er (who  is,  to  me,  the  Ideal  American 
man)  is  loved.  As,  and  for  much  the 
same  reason,  I  suspect,  Cathy  O'Donnell 
will  be  loved.  And  Gavin  Muir.'  Young 
Muir,  whom  you  will  also  see  in  "Un- 
conquered," has  the  appeal  of  the  aver- 
age man  for  the  average  man  plus  the 
ability  of  Howard  Da  Silva  to  change 
type  which  is,  of  course,  the  ability  to  act. 

It  is  my  guess  these  young  people  will 
increase  in  stature  and  will  be,  in  my 
opinion,  the  bright  stars  of  Tomorrow — 
IF  they  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 
If  they  are  not  great  in  their  own  minds. 
A  poisonous  drug  is  the  drug  of  self- 
satisfaction.  So  long  as  the  Art  you 
serve  is  greater  than  you,  you  go  climb- 
ing up.  So  long  as  you  are  greater  than 
the  Art  you  serve,  you  go  sliding  down. 
I  could  name  you  many  a  young  actor 
who  began  his  career  with  as  much  prom- 
ise as  an  Olga  San  Juan,  a  Howard  Da 
Silva,  a  Yvonne  De  Carlo  shows  today, 
and  you  would  not  know  their  names, 
for  they  died  of  an  overdose  of  the  poi- 
sonous drug  of  self-satisfaction  a  long 
time  ago. 

Because  I  see  reason  to  believe  in  the 
youngsters  I  have  mentioned  as  human 
beings,  I  believe  in  them  as  actors  who 
will  be  stars. 
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other  fat  raise  and  no  options  for  the 
first  four  years  out  of  the  seven.  Little 
people,  who  must  remain  nameless, 
couldn't  get  to  Alexis  fast  enough.  "At 
last  you've  got  them  right  where  you 
want  them,"  they  ragged  her.  "Tell  them 
you'll  sign  if  they'll  allow  you  to  okay 
all  your  stories  and  choose  your  direc- 
tors. Insist  on  your  rights  to  do  radio 
and  a  play  in  the  theater.  Don't  forget 
how  they've  wasted  your  talent,  and  re- 
member you  are  the  only  star  on  the  lot 
who  hasn't  one  of  those  special  portable 
dressing  rooms." 

Alexis  listened  to  everyone,  said  noth- 
ing. But  when  she  asked  for  extra  time 
to  consider  the  terms  of  their  offer,  the 
studio  was  sure  it  was  in  for  it.  Word 
reached  the  front  office — what  Alexis  ex- 
pected shouldn't  happen  to  a  Bette 
Davis!  Then  she  quietly  walked  in  one 
morning  (without  her  lawyer  and  agent) 
and  announced  she  was  ready  to  talk 
business. 

"I've  thought  everything  over  care- 
fully," she  said.  "I've  been  happy  work- 
ing here,  except  that  occasionally  I'd  like 
to  play  a  'nice'  girl  for  a  change.  I  have 
no  message  about  acting — I  just  like  to 
act.  If  someone  stops  to  watch  me  I  am 
grateful;  however,  I  don't  feel  I  have  a 
great  God-given  talent  the  world  is  pant- 
ing for. 

"I  don't  think  I'm  important  enough, 
or  in  a  position  to  make  demands  out  of 
all  reason.  I'm  satisfied  with  the  stipu- 
lated salary  but  I'd  just  like  to  do  a 
maximum  of  three  pictures  a  year,  have 
the  guarantee  of  two  free  weeks  between 
pictures  and  a  fifteen-day  notice  before 
the  starting  date  of  each.  And  it  would 
be  nice  to  have  a  new  portable  dressing 
room!" 

The  "Brothers"  could  hardly  believe  it! 
The  contract  was  signed  and  almost  im- 
mediately they  cast  Alexis  to  play  the 
warm-hearted  outdoor  girl  who  loves 
horses  in  "Stallion  Road."  The  studio 
stuck  to  its  agreement,  with  one  excep- 
tion. The  strike  was  still  on  and  they 
were  still  operating  with  a  skeleton  crew. 
As  soon  as  they  could  spare  the  work- 
men, they'd  give  her  the  new  dressing 
room. 

"Maybe  I'm  a  dope,"  muses  Alexis.  "I 
know  I  don't  always  get  the  speedy  re- 
sults that  some  get,  but  I  just  can't  help 
seeing  the  other  fellow's  side  too.  What 
they  said  made  sense  to  me.  They  have 
their  problems;  besides,  I  happen  to  think 
that  if  you  deserve  a  thing,  you  will  get 
it.  I'd  rather  wait  a  little  too  long  and 
be  satisfied,  than  shout  and  insist  on  get- 
ting results  six  months  in  advance  and 
maybe  not  the  best  results.  As  far  as 
the  dressing  room  was  concerned,  would 
I  act  any  better  by  being  in  the  new 
one?  I  didn't  mind  waiting." 

How  the  public  accepted  her  as  the 
"nice"  girl  in  "Stallion  Road"  is  quite  a 
victory.  Alexis  had  such  high  hopes.  She 
was  almost  afraid  they  might  be  too 
high.  Amusingly  enough,  though  this  girl 
she  played  was  so  close  to  her  own  real 
self,  for  the  first  week  she  had  to  strug- 
gle to  "find"  her. 


"Roll  'em,"  shouted  the  assistant  di- 
rector. 

In  beat-up  dungarees  and  a  plaid  shirt, 
Alexis  automatically  lowered  her  lids, 
tensed  her  body  and  took  a  deep  breath. 
Her  eyebrows  shot  up  to  her  widow's 
peak.  The  ludicrous  picture,  needless  to 
say,  sent  everyone  into  hysterics.  They 
tried  it  again  with  the  same  results. 
Alexis  was  furious  with  herself. 

"I  was  like  the  proverbial  fire-horse," 
she  yapped  to  her  husband  Craig  Stev- 
ens, when  she  got  home  that  night.  "I've 
played  the  same  part  for  so  many  years, 
the  second  I  knew  the  camera  was  roll- 
ing I  just  automatically  went  into  my 
act." 

Speaking  of  her  "act"  recalls  a  story 
that  resulted  in  a  warm  friendship  be- 
tween Alexis  and  Zachary  Scott.  Having 
never  worked  with  her  and  just  knowing 
her  casually,  Zack  too  wondered  if  the 
atmosphere  on  the  sound  stage  would 
seem  like  "Alaska."  On  their  first  day 
together,  Zack  was  in  the  makeup  depart- 
ment. Perc  Westmore  came  in  for  a  chat. 
Strictly  as  a  gag,  Zack  turned  up  his  coat 
collar  and  went  through  the  business  of 
blowing  his  warm  breath  on  his  hands 
that  were  supposedly  frozen.  "I'm  on 
my  way  to  make  love  to  Alexis  Smith," 
he  kidded.  "If  you  don't  hear  from  me 
again,  come  down  and  thaw  me  out!" 

Like  everyone  else  on  the  lot,  Zack 
discovered  Alexis  was  the  dream  girl  to 
end  all  dreaming.  Of  course  he  told  her 
about  his  crack  and  she  immediately  re- 
peated it  to  anyone  who  would  listen.  It 
was  Zack  who  eventually  paid  Alexis  her 
nicest  compliment.  One  night  the  Scotts 
were  entertaining  the  Walter  Langs,  Ann 
Sothern  and  Bob  Sterling,  Anne  Baxter 
and  John  Hodiak,  and  Cesar  Romero. 
Eventually  they  got  around  to  discussing 
who  was  a  love  and  who  was  a  louse — 
an  old  Hollywood  custom! 

"You'd  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  find 
someone  nicer  than  Alexis  Smith,"  Zack 
told  them.  "She's  an  excellent  actress, 
she  makes  such  good  sense  but  at  the 
same  time  she's  never  dull.  The  thing 
that  amazes  me,  you'd  think  she  just 
arrived  in  Hollywood.  She  never  talks 
about  going  to  Ciro's  or  Romanoff's  or 
Hollywood  parties.  When  she  drops 
names,  they're  those  of  people  no  one 
ever  heard  of  but  Alexis.  In  other  words, 
her  friends.  She  is  naturally  just  as 
warm,  as  artificially  she  is  cold  when  her 
parts  call  for  it.  I  don't  know  how  she 
does  it — but  she  sure  does  it!" 

Another  Smith  enthusiast  is  Cary 
Grant,  who  knows  his  Hollywood  women. 
As  Cole  and  Linda  Porter,  they  played 
opposite  each  other  in  "Night  and  Day." 
Cary  liked  Alexis  because  she  wasn't  silly 
and  inclined  to  be  overly  feminine.  He 
admired  her  refinement  and  complete 
lack  of  affectation.  Not  given  to  forcing 
advice  on  others,  one  day  Cary  couldn't 
resist  expressing  himself.  Alexis  was 
knocking  herself  out  trying  to  perfect  a 
scene.  Cary  came  to  her  rescue  and  she 
couldn't  have  been  more  graceful. 

"I  know  how  you  feel,"  he  said  kindly. 
"I  still  feel  the  same  way,  only  I've 
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You  can  now  entertain  your  friends  and  enjoy  their 
admiration.  Think  what  it  will  mean  to  be  able  to  sit  at 
the  Piano  and  Play!  Why  suppress  this  desire  any  longer? 
Many  persons  who  have  suppressed  their  desire  since 
childhood  reach  middle  age  still  wishing  they  could  play. 
Don't  let  this  happen  to  you — get  started  now! 


Just  send  your  name  and 
address  today.  We  will 
send  you 

1.  The  LATOM  SYSTEM 
OF  PIANO  PLAYING. 

2.  The  No.  1  Hit  Song 
of  the  Year  (which 
you  will  be  able  to  play 

azingly  short  time). 

3.  "108  Chords— How  to  Apply  then 
to  Popular  Music". 

On  arrival  deposit  SI. 98  plus  C.O.D. 
charges  with  your  postman,  or  if  you  pre- 
fer send  S 1 .98  (we  pay  postage*.  Keep  course  14  days, 
lou  must  agree  this  is  the  quickest  and  easiest  system  of 
Piano  playing  ever  devised,  you  must  he  completely  satisfied 
ir  return  the  course  and  we'll  refund  your 
on  this  3-for-l  offer— Order  NOW! 

Latom  Music  Pub.  Co.,  Studio  KT 
2T 47— 86th  Street,  Brooklyn  14,  N.  Y. 


„    WHIRLING  5 PRAY 
V^h^^^^  t  SYRINGE 

\tJ~^^   ynVromen 

Ar  DRUG  COUNTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Free  Booklet,  Marvel  Co.,  90  East  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

CORNS 

Removed  by  Mosco,  also  Calluses.  I 
Quick,  easy,  economical.  Just  rub  I 
on.  Jars,  30  f!,  50  i.  At  your  druggist.  Money  refund- 
ed if  not  satisfied.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MOSCO  REMOVER 


STAMMER? 


M     Its  Cause  and  Correction,"  describes  the 
■      Bogue  Unit  Method  for  scientific 
M      correction  of  stammering  and 
mk      stuttering  —  successful    for  46 
•     years.  Free  — no  obligation. 
Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  Dept.  3296,  Circle  j 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


limulited    DIAMOND  RINGS 

Beautiful  wedding  SI  95  each  Or 

"nVSfS^S  bo'"  *°r  53-50  | 

sparkling   simu-  Tax  Included 

lated  diamonds.  Perfect  reproduc-  j 
tion    of   genuine   diamond  rings. 
Send  no  money!    Pay  postman  on 
delivery  plus  C.O.D.  charges.  Save 

charges  send  remittance  with  order.  Send  ring  size. 
VOGUE  JEWELERS  °ePt.  hsii,  St?LluScus 


SONG  WRITERS  ATTENTION 

The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300.000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  qualified  com- 
posers furnish  music  for  any  approved  poems 
received  this  month  on  percentage  basis.  Recola 
Recording  Co.,  Box  987-S,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


High  School  Course 

at  Home 


Many  Finish  in  2  Years 

Go  as  rapidly  as  your  time  and  abilities  permit.  Course 
equivalent  to  resident  school  work — prepares  for  college 
entrance  exams.  Standard  H.S.  texts  supplied.  Diploma. 

Credit  for  H.  S.  subjects  already  completed.  Single  subjects  if  de- 
sired. High  school  education  is  very  important  for  advancement  in 
business  and  industry  and  socially.  Don't  be  handicapped  all  vour 
life.  Be  a  High  School  graduate.  Start  your  training  now.  Free 
Bulletin  on  renupst.  No  obligation. 

American  School,  Dept.   H-85  Drexel  at  58th,  Chicago  37 
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IN  10  DAYS  OR 
YOUR  MONEY  BACK! 

Not  one  woman  in  a  hundred  is  a  "natural"  beauty 
.  .  .  not  even  the  stars  in  Hollywood !  So  don't  be 
discouraged  by  a  bad  complexion,  dull,  drab  hair  or 
a  figure  that  girdles  and  bras  won't  help !  Follow 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Mary  MacFadyen,  who  has  helped 
thousands  of  women  with  their  most  intimate  beauty, 
health  and  personality  problems !  Read  BEAUTY 
PLUS,  The  Key  to  Beauty,  Health  and  Charm. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  SMILE! 


SECRETS  OF  FIGURE  BEAUTY! 


"Beauty  Plus"   is  jammed  with  page  after 
page  of  secrets  like  these: 
ABOUT  THOSE  WRINKLES!    An  unbeliev- 
ably  simple,   drugless   help  which   you  can 
start  using  today.    See  Page  14. 
DON'T    WASH    YOUR    FACE!    On  certain 
days    you    should    never    wash    your  face. 
Learn  when  and  why.    See  Page  4X. 
VARICOSE  VEINS:  Here  are  simple  things 
you  ■  can  do  to  avoid  Varicose  Veins.  Also 
what  to  do  if  you're  troubled  by  them.  See 
Pages  107  and  123. 

ROUGE  AND  HOLLOW  CHEEKS:  When 
rouge  is  used  on  hollow  cheeks,  be  careful  1 
Find  out  why  I  See  Page  38. 
YOUR  "INTIMATE"  PROBLEMS  AN- 
SWERED BY  A  SPECIALIST  WHO  IS  A 
WOMAN  AS  WELL  AS  A  DOCTOR.  There 
are  so  many  fads  which  "trap"  women. 
DON'T  FALL  FOR  phony  "Special"  diets, 
so-called  "magic"  courses  on  beauty,  charm, 
personality  and  styling!  Take  the  advice  of  a 
Woman  like  yourself,  but  a  DOCTOR  who 
doesn't  dress  up  her  advice  as  a  glamour  course 
and  charge  $150  or  $50  or  even  $10  .  .  .  in- 
stead she  packs  medical  and  beauty  advice 
into  a  low-priced  book  that  is  applied  common 
sense  plus  medical  wisdom  and  sure  knowl- 
edge of  ALL  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  A 
WOMAN'S  BODY  I 


Your  smile  can  be  warm  and  lovely  .  .  . 

if  you  know  how  to  use  lipstick  expertlyl 
Dr.  MacFadyen's  chapter,  "The  Art  of 
Make-up,"  will  open  your  eyes  to  new  tricks 
that  are  easy  to  learn  and  put  to  workl 
You  will  have  the  cosmetic  "know-how" 
of  our  greatest  beauties  when  you  finish 


this  chapter.    Clip  the  coupon! 

Make  the  most  of  your  figure!    Don't  let 

naturally  lovely  curves  be  destroyed  by 
bad  posture  caused  by  foot  trouble  or  im- 
proper shoes!  Dr.  MacFadyen's  advice  on 
figure  control  and  foot  comfort  will  amaze 
you — help  you  quicker  than  you  think  1 


WHAT'S  YOUR  PROBLEM..  WEIGHT?  BUST?  SKIN?  HAIR? 


Skin  abused?  Check  this  list!  Are  you  bothered  with: 

□  Blackheads  □  Wrong  Cosmetics  □  Enlarged  Pores  □  Oily  Skin 

O  Wrinkles  □  Blemishes  □  Chapping  □  Freckles  □  Superfluous  Hair 

YOUR  SKIN  may  need  special  cosmetics  that  you  won't  rind  in  any  drug  store.  In  "Beauty  Plus"  you  will  find 
sixty-six  formulas  for  cosmetics  of  various  types  which  will  do  wonders  for  your  looks,  yet  save  you  many  tunes 
the  price  of  the  book  itself. 

WORRIED  ABOUT  YOUR  HAIR?  How  to  put  glamour  in  your  hair  may  be  merely  a  matter  of  the  right  kind 
of  soap  for  YOU  or  some  other  simple  "trick"!  How  many  times  a  week  should  you  wash  your  hair  or  massage 
your  scalp?  Which  is  the  right  kind  of  shampoo  for  YOU?  For  healthy,  lovely  hair  get  the  inside  facts  about 
hair  care  .  .  .  from  a  DOCTOR! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  BUST  LINE!  Are  you  wearing  the  wrong  bra?  What  can  you  do  about  a  sagging  bust  .  .  . 
a  small  bust? 

WATCH  UGLY  FAT  MELT  AWAY  .  .  .  while 
you  eat  your  favorite  foods!   Is  diet  the  answer? 
Exercise?    Surgery?    Dr.    MacFadyen's  diet  is 
SAFE  .  .  .  SENSIBLE  .  .  .  AND  WORKS! 
Read    "Beauty   Plus"    and   learn   to  take 
inches  off  your  waistline! 


AN  "INTIMATE"  BOOK 
FOR  WOMEN! 


272  Pages  .  .  . 
36  chapters  which 
include:  SKIN 
BEAUTY  AND 
MAKE-UP:  Get- 
ting rid  of  blots 
on    beauty  —  Eye 
beauty  and  eye  care 
— Unwanted  hair — 
Your  make-up. 
THE  BODY  BEAU- 
TIFUL:    How  to 
beautify   legs,  feet, 
waist,    hips,  arms, 
neck,  hands,  breasts 
—  Beautiful  teeth, 
sweet  breath — Correct 
many  figure  faults. 

GLAMOROUS  HAIR:  Treating  your  hair  condition— Scalp 
"treatments" — Hair  dye. 

ON  BEING  A  WOMAN:  Feminine  structure— Body  care— 
Menstruation  —  Pads  and  tampons  —  Personal  Hygiene  — 
Change  of  Life — Sex  advice— Sex  dangers — Why  not  be 
Vivacious? — How  to  begin  today — The  first  step. 
ACHES  AND  PAINS:  From  head  to  toe  and  in  between; 
what  to  do  about  them — Fight  insomnia — Beauty  sleep — 
Your  glands. 

MARRIAGE:  Courtship  hazards — Necking  and  kissing— 
Pregnancy  tests — "Rhythm  safe  period"  explained — Mar- 
riage problems. 

ALSO  CHAPTERS  ON:  Alluring  legs.  Foot  troubles  and 
their  care.  The  Breajts.  Eat  for  Beauty.  Drink,  Smoke 
and  be  Sensible! 

THE   KEY  TO   BEAUTY,   HEALTH   AND  CHARM 


CHECK    WHAT    THIS    BOOK  DOES 
FOR  YOU  FREE  I 

Included  in  "Beauty  Plus"  is  a  Health  and 
Beauty  chart  that  will  give  you  a  quick  check 
on  yourself.  Take  the  fifty-question  PERSON- 
ALITY QUIZ,  beKinnine  on  Papre  254  as  soon 
as  you  get  the  book.  Score  yourself.  Then 
follow  Dr.  MacFadyen's  advice  for  only  ten 
days.  Now  take  the  quiz  again  and  be 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  change  in 
your  spirits,  health,  beauty,  charm. 


SEND    NO  MONEY! 


HEALTHCUAFT,  INC.,  Dept.  17D 
247  W.  19th  Street,  New  York  11 

Send  nie  a  FREE  copy  of  BUILDING  SKIN 
BEAUTY.  Also  send  for  FREE  EXAMINA- 
TION a  copy  of  BEAUTY  PLUS.  When  both 
books  arrive  in  plain  package  marked 
"Personal",  I  will  deposit  with  postman  only 
$2.49,  plus  a  few  cents  delivery  charge. 
(This  is  the  regular  published  price  of 
BEAUTY  PLUS  alone.)  I  am  to  have  the 
privilege  of  a  FREE  ten-day  test,  and  if  not 
ENTIRELY  SATISFIED.  I  may  return  purchase 
for  FULL  REFUND. 


NAME 


ADDRESS   

□  CHECK  HERE  if  you  wish  to  enclose  only 
$2.49  with  coupon,  saving  delivery  charges. 
Same  money  back  guarantee. 


learned  to  compromise.  Through  long  ex- 
perience you  discover  you  can  only  do 
your  best.  Once  I  worked  so  hard  on  a 
special  scene  I  almost  killed  myself.  Then 
I  went  to  see  the  picture  when  it  was 
released.  ,Just  as  that  scene  came  on  the 
screen,  a  kid  threw  a  bag  of  popcorn 
around  the  audience.  His  father  wal- 
loped him  and  dragged  him  screaming 
bloody  murder  out  of  the  theater.  The 
whole  house  roared,  and  by  the  time  they 
settled  down  again,  my  great,  important  ' 
scene  was  over!  So  just  do  your  best 
and  know  the  rest  is  out  of  your  hands." 

As  far  back  as  Hollywood  remembers, 
actresses  love  to  pose  for  artists.  Then 
along  came  Alexis.  In  "Whiplash,"  as  a 
modern  Lorelei  she  has  to  pose  for  Dane 
Clark,  who  is  inspired  to  paint  her.  A 
real  artist  was  called  in  to  make  the  prop 
painting  supposedly  executed  by  the 
Great  Dane.  The  day  it  was  finished 
everyone  crowded  around  for  the  unveil- 
ing. 

"Are  you  going  to  buy  it  for  over  your 
fireplace?"  asked  Jeffrey  Lynn,  who 
makes  his  comeback  in  "Whiplash." 
Alexis  grinned.  "You  mean  for  in  my 
fireplace,  don't  you?  I  wouldn't  mind  if 
my  mother  wanted  it  and  I'd  only  have 
to  see  it  occasionally.  But  I  can't  imag- 
ine living  with  a  self-portrait!  I'd  always 
feel  like  I  should  attach  a  neon  sign  that 
reads,  'Now  appearing  in  her  latest  pic- 
ture at  Warner  Bros.  Theater.' 

Just  before  she  started  "Woman  in 
White,"  Alexis  went  shopping  for  shoes 
at  her  favorite  store  on  Wilshire  Blvd. 
She  was  in  slacks  and  hatless.  Off  the 
screen  she  never  wears  any  other  make- 
up but  lipstick.  She  looked  like  any- 
thing but  a  glamor  girl^all  of  which  was 
her  honest  intention. 

"I  asked  for  a  certain  kind  of  sandal," 
Alexis  gets  indignant  when  she  even 
thinks  of  what  happened.  "The  clerk 
looked  me  over,  decided  I  couldn't  pos- 
sibly afford-  the  sandals,  and  was  com- 
pletely indifferent.  He  tossed  one  pair 
at  me,  not  the  ones  I  asked  for.  Just 
at  this  point,  in  walked  Ann  Sothern 
with  Mrs.  Ray  Milland.  Ann  introduced 
us,  and  when  the  clerk  heard  my  name, 
his  whole  attitude  changed.  His  face 
brightened. 

"On  second  thought,"  he  Miss  Smithed 
her,  "We  do  have  the  sandals  you  asked 
for.  We  have  them  in  six  different  col- 
ors and  in  your  size,  too." 

Alexis  walked  out  and  bought  her  san- 
dals elsewhere.  She  hasn't  been  back 
since.  In  the  meantime,  she  and  Craig 
Stevens  have  been  wearing  out  shoe  lea- 
ther fixing  up  their  new  Valley  house, 
the  first  they've  ever  owned.  When  they 
bought  it  Hollywood  decorators  hounded 
them  like  bobby-soxers.  Alexis  and  Craig 
couldn't  have  been  more  disinterested. 

"Why  buy  your  own  home  if  you're 
going  to  live  with  a  stranger's  ideas  and 
color  schemes?"  says  Alexis.  "T  know 
some  people  think  because  you're  a  movie 
star,  a  home  must  look  like  a  DeMille 
set.  Well,  Craig  and  I  don't  take  our- 
selves that  seriously  When  my  career  is 
finished  I  still  want  to  have  something 
left  over  for  myself.  And  .there  I  go — 
trying  to  make  sense  again!  I  guess 
there  isn't  any  hope  for  me." 

For  the  very  first  time,  we  disagree 
with  her  completely.  . 
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Of  course  you  use  flattering  face  powder  and  just  the 
right  lipstick.  But  do  you  neglect  your  most  important 
feature — your  eyes?  Here's  something  smart  modern 
girls  are  realizing;  when  make-up  stops  with  just  a 
nice  complexion  and  brilliant  red  lips,  neglected  eyes 
appear  dull  and  drab  by  contrast. 

It's  so  easy  to  give  your  eyes  their  full  share  of 
beauty-magic — with  MAYBELLINE!  A  few  simple 
brush  strokes  of  this  famous  Mascara  will 
make  your  lashes  look  naturally  dark,  long, 
sweeping.  And  it's  so  easy  to  shape  your 
brows  gracefully  with  the  soft,  smooth 
Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil.  Then  behold 
the  difference!  Your  eyes  are  so  much  love- 
lier! Your  entire  face  is  more  attractive,  for 
/our  make-up  is  perfectly  balanced — com- 
pletely flattering. 

So  never,  never  forget  to  accent  your 
syes,  daytime  or  evening.  Only  be  sure  you 
use  MAYBELLINE,  the  eye  make-up  in 
jood  taste  —  preferred  by  smart  women 
everywhere. 


MAYBELLINE  CAKE 
1ASCARA  in  new  red  and 
gold-tone  metal  vanity,  $1. 
Refills,  SOc.  Shades: 
Black,  Brown,  Blue 
Also  in  25c  and 
10c  sizes.) 


MAYBELLINE  CREAM 
MASCARA  (applied  without 
water)  comes  in  handy  leath- 
erette case,  $1.  (Also  in  25c 
and  10c  sizes.)  Shades:  Black 
and  Brown. 


MAYBELLINE  EYEBROW 
PENCIL  soft,  smooth  quality, 
fine  point — so  easy  to  usel  Black 
or  Brown. 


Natural  color  photographs  by 
Carlyle  Blackwell,  Jr., 
Hollywood 


1AY  BELLIN  E  EYE 
SHADOW  in  subtle 
shades  of  Blue,  Brown, 
^Blue-gray,  Green,  Violet, 
Iray. 


WORLDS     FAVORITE     EYE  MAKE-UP 


\lWAYS  BUY  CHESTERFIELDS-THE1T  SATISFY7' 


CHESTERFIELD  SUPPER  CLUB 
NBC  MON.  WED.  &  FRI.  NIGHTS 


*  SMART  SMOKERS  SMOKE  EM  AND  LIKE  'EM* 
XVBI)r  'EMBYTHE  CARTON^ 


ELD  SUPPER  CLUB 
ES.  &  THURS.  NIGHTS 


ARTHUR  GODFREY  TIME 
CBS  EVERY  DAY,  MON.  THRU  FRI. 


Copyright  1947,  Liggett  6i  Myers  Tobacco  Co 
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'•RUTH  WARRICK,  featured  in 
I  Enterprise  Studios'  produ|tion  of 
Erich  Maria  Remarque's  AflCH  OF 
RiUMPH,  starring  Ingrid  Bergman, 
Chartes  Boyer  and  Charles 
Laug 


Child's  robe  with  matching 
gown  by  Maiy  ChMly. 
Miss  Warrick's  tobe  by 
Abrahams  &  Ste! 
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Here's  a  holiday  gift  that  douhles  in  happiness  'cause  it's  for  two. 

Soft,  cuddly  slippers  with  a  flurry  of  white  bunny  fur  on  lush  plush! 
And  real  leather  soles  too!  In  baby  blue,  pink,  royal  blue,  red,  white,  and  black. 

Honey  bugs,  sizes  4  to  9,  price:  82.09  •  Little  Miss  Honeybugs,  sizes  8  to  3,  price:  92.79 

♦Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

At   your  iavorlte   « t  o  r# .  or  write  to  HOLiltAY  C  ASI  M.S.  «0  1-»9ih  ST.,  B'KLYN  32,  N.  V 
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„  ,      ,sa  shower  of  unsightly 
Don't  wait  till  there  s  a  sh  Wir, 

Don't  wait  ullu^ar  teatnumbers 

its  beauty  and  the  >t 
of  germs  on  your  scalp  h 
tiU  itching  "^"^^rious  dandtufi  <■ 

Guard  against  it  w  ^ 

To  help  keep  your ^  dean  •  •  • 

treat  them  to  a  Uster  Siroply 
*  <h  every  ^^u^engthL^ 

wet  hair  and  scalp  ^  enthu»asttcally. 

Antiseptic  Now  •  .  ■ £ Mdsepnc  jnakes 

your  scalp  teeu  Listerme 

agr£  Le  of  dandruff-  « 
intecuoustypeo^       ,ckills  < 

Yes  Listerme  Anna  v 

the  ugly,  stubborn, 

hard-to-get-ti^g"m 
(Pityrosporum  ovale)- 

^T^akeita 

^  Tor'  good  grooming, 
«must   tor  g  id-  s 

as  thousands  oHasu 

-n  ^WUstnert  Antiseptic 
Remember,  Ust  ^ 

is  the  same  ant^  60 
haSbee\Sd  of  oral  hygiene- 

LA M  "I  Louis,  M«*o«» 

fo,  ,H«CT,OUS  OAHOR«« 
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M-G-Merraaids 
in  Aqua  colostal 
Water  Ballets  I 


Terrific 
Tune  Hits/ 

including: 
"JLIn  PoquitodeAmor" 
'I  Love  to  Dance* 
"This Time  for  Keeps" 


DAME  MAY  WHITTY   •    SHARON  McMANUS    .    Sc.,  Ptey  By  GLADYS  LEHMAN    .    Story  by  ERWIN  GELSEY  AND  LORRAINE  FIELDING 
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Let  Nestle  Colorinse  give  your 
hair  sparkling,  natural-looking  color  and 
highlights.  Not  a  permanent  dye  or  a 
bleach,  Nestle  Colorinse  washes  out 
completely  with  shampooing.  Delicately 
scented,  easy  and  absolutely  safe  to  use. 


COLORINSE 


FREE  Full  size  package  of  Colo 
rinse.  Just  write  color  ol  youi 
hair  on  postcard  and  mail  it  to 
The  Nestle  Co.,  25  Baker  Ave- 
nue, So.  Meriden,  Conn. 
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AROUND  HER  YOUNG 
HEART  SHE  WORE 


THE  SCARLET  LETTER 


OF  SOMEONE  ELSE'S 
SHAME... 


THAT  HAGEN  GIRL! 


HAUNTED  BY  THE 


WHISPERS  OF  AN 


It  was  too  late  to  turn 
!back  now.  Tonight  held 
the  answer  to  Mary 
Hagen's  future.  And  if 
|  going  alone  to  meet  Tom 
Bates  let  loose  another 
floodtide  of  lies  and  ru- 
mors, she  was  prepared 
to  face  it.  Mary  didn't 
care  anymore. 

For  if  what  they  said 
was  true,  that  her  life 
was  ruined  even  before 
she'd  lived  it,  at  least 
she  would 
[know  why. 
She  would 
know  that 
terrible  se- 
cret.. .  the 

Why  do  they  wont  to  harm  r  . 

a  girl  like  Mary  Hagen?    OlViyUl  LUC 

scandal  whose  ominous 
shadow  had  darkened 
her  days  and  turned 
nights  into  torment. 

.—ox*"-"* 


7ETION  SHE 
TOO  INNOCENT 


TO  UNDERSTAND. 


Her  mind  was 
made  up.  She  was 
going  to  meet  Tom  Bates, 
the  man  who  had  made 
her  unworthy  of  love. 

THE  ONE  THING  MARY  HAGEN  NEVER  EXPECTED 
AWAITED  HER  THAT  NIGHT... THE  ONE  ROLE  YOU  WOULD 
WANT  SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  TO  HAVE  IS  ON  THE  SCREEN  NOW! 


with  RORY  CALHOUN 


PENNY  EDWARDS  •  LOIS  MAXWELL  •  HARRY  DAVENPORT 

Screen  Play  by  Charles  Hodman  .  From  a  Novel  by  Edith  Roberts  .  Music  by  Franz  Waxman 
Directed  by  PETER  GODFREY  •  Produced  by  ALEX  GOTTLEIB 
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On  the  screen  in  Techniccro 


V]  T7ADrTUTAYinD  Edmund  Gwenn-ZaSuPitts  xk 
JbLl^ADLin  JilliUIl  j^^**^*******-*  MICHAEL  CURTIZ 

Z7>w,  tAs.  ny*ud  fytx^  t>y  t7rom  Oacasi  SvUutii  Stoat  &vOiUctitm,  ftun&Mtod.  ty 

HOWARD  LINDSAY &RUSSEL  CROUSE  H^s<&«*         ROBERT  BUCKNER 
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Three  strand  hand 
dipped  and  hand  pol- 
ished Imperial-  Simu- 
lated Pearl  necklace 
with  patented  Delgar 
Sterling  Silver  safety 
clasp.  About  $15.00 


SIMULATED  PEARLS 


A  thrilling  gift  to  give  or  receive  for 
Christmas.  Imperial  —  producers  of 
the  world's  finest  cultured  pearls — 
proudly  presents  an  equally  out- 
standing line  of  Simulated  Pearls 
priced  as  low  as  $3.00.  Backed  by 
a  generous  replacement  guarantee, 
these  quality  jewels  are  handsomely 
packaged  in  attractive  gift  cases. 
Imperial  Simulated  Pearls  are  avail- 
able now  al  fine  jewelry  and  depart- 
ment stores  everywhere. 


Imperial 

Pearl  Syndicate,  Inc. 


5  North  Wabash  Ave. 


Chicago  2,  Illinois 


CURRENT  FILMS 


UNCONQUERED 


Paramount 
* 

SONG  OF  LOVE 


MCM 

THE  UNSUSPECTED 


Rank-U.-I. 

ScREENLAND 


If  it's  a  Cecil  B.  DeMille  production,  it's  automatically 
a  spectacle  of  epic  proportions.  This  master  producer- 
director  keeps  right  on  topping  himself!  From  begin- 
ning to  end  his  latest  is  rugged  drama  of  America  in 
her  infancy,  brilliantly  colored  in  the  most  intense  hues 
Technicolor  can  provide.  Historically,  it  deals  with  the 
pre-Revolutionary  era  of  1763  when  the  British  and 
French  vied  for  control  of  the  vast  Alleghenies,  but  the 
dramatic  portion  deals  specifically  with  the  swashbuck- 
ling character  which  Gary  Cooper  plays  in  fine  heroic 
style,  the  maid,  fiery  and  beautiful  Paulette  Goddard, 
who  is  "sold  in  slavery"  to  him,  and  the  blackguard, 
Howard  DaSilva,  who  rules  the  Indian  tribes  through 
his  wife,  Katharine  DeMille,  daughter  of  an  Indian 
Chief.    Suspense,  action,  excitement — that's  DeMille. 


Undoubtedly  the  most  impressive  musical  entertainment 
since  "A  Song  to  Remember,"  this  biography  of  Clara 
and  Robert  Shumann  and  Johannes  Brahms  contains  a 
liberal  portion  of  their  greatest  music,  as  well  as  the 
most  touchingly  tender  episodes  in  their  lives.  With 
Katharine  Hepburn,  Paul  Henreid  and  Robert  Walker 
giving  warm,  technically  excellent  performances  in  the 
starring  roles,  the  Clarence  Brown  production  scores 
also  in  the  dramatic  department.  The  story  opens  with 
Clara  deserting  the  concert  stage  to  marry  the  unknown 
Robert  Schumann,  touches  sensitively  upon  their  home 
blessed  by  seven  children  and  their  struggle  for  recog- 
nition of  his  music,  and  branches  off  on  a  triangle  with 
Johannes  Brahms,  who  hides  a  secret  love  for  Clara. 
Though  slight  liberties  were  taken  in  incident  and 
chronology,  it's  still  A-plus  musical  entertainment. 


Claude  Rains'  acting  artistry  is  stressed  in  the  role  of 
the  urbane  analyzer  and  dramatizer  of  criminal  cases 
on  his  radio  program.  The  murder  mystery  which 
touches  his  own  household,  including  his  ward,  Joan 
Caulfield,  an  heiress  whose  money  supports  his  lavish 
life  and  those  of  his  mercenary  niece,  Audrey  Totter, 
and  her  drunken  husband,  Hurd  Hatfield,  is  too  neatly 
contrived  to  be  realistic,  but  episodes  are  cleverly  dove- 
tailed to  hold  suspense  and  interest.  Michael  North, 
young  actor  who  shows  great  promise,  fills  the  roman- 
tic lead  opposite  Joan  Caulfield,  posing  as  her  husband, 
and  using  his  capable  gray  matter  to  ferret  out  the 
unsuspected  killer.  Constance  Bennett,  too,  is  good  as 
Rains'  radio  assistant,  but  mostly  this  Michael  Curtiz 
production  is  a  showcase  for  Claude  Rains'  talent. 


The  reaction  of  a  small  English  town  to  the  German 
Catholic  nurse  who  marries  the  British  officer  she  helped 
to  escape  is  minutely  and  interestingly  developed  in  this 
film  version  of  Ronald  Miller's  play.  Mai  Zetterling,  a, 
Swedish  actress  imported  for  the  title  role,  is  a  strong 
personality  as  the  more  or  less  stoical  character,  as 
compared  to  the  English  family  she  "marries" — her 
husband,  played  with  fine  understanding  by  David  Far- 
rar,  sincere  sister-in-law,  attractive  Glynis  Johns,  po- 
litical-minded aunt,  splendidly  portrayed  by  Flora  Rob- 
son,  and  thoughtful  mother-in-law,  Barbara  Everest. 
Action  is  confined  mainly  to  mental  attitudes  until 
Frieda's  brother,  Albert  Lieven,  a  disguised  Nazi  in 
Polish  Army  uniform,  appears  to  promote  "the  next 
war."    A   timely   question,   dramatically  answered. 


*^*ggPER  OF  A  NAME 


Violence  and  intrigue 
flare  up  in  far  corners 
of  the  world ! 

A  GIRL  FLEES  SUDDEN 
DEATH  IN  SHANGHAI! 

TERROR  STALKS  THE  FOG 
OFF  SAN  FRANCISCO! 

SUICIDE  STREAKS  THE 
NIGHT  IN  EGYPT! 

MYSTERY  SAILS  THE  HIGH 
SEAS  FROM  HAVANA  TO 
NEW  YORK! 


starring 


COLUMBIA  PICTURES  GRATEFULLY  ACKNOWLEDGES  THE 
COOPERATION  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  AND  ITS 
BUREAUS  OF  NARCOTICS.  CUSTOMS    AND  COAST  GUARD. 


DICK  POWELL- SIGNE  HASSO 


with  LUDWIG  DONATH  •  VLADIMIR  S0K0L0FF  •  EDGAR  BARRIER 
and  introducing  the  Chinese  actress  MAYLIA 

Story  and  screenplay  by  Jay  Richard  Kennedy  •  Directed  by  ROBERT  STEVENSON 

a  SIDNEY  BUCHMAN  Production  ■  Associate  Producer  JAY  RICHARD  KENNEDY 
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there'1 


in 


WITH 

JOHN  HOWARD 

ISOBEL  ELSOM 

Directed  by  RICHARD  WHORF 

Produced  by  JAMES  J.  GELLER  ■  Screenplay  by  Philip  MacDonald  1 
From  a  Play  by  Frank  Vosper  •  Based  on  a  Story  by  Agatha  Christie  l 
AN  EAGLE  LION  FILMS  RELEASE  i 


KISS  OF  DEATH— 20th  Century-Fox 

Move  over,  Alan  Ladd  and  Humphrey  Bo- 
gart !  If  you  think  you're  tough  take  a  look 
at  the  new  "killer"  introduced  in  this  pic- 
ture. Name,  Richard  Widmark.  From  the 
Broadway  stage,  this  boy  picked  by  smart 
director  Henry  Hathaway  is  terrific  in  the 
meanest  role  of  the  season,  the  laughing 
gangster  out  to  get  Victor  Mature  as  the 
ex-convict  who  turns  squealer.  Here's  a 
chiller-thriller  to  keep  you  gasping  for  a 
hundred  and  ten  tense  minutes  as  the  un- 
usual story  unfolds  in  the  semi-documen- 
tary, factual  technique  which  was  so  effec- 
tive in  "Boomerang."  Filmed  in  actual  New 
York  locations,  it's  melodrama  with  men- 
ace; it's  also  a  touching  love  story  between 
the  ex-con  and"  an  adoring  young  girl, 
charmingly  portrayed  by  Coleen  Gray.  Ma- 
ture's  splendid  performance  permanently 
establishes  him  as  an  actor  of  importance. 


MOTHER  WORE  TIGHTS— 20th  Century-Fox 

With  Betty  Grable  as  Mom  and  Dan  Dailey 
as  Pop,  and  the  enchanting  Mona  Freeman 
as  their  darling  daughter,  you'll  want  to 
move  right  in  with  this  nice,  gay,  whole- 
some family.  Sure,  Mother  wore  tights  and 
Father,  back  in  the  good  old  days  of  vau- 
deville, was  an  awful  ham  with  his  false 
nose  and  corny  patter ;  but  they  are  always 
great  troupers,  both  in  and  out  of  the  thea- 
ter. When  Daughter  turns  into  a  little  snob, 
ashamed  of  her  hardworking  theatrical 
folks,  they  know  just  how  to  handle  her, 
with  heart-warming  results.  Opposite  still 
gorgeous  Grable,  dynamic  Dan  Dailey 
dances  and  acts  his  way  into  the  big  time. 


DESIRE  ME— MCM 

Shades  of  Mrs.  Miniver!  Loyal  fans  of  that 
great  lady,  otherwise  Greer  Garson,  are  go- 
ing to  keep  right  on  wondering  when  her 
patrician  talents  will  find  a  worthy  vehicle, 
for  this  dreary  drama  certainly  isn't  it.  As 
a  French  war  wife  who,  believing  her  hus- 
band dead,  receives  a  strange  soldier  into 
her  lonely  home  and  heart,  the  star  gives  as 
good  a  performance  as  the  limitations  of  her 
role  allow,  but  the  magic  of  her  personality 
is  seldom  permitted  to  shine  through  the 
murky  plot.  Newcomer  Richard  Hart 
struggles  valiantly  to  project  a  vaguely 
written  character.  Only  Robert  Mitchum, 
as  the  husband,  scores  as  strongly  as  usual. 


UNFINISHED  DANCE— MCM 

Here  is  that  rare  thing,  a  really  different 
motion  picture.  Completely  off  the  beaten 
track,  it  offers  a  brand  new  background, 
the  world  of  the  ballet  backstage,  a  bright 
new  star,  Karen  Booth,  an  appealing  new 
character  comedian,  Danny  Thomas,  and 
Margaret  O'Brien  in  her  most  touching  role 
in  a  long  time.  As  a  young  student  of  the 
ballet,  who  worships  the  ground  ballerina 
Cyd  Charisse  dances  on,  marvelous  Mar- 
garet plays  on  your  heartstrings  as  only  she 
can,  when  her  dogged  devotion  causes  a 
tragic  accident  to  a  rival  ballerina  and  leaves 
the  little  star  a  haunted  victim  of  her  own 
conscience.  It  is  then  that  kindly  Danny 
comes  to  the  rescue,  in  time  for  a  happy 
ending.  The  startling  blonde  beauty  and 
acting  authority  of  Karen  Booth  are  remi- 
niscent of  a  younger,  sweeter  Dietrich. 
She's  definitely  star  stuff.  Watch  for  her. 


OUT  OF  THE  PAST— RKO 

Robert  Mitchum,  as  the  private  detective 
Kirk  Douglas  uses  as  the  fall  guy  in  his 
nefarious  schemes,  goes  a  long  way  to  side- 
step his  implication  in  criminal  plots  and 
ends  in  tragic  failure.  Rugged  Mitchum's 
already  proven  talent,  however,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  making  this  Geoffrey  Homes' 
screenplay  acceptable  movie  fare — for  adults 
only !  Jane  Greer,  as  the  gambler's  moll 
who  distorts  the  truth  for  her  own  selfish 
benefit,  gives  a  good  performance  but  the 
character,  as  written,  is  inconsistent.  Excit- 
ing incidents  and  episodes  are  plentiful  but 
a  little  too  involved  for  fast-paced  action. 
Tragic  ending  stresses  futility  of  crime. 

■ 


THUNDER  IN  THE  VALLEY— 20th  Century- Fox 

It's  a  known  fact  that  dogs  usually  steal 
scenes  from  the  stars  of  a  picture — but  not 
in  this  case.  The  dogs  are  good,  but  Ed- 
mund Gwenn,  who  won  wide  acclaim  in 
"Miracle  on  34th  Street,"  tops  his  own  col- 
orful characterization  as  the  drink-ridden 
Scotsman,  Adam  McAdam,  who  mistreats 
his  motherless  son.  Lon  McCallister  and 
Peggy  Ann  Garner  also  come  in  for  a  fair 
share  of  memorable  scenes  in  the  filming  of 
Alfred  Ollivant's  warmly  tender  story  about 
two  dogs — Bob,  owned  by  the  kindly  Regi- 
nald Owen  as  James  Moore,  and  Red  Wull, 
a  mongrel  collie  trained  by  Edmund  Gwenn 
to  tend  sheep.  Picturesque  in  Technicolor. 
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Learn  the  key  to  Charm-Enchantment. 
Be  a  Star  in  your  own  Circle.  Develop  a 
PERSONALITY  THAT  FITS  AND  FASCINATES. 

DON'T  COPY  LANA  TURNER 

Be  Yourself  .  .  .  you  can  be  a  successful  Wife 
...  a  charming  and  glamorous  friend.  Learn 
to  put  your  BEST  FACE  FORWARD.  Develop 
your  possibilities.  .  .  .  Here  is  an  authoritative 
book  for  Young  girls,  women  and  Movie  and 
Stage  and  Radio  aspirants. 


BEST  FACE  FORWARD 


Your  Cuide  to  Beauty  .  .  .  Charm  .  .  .  Career 

by    Glamorous    Screen    Actress,    Adrienne  Ames 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  OF  BOOK 

Sex  Appeal  .  .  .  Charm  .  .  .  Figure  .  .  .  Diet 
.  .  .  Personality  .  .  .  Make  up  Hints  .  .  . 
Exercises  .  .  .  Voice  .  .  .  Beauty  .  .  .  Radio 
Tips  .  .  .  Movie  Advice  .  .  .  Your  Career  .  .  . 
Requisites  to  Charm,  etc. 


.98 

POSTPAID 

APPROVED  BY  A  CALAXY  OF  STARS 


--3 


Dorothy  Kilgallen 


SAYS:  "Here  Is  a  book  that  every  woman, 
young  or  old  can  use  to  improve  herself 
in  so  many  ways  .  .  .  Best  Face  Forward 
by  Adriinnc  Ames  is  a  'Must'." 


BARBARA  LAWRENCE 


EXTRA :  short  success  stories  never  before  told 
about  your  Screen  Favorites. 


f 


CORNEL  WILDE 


SAYS:    "I   found   'Best   Face  Forward' 
full  of  concrete  and  truly  helpful  Ideas. 
It  Is  a  book  for  everyone,  especially  worn 
en,  because  self  improvement  Is  a  great 
factor  for  success  in  every  walk  of '  life. 


M.  DASH 

80  Clarkson  Ave., 

Brooklyn  26.  N.  Y. 

Rush  me  Adrienne  Ames  new  book,  "BEST 
FACE  FORWARD",  for  11.08  postpaid. 


I  enclose 
Name.  .  . . 


□  Check     DM.O.      □  Cash 


Address 
City  


Zone.  .  .  State. 


LAUGH  AND  CRY  PICTURES 

First  Prize  Letter 
#10.00 

Like  all  rabid  movie  fans  I  have  a  wide 
range  of  appreciation,  and  can  enjoy  prac- 
tically any  type  of  screen  fare  from  $5,000,- 

000  spectacles  to  assembly  line  "B's,"  but 
even  so  I  do  have  rr.y  preferences.  Now,  I 
really  enjoyed  the  musical  eyeholders,  "The 
Jolson  Story,"  "Cover  Girl,"  and  "Night 
and  Day" ;  the  melodramas  "Gilda"  and 
"The  Strange  Love  of  Martha  Ivers" ;  and 
the  tender  stories  of  "High  Barbaree," 
"The  Ghost  and  Mrs.  Muir,"  "The  Year- 
ling" and  a  little  "B"  of  about  two  years 
ago,  "Three  Little  Sisters."  But  the  ma- 
jority of  these,  and  90%  of  the  rest  of  Hol- 
lywood's productions,  are  mood  pieces. 
They  are  either  farces  or  melodramas,  ro- 
mances or  musicals.  But  has  anyone  ever 
tried  to  classify  such  pictures  as  "You 
Came  Along,"  "Incendiary  Blonde,"  "It's  a 
Wonderful  Life,"  or  the  latest  in  this 
group,  "Perils  of  Pauline"? 

What  would  these  pictures  be  called? 
Romances  ?  They  have  warm  love  stories ; 
but  there  were  so  many  laughs,  maybe  you 
could  call  them  comedies,  still  there  were 
quite  a  few  tears.  I'll  leave  the  classifying 
of  pictures  to  the  critics — they  get  paid  for 
it.  Yet  this  is  invariably  the  type  of  picture 

1  hope  to  see  when  I  pay  my  money  at  the 
box  office. 

Who  didn't  laugh  at  Betty  Hutton  in 
"Perils  of  Pauline"  as  she  went  through  all 
kinds  of  contortions  to  say  her  lines  as  the 
young  native  girl  despite  an  oncoming 
sneeze?  She  was  trying  too  hard,  and  we 
laughed  at  her.  We  were  meant  to  laugh, 
but  there  was  a  poignant  note  at  the  same 
time.  Maybe  you  remember  Robert  Cum- 
mings  in  "You  Came  Along."  That  he  was 
to  die,  you  knew  from  the  beginning  and 
yet  you  could  laugh  at  him.  Each  laugh  be- 
came a  jewel  because  of  its  impermanance. 
There  is  a  real  warmth  to  laughter  of  this 
kind,  because  it  comes  from  the  heart  and 
not  from  the  top  of  the  brain. 

This  laugh-when-you-want-to-cry  type  of 
picture  is  a  wonderful  thing.  With  other 
pictures  it  is  like  sitting  through  a  short 
story,  an  incident,  but  in  movies  of  this 


Movie  Rally 


Get  in  the  rooting  section  for  your 
favorite  movies  and  movie  stars ! 
They'll  appreciate  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  you'll  have  the  satisfaction  of 
voicing  your  own  personal  opinions. 
You  don't  even  need  a  soap  box !  Just 
write  a  letter  to  Fans'  Forum.  Month- 
ly awards  for  the  best  letters  pub- 
lished: $10.00,  $5.00  and  five  $1.00 
prizes.  Closing  date  is  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

Please  address  Fans'  Forum,  Screen- 
land  Magazine,  37  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  New  York. 


kind  you  feel  as  if  you  had  just  said  good- 
bye to  an  old  friend  you  wish  could  hang 
around  for  a  little  longer.  You  walk  out  of 
the  theater  still  seeing  the  picture.  Most  of 
the  time  you  carry  the  story  a  little  further 
in  your  own  imagination.  Such  pictures  are 
rare.   Too  rare. 

ALFRED  HANSEN,  Wilmington,  Calif. 


THOSE  ARGUMENTATIVE 
"TWENTIES" 

Second  Prize  Letter 
#5.00 

While  reading  the  September  issue  of 
Screenland,  I  was  completely  dumb- 
founded to  read  the  two  letters  in  Fans' 
Forum,  which,  in  addition  to  demanding 
more  realistic  pictures  of  the  costumes  of 
the  1920's  in  films  dealing  with  that  period, 
actually  rooted  for  the  revival  of  those 
"boyish  bobs"  and  shingled  hairdo's. 

In  my  opinion — and  all  my  friends  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  me — during  the 
1920's  feminine  fashions  reached  an  all- 
time  high  of  sheer  ugliness  and  grotesque- 
ness.  And  worst  of  all,  even  worse  than 
the  shapeless,  devoid-of-waistline  dresses, 
which  gave  even  the  most  attractive  women 
the  appearance  of  flour  sacks,  were  the 
"mannish"  haircuts  for  which  these  two 
letter-writers  are  so  enthusiastic.  Perhaps 
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they  don't  know  it,  but  many  famous  hair 
stylists  advise  against  even  the  present-day, 
modified  short  haircuts  on  the  grounds  that 
such  coiffures  tend  to  make  the  features 
seem  larger  and  magnify  every  little  facial 
fault  to  glaring  proportions.  Now,  I  ask 
you,  what  girl  wants  her  faults  emphasized? 

I  have  a  twenty-year-old  scrapbook  of 
movie  stars  which  once  belonged  to  my 
aunt.  Anyone  who  believes  that  she  would 
like  a  return  of  the  styles  of  the  '20's 
should  look  at  the  pictures  in  that  book.  All 
the  stars  were  attractive  women,  but  it's 
almost  impossible  to  discern  that  fact  under 
the  shapeless  clothes,  exaggerated  makeup, 
and  above  all,  the  hairdo's!  My  mother,  who 
was  once  a  flapper  herself,  agrees  with  me. 

In  conclusion,  speaking  for  my  friends 
and  for  myself,  I  say  that  modern  Amer- 
ican girls  and  women  will  never  stand  for 
any  attempt  to  force  us  back  into  the  out- 
moded, unflattering  style  of  the  1920's. 

ANN  C.  JONES,  Long  Beach,  New  York 


MIRROR  OF  INNER  SELF 
£1.00 

Whenever  a  star  proves  his  talent,  critics 
glibly  state:  "Here  is  another  Ty  Power, 
or  Gable,  or  Astaire,"  as  the  case  may  be. 
This  time,  however,  there  is  no  "another," 
only  one  Mitchum.  If  you  saw  "Pursued," 
or  his  previous  films  you'll  know  what  I 
mean.  Robert  Mitchum  is  actor  par  excel- 
lence. His  role  as  Jeb  Rand  demanded 
skill.  It  could  so  easily  have  been  over- 
played. I  think  a  person's  face  is  a  mirror 
of  his  inner  self.  Robert  Mitchum's  has 
strength  of  character  and  a  sort  of  warmth 
in  spite  of  his  faraway  look,  tousled  hair 
and  directness  of  speech.  Maybe  it's  what 
they  call  "the  human  touch,"  not  the  artifi- 
cial kind  but  the  very  rare  "real  thing." 
You  know,  Will  Rogers  had  it. 

Please,  Hollywood,  don't  try  to  change 
him. 

VICKI  KOSHURE,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Can. 


Ella  Raines  appears  in  new  sleek  hairdo  at 
Hollywood  premiere  of  "Life  with  Father" 
with  her  husband,  Major  Robin  Olds. 


BROTHERS  PRODUCTION 

Starring     BARRY  JOAN 

SULLIVAN  *  BELITA  •  LORRING 

with  AKIM  TAMIROFF  henry  morgan  •  john  Ireland  •  elisha  cook,  jr. 

SHELDON  LEONARD  Produced  by  MAURICE  and  FRANK  KING  •  Directed  by  GORDON  WILES 
Screenplay  by  Daniel  Fuchs  from  his  novel  "Low  Country"  •  An  Allied  Artists  Production 
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Fans'  Forum 

Continued  f  rom  page  13 
RE-ENTER:  "THE  SHEIK" 
£1.00 

I  certainly  agree  with  Thelma  Weiman 
in  wanting  to  see  the  remake  of  "The 
Sheik."  Though  I  have  only  seen  the  sequel 
of  the  film,  "Son  of  the  Sheik,"  I've  read 
the  exciting  E.  M.  Hull  noveL 

The  versatile  and  handsome  Ray  Milland 
should,  by  all  means,  play  the  rdie  of  Sheik 
Ahmed  Ben  Hassan!  Since  Mr.  Milland 
has  the  ability  to  look  like  a  gypsy  in 
"Golden  Earrings,"  he  could  certainly,  with 
proper  makeup,  be  made  to  look  like  an 
Arab.  His  English  accent  wouldn't  be  a 
flaw,  for  He  can  use  a  French  accent  (the 
Sheik  speaks  only  French  and  Arabic  dia- 
lect in  the  novel).  Joan  Caulfield  would  be 
wonderful  as  Diana,  the  beautiful  adven- 
turess. While  Jean  Pierre  Aumont  would 
be  perfect  as  Vicomte  Raonl  De  Saint  Hu- 
bert. With  these  three  top  stars,  it's  bound 
to  be  a  box  office  triumph. 

DALE  OKI,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 


Ann  Blyth,  in  the  role  of  Henry  Maimer's  child  wife,  enacts  a  love  scene  with  Charles 
Boyer,  star  of  Universal-International's  film  version  of  Aldous  Huxley's  story,  "Mortal  Coils." 


MORE  WASTED  TALENT 
£1.00 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Screenland,  a  cer- 
tain fan  gave  her  opinion  on  wasted  Hol- 
lywood talent.  Well,  talking  about  wasted 
talent,  she  forgot  to  mention  Barbara  Law- 
rence. The  name  sounds  unfamiliar  to  most 
of  us,  until  I  mention  that  she  played  in  the 
picture,  "Margie." 

Although  I  think  Jeanne  Grain  is  pretty 
and  did  a  good  job  in  the  picture,  it  was 
Barbara  Lawrence  who  held  my  attention. 
She  is  very  pretty,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  but  she  also  had  a  very  natural  way  of 
acting  and  played  the  part  of  Margie's 
selfish  girl-friend  very  well. 

Since  she  did  a  marvelous  job  in  her  first 
hit,  this  proves  she  could  do  even  better  if 
Hollywood  would  only  star  her  in  a  couple 
more  good  pictures.  After  most  people  saw 
the  picture,  they  went  away  without  even 


Just  before  the  scene  at  top  was  filmed,  Ann  introduced  Charles  Boyer  to  her  aunt  and  uncle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Tobin,  her  legal  guardians,  who  watched  the  cinematic  love-making. 


Romantic  scene  with  Charles  Boyer  follows 
Ann's  melodramatic  attempt  to  kill  herself. 
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knowing  Barbara's  name,  and  many  of 
them  still  do  not  know  her  name,  because 
of  the  fact  that  Hollywood  did  not  give  hei 
any  publicity.  Not  only  Hollywood  but 
also  many  movie  magazines,  which  also 
have  much  to  do  about  making  a  star 
popular. 

So,  Screenland,  let's  have  an  interview 
with  Barbara  Lawrence  next  month. 

FRANCES  VINCIGUERRA,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Editor's  Note:  A  lively  interview  with 
"That  New  Blonde"  Barbara  Lawrence, 
was  published  in  the  August  issue  of 
Screenland. 


can't  find  anything  about  him.  Please  be 
the  first — as  usual ! 

L.  BARRETT,  Orange,  Calif. 


VICTOR'S  VICTORY 
#1.00 

What  a  surprise  I  got  upon  seeing  Victor 
Mature's  newest  film,  "Kiss  of  Death."  I 
did  not  expect  a  great  deal  from  Mr. 
Mature,  as  the  general  tone  of  his  previous 
pictures  has  presented  him  as  a  handsome 
hunk  of  man  with  little  acting  ability. 
However,  this  movie  was  different.  Mr. 
Mature's  portrayal  of  the  harried  ex-con- 
vict was  both  natural  and  powerful.  I,  for 
one,  hope  that  this  talent  will  be  used  again 
and  often,  so  that  many  others  will  receive 
the  same  happy  surprise  and  revision  of 
opinion.  Let's  have  more  of  the  new  Victor 
Mature ! 

ANN  C.  WILDE,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


VOICE  PERSONALITY 
#1.00 

I  have  made  a  big  mistake  concerning 
Howard  Duff.  When  I  heard  him  as  Sam 
Spade  on  the  radio,  I  imagined  him  to  be 
short,  fat  and  bald.  I  thought  that  anyone 
with  a  beautiful  voice  like  his  would  have 
to  be.  Boy!  Was  I  surprised  when  I  saw 
him  in  "Brute  Force."  He's  got  looks  to 
match  his  voice.  How  could  anyone  look  at 
Larry  Parks  when  Howard  Duff's  around? 

I'd  like  to  see  a  picture  made  of  the  radio 
show,  "Adventures  of  Sam  Spade,"  which 
would  co-star  Howard  Duff  and  Ella 
Raines.  I'd  also  like  to  see  a  picture  of  him 
in  Screenland,  or  a  story,  or  both !  I've 
looked  through  all  the  magazines  but  I 


THE  NEAT  "TWENTIES" 
Honorable  Mention 

Thank  you  for  printing  the  letters 
"Shingle,  Shingle,  Little  Star,"  and  "Shear 
Devotion."  I,  too,  agree  that  the  movies 
have  kept  the  so-called  "glamor  fashions" 
in  dress  and  hair  styles  for  far  too  long.  I 
would  like  to  see  stories  laid  in  the  middle 
twenties,  which  were  "the  most  exciting 
years"  for  some  half  of  the  people  now  liv- 
ing. But  authentic  in  costume  and  hair-dos, 
please !  And  I  think  it's  time  for  a  change 
in  general  feminine  type,  again  to  the  free, 
graceful  styles  of  that  era.  The  present 
trend  to  long  hair  and  phoney  glamor  just 
distorts  the  picture  of  the  real  woman  as  a 
person,  and  shows  her  instead  as  an  artifi- 
cial doll.  The  movies  can  do  a  public  serv- 
ice in  setting  a  style,  and  it  only  takes  a 
few  to  do  it! 

Especially  do  I  applaud  the  idea  of  a 


biography  of  Colleen  Moore,  with  the  true 
costumes  of  the  period  and  the  famous  flap- 
per bangs  and  shingle.  Nancy  Guild  might 
play  in  it,  or  so  might  Yvonne  De  Carlo  or 
Martha  Vickers. 

Put  me  down  as  voting  for  both  more  au- 
thentic pictures  laid  in  the  middle  "twen- 
ties," more  simple  romances,  and  a  come- 
back'of  neat,  sweet,  shingle-bob  hairdo's. 

CHARLOTTE  SCHMIDT,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


OVER- WORKED  IMAGINATION 

Honorable  Mention 

Imagination  is  a  wonderful  thing,  but  it  is 
a  little  over-used,  especially  in  the  movies. 
I  don't  object  to  Hollywood's  producing 
out-of-this-world  fantasies.  They  are  enter- 
taining even  if  a  bit  far-fetched.  However, 
I  don't  approve  of  those  movies  which  end 
at  the  climax  and  leave  you  gasping  and 
wondering  what  happened.  Is  the  heroine 
going  to  "live  happily  ever  after''  or  is  she 
going  to  spend  the  remaining  days  of  her 
life  in  an  insane  asylum? 


Olivia  deHavilland,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  glamor  in  this  scene  with  Mark  Stevens 
in  "The  Snake  Pit,"  gives  a  performance  that's  scheduled  to  hold  audiences  spellbound. 


Star  and  author,  Mary  Jane  Ward,  discuss 
the  best-selling  novel  at  20th  Century- 
Fox  before  filming  begins.  Can  you  be- 
lieve that  the  Oliv  a  in  the  scene  at  left 
is  the  same  girl  you  see  above?  Don't 
miss  the  exclusive  fictionization  of  this 
famous  novel  in  a  forthcoming  issue. 


If  movies  must  be  cut  short,  please,  oh 
please,  don't  cut  the  endings.  One  movie 
which  left  everything  up  to  the  audiences' 
imaginations  was  "Possessed."  What  hap- 
pened to  Louise's  step-daughter?  Did  she 
hate  her  step-mother  more  than  ever?  How 
did  Louise  finally  forget  Dai-id?  The  movie 
was  superb — up  to  the  ending. 

A  "B"  movie  that  I  thought  was  really 
well-rounded  was  "Love  and  Learn,"  star- 
ring Robert  Hutton,  Jack  Carson  and 
Martha  Vickers.  It  didn't  end  with  Hut- 
ton's  and  Vickers'  marriage  ceremony,  but 
instead  it  terminated  with  a  cute,  tricky 
ending.  That  is  the  way  more  movies 
should  end.  I  say,  let  Hollywood's  movie- 
making crew  use  their  imaginations.  After 
all,  that's  why  we  pay  74c  for  a  single 
feature — to  see  the  results  of  another's 
imagination. 

EL  VIA  ANDREWS,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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WHEN  you  can  fool  your  leading 
man,  you  must  be  a  good  actress. 
And  Joan  Fontaine,  minus  makeup  and 
the  usual  feminine  adornment,  did  just 
that.  When  she  walked  on  the  set  as  the 
15-year-old  in  "Letters  from  An  Unknown 
Woman,"  Louis  Jourdan  looked  right 
through  her.  The  handsome  new  French- 
man actually  thought  she  was  one  of  the 
real  15-year-old  extras. 

DENNIS  MORGAN  sang  beautifully 
at  a  recent  charity  benefit  but  only 
Jack  Carson  knew  his  heart  wasn't  in 
it.  It  seems  the  day  before  the  two  pals 
went  for  a  long  horseback  ride.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  Dennis  had  to  eat  his 
breakfast  off  the  mantlepiece.  Adding 
insult  to  where  it  hurt  the  most,  Jack 
now  refers  to  his  pal  as  "The  Saddlesore 
Sinatra." 

JANE  RUSSELL  has  two  pictures  in 
her  dressing  room  on  the  set  of  "The 
Paleface."  The  first  is  of  Bob  Water- 
field,  her  husband.  The  second  is  of  Ring 
Crosby,  sent  to  Jane  the  day  she  started 
working  with  Bob  Hope.  "My  heartfelt 
sympathy  goes  out  to  you,  Jane,"  is  the 
way  it  was  autographed! 

WE  DROPPED  by  Mark  Stevens' 
dressing  room  for  a  chat  and  came 
away  with  Frankie  Laine's  new  album. 
Mark's  so  enthusiastic  over  this  sen- 


sational new  singer,  he's  given  away  doz- 
ens of  his  albums.  The  day  he  finished 
"The  Snake  Pit,"  the  very  popular  Mark 
went  into  "Street  with  No  Name,"  based 
on  exciting  FBI  activities  and  filmed  with 
documentary  technique.  Every  actor  in 


Playtime  is  enjoyed  by  Elyse  Knox  and  daugh- 
ter Sharon  in  their  San  Fernando  home,  at  top 
of  page.  Above,  Elyse  with  Joe  Kirkwood,  jr., 
in  Monogram  Pictures'  "Joe  Palooka"  series. 

this  one  was  actually  "investigated"  by 
the  "real  thing"  before  the  picture  started. 

IN  "The  High  Wall"  Audrey  Totter  has 
to  drive  Bob  Taylor  through  a  crowded 
city  street.  It  was  a  simple  scene,  ex- 
cept Audrey  doesn't  know  how  to  drive! 
You'll  see  her  steering  away  like  mad. 
But  lying  on  the  floor  at  her  feet  there 
was  a  prop  man  actually  driving  the  car 
by  remote  control.  "You  ought  to  get  him 
to  work  for  you  steady!"  cracked  Taylor. 
Little  Audrey  is  now  taking  lessons. 

MARTHA  VICKERS  doesn't  exactly 
love  Hollywood,  and  with  good 
reason.  Time,  money  and  great  effort 
went  into  making  her  a  star.  Martha, 
always  co-operative,  made  good.  Then 
the  studio  loaned  her  out  to  do  a  small 
part  in  "Prelude  to  Night."  And  that's 
when  she  learned  they  were  not  taking 
up  her  option.  Despite  other  offers,  at 
this  writing  a  disillusioned  Martha  is 
quitting  Hollywood — forever. 


"The  Freedom  Train"  is  coming  your  way  with  more  than  one  hundred  famous  documents 
which  tell  the  story  of  America's  struggle  for  freedom.  All  your  life  you've  heard  about 
the  existence  of  these  wonderful  documents,  now  here  is  your  chance  to  see  them!  As  a 
tribute  to  "The  Traveling  Shrine,"  Irving  Berlin  has  written  the  song,  "The  Freedom 
Train,"  which  Bing  Crosby  and  the  Andrew  Sisters  have  recorded.  Copyright  and  all 
royalties  go  to  The  American  Heritage  Foundation,  sponsors  of  "The  Freedom  Train." 
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Aloha  and  Hello!  Lana  Turner,  above,  bids  Tyrone  Power  bon  voyage  just  before  he 
takes  off  for  a  ten-week,  33,000  mile  air  trip  around  Africa;  below,  Linda  Darnell  re- 
turns to  the  welcoming  arms  of  her  husband  Pev  Marley  after  three  months  in  Europe. 


BEFORE  he  took  off  for  Africa  in  his 
converted  DC-3,  Tyrone  Power 
threw  a  party  that  is  still  the  talk  of  the 
town.  Lampshades  on  every  table  in  the 
Champagne  Room  (formerly  the  Crillon) 
were  fashioned  of  baby  orchids  flown  in 
from  Honolulu.  Strolling  violinists  min- 
gled with  the  guests  and  played  tender 
tunes.  Only  Lana  Turner  looked  a  bit  on 
the  sad  side.  Of  course  she'll  miss  Ty, 
but  right  now  she's  concentrating  on  her 
new  role  opposite  the  great  Gable  in 
"Homecoming." 

DESPITE  the  London  press  blasting 
her  appearance  and  dubbing  her 
"dull  copy,"  Rita  Hayworth's  back  and 
never  looked  lovelier.  We  saw  her  danc- 
ing at  Ciro's  with  Vic  Mature,  the  boy 
friend  she  left  behind  when  she  married 
Orson  Welles.  Evidently  time  heals  all 
wounds.  In  her  divorce  from  Orson,  Rita 
asked  for  one  dollar  alimony  and  this  for 
a  legal  technicality.  With  Rita  in  his  arms 
(dancing)  and  his  great  success  in  "Kiss 
of  Death,"  what-a-man  Mature  is  riding 
high  and  handsome. 

RAY  MILLAND  is  back  in  Hollywood 
after  making  "So  Evil  My  Love" 


with  Ann  Todd  in  England.  Son  Danny 
went  along  with  the  Millands  on  this 
trip,  and  Mai  loves  to  describe  Ray's  sen- 
timental trip  to  Neath  Wales,  to  live 
once  again  the  scenes  of  his  youth  with 
his  own  son.  It  was  to  be  a  grand  outing, 
to  last  three  whole  days.  The  two  "men" 
were  back  the  next  day  at  noon.  Ray's 
first  experience  taking  full-time  care  of 
Danny  was  too  much  for  him. 


IN  "State  of  the  Union,"  Claudette  Col- 
bert goes  all  out  for  those  new  skirt 
lengths.  But  she  isn't  touching  a  single 
hemline  of  her  personal  wardrobe.  "I 
want  to  be  sure  the  style  is  here  to  stay," 
says  the  frugal  Frenchwoman.  "In  the 
meantime,  people  will  just  have  to  look 
at  my  legs  and  like  them."  That's  what 
we've  been  doing  for  years! 

WHEN  she  started  "Christopher 
Blake,"  Alexis  Smith  received  a 
green-leafed  plant  from  her  director, 
Peter  Godfrey.  Later  on  in  the  day  she 
was  still  wondering  why  he  hadn't  se- 
lected one  with  blossoms.  Suddenly  be- 
fore her  startled  eyes,  the  plant  burst 
into  full  bloom!  It  was  a  prop — planted 
by  Godfrey,  who  happens  to  be  a  skilled 
magician. 

AFTER  a  two-year  retirement,  Vir- 
ginia Bruce  is  again  facing  the 
camera  in  Paramount's  "Night  Has  a 
Thousand  Eyes."  For  Susan  Ann  Gil- 
bert's 14th  birthday,  her  lovely  mother 
arranged  for  her  to  see  her  father,  John 
Gilbert,  in  "The  Big  Parade."  Susan  was 
too  young  to  remember  him  and  his  is 
a  cherished  memory  that  Virginia  wants 
their  little  girl  to  share. 

NO  GLAMOR  girl  has  less  ego  than 
our  own  Annie  Sheridan.  On  loan- 
out  for  "Good  Sam"  with  Gary  Cooper, 
she  was  asked  to  bring  a  photograph 
from  home,  to  be  used  as  a  prop  in 
the  picture.  "Are  you  kidding?"  shrieked 
Annie.  "The  only  ones  I  have  were  taken 
in  the  nude.  I  was  lying  on  a  bear-skin 
rug  and  I  was — two!  You'll  have  to  get 
it  from  Warner  Bros." 

PERSONAL  to  Bill  Holden,  who  is 
on  location  in  Eugene,  Oregon,  mak- 
ing "Rachel"  with  Loretta  Young  and 
Robert  Mitchum:  Your  wife  Brenda 
Marshall  misses  you  terribly.  She  is  grate- 
ful for  all  those  fish  you  keep  sending. 
But  for  Pete's  sake  let  up!  Even  your 
best  friends  are  tired  of  fish  by  now. 

JUST  before  he  started  "Homecoming" 
with  Clark  Gable  and  Lana  Turner, 
Cameron  Mitchell  received  an  eviction 
notice.  In  vain  he  searched  for  another 
place.  Then  one  lunch  hour  he  wandered 
out  through  the  studio  gate.  There  prac- 
tically adjoining  MGM  was  a  little  bun- 
galow with  a  For  Rent  sign.  Cameron  sat 
on  the  steps  until  Mrs.  Mitchell  arrived 
and  took  possession. 

YOU'D  be  surprised  to  know  what 
glamorous  star  has  a  secret  crush 
on  Cornel  Wilde.  The  lady  was  just 
about  to  invite  him  to  dinner  and  we 
were  all  prepared  to  tell  you  about  it. 
Then  the  Wildes  reconciled  after  a  tem- 
porary separation  and  sailed  for  Honolulu 
on  a  second  honeymoon.  Cornel  only  has 
eyes  for  his  wife,  and  this  time  we  hope 
she'll  hold  on  to  him. 

HE'S  kidding,  of  course,  but  Ronnie 
Reagan  now  refers  to  Jane  Wyman 
as  "Charlie  McCarthy."  The  reason  be- 
ing, Jane  plays  a  deaf  mute  in  "Johnny 
Belinda."  She  does  finally  say  exactly 
one  word  in  the  last  scene  of  the  pic- 
ture. "For  Janie  to  refrain  from  talking 
that  long  is  quite  an  accomplishment," 
grins  her  devoted  husband. 


SCREENLAND 
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JEAN  PETERS  •  CESAR  ROMERO  ■  JOHN  SUTTON  •  LEE  J.  COBB 


Antonio  Moreno  •  Thomas  Gomez  •  Alan  Mowbray  •  Barbara  Lawrence  •  George  Zucco  •  Roy  Roberts  •  Marc  Lawrence 

Screen  Play  by  Lamar  Trotti  •  From  the  Novel  by  Samuel  Shellabarger 


Directed  by 


HENRY  KING  LAMAR  TROTTJ 
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CENTURY- FOX 
MAGNIFICENT 
EPIC! 
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SCREENLAND 


Versatile  Myrna  Loy 
takes  a  broadcast  in 
her  dainty  stride.  Vet- 
eran of  65  films,  Myrna 
has  more  verve  than 
Shirley  Temple;  wins 
plum  role  opposite  Cary 
Grant  in  "Mr.  Blandings 
Builds  His  Dream 
House,"  for  RKO.  Myr- 
na, at  bottom  of  page, 
confers  on  the  set  with 
producer  Dore  Schary 
and  director  Irving  Reis 
of  the  recent  hit  com- 
edy, "The  Bachelor  and 
the  Bobby-Soxer." 


IT  WAS  one  of  those  veddy  smart, 
ultra-sophisticated  New  York  boites. 
(You  don't  call  them  cafes,  or  res- 
taurants;^ you  call  them  boites,  under- 
stand?) Anyway,  I  was  waiting  there  for 
you,  and  I  had  ample  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve  the  passing  show — because  you 
were  late,  you  were  very  late;  and  I  sat 
there  getting  madder  and  madder,  am' 
thinking:  "So  this  is  what's  happened 
our  Myrna,  eh?  Gone  grand  on  u« 
she?  The  Best  Years  of  Her  Life 
— the  Best  Years  of  My  Life 
here,  watching  highstyled  ca 
gorging  when  I  have  work  to 
feudin'  and  fightin'  like  tha 
floated.  There  was  a  kind 
pie  looked  up  and  watch«* 
And  then  that  breathh 
sorry!   I  don't  know  \ 
volved  and  keep  you 
don't,  really" — and  it 
performance  you  had 
time,  and  the  rest  of  t 
broke  into  silent  app' 

And  then  as  we 
ered  it's  not  an  ac' 
The  Loy  look  of  lo^ 
nity;  the  captivatin. 
the  utterly  charming 
on  you  look  (Plea.i 


These  stars  may  be  rushing 
the  season.  Consider  this, 
though:  they  posed  for 
these  pictures  on  a  hot  day 
in  August,  to  meet  our 
deadline;  and  somehow 
they've  managed  to  convey 
the  true  spirit  of  the  sea- 
son. So  it  just  may  be  that 
movie  stars  know  the  se- 
cret of  keeping  Christmas 
alive  oil  the  year  round. 


Severe  test  of  any  friendship:  working  together  for  five  months  steadily,  as  Romero 
and  Power  did  making  "Captain  from  Castile."  They're  still  pals.  Top,  right,  Ty  with 
Jean  Peters,  heroine  of  "Castile."  Right,  with  Coleen  Gray  in  "Nightmare  Alley." 


Closeup^  fynotte  *P<wven 


BY  CESAR  ROMERO 


F  THERE'S  anything  worth  doing 
that  he  won't  do,  sooner  or  later, 
I  don't  know  what  it  is! 
I  won't  go  so  far  as  to  claim  he'll 
try  anything  once,  because  he's  no 
fool.  But  when  it  comes  to  living  life 
to  the  hilt,  my  friend  Tyrone  Power 
is  the  one  man  I  know  who's  doing  it. 
He's  full  of  ideas  for  new  adventures 
every  time  I  see  him.  The  astounding 
thing  to  me  is  his  ability  to  make  his 
plans  materialize,  every  time. 

He's  different  from  me  right  off, 
you'd  soon  detect.  I  go  with  the  tide, 
like  it  nice  and  comfortable.  If  I  have  to  argue  for 
my  rights,  I  duck  out.  I  hate  a  fuss,  and  besides  I 
never  seem  to  win.  Ty  is  exactly  the  opposite.  He 
makes  up  his  mind  with  that  same  speed  with  which 
he  moves  physically,  and  he  usually  gets  results. 

Ty  is  not  an  escapist,  but  a  realist.  All  problems 
imply  their  ultimate  solutions  to  him.  There's  nothing 
counterfeit  about  Ty.  Forcefully  himself,  he's  a  hu- 
man being  you  can't  forget  because  of  his  intensely 
human  qualities.  Sure,  he  has  faults!  I  understand 
them  and  ignore  them,  just  as  he  puts  up  with  mine. 
He  thinks  and  moves  like  a  jet,  and  will  snatch  at  any 
slowly  executed  thing  and  do  it  liimself  because  he 
wants  everything  he  wants  now.  He  can  forgive  in- 
adequacy instantly,  but  any  {Please  turn  to  page  74) 
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Be  glad  you're  a  woman!  Don't 
sell  glamor  short,  says  the  girl 

who  captured  Ty  Power's  heart- 


By  Alyce  Canfield 


LANA  TURNER,  who  has  gone  to 
the  top  by  playing  glamor,  femi- 
ninity and  sex  appeal  for  all  they 
are  worth,  believes  there  are  a  lot  of  ad- 
vantages to  being  a  woman  and  playing 
it  that  way.  You  never  hear  Lana  wish- 
ing she  were  a  boy  or  gloomily  report- 
ing that  it's  a  man's  world.  To  Lana,  it's 
a  woman's  world — and  at  the  flick  of  an 
eyelash.  She  doesn't  believe  in  the  war 
of  the  sexes,  in  competing  with  men.  She 
sees  no  point  in  imitating  their  manner- 
isms of  directness  and  authority.  Rather, 
she  appreciates  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  mystery  in  being  a  woman,  an 
inexplicable  charm.  As  for  making  this 
knowledge  work  for  you,  the  trick  is  to 
be  glad  you  are  a  woman.  Wear  your 
femininity  well. 

For  instance — why  is  Lana  as  glamour- 
ous as  champagne?  Why  is  it  that, 
whether  in  dungarees  in  "Cass  Timber- 
lane"  or  period  costumes  of  "Green  Dol- 
phin Street,"  you  are  always  conscious  of 
her  as  a  woman?  It  isn't  makeup  or 
clothes  or  fancy  hairdo's.  It  is  born  of 
intangibles.  Such  as'  the  sparkle  that  is 
always  with  her;  the  ready  sympathy 


and  understanding;  the  lift  and  buoy- 
ancy people  feel  when  they  are  near  her; 
the  ability  she  possesses  of  making  the 
other  person  feel  important.  It's  in  her 
glance,  her  manner.  You  are  constantly 
aware  of  her  femininity.  You  cannot  dis- 
miss it  because  it  prods  at  you  in  little 
ways:  her  deference  to  your  views,  her 
lack  of  dogmatism,  her  gentleness  of 
voice,  her  graciousness, ,  her  gaiety  and 
flirtatiousness  that  is  always  too  subtle 
to  be  obvious.  All  the  things  that  denote 
masculinity — aggressiveness,  dominance, 
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robustness — are  lacking  in  her  makeup. 
No  man  would  ever  make  a  pal  of  Lana! 

Even  superficially,  this  can  pay  off  in 
many  ways.  According  to  Lana,  men 
open  doors  for  girls  who  are  not  too 
brusquely  efficient,  while  they  are  apt  to 
let  the  "good  joe"  scramble  out  as  best 
she  can.  Men  (Please  turn  to  page  60) 


To  Hollywood's  Number  One  Clamor  Ctrl,  it's  a  wom- 
an's world,  at  the  flick  of  an  eyelash.  Lana  is  glam- 
ourous whether  in  the  period  costumes  of  "Green  Dol- 
phin Street,"  or  the  dungarees  and  shirt  she  wears  as 
the  girl  baseball  player  in  "Cass  Timberlane,"  below. 


Hollywood  grapevine  says  Spencer  Tracy 
didn't  want  Lana  as  co-star  in  MGM's  im- 
portant new  picture,  "Cass  Timberlane," 
from  Sinclair  Lewis'  best-seller.  After  work- 
ing with  her,  left,  Spence  became  a  Turner 
fan.   No  man  is  immune  to  Lana's  glamor. 


There  is  no  heaviness.  Your 
iron  slips  neatly  here  and 
there.  You  flick  it  right  or  left 
almost  effortlessly.  Each  move 
ment  of  the  iron  leaves  its 
little  path  of  gleaming  perfect 
finish.  Your  fingers  feel  what 
your  eyes  have  seen  and  you 
come  to  know  enchantment  in 
work  that  is  not  toil.  Your 
curtains  take  on  billowy  love' 
liness,  the  ruffles,  like  petal 
forms,  if  that  is  what  you  wish . 
Dresses  smooth  into  tailored 
form  and  finish.  Shirts  become 
easy  to  do.  Learn  to  starch 
this  way — you'll  iron  well. 


mm 


I? 
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You  know  The  Look,  Lauren  Bacall. 
The  Legs,  Betty  Grable.  The  Face,  Anita  Colby. 

The  Body,  Marie  McDonald.  Now  meet 
Hazel  Brooks,  whom  we  hereby  christen  The 
Shoulder — and  we  don't  mean  a  cold  shoulder 
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Following  her  first  film  hit  in 
'  3ody  and  Soul,"  with  John 
Garfield,  Hazel  Brooks  will 
next  be  seen  in  "Sleep,  My 
Love,"  Triangle  Production- 
United  Artists  picture  star- 
ring Claudette  Colbert  and 
Don  Ameche.  Scene  still  at 
top  of  page  shows  Miss 
Brooks  with  Ameche.  In  pri- 
vate life  Hazel  is  married  to 
Cedric  Gibbons,  famed  art 
director,  who  designed  and 
decorated  their  Bel-Air  home. 


Your  boy,  "Smoky,"  is  currently  man -most -in -demand  in  Hollywood  right 
now.  He's  co-starring  with  Shirley  Temple,  above,  in  Warners'  "That 
Hagen  Girl";  can  currently  be  seen  on  the  screens  in  "Adventure  Island." 


Gals,  want  to  know  what  Rory 
Calhoun  expects  of  you  women? 

We're  telling,  right  here 


By  Ben  Maddox 


DO  YOU  want  to  know  a  real 
romantic  rebel? 
Then  Rory  Calhoun  is  your 
man.  He  breeds  excitement  wher- 
ever he  goes,  and  he  gets  around  a 
lot.  Actually,  he  had  only  himself  to 
offer  when  he  landed  in  Hollywood 
three  years  ago.  Rory's  current  team- 
ing with  Shirley  Temple  in  "That 
Hagen  Girl"  culminates  a  flock  of 
private  chapters  with  a  punch. 
Many  of  his  pre-Hollywood  situa^ 
tions  were  disturbing  to  others,  but 
all  of  them  were  a  romp  to  Rory  and 
led  him  to  where  he  is  today.  His 
foot  is  firm  on  the  slippery  ladder  of 
screen  success  now. 

While  climbing  in  the  movies  Rory 
has  persisted  in  his  own  habit  of 
living  and  learning  in  an  unquestion- 
ably great  big  way.  As  a  result,  near- 
ly all  the  women  in  his  life  so  far  call 
him  the  Young  Gable.  That's  both 
right  and  wrong.  With  his  six-foot- 
three  frame  tapering  in  T-shape 
from  husky  shoulders,  and  his  blue- 
green  eyes  hurling  challenges  from 
underneath  his  mop  of  coal-black 
hair,  he    (Please  turn  to  page  78) 
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It  takes  Little  Sister  to 
tell  on  Big  Brother!  That 
he's  tender-hearted, 
sentimental,  and 

writes  poetry,* 
among  other  things; 

but  most  of  all,, 
that  he's  a 
great  guy,  and  why 


*For  samples  of 
Jimmy  Cagney's  poetry 
turn  to  page  65 


As  told  to 
Dora  Albert 


MY  BROTHER  Jim  was  a  legend  to  me  before  he  was  a  person. 
When  I  was  a  very  tiny  youngster,  Jim  was  away  from  home  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  in  vaudeville  and  roadshows.  I  was  always 
lonely  for  him.  My  earliest  memories  concern  the  letters  I  tried  to  write 
Jim  on  one-cent  pads  before  I  knew  anything  about  writing  or  spelling. 
I  drew  little  curlicues  on  sheets  of  paper,  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
say  the  things  I  meant.  Mother,  used  to  mail  these  to  Jim,  and  I  later 
learned  that  he  would  carry  them  on  the  road  with  him  and  show  them 
to  friends,  along  with  snapshots  of  the  family. 

Everybody  in  the  family  was  always  saying,  "If  Jimi  would  only  come 
home — "  and  I,  too,  was  swept  with  longing  to  see  the  almost  mythical 
Jim.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  did  come  home,  and  it  was  wonderful! 


By  Jeanne  Cagney 


James  Cagney,  star  of  brother  William's 
production,  "The  Time  of  Your  Life,"  breaks 
up  his  actors,  Bill  Bendix  and  Paul  Draper. 


Scene  above  shows  jimmy,  Jeanne  Cagney 
and  Wayne  Morris  in  United  Artists'  movie 
from  William  Saroyan's  prize-winning  play. 


No  big-star  stuff  on  a  Jimmy  Cagney 
set.  Here,  he's  a  perfect  audience  for 
Ward  Bond,  featured  member  of  the  cast. 


He  was  a  person  instead  of  a  legend.  I  hadn't  reached  kindergarten  age 
yet  and  couldn't  read,  but  Jim  would  read  the  funny  sheets  to  me  with 
an  accent.  I  particularly  remember  the  Katzenjammer  kids,  as  he  was 
the  only  one  I  knew  who  could  read  that  comic  with  the 
proper  accent,  a  talent  which  few  people  have  developed.  , — . 

I  always  had  the  pleasantest  time  with  Jim.  Once  I  heard 
a  silly  joke  from  the  children  on  the  block.   (We  lived  in  New 
York  then.)   It  was  the  oldest,  hoariest  chestnut,  but  to  me 
it  was  brand  new,  and  I  told  it  to  Jim,  hoping  he  would  be  amused  by 
it.  He  listened,  laughed  and  said,  ''That's  very  funny."  I  felt  as  if  a 
medal  had  just  been  pinned  on  me.  Today  I  realize  how  kind  he  was 
being.  He  could  so  easily  have  told  me  that  he  had  heard  the  joke  a 
hundred  times  before,  as  he  undoubtedly  had. 

When  Jim  was  playing  on  Broadway,  the  family  lived  in  Queens.  Jim 
bought  me  a  flexible  flyer  sleigh  and  we  would  go  bellywhopping  to- 
gether on  the  hill  near  our  home. 

It  was  Jim  who  first  taught  me  to  dance.  Recently  when  we  were 
making  the  picture,  "The  Time  of  Your  Life,"  I,  as  Kitty  Duval,  had  to 
ask  Joe  (Jim)  why  he  didn't  dance  with  me.  Still  in  character,  Jim  said, 
"I  can't  dance."  The  line  broke  me  up  com-  (Please  turn  to  page  (52) 


Huddle  between  scenes.  Little  Sister 
jeanne,  Big  Brother  Jim  listen  as  swell 
trouper   Bill   Bendix  gives  his  slant. 


Jeanne  Cagney  won  Broadway  fame  on  her  own 
in  "The  Iceman  Cometh"  before  producer -broth- 
er Bill  cast  her  in  "The  Time  of  Your  Life." 


WHILE  there  is  no  snow  except  on  mountain 
peaks,  and  gardenia  leis  take  the  place  of 
holly  wreaths,  and  palm  trees  are  the  substi- 
tute for  Christmas  trees,  there  is  just  as  much  holi- 
day spirit  this  time  of  year  in  Hollywood  as  there  is 
any  place  in  the  country. 

Each  mail  brings  Yideti dings  of  more  festivities 
and  one  can  hardly  keep  up  with  the  round  of  parties 
which  make  December  such  a  gay  month  in  screen- 
land.  Some  are  truly  Western  affairs  hke  the  cele- 
bration which  heiress  Gina  Janss,  the  singing  socialite 
and  daughter  of  my  friend,  Harold  Janss,  is  planning 
for  Christmas  Day.  Gina  is  giving  a  huge  jamboree 
and  barbecue  for  all  the  Western  stars  on  her  20,000 
acre  ranch  at  Hidden  Valley  and  all  the  sage-brush 
heroes  of  the  gun-totin'  melodramas  for  a  round-up 
which  will  feature  riding,  shooting,  and  bronco- 
bustin'  contests  by  the  cinema  experts,  all  to  be 
climaxed  by  an  outdoor  barbecue  and  hoe-down  to 
Western  music.  Isn't  that  a  novel  way  to  celebrate 
Christmas? 

There  wasn't  any  Santa  Claus,  but  there  were 


plenty  of  "kiddies"  at  the  recent  party  which  Ralph 
Edwards,  of  the  "Truth  and  Consequence"  show, 
gave  in  the  Sand  and  Pool  Club  of  the  Beverly  Hills 
Hotel.  Invitations  read  like  the  "call  sheet"  for  a 
big  studio,  giving  the  name  of  the  picture,  "Kid- 
capades."  the  location,  the  time  and  the  director. 
Each  guest  was  supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the 
cast  and  to  appear  in  some  kiddie  outfit — and  over 
300  of  them  did! 

If  you  don't  think  that  the  stars  like  to  play  like 
youngsters,  you  should 
have  seen  that  throng. 
Edgar  Bergen  came  dress- 
ed as  Charlie  McCarthy 
and  stalwart  Marshall 
Thompson  appeared  in  a 
ten-year-old's  cowboy  out- 
fit. Jimmy  Ritz  was  com- 
plete with  a  bear-skin  rug 
and  a  rattle,  while  Joe  E. 
Brown  waved  a  lolly-pop 
(Please  turn  to  page  71) 
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"It  just  proves,"  soys  the  distinguished 
social  leader,  "that  Hollywood  is  a  place 
where  you're  only  young — always!"  as  she 
takes  us  along  to 
gay  Yuletide  gatherings 
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Premieres  are  part  of  the  movie  social  scene,  and 
Mrs.  Wright  says  they're  fun,  particularly  opening  of 
Eagle  Lion's  "Red  Stallion,"  attended  by  Bob  Hope. 


Mrs.  Wright,  shown  on  facing  page  in  her  Beverly  Hills  home,  symbolizes  Society  with 
a  capital  S.  That's  why  she  can  tell  you  more  about  Hollywood's  social  side  than  any 
other  writer.  She  reveals,  for  example,  Joan  Bennett's  favorite  recipe  for  cocktail  nibblers. 


All  of  the  famous  Hollywood  animal  stars  attended 
premiere.  Above,  Margaret  O'Brien  with  Lassie.  Below, 
one  of  the  prettiest  guests,  lovely  starlet  Noreen  Nash. 


R.S.V.P.  Cobina 
Wright!  Ask  Cobina, 
she  knows — all  the 
fascinating  facts 
about  Hollywood 
society  and  famous 
guests.  As  an  added 
feature  of  ou.r 
exclusive  series, 
Mrs.  Wright  gra- 
ciously offers  to  an- 
swer questions  from 
readers  regarding 
the  screen  colony's 
festive  goings  on, 


Among  the  young  married  set,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Payne 
are  outstanding  for  good  looks  and  charm.  Among 
most  popular:  George  and  Dinah  Shore  Montgomery. 


Peggy  Cummins,  below,  attended  "Red  Stallion" 
premiere  just  before  leaving  for  her  native  England, 
where  she  will  co-star  in  a  film  with  Rex  Harrison. 


YOU'VE  probably  never  heard  of  Father  Christmas.  Neither 
had  I  until  I  met  Richard  Greene  and  Patricia  Medina. 
Father  Christmas  is  England's  quaint  tag  for  Santa  Claus, 
and  Richard  and  Patricia  are  still  fresh  enough  from  the  British 
Isles  to  refer  to  him  by  that  name. 

By  any  name  the  gentleman  with  the  whiskers  and  the  red 
coat  is  their  patron  saint.  "The  best  things  happen  to  us  on 
Christmas,"  claim  Dick  and  Pat.  "Even  our  marriage  was  direct- 
ly due  to  Father  Christmas." 

They  met  at  a  small  dinner  party  in  Denham,  movie  center 
of  England.  "I  was  there  on  leave,"  Dick  tells  it,  "making  'Un- 
published Story,'  a  propaganda  film.  When  I  got  to  the  party 
dinner  was  almost  over  and  most  of  the  guests  had  already 
paired  off.  The  only  two  disengaged  people  seemed  to  be  Pat 
and  myself,  so  I  introduced  myself  and  tried  to  catch  her  in- 
terest. No  use.  No  matter  what  I  said  she  snapped,  'That's 
rubbish.  Absolute  rubbish.' " 

Pat  rallies  to  her  own  defense.  "It  was  really  a  ghastly  even- 
ing. Everyone  there  was  in  the  picture  business,  and  all  seemed 
bent  on  settling  every  problem  of  the  industry  that  evening. 
Such  arguments!  Such  hysteria!  I  was  determined  to  stay  out 
of  the  free-for-all.  Then  Dick  came  along  and  insisted  on  talk- 
ing to  me.  I  did  my  best  to  discourage  him." 

"And  succeeded  admirably,"  teases  Dick.  "I  left  that  party 
hoping  I'd  never  meet  her  again." 

At  this  sad  point  Father  Christmas  took  a  hand.  A  charity 
dance  was  held  to  raise  money  for  Christmas  presents  for  hos- 
pitalized vets,  and  to  bring  Dick  and  Pat  together  again.  De- 
spite his  first  bad  impression  Dick  found  himself  irresistibly 
drawn  to  Pat  and  within  five  minutes  was  heard  accusing  her 
of  being  "downright  charming!" 

Having  rediscovered  one  another  they  decided  to  carry  on 
their  fascinating  research  at  dinner  the  following  evening.  This 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  Dick  proposed  during  the  main 
course  and  was  accepted  along  with  the  dessert!  ( 

"We  were  married  several  weeks  later  on  Christmas  Eve  of 
'41,"  says  Dick.  "Not  that  we  planned  it  that  way.  I  was  being 
transferred  and  it  all  went  off  with  a  rush." 

They  didn't  plan  it  that  way  but  Father  Christmas,  the  old 
matchmaker,  did.  In  this  case  you  can't  blame  him  for  taking 
pride  in  his  work.  A  handsomer,  more  compatible  pair  never 
hit  Hollywood.  Dick  hasn't  changed  much  since  he  tossed  over 
Hollywood  stardom  several  years  ago  to  fight  for  his  native 
England.  His  amiable  grin,  blue  eyes  and  curly  brown  hair  are 
happily  unaltered.  If  he's  matured  a  bit,  it's  all  for  the  best. 
At  any  rate  he  hasn't  lost  any  of  his  good-humored  zest  for 
hard  work,  as  anyone  who  toiled  with  (Please  turn  to  page  80) 


The  "Gorgeous  Greenes,"  as  this  handsome  British  couple  are 
called,  prepare  to  celebrate  their  first  Christmas  in  Hollywood. 
Their  marriage,  they  say  in  our  exclusive  story,  was  directly  due 
to  "Father  Christmas" — England's  quaint  tag  for  Santa  Claus. 
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HOLLAND:  We're  going  to  have  a 
chance  now  to  bat  around  a  really 
good  topic:  "Are  Men  Worse  Gos- 
sips Than  Women?"  So  let's  let  the  fur 
fly  and  be  on  our  argumentative  way. 

GLENN:  When  I  heard  about,  the 
topic,  I  thought  it  would  be  only  natural 
to  get  a  good  definition  of  a  gossip,  so  I 
looked  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary. 
And  guess  what  I  found?  It  said  a  gossip 


Was  "a  friend,  a  crony,  an  idle  tattler,  a 
godparent."  So  just  what  are  we  dis- 
cussing? I'd  like  to  get  in  this  pitch, 
though— speaking  of  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted definition,  I  don't  think  men  are 
gossips. 

MAUREEN:  I've  always  thought  of 
gossips  as  the  back-fence  type,  the  lace 
curtain  peekers  who  check  on  the  neigh- 
bors' movements  both  night  and  day  to 
get  tidbits  to  chin  about.  In  this  respect, 
I'm  sorry  to  admit  it,  but  I  think  women 
are  the  worst  gossips.  At  least,  they're 
the  most  malicious. 

BOB:  And  my  idea  of  a  gossip  is  one 
who  isn't  busy.  Which  just  about  takes 
in  everyone  at  one  time  or  another. 

IRENE :  A  gossip  is  nothing  but  a  tale- 
bearer, a  frustrated  person  who  loves  to 
delve  into  tale-wagging.  And,  as  Bob 
said,  all  humans  indulge  in  it  to  a  degree. 

SHIRLEY:  Everyone  does — unless  he 
just  doesn't  talk.  But  since  we're  trad- 
ing definitions,  mine  is:  "One  who  talks 
about  everything  that  doesn't  concern 
him." 

GLENN:  Forgetting  definitions  for  a 
moment,  my  idea  of  a  gossip  is  when 
women  talk  about  women.  When  men 
talk  about  women,  and  that's  one  of 
their  favorite  topics,  that's  nothing  but 
good  old  Americanism.  If  men  gossip  at 
all,  it's  mainly  about  sports  and  business. 


IRENE:  Women,  in  mixed  gatherings, 
do  gossip  more  than  men,  but  women 
don't  talk  more  than  men.  The  female 
of  the  species,  however,  will  get  on  a  sub- 
ject and  hang  on  to  it  like  a  puppy  with 
a  bone.  They'll  chew  away  until  the  sub- 
stance is  all  gone.  Men's  favorite  topic, 
I  believe,  in  disagreement  with  Glenn,  is 
politics.  They  really  go  to  town  on  that. 

BOB:  The  business  of  men  and 
women  gossiping  is  about  50-50.  There's 
the  powder-room  gossip  of  women  and 
the  steam-room  chit-chat  of  men.  Of 
course,  I'm  only  directly  informed  about 
what  the  boys  say.  The  powder-room 
routine  facts  come  from  my  wife,  Mary. 
As  for  wrhat  I  consider  a  man's  favorite 
subject,  I'd  say — women!  There  are,  of 
course,  other  subjects,  such  as  how  Joe  is 
doing  in  business — remarks  not  to  Joe's 
advantage,  incidentally — how  much  so- 
and-so  spends,  and  how  much  the  guy 
who  is  doing  the  talking  has  to  spend. 
Always,  in  the  latter  case,  the  gent  in- 
variably adds  a  few  thousands  to  his 
yearly  income  solely  to  impress  his  fellow 
males. 

MAUREEN:  I  don't  think  any  worn- 
New  closeups  of  Screenland's  Star  Advisers 
Board  show  Robert  Cummings,  at  left  above, 
Irene  Dunne,  at  far  left,  Glenn  Ford,  cen- 
ter, Shirley  Temple,  below,  and  Maureen 
O'Hara  at  right.  Read  their  frank  opinions 
on  this  month's  lively,  interesting  subject. 


BOARD  OF  ADVISERS: 
IRENE  DUNNE,  ROBERT  CUMMINGS, 
SHIRLEY  TEMPLE,  GLENN  FORD, 
MAUREEN  O'HARA 


MAUREEN  O'HARA. 
screen  bride  in  "The 
Foxes  of  Harrow"  in 
scene  from  the  20th 
Century-Fox  picture 
with  Rex  Harrison. 
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DISCUSSING  THE  QUESTIOI 

"Are  Men  Worse  Gossips  Than  Wo 

Forum  Conducted  by  Jack  Holland 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  QUESTION 
YOU  WANT  THESE  STARS  TO 
DISCUSS? 

If  you'd  like  to  have  your  screen  favorites' 
reactions  on  your  pet  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, here's  your  chance  to  add  their  opin- 
ions to  your  collection.  Screenland's  Star 
Advisers  will  select  the  most  interesting 
subject  which  you  send  them  and  give  it 
their  undivided  attention  next  month. 
Don't  delay,  get  your  questions  in  early. 


an  gossips  much  in  the  presence  of  men 
because  she  knows  a  man  will  look  down 
upon  her  as  a  cat.  Don't  forget,  women 
are  constantly  looking  for  men's  ap- 
proval. As  for  a  man's  favorite  topic,  I 
agree  with  Bob — it's  women! 

SHIRLEY:  Women  always  gossip 
more,  at  least  from  wnat  I've  heard. 
But  from  what  Jack  (my  husband,  Jack 
Agar)  has  told  me,  men  aren't  entirely 
innocent.  He  said  that  when  he  was  on 
location  in  Monument  Valley  for  the  pic- 
ture he  and  I  are  making,  ''War  Party," 
there  were  some  pretty  tall  tales  traded 
back  and  forth  among  the  men.  He's 
also  told  me    (Please  turn  to  -page  SI) 


ROBERT  CUMMINGS  embraces  the  lovely  Claui 
ette  Colbert  for  Triangle's  "Sleep,  My  Love 


IRENE  DUNNE,  "mama"  of  RKO's 
"I  Remember  Mama,"  studies  family 
budget  with  her  screen  children,  Bar- 
bara -Bel  Ceddes  and  Steven  Brown. 


GLENN  FORD,  military  man  of  Co- 
lumbia's Technicolor  saga  of  the  west, 
"The  Man  from  Colorado,"  plays 
love  scene  with  co-star  Ellen  Drew. 


SHIRLEY  TEMPLE,  with  popular  Rory  Calhoun, 
enacts  one  of  the  lighter  scenes  in  Warners' 
highly   dramatic   film,   "That   Hagen  Girl." 


/ts  a  Greaf  Z>/IY/br  Me 


As  a  Brooklyn  fan  wrote  Laraine,  "Gosh, 
our  Lippy  is  sure  in  luck!   From  now 

on  you're  ours,  right  along  with  Leo" 


WHEN  LARAINE  DAY  flew  to 
Mexico  to  divorce  Ray  Hendricks 
immediately  after  she  had  been 
granted  an  interlocutory  decree  by  a 
California  court,  and  then  married  Leo 
Durocher  a  few  hours  later,  she  knew 
that  she  was  risking  her  career.  She  was 
sorry  about  that.  But  Laraine  Day  has 
never  compromised.  When  she  has  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  decision,  she  has 
done  so  without  quibbling,  without  side- 
stepping issues,  without  jeopardizing  her 
own  high  sense  of  right. 

For  a  long  time  before  the  open  break 
came,  insiders  knew  that  there  was  seri- 
ous trouble  in  the  Hendricks  household. 
Friends  recognized  the  sad  fact  that  La- 


raine and  Ray  were  two  people  who  were 
mental  strangers;  they  should  never  have 
married  in  the  first  place.  But  marry 
they  had,  in  the  flush  of  a  headlong  ro- 
mance, and  then  each  had  settled  down 
to  try  to  make  the  union  a  successful 
one.  Sometimes,  however,  the  best  inten- 
tions of  two  people  result  in  nothing  but 
destruction.  It  is  like  trying  to  build  a 
house  with  dry  sticks  and  flint:  only  fire 
results. 

It  may  be  that,  because  of  her  adopted 
children,  Laraine  might  have  gone  on  in- 
definitely in  her  marriage  with  Ray 
Hendricks.  For  the  sake  of  a  nominally 
complete  home  life  she  would  have  en- 
dured the  tremendous  unhappiness  with 


which  she  lived,  day  in  and  day  out.  But 
— as  Fate  would  have  it — she  met  Leo 
Durocher.  He  was  everything  she  ad- 
mired: clean-living,  decisive,  two-fisted, 
fond  of  children,  and  courtly  in  the  man- 
ner of  really  rugged  men.  So  she  fell 
head  over  heels  in  love  with  him,  just  as 
he  had  with  her. 

A  number  of  alternatives  faced  them: 
Laraine  could  go  on  with  her  meaningless 
marriage,  viewing  the  love  of  her  life  as  a 
"ships  that  pass  in  the  night"  sort  of 
tragedy.  Or  she  could  take  her  courage 
into  her  two  hands,  tell  the  truth,  go 
through  the  legal  woes  and  enormous 
emotional  strain  imposed  by  a  complete 
change  in  one's  living  arrangements,  and 
run  the  risk  of  losing  her  enormous  fan 
following,  her  immaculate  reputation  (she 
has  always  been  above  reproach  in 
Hollywood),  and  perhaps  even  her  be- 
loved adopted  children. 

It  was  a    (Please  turn  to  page  66) 


Laraine  Day's  fans  applaud  her  courageous  stand  in  her  private  life  as  warmly 
as  they  applaud  her  fine  performances  in  pictures.  You'll  be  seeing  Laraine 
soon  in  RKO's  "Tycoon,"  in  which  she  co-stars  with  John  Wayne,  below. 


You  answer  appraising  eyes  with 
a  smile.  With  complete  composure : 
always  one  of  your  charms,  and  very 
personally  yours  wherever  you  are  .  .  . 
whatever  the  time  of  the  month.  Of 
course.  For  you're  so  confident  that 
no  one  will  know,  because  the  special 
flat  pressed  ends  of  Kotex  prevent 
revealing  outlines. 

Nor  will  you  know  one  moment's 
discomfort,  with  Kotex  to  befriend 
you  ...  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear 
it.  To  give  you  the  extra  protection 
of  an  exclusive  safety  center.  And 
to  offer  you  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
only  Kotex  provides,  with  Regular, 
Junior  and  Super  Kotex. 

Yes,  with  Kotex  for  your  ally  you 
can  meet  trying  moments,  assured.  As 
gaily  as  you  doff  your  mask,  you  can 
laugh  off  care  with  a  peace-of-mind 
that's  very  personally  yours. 

More  women  choose  Kotex* 
than  all  other  sanitary  napkins 


To  make  the  most  of  the  comfort  Kotex  gives,  you'll  want  a  new  Kotex  Belt — adjustable — snug  fitting — all-elastic. 


Roy  Rogers' 

Sentimental  Journey 


The  songs  of  Stephen  Foster  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  every  American's  heart, 
and  Roy  Rogers  is  no  exception.  When  Roy  was 
on  tour  with  his  Thrill  Circus,  he  and  the 

Sons  of  the  Pioneers  took  time  out  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  composer 


While  in  Kentucky,  Roy  and  the  Sons  of  the  Pioneers, 
featured  in  his  Thrill  Circus  as  they  are  in  all  of 
Roy's  movies,  made  it  a  point  to  visit  the  Foster 
Shrine  in  Barstown,  Kentucky,  which  stands  at  the 
place  where  Foster  was  inspired  to  write  his  immortal 
song,  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home."  Although  the  boys 
were  singing  "where  the  sun  shines  bright"  it  wasn't 
on  this  day.  Singin'  in  the  rain,  left,  are  Pat  Brady, 
Hugh  Farr,  Roy,  Karl  Farr,  Tim  Spencer,  Lloyd  Perry- 
man  and  Bob  Nolan — Bob  is  often  called  the 
"Stephen  Foster  of  the  West"  because  of  the  many 
Western  melodies  he  has  written  like  "Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds."  Then,  when  Roy  and  the  Pioneers 
reached  Pittsburgh,  birthplace  of  Foster,  they  visited 
both  the  Stephen  Foster  Home,  below,  and  the  Foster 
Memorial  on  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  campus. 
Top,  they  stop  to  see  the  statue  of  Foster  and  Old 
Ned.  Top  right,  the  boys  just  leaving  the  Gothic 
style  memorial  and,  far  right,  laying  a  wreath  on  the 
composer's  grave.  Roy  got  misty-eyed  when  he  played 
a  tune  on  the  piano  which  Foster  used  to  compose 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  his  beloved  melodies. 


'Dw't  Sank  Ok  Ifiom  JiucA 


Young,  beautiful  and  ambitious  Catherine  McLeod  knows  all  the  answers  to  the  question,  "How  can  I  succeed  in  pictures?" 
In  our  exclusive  article  she  gives  the  answers.  Above,  Catherine  in  her  latest  role,  which  calls  for  a  wide  range  of  emotions, 
in  Republic's  "The  Fabulous  Texan."   Realism  demands  complete  lack  of  glamor  in  some  scenes,  and  Cathy  obliges,  right. 


You've  got  to  be  a  good  trouper!  Cathy,  above,  clowns  on  set  be- 
tween scenes  with  Lynne,  her  hairdresser,  Jean,  wardrobe,  and  Dor- 
othy, script  gal.   Left,  with  Bill  Elliott,  "Fabulous  Texan"  co-star. 


•   Can  a  nice  girl  succeed  in  Hollywood? 
Successful  actress  honestly  answers  the 
question  most  often  asked  by  ambitious  youngsters 

BY  CATHERINE  McLEOD 


ALTHOUGH  I  have  appeared  in  three  pictures,  only,  to  date 
("I've  Always  Loved  You,"  "That's  My  Man,"  and  "The  Fabu- 
lous Texan,")  I  have  begun  to  receive  quite  a  bit  of  mail  from 
aspiring  actors  and  actresses  who  write  that  they  are  coming  to  Cal- 
ifornia to  try  for  what  they  call  "the  breaks,"  adding,  "your  success- 
ful career  was  started  right  there  in  Hollywood,  so  I  have  decided  that's 
the  place  to  be." 

This  terrifies  me!  Before  I  go  further,  I'd  like  to  point  out  that 
what  success  I've  had,  if  you  can  call  it  by  such  an  imposing  name 
yet,  has  not  been  due  to  my  luck,  or  my  presence  in  California,  but 
to  the  kindness,  patience  and  ability  of  those  around  me. 
,  Although  I  don't  believe  that  I  have  seen  this  fact  pointed  out  very 
often,  Hollywood  operates  almost  on  a  baseball  basis.  Ambition  and 
determination,  plus  the  attention  of  an  established  person,  will  win 
one  a  place  on  the  bush  league  teams.  Constant  work  resulting  in 
better  performance,  steadiness  under  pressure,  and  no  increase  in  head 
size,  gives  one  a  chance  on  a  major  league  team. 

Here  is  the  crucial  fact:  an  aspirant's  bush  league  experience  can 
be  obtained  in  many  cases  faster,  more  thoroughly,  and  with  fewer 
heartaches,  in  or  near  one's  own  home  town  than  in  Hollywood. 

At  an  intimate  dinner  party  one  evening  not  long  ago,  a  group  of 
us — inspired  by  the  observation  of  one  of  the  men  that  there  were 
more  beautiful  girls  in  Los  Angeles  than  he  had  ever  seen  before — 
wondered  out  loud  why  so  few  of  those  girls  (Please  turn  to  page  68) 

Whistle  on  your  way  to  work,  says  McLeod,  right.  Discuss  your  work  with 
other  players  like  Lee  Bonnell,  at  right  below,  who  also  studies  with  Re- 
public's drama  coach,  Eda  Edson.  Yep,  same  Lee  who's  Gail  Storm's 
husband.  Left  below,  Catherine  shares  scene  with  handsome  John  Carroll. 
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The  classic  loveliness  of  Del  Rio  is  a  legend  South  of  the  Border.  Those 
who  remember  her  as  a  Hollywood  star  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she  has 
never  retired — in  fact,  has  been  starring  in  Mexican  films.  Now,  she  is 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  U.S.  in  RKO's  new  drama  produced  by  John 
Ford,  "The  Fugitive,"  made  entirely  in  Mexico,  with  Henry  Fonda  opposite. 
Exclusive  pictures  show  Dolores  at  La  Escondida  (Hidden  Ranch),  her  estate 
in  the  Coyocacan  section  of  Mexico  City.  Upper  right,  note  portrait  of 
Del  Rio  by  Rose  Covarrubias,  artist-wife  of  the  noted  Miguel  Covarrubias. 


Photos  by  Alex  Kahle 


Jergens  gift  set  includes  lotion,  face  pow- 
der, cream  and  cologne  for  only  $1.** 


A  carton  of  Chesterfields,  holiday  wrapped, 
is  a  good  gift  for  the  fastidious  smoker. 


Woodbury  offers  Dry  Skin  Cream  and  Cold 
Cream  in  holiday  jars  at  $1.25  each.-* 


Ruth  Warrick  and  daughter  get  Honey- 
bugs.  Adult  slippers  $2.99,  child's  $2.79. 
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Revlon's  Wanderlust  set  contains  all  neces- 
sary manicure  implements  for  only  $3.50 


YOU  haven't  done  so  alreadv  and  want  to  avoid  a  bevv  of  Christmas 
worries,  you'd  better  get  started  on  that  Christmas  gift  list  of  yours  right 

now.  List  last  those  people  about  whom  you  are  in  doubt  and  perhaps 
something  will  crop  up  between  now  and  the  big  day  to  help  you  decide.  If 

one  person  in  question  is  a  boy  friend  whom  you  have  been  dating  casually 
for  only  a  short  time,  why  not  wrap  up  a  carton  of  cigarettes  or  two  and  hang 
them  on  the  tree,  just  in  case.  But  don't  give  him  your  gift  first,  because  that's 

not  good  taste.  Get  together  with  the  girls  in  your  crowd  and  decide 
whether  or  not  you'll  give  each  other  presents  and  be  sure  to  determine  how 
much  each  is  to  spend.  Or  have  a  grab  bag  —  that's  always  lots  of  fun. 

Don't  go  haywire  and  give  expensive  gifts  to  those  outside  your  family — 
nine  times  out  of  ten  your  good  intentions  will  only  cause  awkwardness  when 
the  recipient  of  your  gift  is  not  in  a  financial  position  to  treat  you  likewise. 
Enjoy  the  thrill  of  giving  by  sending  a  gift  or  two  to  someone  less  fortunate 
than  you  —  if  it  might  cause  embarrassment,  send  your  present  anonymously. 
Don't  give  gifts  to  short -time  acquaintances  unless  you  know  for  sure  they  are 
planning  to  honor  you  with  a  little  something,  for  unexpected  gifts  are 
rarely  welcome  and  here  again  they  cause  embarrassment.  Give  your  gifts  with 
the  idea  of  happiness  for  others  and  you  will  know  true  happiness  yourself. 


Evening  in  Paris  set  with  perfume,  cologne, 
foce  powder,  talcum,  rouge,  lipstick — $5.** 


add  20  per  cent  federal  tax. 


Bathasweet  at  $1.25 5  *  and  oarnasweei 
Soap  set  at  $1.50  make  excellent  gifting. 


FRED  ROBBINS 


A 


Lookie,  Joe!  Cookie 
nfo  from  gay  caballero 


^i$6t  o^i  t6e  Second 


Robhins!  Write  to  him — 
he'll  answer  the 

question  on  your  cranium 


By  Fred  Robbins 


Lena  Horne  drops  in  on  Fred  Robbins'  "1280  Club"  broadcast  to  compare 
warble  notes  with  the  popular  disk  jockey.  At  right,  Fred  sounds  his  "A"  for 
the  boys  of  Lecuona's  famous  Rhumba  Band  before  the  cameras  start  turning 
on  latest  Robbins  "Thrills  of  Music"  short  subject  for  Columbia  release. 


H 


YA,  Rose,  got  your  mistletoes?  You  better 
sew  up  those  toes,  or  Saint  Nick'll  have 


Chime  time!  And  the  kid  in  the  red  threads 
with  the  white  fluff  and  the  big  bag  is  booting 
Donder  and  Blitzen  home  once  more.  There's 
oodles  of  wax  in  that  knapsack,  Jack,  and  though 
the  cookies  Nick  has  for  you  are  too  big  for  that 
two  thread,  they're  just  perf  for  that  turntable 
you'll  find  (I  hope)  sitting  beside  it  under  that 
pine  all  wrapped  up  in  a  big  bow  come  Xmas 
early  bright.  One  sans  the  other  is  like  you  with- 
out your  Screenland.  So  lemme  tell  you  how  to 
break  it  in  right.  Alors! 

HEAVENLY! 

LES  BROWN:  "Sentimental  Rhapsody," 
"Jumpy  Stumpy."  Here's  how  to  treat  that  new 
cookie  pusher  (record  player)  rightly  and  polite- 
ly. And  your  ear,  too.  Give  it  a  taste  of  Les' 
freshest  one  with  the  soulful  tonsils  of  Eileen 
Wilson  on  the  "Rhapsody,"  based  on  a  theme 
from  "Street  Scene,"  the  show  that  was  so  great 
on  B'way  this  season.  Then,  flip!  And  you  get 
1  urchin',  urchin!  And  how  that  Brown  gang 
comes  on!  Like  Burt  Lancaster,  no  less.  S'named 
after  Les'  kid  brother  Stumpy,  who  breaks  it  up 
with  his  comedy  routines  in  the  band  and  plays 
fine  trombone  to  boot.  The  Kid  of  Renown,  in- 
cident, is  doing  phenom'  on  the  Bob  Hope  show. 
(Columbia) 

PEGGY  LEE:  Mrs.  Barbour,  the  wonderful 
lady  cat,  messin'  around  (Please  turn  to  page  X.3 ) 


r 


Doris  Day,  the  greatest  thing  to 
come  along  since  kissing,  they  say 
out  Hollywood  way,  is  now  the 
airy  canary  in  Michael  Curtiz'  pro- 
duction, "Romance  irt  High  C."  Be- 
fore movies  beckoned,  hep  listen- 
ers heard  her  on  Robbins'  airshow. 
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Hollywood  used  to  stop,  look  and  listen 
to  any  and  every  reactionary  opinion 
before  daring  to  touch  certain  subjects. 
Not  any  more!  Thanks  to  the  courage 
of  producers  like  Darryl  F.  Zanuck, 
Hollywood  now  faces  up  to  the  facts 
of  life  with  such  pictures  as  "Gentle- 
man's Agreement,"  With  Gregory  Peck 
and  Dorothy  McGuire  —  a  strong 
indictment  of  the  un-American  way 


Abbott  and  Costello  go  wild 
and  woolly  in  "The  Wist- 
ful Widow  of  Wagon  Gap" 

Lou  Costello,  as  a  Western  sheriff  in  U-l's 
new  comedy,  tames  wild  men  and  woos 
pretty  women  (such  as  Audrey  Young,  at 
right  below) — aided,  as  usual,  by  Bud  Abbott. 


William  Powell  plays  an  in- 
discreet senator  in  "Wash- 
ington Was  Never  Like  This" 

In  the  George  Kaufman-Nunnally  Johnson 
political  comedy,  William  Powell  plays  a 
senator  with  presidential  ambitions.  His 
campaign  includes  judging  a  beauty  contest. 


Love  that  voice!  Jimmy  Durante  listens  to  play- 
back of  song  he  sing's  in  'This  Time  for  Keeps." 


WANDA  Hendrix.  the  girl  Warners 
dropped  and  Paramount  "discov- 
ered," is  a  pretty  thrilled  little  lady. 
First  came  rave  notices  for  her  work  with 
Bing  Crosby  in  "Welcome  Stranger."  Fol- 
lowing the  preview  of  Robert  Montgom- 
ery's "Ride  the  Pink  Horse,"  a  wire  came 
from  Orson  Welles,  who  doesn't  even  know 
Wanda.  He  expressed  enthusiasm  for  her 
talent  and  called  it  a  "great  credit  to  the 
industry."  Last  and  far  from  least,  there's 
that  romance  with  war  hero,  Audie 
Murphy.  Watch  for  Audie  in  his  first 
picture,  Paramount's  "Long  Grey  Line," 
starring  Alan  Ladd. 

TEN  years  ago,  when  his  MGM  bosses 
tried  to  dissuade  Bob  Taylor  from 
marrying  Barbara  Stanwyck,  she 
vowed  she'd  never  set  foot  on  their  lot. 
While  they  liked  her,  they  still  felt  their 
number  one  heart  throb  should  remain  a 
bachelor.  Well,  Barbara  has  come  a  long 
way,  personally  and  professionally.  When 
they  wanted  her  to  co-star  with  Van 
Heflin  in  "B.  F.'s  Daughter"  the  part  was 
too  good  to  sacrifice  because  of  an  out- 
dated grudge.  As  a  gag,  Bob  Taylor  ac- 
tually had  a  red  carpet  rolled  out  in  front 
of  his  wife's  dressing-room  door,  the  day 
she  started  the  picture. 

BURT  Lancaster  will  become  a  father 
about  the  time  he  becomes  a  "son" 
—  Edward  G.  Robinson's  son  in 
Universal-International's  "All  My  Sons." 
When  they  were  casting  this  coveted 
role,  an  agent  suggested  Arthur  Ken- 
nedy, who  created  it  in  New  York  and 
was  so  good  on  the  screen  in  "Boomerang." 
He  was  in  Hollywood  and  available.  "Not 
the  type,"  was  the  answer. 

TIME  marches  on.  There  are  two  new 
employees  on  the  Warner  lot.  William 
Powell,  Jr.,  is  now  working  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Story  Department.  And 


Debonair  Durante  shows  two  pretty  swimmers 
of  "This  Time  for  Keeps"  the  fine  art  of  primp- 
ing. Below,  Lauritz  Melchior  piggy-backs  Dun- 
can Richardson  to  the  set.  Both  enjoyed  the  ride. 


the  young  son  of  Karen  Morley  and  Direc- 
tor Charles  Vidor  (who  was  also  divorced 
by  Evelyn  Keyes  and  is  now  married  to 
the  former  wife  of  Mervyn  Leroy)  is  a 
messenger  in  the  front  office.  Seems  like 
yesterday  that  they  were  posing  for  baby 
pictures ! 

MANY  were  tested,  but  Jim  Davis 
(a  former  oil  truck  driver  discov- 
ered and  finally  dropped  by  MGM) 
won  the  lead  opposite  Bette  Davis  in 
"Winter  Meeting."  Jim,  who  was  down 
to  his  last  cent,  naturally  thought  Bette 
would  want  him  to  change  his  name,  "It's 
done  all  right  for  me,"  she  told  him.  "Why 
don't  you  keep  it  and  try  your  luck?" 
That's  just  what  Jim's  doing. 

IT'S  all  over  but  the  necessary  year  of 
waiting.  That  divorce  of  Greer  Garson 
from  Richard  Ney,  we  mean.  The  day 
it  happened,  Greer  asked  MGM  to  please 
rush  production  on  "Speak  to  Me  of 
Love,"  the  new  name  for  the  old  "Nutmeg 
Tree."  Greer  wants  to  keep  very  busy. 
And  she  certainly  was  busy  talking  the 
night  she  dined  at  the  Chanteclair  with 
George  Sanders,  and,  several  nights  later, 
with  attorney  Greg  Bautzer. 


MANY  manufacturers  have  made  fab- 
ulous offers  to  Shirley  Temple  to 
pose  in  their  maternity  models. 
But  "That  Hagen  Girl"  is  finished  and 
Shirley  has  temporarily  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  The  little  cottage  in  her  back- 
yard is  being  converted  into  a  nursery. 
Shirley's  fabulous  doll  collection  goes  to 
her  own  daughter  (she  hopes)  when  she 
is  old  enough  to  appreciate  it. 

DAN  Dailey's  such  a  regular  guy,  the 
gang  on  the  "Flaming  Age"  set 
fondly  refer  to  him  as  "Dangerous 
Dan."  Did  you  know  it  was  Dan  who 
broke  in  Van  Johnson  as  a  dancer  in  the 
Roxy  chorus?  And  Gene  Kelly  and  Dan 
were  chorus  boys  in  a  Mary  Martin  mu- 
sical. Now  they're  all  big  stars  in  Holly- 
wood. Believe  it  or  not,  Dan  Dailey,  who 
was  six  when  he  started  in  show  business, 
still  has  the  same  agent. 

JUDY  Garland  has  a  new  singing  part- 
ner in  "Easter  Parade."  It's  Peter 
Lawford,  and  he'll  have  two  songs 
especially  written  for  him  by  Irving  Ber- 


lin. Just  to  show  you  there's  no  jealousy 
between  crooners,  Frank  Sinatra's  offered 
to  teach  Pete  a  trick  or  two. 

AT  FIRST  Van  Johnson  wasn't  too 
J-K  happy  when  MGM  sent  him  out  to 
make  personal  appearances  with 
"Romance  of  Rosy  Ridge."  But  he  came 
back  beaming  with  appreciation.  His  fans 
literally  showered  him  with  gifts  for  his 
expected  baby.  Van  wrote  every  single 
person  a  "thank  you"  letter.  More  than 
any  star  we  know.  Van  is  sincerely  grate- 
ful to  those  who  have  so  loyally  supported 
him. 

DON'T  be  surprised  if  Angela  Lans- 
bury  and  Peter  Shaw  announce 
their  engagement.  They're  wearing 
twin  "friendship"  rings,  but  we  happen 
to  know  it's  quite  serious.  Angela  goes 
into  "State  of  the  Union,"  while  Peter  is 
making  extensive  tests  for  Hal  Wallis. 
The  minute  both  are  legally  free,  we  pre- 
dict there  will  be  news  in  the  rice  and  old 
shoes  department. 


Current  man-of-the-moment  on  the  Hollywood 
scene  is  Burt  Lancaster,  above  and  at  right, 
with  Kristine  Miller,  who  made  her  debut  re- 
cently in  Hal  Wallis'  picture  "Desert  Fury." 

WHEN  Ann  Sothern  sang  "April 
Showers"  for  the  picture  by  the 
same  name,  that  did  it!  Warner 
Bros,  called  up  MGM,  who  had  loaned 
the  star,  and  asked  to  buy  her  contract. 
The  offer  was  refused.  Ann  will  soon 
sparkle  in  the  super-sophisticated  kind  of 
comedy  made  famous  by  Gertrude  Law- 
rence. Certainly  no  one  is  better  equipped 
to  handle  it. " 


JUST  wait  until  you  Flynn  fans  get  a 
glimpse  of  Errol  in  those  tights  and 
the  fabulous  costumes  he  wears  in 
"Don  Juan."  The  picture's  being  made 
in  Technicolor  and  he  leaps  romantically 
from  balcony  to  balcony.  Despite  publi- 
city, it's  our  guess  that  Nora  Eddington 
won't  make  her  debut  in  this  one.  Wisely, 
she's  always  preferred  the  real  life  role  of 
the  lady  who  "wins"  hjm. 

INSIDERS  agree  that  George  Mont- 
gomery was  right  to  refuse  that  lim- 
ited role  in  "Ballad  of  Furnace  Creek." 
George  said  he  preferred  to  be  free  of  his 
contract  rather  than  play  the  part.  Before 
nightfall  he  was  free  and  off  the  lot.  With 
Dinah  Shore  Montgomery's  baby  due 
around  Christmas  and  two  offers  from 
other  studios,  George  is  very  happy  about 
his  future. 


HOLLYWOOD'S  great  heart  respond- 
ed when  the  Harold  Lloyds  donated 
their  huge  estate  for  a  fashion  auc- 
tion. The  proceeds  went  toward  the  school 
fund  for  visually  handicapped  children. 
Bidders  went  wild  when  Esther  Williams 
offered  to  strip  the  lovely  Adrian  gown 
she  was  modelling.  And  strip  she  did,  re- 
vealing that  sensational  figure  in  a  scanty 
gold  knit  bathing  suit.  Ted  Briskin  in- 
stantly bought  the  suit  for  Betty  Hutton. 
Esther  promised  immediate  delivery  — 
after  the  fashion  show. 


Burt  Lancaster  goes  into  a  super  sulk  when 
Kirk  Douglas  takes  Lizabeth  Scott  away  from 
him  on  the  "I  Walk  Alone"  set  for  the  most  un- 
usuol  informal  shot  of  the  month.  It's  all  in  fun! 


iirt  Lancaster  carries  his  kidding  mood  to 
in  the  Paramount  commissary,  center 
with  Kirk  Douglas.  Above,  Burt  and  Kirk,  an- 
other man-in-demand  these  days,  talk  over  a 
forthcoming,  serious  scene  for  "I  Walk  Alone." 


co-starring  in 
"ROAD  TO  RIO* 
A  Paramount  Picture 


Highlight  your  natural  soft  beauty 

Let  the  lustre  and  moonlight  glow  of  a  strand  of  Deltab  simulated  pearls 
add  that  sought-after  touch  of  glamour  to  your  decollete.  Its  close  re- 
semblance to  precious  Oriental  pearls  will  make  your  Deltab  necklace  a 
luxurious  adornment  for  every  costume,  daytime  or  night.  Necklace  from 
$3.00,  earrings  to  match. 


L.  HELLER  AND  SON,  INC. 
FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


MCM's  "Song  of  Love,"  directed  by  Clarence  Brown,  marks  the  most  dignified  and  dramatic 
use  of  great  music  that  Hollywood  has  so  far  achieved.  The  great  composers,  Schumann  and 
Johannes  Brahms,  are  presented  not  as  eccentric  geniuses,  but  as  men  of  warm  human  quali- 
ties; while  the  gifted  Clara  Schumann,  beloved  by  both,  becomes  a  creature  of  nobility  and 
grace.  Their  music  comes  down  through  the  years  from  the  .    screen,  clear,  and 

true,  to  make  us  grateful,  again,  for  that  modern  miracle,  the  ^l-*    motion  picture. 


Rare  treat  for  music 
loVers  is  *Ws  remote  | 
dromo  based  on  the  M 

•    i«we  of  Clara 
historic  love  «  f 

a„d  Robert  Schumann.  | 
portrayed  with  fi«e 
Ski«  and  sympathy 
by  Katharine 
Hepburn  and 
Paul  Henreid 


Katharine  Hepburn  as  the  pianist  and 
wife  of  the  composer,  Schumann,  has 
her  strongest  role  in  years,  plays  it 
to  perfection.  Paul  Henreid,  above, 
as  her  husband,  Robert;  Robert 
Walker,  far  left,  as  the  devoted 
Johannes  Brahms;  Henry  Daniell,  in 
scene  at  left,  as  Liszt — artists  all. 
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SCREEN  ledy 


★    By  ALMA  TALLEY  * 


FIRE,  FIRE! 

In  the  paragraphs  below  is  a  little  story  about  a  fire,  in  which  several  screen  stars 
almost  get  mentioned.  Almost!  There's  a  trick  to  it!  Fifteen  of  the  words  used  are 
the  last  names  of  well-known  players  with  the  first  letter  of  each  name  missing.  For 
instance,  the  word  ADD  is  LADD  with  the  L  omitted.  How  many  of  the  fifteen  can 
you  find? 

* 

A  large  excited  crowd  followed  the  firemen  to  a  house  that  was  on  fire.  Suddenly, 
to  add  to  the  confusion,  a  man  appeared  in  the  arch  of  the  burning  doorway,  waving 
his  arms  and  gesticulating.  He  began  to  rant  incoherently,  throwing  rice  and  mut- 
tering, "Amour,  Amour,"  so  that  all  eyes  turned  to  watch  him.  They  heard  him  aver 
that  he  would  be  able  to  stop  the  fire  by  making  it  rain  right  away. 

One  of  the  fireman  rushed  to  rescue  him,  shouting  in  a  loud  tone,  "He's  nuts!" 
One  of  those  crazy  ones  who  start  fires.  There  was  great  excitement  as  the  man  was 
turned  over  to  police  who  locked  him  up  on  suspicion  of  arson. 


THE  BEGINNING  OR  THE  END 

Some  names  of  well-known  movie  players  begin  with  the  same  letter  combina- 
tions with  which  others  end.  Below  are  the  last  names  of  ten  players  familiar  to  you 
all.  Can  you  think  of  other  names — using  two  or  more  letters  at  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  each  name  which  end  or  begin  another  name?  Sometimes  you  get  a  triple 
play.  For  example:  GarBO — BOgart — ARThur. 

* 


1. 

Scott   

6. 

Neagle 

2. 

Reagan   

7. 

Andrews 

3. 

Bacall   

8. 

Hutton 

4. 

Lorre   

9. 

Nolan 

5. 

Raines   

10. 

Day 

ALL  IN  QUOTES 

All  of  the  lines  given  below  are  well-known  quotations  from  literature.  The  blank 
word  in  each  case  can  be  filled  out  with  the  name  of  a  film  player  which  completes 
the  quotation.  How  many  do  you  know? 

* 

1.   springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

2.  And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  in  June? 


3.   on!  on!  All  hearts  resolved. 

4.  Though  the  -  •  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  gind  exceeding  small. 

.5.    Oh,  wad  some  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us. 
6.    In  the  spring  a  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love. 

Answers  on  page  81 


SCREENLAND 


Lana  Turner  Tells  Her 
Glamor  Secrets 

Continued  from  page  22 

worry  over  girls  who  ask  a  man's  advice 
on  what  to  do.  There  is  no  greater  bach- 
elor bait  in  the  world  than  a  lovely  girl 
in  distress.  It  never  occurs  to  a  man  that 
such  a  creature  could  possibly  get  along 
without  a  man  to  help  her. 

Most  girls  get  detailed  instruction  on 
how  to  play  games  like  badminton  or 
tennis,  how  to  swim,  even  how  to  play 
cards — not  from  other  girls — but  by 
some  male  who  wants  to  be  of  service. 
The  girl  who  says  she  can  learn  by  her- 
self will  learn  by  herself  all  right,  but 
it  won't  be  half  as  much  fun!  Not  that 
she  should  be  a  clinging  vine,  for  the 
clinging  vine  went  out  with  the  Civil 
War,  but  there  should  be  a  flavor  of 
dependence  about  her  rather  than  in- 
dependence. 

Even  in  business,  the  feminine  ap- 
proach is  dynamite.  A  secretary  can  be 
the  soul  of  efficiency  and  still  defer  to 
masculine  viewpoints.  She  can  keep  her 
voice  low  and  modulated,  her  clothes  in 
alluring  good  taste.  She  can  be  steady 
and  sure,  literally  her  boss'  right  hand. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  she  can  be  so 
utterly  charming  as  to  gain  her  business 
points  right  down  the  line.  With  logic, 
tact,  diplomacy,  admiration,  subtlety,  a 
woman  office  manager — for  instance — 
can  influence  her  employer  to  her  way 
of  thinking  without  ever  once  pound- 
ing, nagging  or  hammering  at  him.  For 
every  man  likes  to  be  admired  by  a 
charming  woman.  And  there  is  no  age 
limit  on  charm.  It's  as  effective  at  60  as 
at  16. 

At  home,  although  the  little  wife  does 
wifely  chores  such  as  cooking,  cleaning, 
mending,  washing,  and  so  on,  who  carries 
out  the  garbage?  asks  Lana.  Who  cleans 
the  incinerator,  chops  the  wood  for  the 
fireplace,  lifts  the  furniture,  mows  the 
lawn  and  often  even  scrubs  the  floor? 


It's  the  husband  who's  married  to  a 
feminine  wife.  The  degree  of  a  wife's 
self-sufficiency  determines  the  degree  of 
help  she  gets  from  her  husband  around 
the  house.  And  if  you  think  this  is  im- 
posing on  men,  remember  it  isn't.  They 
like  to  be  the  stronger  sex.  The  more 
they  can  prove  this,  the  happier  they 
are. 

You  can  be  feminine  without  being 
glamorous  and  alluring.  Still,  why  not 
run  the  gamut?  Why  not  be  glamourous 
as  well?  Glamor  is  the  frosting  on  the 
cake.  "Don't  sell  it  short,"  says  Lana, 
who  ought  to  know.  But  to  glamor,  there 
are  tricks.  "First  of  all,"  she  says,  hon- 
estly, "superficially  it's  a  matter  of  that 
last  look.  You  know?  Instead  of  dashing 
out  the  door  half  thrown  together,  take 
an  extra  five  minutes  to  make  sure  every 
wisp  of  hair  is  in  place,  that  you  have  a 
shining  immaculate  look,  that  your  make- 
up is  just  exactly  right,  that  your  clothes 
are  correct  for  the  occasion.  Many  top 
fashion  models,  whose  photographs  you 
see  every  day,  aren't  beautiful,  but  they 


are  glamorous.  It's  because  of  their  abso- 
lutely faultless  grooming.  Sloppily  thrown 
together,  they  wouldn't  have  that  won- 
derful look  of  poise,  chic,  and  charm. 

"I  think  a  feeling  for  simplicity  of 
dress  enhances  your  glamor,"  says  Lana. 
"Don't  wear  flowered  prints  with  flow- 
ered hats.  Don't  wear  an  abundance  of 
gewgaws  and  jewelry.  I  defy  any  woman 
to  put  on  an  exquisitely  cut  black  suit  or 
dress,  a  bewitchingly  feminine  black  hat, 
pearls  at  the  throat,  and  simple  pearl  ear- 
rings, high-heeled  black  pumps — and  not 
have  the  appearance  of  glamor.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  are  a  wild  conglomera- 
tion of  color,  you'll  look  like  a  three-ring 
circus.  The  loveliest  face  in  the  world 
won't  help. 

"In  manner,  you  should  be  a  little 
helpless,  as  I  said  before.  Men  always 
want  to  do  something  for  a  girl  who 
doesn't  look  too  grimly  efficient.  In  man- 
ner or  dress,  it's  a  wonderful  thing  not  to 
be  too  severe.  To  illustrate:  I  think  the 
day  of  very  mannish  suits  for  women  is 
gone.  It's  gone  because  the  men  got  so 

William  Powell,  at  left,  takes  his  family,  Wil- 
liam, jr.,  and  wife  Diana,  to  see  "Life  with  Fa- 
ther." Below,  the  Robert  Huttons  huddle  with 
jimmy  Lydon,  juvenile  star  of  film,  and  his  wife. 


sick  of  them  during  the  war.  You  can 
have  a  tailored  suit  that  still  doesn't  look 
like  a  replica  of  your  kid  brother's.  A 
peplum,  a  soft  collar,  a  nipped-in  waist. 
All  these  things  show  men  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  you  are  feminine. 

"Too  many  people  think  glamor  means 
a  lot  of  makeup.  Thick  eyelash  goo  and 
lipstick.  That  isn't  glamor  at  all.  Be- 
cause nothing  garish  is  glamorous.  Glam- 
or isn't  anything  that  is  obvious,  such 
as  slinky  clothes,  low-cut  dresses,  exotic 
hairdo's.  Glamor  is  simply  being  aware 
that  you  are  a  woman  and  using  that 
awareness  in  everything  you  do.  This 
means  careful  grooming,  because  femi- 
ninity and  daintiness  go  hand  in  hand. 
It  means  subtlety  of  dress,  because  bad 
taste  and  cheapness  are  synonymous.  It 
means'  a  flair  for  the  dramatic:  one 
bright  clip,  one  stunning  scarf,  to  accent 
a  plain  ensemble.  But,  most  of  all,  it 
means  something  deeper  than  all  this. 

"For  all  of  us  know  you  can  only  do 
so  much  with  makeup  or  clothes.  But 
any  girl,  no  matter  what  her  external  ap- 
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pcarance,  can  bring  out  something  from 
her  inner  self.  Perhaps  it's  graciousness. 
or  a  smile,  or  sympathy.  You -see,  glam- 
or is  knowing  you  are  female  and  being 
proud  of  it. 

"Womankind  has  always  interpreted 
life  for  the  whole  world  in  the  role  of 
mother,  daughter,  wife,  sweetheart.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean?  She  is  always 
explaining  life.  Through  her  eyes  and  her 
viewpoints,  she  is  a  great  influence  on  the 
people  around  her.  She  has  grave  respon- 
sibility. And  because  of  this,  being  a 
woman  can  be  a  proud,  satisfying  thing." 

Most  girls,  believes  Lana,  are  inspired 
to  be  something  beyond  themselves  dur- 
ing courtship.  They  encourage  their  men, 
admire  them,  offer  them  consolation, 
sympathy,  kindness,  gentleness.  During 
this  period,  girls  spend  hours  dressing  for 
dates.  They  buy  intriguing  clothes,  add 
that  extra  touch  of  perfume.  They  are 
immaculately  clean;  their  hair  is  sleek 
and  shining.  They  add  that  added  lure — 
such  as  a  flower  in  their  hair.  They  wear 


Sydney  Greenstreet  attends  premiere  in  all 
his  rotundity,  at  right,  with  Mrs.  Pearl  Har- 
rison. Below,  Ceraldine  Brooks,  bright  star- 
let at  Warners,  is  escorted  by  Stanley  Rubin. 


the  most  becoming  colors.  They  pick  the 
most  feminine  and  intriguing  clothes. 
All  during  courtship,  the  girl  is  uncon- 
sciously the  perfect  woman.  She  uncon- 
sciously knows  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
say  to  make  her  man  feel  happy  and  be- 
loved. 

"The  great  tragedy  is  that  this  feeling 
is  completely  unconscious.  Girls  don't 
realize  exactly  why  they  are  doing  all 
these  things.  It  is  born  of  the  urgency  of 
courtship.  After  marriage,  this  urgency 
dissolves.  Wives  sometimes  forget  to  be 
intriguing,  feminine,  glamourous.  They 
even  forget,  sometimes,  to  be  kind.  Most 
of  all,  they  become  intensely  practical. 
Dollars  and  cents  practical.  The  rosy 
aura  is  gone,  and  with  it — femininity. 

"This  is  again  the  result  of  a  natural 
cycle.  For  deep  in  woman's  beginnings 
is  the  knowledge  that  she  is  the  bearer  of 
children.  With  such  a  destiny,  security 
becomes  the  keynote  of  her  existence. 
For  her  unborn  children,  woman — as 
such — is  protective.  Dollars  and  cents  is 


the  modern  translation  of  that  security. 

"But  today  is  a  modern  world.  Often, 
to  keep  the  dollars  and  cents  security,  a 
woman  must  also  keep  her  man.  And  she 
does  it  only  by  making  him  know  that, 
to  her,  he  is  the  most  wonderful  man  in 
the  world.  She  does  this  always — by 
wearing  the  dress  he  likes,  by  thinking 
enough  of  him  to  be  pretty  and  inviting 
when  he  comes  home  at  night,  by  being 
a  supplement  to  him  in  every  part  of 
their  life  together. 

"It's  this  way,"  sums  up  Lana,  with 
honesty  and  conviction,  "being  complete- 
ly feminine  is  something  that  is  woven 
into  the  very  fabric  of  you.  Without 
femininity,  you  are  only  half  a  woman. 
With  it,  you  are  complete.  With  a  knowl- 
edge of  it,  this  world  is  a  woman's  world 
— and  pretty  wonderful!" 

We  sat  there  on  the  set  of  "Green 
Dolphin  Street,"  where  Lana  had  been 
called  back  for  re-takes,  and  I  saw  that 
with  everyone  who  approached  her  she 
had  a  wonderful  spirit  of  comaraderie. 


Still,  beneath  it  all,  sex  appeal  was  slum- 
bering. That  sex  appeal  was  something 
you  could  define.  It  was  femininity. 

I  was  quiet,  digestingthis.  I  thought 
about  the  way  men  had  gone  quite  mad 
about  her  when  she  visited  South  Amer- 
ica. I  remembered  the  avalanche  of  pub- 
licity when  she  first  started  dating  Tyrone 
Power.  I  reflected  that  although  the  eyes 
of  the  world  have  been  on  Lana  since  she 
signed  with  Metro  when  she  was. sixteen, 
this  adulation  hasn't  made  her  conceited 
or  self -centered.  I  wondered  why  she 
hadn't  become  spoiled  and  vain.  And  I 
wondered,  too,  if  there  were  times  when 
she  resented  the  spotlight  of  fame. 

You  see,  glamor  can  have  its  pin 
pricks,  too.  For  glamor  is  copy.  When- 
ever Lana  has  a  new  romance,  takes  a 
trip,  starts  a  picture,  appears  at  a  pre- 
miere— it's  news,  just  as  with  all  legen- 
dary figures '  of  the  theater  and  show 
business.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Anna  Held, 
Lillian  Russell  all  had  the  public  avidly 
interested  in  every  detail  of  their  lives. 
They  set  fashions  in  dress,  in  perfumes, 
in  manners.  They  were  idolized  and 
idealized.  This  doesn't  happen  to  every 
great  star.  It  happens  only  to  those 
whose  glamor  and  color  have  caught  the 
public  fancy. 

Occasionally,  this  white  heat  of  adula- 
tion can  backfire.  I  wondered  if  such 
had  been  the  case  with  Lana,  whose 
goldfish  bowl  existence  must  sometimes 
intrude  too  much  on  her  privacy.  Maybe 
there  are  times  when  she'd  like  to  go 
shopping  in  a  slack  suit  and  scuffed  san- 
dals, with  hair  flying — and  to  heck  with 
glamor.  Maybe  she  would  like  to  go  out 
with  a  favorite  boy  friend  just  once  and 
not  have  it  reported  on  and  speculated 
about  by  the  gossip  columnists.  What 
did  it  feel  like  to  be  so  glamorous  that 
the  public  was  even  intrigued  with  what 
you  ate  for  breakfast?  I  decided  to  ask. 

Lana  grinned.  "I  wasn't  aware  I  had 
glamor,"  she  answered.  "I  thought  it 
was  all  publicity." 

Lana,  are  you  kidding? 
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My  Brother  Jim 

Continued  from  page  29 


pletely.  I  couldn't  stop  giggling.  Ever 
since  I  can  remember,  Jim  has  been 
dancing.  He  even  executes  dance  steps 
when  he  talks.  He  can't  stand  still. 

Because  I  graduated  from  high  school 
quite  young  (at  14%)  Jim  always  felt 
that  I  was  paying  too  much  attention  to 
my  intellectual  development,  and  that  I 
ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  keeping 
fit.  He  finally  talked  me  into  taking  a 
few  lessons  at  Mike's,  the  professional 
dancers'  Arthur  Murray  of  his  day.  Jim 
himself  had  once  taught  acrobatic  and 
tap  dancing  at  Mike's.  Jim  also  once 
ran  a  school  of  the  ballet  at  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.  When  we  appeared  in  our 
first  picture  together,  "Yankee  Doodle 
Dandy,"  Jim  and  I  both  danced.  So  he 
can't  dance,  huh? 

Even  when  I  was  just  a  child,  Jim  al- 
ways treated  me  as  an  equal.  He  never 
brushed  my  opinions  aside.  He  always 
tried  to  help  me  and  stood  up  for  me  if 
he  thought  there  was  justice  on  my  side. 
He  was  never  dictatorial  with  me.  When 
I  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage  (and  I  be- 
gan thinking  about  it  and  wanting  just 
that  when  I  was  eleven)  Jim  didn't  ob- 
ject or  try  to  talk  me  out  of  it.  Jim's 
ideas  on  people's  ambitions  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  favorite  couplet: 

"We  are  what  we  needs  must  be 
By  reason  of  our  chemistry." 

Jim  writes  very  clever  verse.  He  used 
to  write  things  for  me,  including  them  in 
letters.  I  remember  he  wrote  one  poem 
about  a  ghost,  starting,  "Sweet  haunt,  I 
hear  the  clatter  of  your  chains"  and  end- 
ing, "Why  must  you  remain  a  ghost?" 
For  his  own  two  youngsters,  he  wrote 
"Podap,"  a  poem  about  a  little  elf  who 
in  his  own  way  was  a  Paul  Bunyan 
among  elves — a  mighty  mitet 

Jim  is  keenly  interested  in  poetry,  and 


particularly  likes  poets  of  the  Keats- 
Shelley  type.  Once,  when  I  had  to  recite 
a  poem  at  an  Intercollegiate  Poetry 
Meeting,  Jim  carefully  went  over  all  the 
material  from  which  I  could  choose  and 
helped  me  select  the  poem  I  recited.  He 
picked  a  satirical  poem,  a  sort  of  parody 
on  poets  like  Lovelace  and  Suckling.  Jim 
was  on  his  vacation  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard at  the  time,  and  you  might  imagine 
that  he  would  find  better  things  to  do 
with  his  time  than  culling  from  a  book 
of  poetry.  But  he  knew  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  poem  meant  a  lot  to 
me,  so  he  put  himself  out  to  help  me 
choose  one. 

In  addition  to  writing  poetry,  Jim  does 
clever,  wonderful  and  devastating  cari- 
catures. He  is  particularly  good  at  draw- 
ing caricatures  of  people  as  they  look 
from  behind.  He  gets  their  postures  and 
attitudes  down  perfectly,  so  you  can"  al- 
most tell  what  they  are  thinking.  Jim 
always  decorates  his  letters  with  draw- 
ings and  caricatures.  Although  the  cari- 
catures are  incisive,  no  one  minds  them, 
for  they  are  kindly. 

Jim  is  kind.  He  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  most  of  the  characters  he  has  played 
on  the  screen.  Usually  they  are  brash, 
cocky,  arrogant,  fighting  Irishmen.  It 
may  sound  corny  to  say  so,  but  it  is  true 
that  Jim  is  so  tender-hearted  he  won't 
step  on  a  bug  or  pull  up  a  bush.  Jim 
once  had  a  cottage  at  Free  Acres,  Scotch 
Plains,  New  Jersey.  He  fell  in  love  with- 
the  place  because  it  was  buried  deep  in 
the  woods.  There  were  so  many  trees 
around  the  cottage  that  friends  had  a 
hard  time  finding  the  place"  and  plough- 
ing their  way  through  the  dense  under- 
brush. Neighbors  and  friends  suggested 
that  he  clear  it,  but  he  wouldn't  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  He  wouldn't  permit  any- 


one to  cut  down  one  sapling.  One  day  a 
group  of  nature  cultists  began  chopping 
down  trees  and  brush  to  make  a  fire.  In- 
dignantly Jim  confronted  them  and  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  chopping  down 
trees?  Do  you  call  that  being  friends  of 
nature?" 

Jimmy's  home  was  so  overgrown  no 
sun  penetrated,  and  the  place  grew  very 
damp.  But  Jim  remained  stubborn  about 
his  trees.  Nature  is  personal  and  alive  to 
Jim. 

When  he  owned  a  place  at  Martha's 
Vineyard,  he  planted  1000  young  fir  trees 
there  and  knew  where  each  was  planted. 
He  would  proudly  point  out  the  spots  to 
friends.  But  one  summer  visitors  came 
and  tore  up  many  of  the  trees.  None  of 
the  people  living  regularly  at  the  Vine- 
yard would  have  done  that,  for  they 
knew  how  Jim  felt  about  his  trees,  but 
these  outsiders  didn't  know  or  care. 
Shortly  afterwards  Jim  sold  his  place  at 
Martha's  Vineyard.  If  vandals  had  come 
in  and  stolen  his  silver  or  his  most  pre- 
cious furniture,  he  would  not  have  felt 
nearly  so  injured. 

Recently  he  planted  Japanese  kudzus 
in  Coldwater  Canyon.  Although  he  em- 
ploys a  gardener,  he  planted  each  kudzu 


Britain's  new  favorite,  David  Farrar,  shares  a  dramatic  scene  from  "Frieda"  with  Mai  Zetterling. 


David  Farrar,  star  of  "Black  Narcissus"  and 
"Frieda,"  now  winning  the  acclaim  of  an  average 
of  2000  fans  a  week  in  England,  with  daughter 
Barbara.   Even  the  horses  want  his  autograph. 

himself  wherever  the  land  seemed  bar- 
ren. Day  after  day  you  could  see  Jim 
carrying  trays  and  trays  of  these  bushes. 
Every  day,  after  the  planting,  he  would 
look  to  see  how  much  the  kudzus  had 
grown. 

As  you  might  expect,  Jimmy  is  very 
fond  of  animals.  He  has  ducks  on  his 
ranch  in  Coldwater  Canyon  and  takes 
so  much  pride  in  the  eggs  they  lay  you 
would  think  he  had  laid  them  himself. 
(What  am  I  saying?  That's  a  harsh 
thing  to  say  about  an  actor!)  Jimmy 
also  has  four  dogs  and  nine  horses  on 
the  ranch. 

In  preparation  for  a  future  film,  "The 
Stray  Lamb,"  Jimmy  had  imported  from 
Australia  at  great  expense  two  prize  kan- 
garoos, Joey  and  Harris.  The  role  called 
for  a  kangaroo  who  could  box,  wear 
bathing  suits,  ride  in  a  car  and  do  other 
odd  things,  and  Jimmy  and  brother  Bill 
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hired  the  best  trainer  they  could  find  to 
start  training  the  prize  animals.  Joey 
took  very  well  to  this  training,  but  Har- 
ris, whom  Jimmy  and  Bill  planned  to 
use  as  a  stand-in,  proved  intractable.  Jim 
liked  both  animals  very  much,  and  when 
Joey  met  with  an  untimely  death  as  the 
result  of  trying  to  leap  a  fence,  Jim  was 
heart-broken.  He  was  upset  not  merely 
because  of  the  investment  that  the  Cag- 
neys  had  in  Joey.  During  the  period  of 
training  Joey  had  become  a  real  person- 
ality to  Jim  and  he  was  as  badly  shaken 
as  if  he  had  lost  a  personal  friend. 

Jim  has  always  been  extremely  sensi- 
tive. Spencer  Tracy,  who  knows  him 
well,  calls  him  "Soft-spoken  Sam."  Be- 
cause of  Jim's  great  independence,  people 
think  of  him  as  a  fighter.  He  can  and 
does  fight  well,  but  he  never  fights  for 
pure  love  of  fighting  or  for  self-aggran- 
dizement. When  he  was  a  kid  and  a  big- 
ger youngster  pitched  into  some  small 
boy,  Jim  at  once  tackled  the  big  boy. 
Although  he  was  small  himself,  he  was, 
like  the  "Podap"  in  his  poem,  a  mighty 
mite. 

Jim  usually  uses  his  wits  rather  than 
his  fists  to  get  what  he  wants.  There  is 
a  famous  story  which  illustrates  Jim's 
methods.  A  couple  of  producers  were 
once  arguing  with  Jim  about  a  contract 


Paule's  milk-and-honey  complexion  was 
acquired  in  Switzerland,  one  of  the  many 
countries  in  which  she's  lived  her  23  years. 


which  they  wanted  him  to  sign.  He  held 
out  for  better  terms.  Finally  one  of  them 
turned  to  the  other  and  began  to  talk  in 
Yiddish  about  the  deal.  He  named  the 
top  price  which  they  would  pay,  but 
suggested  that  the  other  producer  haggle 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  price  down.  Jim 
laughed  and  in  perfect  idiomatic  Yid- 
dish, said  to  them,  "It  will  help  you  like 
medicine  helps  a  dead  man." 

The  two  men,  who  hadn't  dreamed 
that  an  Irishman  could  possibly  know 
any  Yiddish,  enjoyed  it  heartily  and  at 
that  point  gave  up  trying  to  get  the  best 
of  Jimmy  in  the  deal. 

People  have  sometimes  talked  about 
Jimmy  as  if  he  were  a  professional  Irish- 
man, because  he  meets  once  a  week  with 
such  old  pals  as  Spencer  Tracy,  Pat 
O'Brien,  Frank  McHugh  and  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy. But  Jim's  friendships  aren't  limit- 
ed to  other  Irishmen.    His  friendships 


Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.'s  "Tyrolean  Blonde" 
Paule  Croset  (pronounced  Paul  Crozay), 
co-star  in  "The  Exile,"  is  Hollywood's  latest 
Cinderella,  with  mother  and  father  above. 

draw  no  line  at  race,  creed  or  color.  It 
was  from  Jewish  friends  that  he  learned 
to  speak  Yiddish  perfectly. 

One  quality  that  I  admire  very  much 
in  Jim  is  the  fact  that  he  never  stops 
learning.  About  12  years  ago  he  began 
to  fool  around  with  a  guitar,  playing  it 
entirely  by  ear.  He  learned  to  play  the 
guitar  very  well,  but  always  by  ear  until 
recently.  One  day  when  I  came  to  visit 
him,  I  noticed  a  music  stand  in  the  house 
with  guitar  music  on  it.  "After  all  these 
years  of  playing  the  guitar,"  chuckled 
Jim,  "I've  finally  discovered  that  I  like 
the  music  that  goes  with  it."  Jim  had 
gone  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  get  guitar 
music,  and  he  was  painstakingly  learn- 
ing to  play  each  note  from  the  music  in 
front  of  him. 

One  summer  when  he  was  studying 
opera,  he  decided  to  play  the  role  of 
Mephistopheles  in  "Faust."  Though  he 
didn't  know  a  word  of  French,  he  learned 
the  entire  score  by  ear  in  French.  I  was 
studying  French  in  college,  and  wrote  out 
the  words  for  him  phonetically. 

He  is  wonderful  at  languages.  We  fre- 
quently buy  Spanish  books  and  records 
for  each  other.  The  family  daydream  is 
to  learn  Spanish  and  visit  South  Amer- 
ica. Three  years  ago  my  brothers  in- 
vested in  a  pier  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Brother  Ed  said  to  me,  "Sister,  the  first 
lap  of  our  journey  to  South  America  is 
complete." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Ed?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  we  have  the  pier." 

Jim  is  a  great  family  man.  His  devo- 
tion to  all  the  other  members  of  the 
family  is  intense.  When  I  was  going  to 
school,  it  was  Jim  who  saw  to  it  that 
mother  and  I  made  trips  to  Hollywood 
each  year.   We  made  five  round  trips 


At  home  in  any  part  of  the  world,  Paule 
speaks  excellent  French,  German,  Italian 
and  Chinese,  enjoys  informality  of  Hollywood. 

through  the  Panama  Canal.  When  we 
got  to  Hollywood,  Jim  would  introduce 
us  to  all  the  people  he  knew;  we  would 
visit  him  on  the  set  and  I'd  be  thrilled, 
meeting  all  the  actors  whom  I'd  seen  on 
the  stage  and  in  pictures. 

Jim  was  very  clever  at  planning  things 
that  would  please  mother.  At  the  preview 
of  "The  Strawberry  Blonde,"  Warners 
threw  a  party  on  one  of  its  sound  stages. 
Jim  surprised  mother  by  having  pictures 
taken  of  her  with  Rita  Hayworth.  Rita 
was  selected  as  the  current  strawberry 
blonde;  mother  as  the  original  strawberry 
blonde.  Jim  thought  of  the  idea  because 
he  remembered  a  story  mother  had  often 
told  us  of  how,  when  she  was  a  girl,  she 
led  the  grand  march  at  a  ball  the  first 
time  the  song  about  the  strawberry 
blonde  was  played.  She  even  danced  with 
a  man  named  Casey.  As  they  danced, 
Casey  had  turned  to  mother  and  looking 
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at  her  light  golden  red  hair,  had  said, 
"Why,  Caroline,  the  song's  about  us." 
And  no  wonder,  for  the  song  dealt  with 
a  man  named  Casey,  who  danced  with 
the  strawberry  blonde. 

Always  after  that,  mother  was  very 
partial  to  that  song.  When  the  picture 
was  being  made  and  Warners  had  diffi- 
culty finding  a  good  title  for  it,  Bill  and 
Jim  suggested  that  the  picture  be  called 
"The  Strawberry  Blonde"  after  the  song 
of  that  title. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life, 
my  mother  became  very  ill.  Brother  Ed 
gave  up  his  medical  practice  in  the  East 
to  take  care  of  her.  Jim  spent  as  much 
time  as  possible  with  mother.  The  night 
of  the  Academy  Awards,  when  Jim  won 
his  Oscar  for  his  performance  in  "Yankee 
Doodle  Dandy,"  mother  sat  up  with  Ed 
listening  to  the  radio.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  Ed  said,  "Mother,  you'd 
better  go  to  bed." 

"I  won't,"  mother  said.  "I'm  going  to 
sit  up  and  wait  for  Jimmy." 

"Jimmy  won't  come  tonight,"  Ed  ar- 
gued. "It's  much  too  late." 

"Want  to  bet?"  mother  said.  Mother 
was  a  great  one  for  betting  on  every- 
thing. 

"I'll  bet  you  two  dollars  Jim  doesn't 
come  tonight,"  Ed  said. 

Jim  was  on  his  way  home  and  had 
almost  reached  Beverly  Hills  when  he 
turned  the  car  around  and  said,  "I  want 
to  see  Mom."  As  soon  as  he  came  into 
her  apartment,  mother  looked  triumph- 
antly at  Ed.  "Give  me  my  two  dollars," 
she  said. 

Later  on,  mother  became  very  ill  and 
could  hardly  speak.  But  she  showed  in 
pantomime  what  she  wanted  us  to  do 


and  how  much  she  loved  us.  Once  when 
Jimmy  came  home  from  the  beach  look- 
ing very  young  and  boyish,  as  he  always 
does  when  he  is  sunburned,  she  motioned 
to  him  that  she  wanted  him  to  sit  beside 
her  on  the  bed.  He  did,  and  she  took 
him  in  her  arms  and  rocked  him,  as 
though  he  were  a  little  boy.  Jim  had 
sometimes  wondered  if  mother  resented 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  first  to 
break  away  from  home  and  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  in  that  moment  he  had  his  an- 
swer. 

When  she  lay  dying  in  the  hospital,  we 
all  clustered  around  her  bed.  She  had 
been  unconscious,  but  when  she  regained 
consciousness  her  eyes  sought  us  all  out. 
Unable  to  speak,  with  her  fingers  she 
counted  off  each  one  of  us  in  turn:  Dr. 
Harry,  Jim,  Dr.  Edward,  Bill  and  my- 
self. Then  she  closed  her  right  hand  in 
a  fist  and  clasped  the  other  hand  over  it 
lovingly  as  though  to  say,  "Love  one  an- 
other." 

And  we  have.  We  always  have.  We 
have  been  very  close.  Few  words  have 
ever  been  necessary  between  Jim  and 
myself.  He  has  been  not  only  my  brother, 
but  my  friend.  Just  looking  at  Jim,  I 
always  know  what  he  is  thinking,  where 
he  has  been,  whom  he  has  been  with  and 
whether  he  had  a  pleasant  time  or  not. 
When  I  was  going  out  with  various 
beaux,  before  my  marriage,  I  always 
knew  what  Jim  thought  of  each  one  of 
them.  Not  that  he  said  anything.  He 
was  always  polite,  always  nice  to  each 
visitor.  And  he  wouldn't  presume  to  tell 
me  what  he  thought  of  them.  They 
didn't  know  when  he  disliked  them.  But 
I  always  knew.  I  could  tell  by  subtle 
expressions  on  his  face.  I  always  felt  so 


sorry  when  Jim  didn't  like  a  beau  with 
whom  I  was  going.  Then  I  met  Kim 
Spalding,  and  I  knew  from  the  begin- 
ning that  Jim  liked  him.  When  we  de- 
cided to  get  married  in  the  East,  I  asked 
Jim  to  be  best  man,  and  he  consented. 
But  in  the  end  he  couldn't  be  at  my 
wedding  because  he  was  called  to  Holly- 
wood for  a  picture. 

There  have  been  many  separations  due 
to  our  different  careers,  but  always  in 
spite  of  everything  we  have  remained 
very  close.  When  Jim  could,  he  always 
came  to  the  plays  in  which  I  was  appear- 
ing. Once  he  drove  all  the  way  from  New 
York  to  Boston  just  to  watch  me  in  a 
play  which  opened  there.  When  he 
learned  that  I  was  going  to  appear  in  the 
O'Neill  play,  "The  Iceman  Cometh,"  he 
was  more  excited  than  ever  before.  He 
wanted  to  know  all  about  O'Neill  and 
about  Jim  Barton,  who  played  the  lead. 
He  is  a  great  admirer  of  Jim  Barton's 
and  had  seen  him  in  almost  every  play 
in  which  he'd  ever  appeared. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  noticed  about 
Jim  Barton  and  that  amused  me  terrific- 
ally was  his  resemblance  to  Jim,  not  in 
appearance,  but  in  his  sense  of  humor, 
the  way  he  talked,  the  way  he  never 
stood  still.  When  I  was  rehearsing  with 
Jim  Barton,  I  often  got  the  feeling  that 
I  was  with  my  Jim. 

When  my  brother  came  to  New  York, 
I  invited  Jim  Barton  and  his  wife  to  my 
house.  When  they  met,  it  was  like  broth- 
ers meeting.  They  were  old  friends  from 
the  first  meeting.  Besides  being  Irish,  we 
are  part  Norwegian;  Barton  is  part  Dan- 
ish. Our  grandfathers  were  both  seafar- 
ing men. 

Whenever  Jim  is  in  New  York,  he 
always  comes  to  my  house  first,  no  mat- 
ter what  hour  he  arrives.  If  it's  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  he  pops — and 
I'm  frankly  delighted. 

When  we're  in  Hollywood,  we  Cagneys 
all  meet  on  Thursday  nights,  sometimes 
at  Ed's  house  and  sometimes  at  mine.  I 
remember  one  evening  I  slayed  the  boys 
with  cornbread,  leg  of  lamb  and  ginger- 
bread. After  the  gingerbread  had  been 
made  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  combi- 
nation of  gingerbread  and  cornbread  was 
a  little  too  much.  "Would  you  like  to 


Ann  Blyth  and  India's  movie  queen  exchange 
autographs  on  the  set  during  her  visit. 
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have  a  different  dessert  instead?"  I  asked 
Jim.  He  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  want 
anything  else.  You  made  it.  I'll  eat  it, 
sister." 

Besides  being  a  very  good  son  and 
brother,  Jim  is  a  wonderful  father.  Once 
an  interviewer  asked  him  wha+  was  his 
most  treasured  possession.  "My  kids,"  he 
said. 

K.  C.  (Katherine  Cagney)  is  6,  Jim  8. 
K.  C.  is  a  materialist;  Jim  a  dreamer. 
My  brother  knows  how  to  handle  both 
of  them.  He  always  knows  how  to  act 
with  kids.  He  is  tender  with  Jim  and 
kiddingly  cuffs  K.  C,  who  loves  it. 

When  the  kids  get  into  mischief,  he 
knows  how  to  handle  that,  too.  Once 
Jimmy  "Candy"  got  lost  at  Balboa 
Beach.  Big  Jim  hunted  frantically  for 
him,  then  remembered  that  he  had 
warned  little  Jim  to  stay  away  from  the 
cement  mixer.  Sure  enough,  that's  where 
he  was.  It  was  a  dangerous  place  for  a 
kid  to  be,  since  there  was  a  big  crane 
and  other  cumbersome  machinery.  In- 
stead of  spanking  Jimmy  "Candy,"  my 
Jim  explained  to  him  how  worried  he 
had  been  and  how  terrible  he  had  felt. 
He  explained,  too,  just  why  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  go  near  the  cement  mixer. 
Little  Jim  listened  in  silence.  They  stood 
there  looking  at  each  other,  and  the  tears 
were  running  down  little  Jim's  face. 
"Daddy,"  he  sobbed,  "I'm  sorry  I  made 
you  feel  like  that." 

Jim,  laughing  about  it  afterwards,  said 
to  me,  "I'm  just  like  the  parents  in  jokes. 
I've  often  laughed  at  the  old  chestnut 
about  the  woman  who  told  her  children, 
'Don't  put  shoe  buttons  in  your  noses.' 
Such  a  thought  had  never  occurred  to 
them  till  she  mentioned  it,  but  when  she 
came  home,  she  found  each  child  with  a 
button  in  his  nose." 

A  somewhat  similar  incident  occurred 
when  Jim  told  K.  C.  not  to  go  near  the 
water.  K.  C.  is  an  independent  girl,  not 
to  be  dictated  to.  Shortly  after  he  issued 
his  warning,  Jim  heard  a  splash.  He  ran 
out  on  the  porch,  saw  K.  C.  floundering 
around  in  the  water,  and  dived  in  with- 
out pausing  to  take  off  hat,  coat  or 
shoes. 

He  has  a  grand  sense  of  humor,  and 
will  always  play  along  with  a  gag.  About 
six  years  ago  he  visited  his  old  haunts 
in  New  York  in  a  nostalgic  mood.  He 
dropped  into  an  ice  cream  parlor  where 
he  and  my  other  brothers  had  often 
bought  their  daily  quotas  of  vanilla  and 
strawberry  ice  cream.  The  proprietor 
recognized  Jim  as  his  old  customer,  and 
began  to  ask  about  the  family.  "How's 
Harry?"  "Oh,  he's  a  fine  doctor  and  has 
a  grand  practice."  "And  Eddy?"  "He's 
also  a  fine  doctor.  He's  living  in  Holly- 
wood now."  "How's  Bill?"  "Oh,  he's  a 
very  big  Hollywood  producer."  "And 
Jeanne?"  "She  does  radio  work  and  acts 
on  the  stage." 

"And  you,  Jimmy,  what  are  you  do- 
ing?" 

Jimmy  realized  then  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  store  probably  didn't  go  to  the 
movies  and  had  no  idea  that  Jimmy  was 
in  pictures,  so  he  said  modestly,  "I'm 
still  struggling,  stil!  trying  to  get  on." 

"Well,"  said  the  ice  cream  man  sol- 
emnly, "1  always  had  faith  in  you.  Prom- 
ise me  you'll  never  give  up  trying." 

Jimmy  promised. 


Poetry  by  James  Cagney 

PLEA 

Sweet  haunt,  I  hear  the  clatter  of  your  chains, 
Whose  links  make  song,  whose  strength  detains 

This  heart  wherein  your  heart  rests  uppermost. 
Sweet  haunt,  why  must  you  remain  a  ghost? 

— James  Cagney 

PODAP 

Mayhap  you've  heard  of  Podap, 
Tremendous  fellow,  he; 
Height,  two  or  three — 
Inches,  not  feet. 

Weight?   Nothing  complete; 

Of  prodigious  strength, 

He'll  jump  his  length 

Quicker  than  you  can  see. 
Can  throw  a  thorn  a  yard — yea,  two! 
Can  lift  a  leaf  thrice  o'er  his  head. 
Now  these  truths  you  may  well  lay  to, 
So  help  me,  may  I  drown  in  bed. 

Uproot  a  blade  of  grass  with  ease! 

And  tear  a  dandelion  asunder! 

Will  bring  a  beetle  to  his  knees 

With  squeals  and  squeaks  that  sound  like  thunder. 
A  needle  he'll  toss  as  any  javelin 
And  pierce  a  bee's  wing  thru  and  thru, 
Causing  the  busy  bumbler  to  travel  in 
Circles  eccentric — his  flying  askew. 

Pleasureful  pastime  he'll  find  in  most  anything, 

Asking  great  brawn  accompanied  by  slyness; 

Just  on  a  dare  he'll  do  any  zany  thing, 

Like  drowning  a  prawn  to  show  off  his  spryness. 
Podap's  views  may  be  held  paradoxical. 
And  too  often  found  lacking  in  tact; 
He's  acid  contempt  for  things  orthodoxicai, 
Brought  on,  no  doubt,  by  his  love  for  a  fact. 

When  his  attitude's  most  presuming, 

Their  presence  alone  can  insure  Las  quiet; 

His  passion  for  facts  is  all-consuming. 

For  they  compose  his  entire  diet. 
That  he  eats  what  he  loves  may  be  most  disquieting 
To  any  and  all  who  are  choosey  of  food, 

But  to  eat  what  one  hates  merely  proves  that  one's  dieting, 
Since  no  one  will  eat  a  jot  less  it's  good. 

Some  may  hold  Podap  cruel. 

Cruel  he  is  and  makes  no  pretense 

Of  being  else,  which  no  doubt  you'll 

Grant  is  far  his  best  defense. 
Time  will  come  and  time  will  tell 
That  he  served  on  end  both  yours  and  mine, 
Has  served  it  most  exceeding  well, 
When  facts  are  .gone  and  left  no  sign. 

When  none  remains  to  haunt  and  hound  us 

Life  will  then  be  all  we  ask; 

Their  mere  existence  does  but  confound  us 

And  make  of  living  an  enduring  task. 
Happy  we'll  be  in  healthy  confusion, 
Nobody  holding  this  right  or  that, 
And  none  is  impelled  to  bestow  a  contusion 
On  a  good  friend's  skull  in  a  factual  spat. 

So  let's  not  sit  in  condemnation 

Of  a  meaningful  chap  with  a  purposeful  bent; 

Just  lend  a  moment  to  contemplation 

And  review  in  quiet  what  the  Gods  have  sent. 
So  here's  to  his  pleasure,  his  strength  and  his  honor; 
Toast  him  standing  and  wish  him  well; 
Where  the  great  man  walks  every  fool  is  a  goner. 
May  our  ears  ever  ring  to  Podap's  dinner  bell! 

— James  Cagney 
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It's  a  Great  Day  for  the  Durochers 

Continued  from  page  38 


tremendous  decision  to  make  and  one 
that  might  have  thrown  a  less  staunch 
and  self-reliant  girl  into  a  nervous  break- 
down. But  Laraine,  after  having  dis- 
cussed her  problem  with  her  parents,  filed 
suit  for  divorce.  The  California  divorce 
was  granted,  but  in  California  a  divorce 
does  not  become  final  for  one  year.  The 
California  Bar  Association,  recognizing 
the  evils  of  this  system,  has  tried  repeat- 
edly to  induce  legislators  to  pass  a  law 
allowing  the  judge  who  hears  each  case 
to  hand  down  a  decision  as  to  the  wait- 
ing period.  In  some  cases  the  divorce 
would  be  absolute  at  once;  in  other  cases 
(in  which  there  was  chance  of  recon- 
ciliation) a  longer  period  would  elapse 
before  the  final  papers  were  handed 
down.  However,  powerful  interests  have 
forestalled  this  badly  needed  legal  reform. 

So,  in  order  to  solve  her  personal  living 
plan,  Laraine  flew  to  El  Paso,  drove  to 
Juarez,  secured  an  absolute  and  immedi- 
ate divorce  according  to  established  Mex- 
ican law,  then  married  Leo  Durocher. 
Laraine  was  not  the  first  American 
citizen,  by  several  hundred  thousand, 
nor  will  she  be  the  last  to  clarify  her 
marital  status  in  this  way.  Laraine  want- 
ed to  go  to  Havana  with  Leo  when  he 
went  south  to  train  with  the  Dodgers. 
She  wanted  to  return  to  New  York  with 
him  when  baseball  season  opened.  She 
wanted  to  be  his  wife,  able  to  walk  with 
shoulders  back,  head  high,  and  wedding 
ring  proudly  worn. 

A  girl  less  governed  by  honor  and  high 
purpose  might  have  accepted  her  Cali- 
fornia decree,  then  traveled  about  the 
country  with  her  "fiance";  sympathetic 
columnists  would  have  overlooked  the 
dubious  situation  as  they  have  kindly 
ignored  many  another  irregular  domestic 
situation.  But  Laraine  Day  is  totally  un- 
able to  live  in  shadows. 

Some  reports  have  described  Laraine 
as  weeping,  wringing  her  hands,  drinking 
tea  from  a  cup  held  in  trembling  fingers. 
This  reporter  talked  to  Laraine  on  two 
occasions  during  her  legal  difficulties  and 
found  Laraine  self-possessed,  at  ease,  sure 
of  the  Tightness  of  what  she  had  done, 
and  full  of  a  twinkling  happiness  in  her 
second  marriage. 

By  that  time,  of  course  the  letters  had 
begun  to  pour  in  from  Laraine  Day  fans. 
Oat  of  hundreds  received,  we  are  print- 
ing two  because  they  represent  a  cross- 
section  of  public  opinion. 
Dear  Miss  Day: 

You  have  always  been  my  favorite 
actress.  I  wept  salty  tears  when  you 
were  'killed'  in  the  Dr.  Kildare  series,  but 
I  agreed  with  your  conviction  that  it  was 
time  for  you  to  progress  to  more  de- 
manding and  more  varied  roles.  Your 
courageous  decision  at  that  time  was  elo- 
quent of  your  character:  you  are  a  per- 
son who  appears  to  be  vitally  interested 
in  progress.  You  risked  your  career  in 
progressing  to  new  roles.  Again,  you 
risked  your  career  when  you  recently  se- 
cured a  divorce,  and  re-married. 

I  belong  to  a  faith  which  does  not  per- 
mit divorced  persons  to  re-marry  except 


under  specific,  and  often  unfulfillable,  cir- 
cumstance, I  have  seen  great  wretched- 
ness result  from  all-too-human  attempts 
to  satisfy  both  convention  and  the  dear- 
est dreams  of  a  woman's  heart. 

Your  courageous  and  progressive  ac- 
tion is  to  be  applauded.  Your  example 
will  hearten  perplexed  women  everywhere 
to  make  new  starts  and  better  lives  for 
themselves. 

Admiringly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  R.  T.  R. 

Detroit,  Michigan." 

Letter  No.  2  is  delightful: 
"Dear  Mrs.  Durocher: 

Gosh,  our  Lippy  is  sure  in  luck!  You've 
always  been  my  favorite  actress,  and 
there's  no  need  to  go  into  the  way  we 
feel  about  Leo.  To  have  you  both  in  the 
same  family  is  really  something! 

I've  been  reading  all  the  magazines, 
hoping  I'd  find  something  about  what 
you  and  Leo  did  this  summer,  where  you 
are  living,  whether  he  has  taught  the  kids 
any  baseball — just  the  news,  the  real  low- 
down.  Hope  I  read  some  good  reports 
about  you  soon. 

You  can  count  on  it:  whenever  you 
come  to  Brooklyn,  you're  in  for  such  a 
welcome  as  you've  never  had.  From  now 
on  you're  ours,  right  along  with  Leo. 
Your  enthusiastic  fan, 

Jerry  T.  McN. 
Brooklyn,  New  York." 

This  enthusiasm  for  Leo  and  Laraine 
as  a  team  had  begun  to  manifest  itself 
when  the  Durochers  were  in  New  York 
in  June.  Every  time  they  left  the  hotel 
they  were  mobbed;  when  they  tried  to  go 
to  the  theater,  they  were  gaped  at;  on  the 
street  and  in  the  park  there  was  no  peace 
nor  anonymity  for  them. 

In  the  old  days,  Laraine  used  to  be 


Louis  Hayward,  swashbuckler  of  Columbia's 
film  version  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"The  Black  Arrow,"  and  co-star  Janet  Blair 
get  together  for  shop-talk  between  scenes. 


able  to  traverse  the  length  and  breadth 
of  New  York  unnoticed  in  her  plain  black 
suit,  simple  black  hat,  and  clear  (not 
dark)  glasses.  But  Leo  changed  that. 
Laughing  ruefully,  Laraine  told  her  hus- 
band, "They're  going  to  have  to  amend 
the  old  Arab  proverb,  because  there  are 
now  four  things  which  cannot  be  hidden: 
'Love,  smoke,  a  man  riding  on  a  camel, 
and  Leo  Durocher.'  Wherever  you  go, 
you're  recognized." 

This  whole  routine  of  being  as  con- 
spicuous as  a  military  band  might  have 
grown  irksome  if  a  humorous  incident 
hadn't  been  added.  One  afternoon  Leo 
and  Laraine  were  hurrying  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  small  crowd  of  the  curious  in 
hot  pursuit,  when  Leo  caught  sight  of 
Edgar  J.  Hoover,  approaching  from  the 
opposite  direction.  From  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  Leo  identified  the  gentleman, 
whereupon  the  Durochers  sidled  against 
a  store  window  with  as  much  tact  as  pos- 
sible, and  stared  at  America's  favorite 
G-man.  Not  until  the  object  of  their 
scrutiny  had  disappeared  into  a  shop,  did 
the  two  rubbernecks  turn  to  one  another 
and  burst  into  self-gibing  laughter.  "Oh, 
well,  everybody  gawps  at  everyone  in 
New  York,"  conceded  Leo. 

Despite  a  constant  trail  of  observers, 
the  Durochers  were  able  to  make  regular 
visits  to  a  licorice  shop  on  Madison 
Avenue  where  they  purchased  a  supply 
of  licorice  drops,  licorice  whips,  licorice 
twists,  and  half  a  dozen  other  varieties 
of  the  inky  confection  to  be  shipped  to 
Hollywood.  They  also  managed  periodic 
calls  on  Hamburger  Heaven,  and  to  any 
drug  store  manufacturing  extra-thick,  ex- 
tra-dark chocolate  ice  cream  sodas.  And 
they  selected  fabrics  and  drapes  to  be 
used  in  redecorating  their  Beverly  Hills 
home,  a  task  in  which  they  are  currently 
absorbed. 

One  of  the  purchases  was  a  deep-piled 
chartreuse  rug  for  the  living  room.  "From 
now  on,"  Laraine  teased  when  the  rug 
was  installed  "our  square  dance  parties 
are  going  to  have  to  take  place  on  the 
patio.  I'm  not  going  to  have  this  rug 
ruined." 

This  "saving  the  rug"  announcement 
referred  to  the  habit  of  the  Durochers 
and  their  friends  of  rolling  up  the  living 
room  rug,  piling  a  stack  of  square-dance 
records  on  the  phonograph,  and  spending 
an  evening  in  an  old-fashioned  hoedown. 
Those  who  have  been  lucky  enough  to  be 
invited  to  these  affairs  have  praised  them 
to  the  point  where  half  of  Hollywood 
now  angles  for  bids. 

It  was  in  New  York,  also,  that  Laraine 
purchased  a  puppy,  name  of  "Tycoon," 
in  honor  of  her  latest  RKO  picture,  as  a 
surprise  for  Leo.  Tycoon  is  a  Scottie 
with  a  mania  for  having  his  picture 
taken.  From  now  on,  no  camera  study 
of  the  Durochers  will  be  complete  with- 
out the  black-button  gaze  and  out-of- 
focus  wag  of  a  stubby  Scottie  tail. 

The  Day-Durocher  menage  is  a  gay 
one.  In  addition  to  Laraine,  Leo,  and 
the  three  children,  Laraine's  parents  are 
domiciled  in  the  guest  suite,  and  a  fre- 
quent over-night  guest  is  Laraine's  twin 
brother,  Lamarr. 

Lamarr,  like  many  men,  prides  himself 
upon  his  ability  as  a  chef.  His  broiled 
steaks  and  chops  are  out  of  this  world, 
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but  what  worries  Leo  is  that  Lamarr 
specializes  in  such  non-training  table  tri- 
umphs as  orange  chiffon  pie,  strawberry 
chiffon  pie,  chocolate  layer  cake,  and 
fresh  blueberry  muffins. 

Protests  Leo:  "If  these  menus  con- 
tinue, I'm  going  to  look  like  Tony  Galen- 
to." 

"Give  up  dessert — that's  the  logical 
answer,"  says  his  helpful  wife. 

Leo  looks  horrified.  "And  miss  those 
gorgeous  things!  Oh,  no!" 

In  order  to  counteract  the  pastry,  Leo 
has  taken  up  gardening  with  a  will.  His 
first  job  was  chopping  down  a  tree  that 
had  died,  grubbing  out  the  roots,  and 
then  sawing  the  trunk  and  branches  into 
firewood  lengths.  That  completed,  he 
turned  a  critical  eye  upon  a  huge  bed  of 
iris.  "That  stuff  isn't  amounting  to 
much,"  he  said.  "Why  don't  we  put  in 
something  pretty,  like  ivy  geraniums?" 
Laraine  explained  that  the  iris  would 
bloom  in  a  few  weeks,  and  agreed  that 
its  blue-green  spines  weren't  picturesque 
until  the  flowers  appeared.  "Never  liked 
'em  anyhow!  Let's  dig  'em  out,"  So  out 
came  the  iris  and  in  went  a  plot  of  Leo's 
favorite  ivy  geranium. 

During  his  gardening  hours  Leo  has  no 
chance  to  grow  lonely.  The  three  chil- 
dren cluster  around,  making  suggestions, 
handing  implements,  and  asking  enough 
questions  to  stump  a  joint  meeting  of  In- 
formation Please  and  the  Quiz  Kids. 

He  brought  one  answer-stopper  to  his 
wife:  "The  girls  want  to  know  whether, 
if  I  plant  a  seed  upside  down,  the  roots 
will  wave  in  the  air  and  the  flowers  will 
bloom  underground?" 

In  the  evenings  the  adult  members  of 
the  family  gather  around  a  table  in  the 
game  room  and  try  to  settle  the  world 
championship  in  Hearts.  A  three  to  five 
hour  session  is  standard  procedure.  Thus 
far  Leo  is  leading  with  a  score  of  such 
proportions  that  the  Days  are  thinking 
of  floating  a  government  loan  to  pay  him 
off. 

Occasionally  the  clan  takes  a  vacation 
from  Hearts  and  sees  a  movie.  Both  La- 
raine and  Leo  are  fans,  so  they  seldom 
miss  a  new  feature  of  merit.  Afterward 
they  stop  somewhere  for  a  hamburger  or 
an  ice  cream  soda,  and  rehash  the  film. 

For  these  outings  Laraine  likes  to  wear 
a  cashmere  sweater  with  a  matching 
gabardine  skirt,  an  ensemble  that  she 
dresses  up  by  wearing  the  sumptuous 
sixteen-strand  pearl  bib  that  Leo  bought 
her  as  a  surprise  when  they  were  in  New 
York.  In  addition  to  this  high  fashion 
bib  of  synthetic  pearls,  Leo  also  gave  his 
wife  a  choker  length  double-strand  of 
real  pearls,  together  with  a  pair  of  match- 
ing earrings. 

These  gift  items  might  have  turned 
Hollywood  emerald  with  envy  if  it 
weren't  for  the  fact  that  everyone  in 
town  is  vicariously  happy  for  Laraine. 
There  are  few  girls  in  the  film  capital 
with  as  many  sincere  friends  as  Laraine 
has. 

Her  fans  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
have  responded  nobly  and  loyally  when 
Laraine  needed  them,  and  her  friends 
and  fans  in  Hollywood  were  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  parade  of  those  applauding 
her  courage.  It's  a  great  Day  for  the 
Durochers! 


wick  of  wdo 
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Hair  that  thrills  at  the  very  sight  or  touch  of  it!  Hair  that  gleams  with 
natural  highlights  and  shadows — sparkles  with  silken  softness — delights  with  clean 

fragrance — how  can  any  man  help  adoring  such  lovely  hair?  And  today 
more  and  more  women  of  all  ages  are  discovering  that  the  secret  of  this  gl  amorous 

hair-appeal  is  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo!  Not  a  soap,  not  a  licpiid. 
Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  is  an  amazing  new  dainty  cream  that  lathers  luxuriously 

in  hard  or  soft  water,  and  sweeps  dullness  away  .  .  .  Quickly  (no  special 
rinse)  . . .  easily  . . .  inexpensively.  Out  of  her  wealth  of  cosmetic  lore,  Kay  Daumit 
blended  gentle  lanolin  with  special  secret  ingredients  to  achieve  this  almost- 
magic  cream  that  introduces  a  new  glowing  softness,  a  wonderful 
obedience  to  your  hair.  Try  it.  Discover  what  a  world  of  True  Hair  Loveliness 
one  jar  of  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  can  firing.  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 


Four  ounces,  $1.00 
Family  1  Lb.,  $3.50 
Also  30<  and  55<  Sizes 


See  how  a 
fingertipful  of 
Lustre-Creme      .  ** 

Shampoo  bursts 
into  heaps  of  fragram 

lather.  See  how  tempting 

it  leaves  your  hair!  Not 
dried — not  dulled 
— not  unruly — but  silken 
soft,  responsive,  sparkling 
as  if  you'd  given  it  a 
hard  brushing. 


Jk  —>  *y  hard  brushing. 

Kay  Daumit,  Inc.  (Successor),  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  1 
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Philadelphia's  "Week  of  Rededication"  was  climaxed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Freedom  Train.  The  visit 
of  Alan  Ladd  and  Sue 'Carol  Ladd,  special  guests  at  the  meeting,  was  climaxed — as  shown  above! 


Warning  to  Girls! 

Continued  from  page  43 


ever  got  a  picture  break.  I  think  the 
answer  is  obvious:  the  grass  is  always 
greener  in  the  next  pasture.  Studios  like 
to  "discover"  beauty  and  talent  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  is  much  more  dramatic  than 
finding  it  under  one's  very  nose. 

Our  dinner  party  went  on  to  list  the 
number  of  native-born  Californians  who 
have  become  motion  picture  celebrities, 
and  were  we  amazed  at  the  small  num- 
ber! Joel  McCrea  is  a  local  man,  of 
course.  Gail  Russell  was  born  in  Santa 
Monica,  but  she  might  never  have  taken 
an  interest  in  pictures  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  accident  of  a  Paramount  casting 
director  picking  up  a  couple  of  boys  from 
Santa  Monica  High  School  one  night. 
During  the  ride,  hitched  by  the  boys,  the 
casting  director  identified  himself,  where- 
upon the  boys  said,  "If  you  really  want 
to  see  a  pretty  girl,  you  should  screen- 
test  Gail  Russell."  Afterward,  the  di- 
rector sent  a  talent  scout  to  the  school, 
and  Gail  was  signed.  Jeanne  Crain  was 
born  in  Long  Beach  and  went  to  a  local 
high  school  from  which  she  might  not 


have  been  extracted  by  pictures  if  she 
hadn't  taken  professional  modeling  work 
to  bolster  family  finances.  It's  true 
that  Myrna  Loy  and  Lana  Turner,  al- 
though born  elsewhere,  went  to  Cali- 
fornia schools,  and  were  discovered  as  a 
result.  However,  Myrna  is  so  chic  and 
witty,  and  Lana  is  so  beautiful  that  both 
girls  were  bound  to  make  their  mark  no 
matter  where  they  lived. 

Consider  the  situation  of  Mary  Hatch- 
er, who  has  just  been  given  her  first  big 
screen  break  in  Paramount's  "Variety 
Girl."  She  is  a  native  Californian  who 
had  to  go  to  New  York  to  make  her  hit 
before  she  was  signed  for  pictures.  Greg- 
ory Peck  was  born  in  La  Jolla,  a  city  less 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  Hollywood, 
but  he  took  his  training  in  New  York 
City  at  the  American  Academy  of  Dra- 
matic Arts,  and  was  signed  to  a  picture 
contract  because  of  his  stage  work. 

If  you  will  stop  to  think  about  the 
overwhelming  successes  of  the  last  few 
years,  you  will  note  that  most  of  them 
were   noticed   away   from  Hollywood. 


Lauren  Bacall  and  Lizabeth  Scott  were 
New  York  models.  Burt  Lancaster  was 
seen  in  a  New  York  elevator  by  a  talen* 
scout  for  Mr.  Hal  Wallis,  and  signed  on 
the  strength  of  his  appearance  and  his 
many  years  of  show  business  experience. 
Nancy  Guild  was  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  when  she  posed  for  a 
magazine,  and  was  quickly  signed  by 
20th  Century-Fox  as  a  result.  June  Ally- 
son  and  Gloria  De  Haven  were  both 
signed  from  New  York  stage  shows,  as 
was  Van  Johnson.  Jane  Powell,  John 
Hodiak,  and  Frank  Sinatra  had  buflt  up 
brilliant  radio  names  before  they  came  to 
Hollywood.  June  Haver,  Dick  Haymes, 
Perry  Como  and  Andy  Russell  had  es- 
tablished their  fame  as  band  singers  be- 
fore they  ever  indented  slots  in  a  studio 
sound  track. 

To  return  to  my  own  experience,  I  was 
born  in  Santa  Monica,  California,  then 
moved  to  Alhambra — a  town  only  forty 
miles  from  Hollywood.  However,  being 
in  Alhambra  is  exactly  like  being  in  Du- 
buque or  San  Antonio  or  Bangor,  as  far 
as  spiritual  nearness  to  Hollywood  is 
concerned.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
my  sister  and  I  were  taken  to  the  Car- 
thay  Circle  for  premieres,  we  were  as 
thrilled  as  if  we  had  just  arrived  from 
Little  Rock. 

I  was  fourteen  when  I  went  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  to  live  with  relatives.  By  that 
time  I  had  resolved  in  my  secret  heart 
(just  as  many  of  you  who  are  reading 
these  words  have  already  resolved)  to  be 
an  actress,  but  wild  horses  couldn't  have 
dragged  the  admission  from  me.  I  think 
I  was  a  little  superstitious:  I  was  afraid 
that  speaking  of  my  dream  would  burst 
it  just  as  a  lighted  cigarette  explodes  the 
brightest  toy  balloon. 

Then,  as  now,  I  was  the  fan  magazine 
kid!  I  bought  every  issue  as  it  came  on 
the  newsstand  each  month,  and  poured 
over  the  advice  articles.  After  having 
read  the  suggestions  made  for  young  ac- 
ting hopefuls  by  Bette  Davis,  or  Joan 
Crawford,  or  Rosalind  Russell,  I  cata- 
logued the  advice. 

After  perhaps  a  year  of  this  work  a 
road  map  began  to  take  shape.  First 
direction  was:  Have  a  thousand  dollars 
before  you  set  out  to  learn  to  be  an  ac- 
tress. I  had  to  amass  a  thousand  dollars 
— that's  all  there  was  to  it!  Promptly  I 
found  a  job.  I  wasn't  very  good  at  it. 
In  fact,  I  was  so  un-good  that  the  owner 
of  the  business  finally  invited  me  out,  in 
a  kindly  way,  suggesting  that  I  get  a  job 
ushering  at  one  of  the  Dallas  theaters. 

Since  I  have  always  been  willing  to 
accept  advice  that  rang  some  sort  of  a 
bell  of  validity  in  my  nature,  I  applied 
to  the  manager  of  a  nearby  theater.  He 
gave  me  a  questionnaire  to  fill  out.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  there  was  a  challeng- 
ing question  which  read,  "What  job  do 
you  hope  to  hold  when  you  leave  this 
one?" 

My  reserve  was  such  that  I  couldn't 
force  myself  to  write,  "I  want  to  be  in 
pictures,"  so  I  wrote  instead,  "I  hope, 
someday,  to  work  in  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theater  in  Hollywood,"  thinking  that  if 
the  manager  wanted  to  conclude  that  I 
hoped  to  be  an  usher  that  was  his  respon- 
sibility, not  mine.  (Incidentally,  this 
manager,  Mr.  Charles  Meeker,  was  a 
sensitive  man  who  understood  ambitious 
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Are  you  trying 
to  tell  me 
All  tissues  arerit 

KLEENEX  ? 


youngsters.  I  met  him  here  in  Holly- 
wood not  long  ago.  He  has  a  very  im- 
portant position,  and  will  probably  be  a 
picture  producer  some  of  these  days. 
After  we  had  talked  a  few  minutes,  he 
said,  "It  won't  be  long  before  you  will  be 
'working*  in  Grauman's.  You  didn't  fool 
me  with  that  line.  I  knew  that  you 
meant  you  hoped  to  be  working  on  the 
screen,  and  not  in  the  lobby.) 

While  I  was  working  in  the  theater  in 
Dallas,  I  saw  every  picture  we  played  at 
least  a  dozen  times.  After  the  other 
ushers  had  seen  a  film  once,  they  skipped 
it  unless  the  picture  happened  to  be  out- 
standing or  starred  one  of  their  par- 
ticular favorites.  Not  I.  As  soon  as  my 
duties  were  discharged,  I  would  pop  into 
a  back  seat  and  "study."  I  learned  how 
different  stars  used  their  voices,  their 
shoulders,  their  hands. 

In  my  few  spare  moments  I  read  vol- 
umes of  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Shaw,  and 
every  modern  dramatist  whose  works 
were  available  at  the  Public  Library.  (All 
the  advice  features  had  suggested  that 
one  get  to  be  on  quoting  terms  with  good 
theater  material.) 

The  third  bit  of  advice  which  I  was 
taking  very  seriously  and  which  I  still 
think  is  valid,  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
a  long  time,  was:  When  you  have  saved 
a  thousand  dollars,  enroll  in  a  Little 
Theater  and  learn  everything  the  direc- 
tor has  to  offer. 

Many  of  those  who  write  to  me  com- 
plain despondently  that  there  is  no  Little 
Theater  within  several  thousand  miles.  I 
can't  believe  that  dramatic  circles  are  so 
widely  separated.  Every  state  university, 
agricultural  college,  and  normal  school 
has  a  drama  club.  A  determined  novice, 
having  saved  a  thousand  dollars,  could 
enroll  in  such  a  school  if  no  other — more 
professional — group  were  available. 

When  I  give  this  suggestion,  some  of 
my  correspondents  answer  with  the  cyni- 
cal suggestion  that  working  with  small 
dramatic  groups  in  towns  of  ten  thou- 
sand or  less  is  like  singing  in  a  forest:  no 
matter  how  good  the  singing  is,  there  is 
no  future  in  serenading  trees.  I  have 
news  for  such  doubters!  I  was  in  Chicago 
to  attend  the  opening  of  "I've  Always 
Loved  You."  Our  troupe  was  entertained 
at  a  dinner  party,  during  which  I  met  a 
man  of  obvious  distinction.  Finally,  be- 
ing unable  to  quell  my  curiosity,  I  said, 
"I  beg  your  pardon,  but  when  we  were 
introduced,  I  didn't  quite  catch  your  title. 
Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  your 
position  with  the  company  is?"  He  was 
the  head  talent  scout  in  the  midwest 
division  for  a  large  motion  picture  com- 
pany. He  had  a  staff  of  seven  men 
whose  duty  it  was  to  go  from  town  to 
town  throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  adjacent  states,  watching  drama 
club,  university,  and  high  school  plays  in 
hope  of  spotting  exceptional  talent. 

I  am  confident  that,  had  I  carried  out 
my  original  design  and  selected  a  Little 
Theater  group  in  Texas,  or  in  any  other 
midwest  state,  I  would  eventually  have 
been  given  my  chance  in  Hollywood. 
Please  don't  think  that  a  conceited  state- 
ment. It  isn't.  My  standpoint  is  that  I 
was  so  determined  to  win  my  opportu- 
nity, so  positive  in  my  heart  of  my  des- 
tiny that  I  could  accept  no  defeat  as  final. 
Reading  this  article  at  this  very  moment 


Homer,  how  can  a  mind  like  yours 

get  so  confused?  —  chided  my  wife.  I've 
always  told  you  Kleenex  and  ordinary 
tissues  aren't  the  same !  Why,  even  the 
Kleenex  box  is  different.  It  serves  up 
tissues  —  saves  time  and  trouble.  I 
want  Kleenex — there's  no  other  like  it ! 


Brain  Boy,  you're  slipping!  my  sister 
admonished  me.  I'm  a  teacher,  too,  but 
in  my  book  —  Kleenex  means  just  one 
brand  of  tissues.  Nice,  soft  tissues  —  to 
remove  my  face  cream  gently!  But  do 
you  remember  to  ask  for  Kleenex?  No. 
You  mumble  "tissues."  As  if  my  skin 
wouldn't  know  the  difference! 


PreCISELY!  echoed  Dean  Doolittle.  My 
dear  colleague,  Kleenex  is  one  species  of 
tissue  —  not  a  term  for  tissues  as  a 
group!  Indeed,  I  find  Kleenex  most 
soothing  for  that  (ahem!)  sniffling 
condition  which  accompanies  a  cold. 
In  short,  there  is  only  one  Kleenex ! 


Why  be  a  guesser.  Professor?  said  my 
nephew.  Just  hold  this  Kleenex  tissue 
to  a  light.  See  any  lumps,  or  weak  spots  ? 
Ixnay!  You  see  Kleenex  quality  smilin' 
through  —  always  the  same  —  so  you're 
sure  Kleenex  must  be  a  softie,  but  tough 
enough  for  any  Joe  Blow!  Your  eyes  tell 
you  there's  only  one  Kleenex! 


Lucky  I  learned. .  .There  is  only  one  KLEENEX 
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there  are  girls  who  feel  exactly  as  I  did, 
and — by  using  their  heads  and  clinging 
steadfastly  to  their  faith — they  vnll  get 
to  Hollywood,  no  matter  where  they  are 
living  now.  But  they  will  come  west  as 
trained  performers,  not  as  green  and 
timid  petitioners,  banking  on  their  luck 
to  achieve  success. 

I  didn't  enroll  in  a  midwest  drama 
school  because  I  was  called  back  to  Al- 
hambra  by  the  serious  illness  of  my 
father.  He  lived  only  a  short  time  after 
I  came  home.  During  the  grief-stricken 
weeks  following  our  loss  I  remember  that 
my  sister  and  I  lay  in  bed  one  night, 
murmuring  together.  Neither  of  us  could 
sleep,  both  of  us  were  desolated,  so  we 
took  what  comfort  we  could  from  plan- 
ning our  future.  We  didn't  know  where 
to  go.  We  didn't  know  what  to  do.  She 
said,  "You  and  I  should  stick  together, 
no  matter  what  happens."  Then  she 
added  wistfully,  "I  had  thought  of  get- 
ting married." 

I  knew  the  boy  who  loved  her  and 
whom  she  loved,  and  I  realized  that  she 
would  give  up  her  plans  for  marriage  in 
an  instant  unless  she  was  certain  that  I 
had  a  dream,  too.  "You  go  ahead  with 
your  wedding  plans,"  I  told  her,  sudden- 
ly certain  that  at  last  I  could  speak  my 
full  intention.  "I'm  going  to  be  a  motion 
picture  actress.  I'm  going  to  enroll  in 
some  local  drama  school  next  week. 
Don't  worry  about  me — I'm  going  to  be 
all  right." 

I  spent  three  months  in  the  first  school, 
and  learned  only  a  few  things,  but  one 
was  important.  The  directress  told  me, 
"Talent  scouts  by  the  dozens  will  prob- 
ably be  around  along  with  various  agents. 
They  will  tell  you,  'We  like  your  work 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  an  eye  on  you.' 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  doesn't  mean  a 
thing.  Not  a  single,  solitary  thing.  Only 
if  they  say  they  want  to  give  you  a  test 
AND  NAME  THE  DAY  AND  HOUR 
AND  STUDIO,  or  if  they  ask  you  to 
sign  a  contract,  have  you  any  cause  for 
celebration." 

She  was  right.  According  to  the  gentle- 
men who  wanted  to  talk  to  me  in  the 
dressing  room  after  the  performance  I 
had  more  eyes  on  me  than  a  County  Fair 
potato.  But  no  one  handed  me  a  dotted 
line  to  be  signed  with  either  above  or 
underwater  pens. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  (I  had  a 
little  over  six  hundred  dollars  left  of  my 
original  investment) ,  I  left  this  group 
and  joined  another.  Here  I  made  contact 
with  the  agent  I  still  have  and  to  whom 
I  am  deeply  grateful,  Mr.  Louis  Shurr. 
And  here  I  met  wonderful  Mr.  Billy 
Grady,  talent  scout  for  MGM,  who  ar- 
ranged to  have  me  placed  under  contract 
for  a  year. 

Just  before  my  second  option  was  up, 
he  sent  for  me.  "Hear  you've  been  com- 
ing in  late  every  morning,"  he  growled  at 
me. 

"It's  true,"  I  admitted.  "I've  been  be- 
having badly,  and  I'm  sorry.  I  hate  to 
disappoint  you,  Mr.  Grady,  but  the 
truth  is  that  I  don't  want  to  be  a  chorus 
girl  in  musical  pictures.  I  want  to  be  a 
dramatic  actress." 

He  had  defended  me  when  the  Metro 
front  office  criticized  my  bad  behavior, 
but  he  understood.  After  I  had  been 
scratched  from  the  Metro  contract  list,  it 
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was  Mr.  Grady  who  indirectly  arranged 
for  me  to  meet  Mr.  Frank  Borzage  to 
whom  I  am  at  present  under  jubilant 
contract. 

A  good  many  girls  who  write  to  me 
admit  quite  frankly  that  they  want  to 
get  away  from  home  for  their  dramatic 
training  because  their  families  refuse  to 
take  the  idea  seriously  or  actually  ridi- 
cule their  ambition.  Sometimes  family 
teasing  can  be  inexcusably  cruel,  but  oc- 
casionally it  can  be  a  healthy  thing.  It  is 
easy  for  a  teenster  to  take  herself  or  him- 
self too  seriously — I  know  I  did  now  and 
then.  Yet — and  this  takes  us  back  to  our 
original  point — anyone  who  can  earn  a 
thousand  dollars  to  finance  his  training 
is  bound  to  command  a  certain  amount 
of  respect  in  even  the  most  critical 
family. 

Frequently  family  criticism  is  a  bless- 
ing. Actually,  most  families  want  each 
member  to  succeed;  parents  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  even  when  they  are  most 
jeering,  are  on  our  side.  This  can  be  very 
important  when  everything  goes  dead 
wrong,  as  it  does  occasionally  in  any  pro- 
fession, and  frequently  in  the  career  of 
the  struggling  Thespian.  During  the 
early  tragedies,  it  is  good  to  be  near 
enough  one's  own  people  to  cry  on  their 
shoulders  when  things  go  sour,  and  to 
watch  their  smiles  when  there  is  sweet 
news. 

But  the  question  of  all  questions  most 
frequently  asked  is,  "Can  a  nice  girl  suc- 


ceed in  Hollywood?"  That  always  in- 
furiates me.  The  answer  is:  NO  GIRL 
WILL  BE  ACCEPTED  BY  A  REPU- 
TABLE AGENT  UNLESS  SHE  IS 
NICE.  In  other  words,  virtue  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  young  actress'  char- 
acter. If  there  were  no  other  reason  for 
a  girl  to  cling  to  her  ideals  than  that 
Hollywood  is  essentially  a  small  town  in 
which  everyone  knows  everything  about 
everybody  and  one  small  slip  can  ruin  a 
promising  career,  the  fear  of  complica- 
tions arising  from  indiscretions  of  even 
the  mildest  sort  should  keep  a  girl  decent. 

And  now  for  the  final  question:  many 
girls  seem  to  be  torn  between  love  and  a 
career.  I  have  a  pat  answer  which  arises 
from  my  own  self-reliant  heart.  If  a  girl 
is  in  love  with  a  man,  deeply  and  truly 
in  love,  unable  to  think  of  a  life  un- 
shared by  him,  lonely  when  he  is  away, 
and  filled  with  contentment  when  he  is 
near,  she  should  marry  and  found  a 
home.  Hard  as  I  have  worked  for  my 
career,  if  the  man  I  marry  asks  me  to 
give  it  up,  I  will. 

Meanwhile,  however,  I'm  enjoying  my 
job,  working  opposite  John  Carroll  and 
Bill  Elliott  in  "The  Fabulous  Texan"— 
and  answering  many  more  letters  in 
which  I  beg  ambitious  young  performers 
not  to  come  to  Hollywood,  banking  on 
their  luck  but  to  learn  the  job  of  acting 
so  that  they  will  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunity  when  it  Richards 
at  the  door. 


Christmas  comes  once  a  year — but  early  for  Catherine  McLeod's  greetings  for  the  Yuletide. 
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Cobina  Wright  Goes  to 
Holiday  Parties 

Continued  from  page  32 

which  was  so  big  he  couldn't  even  get  it 
into  his  mouth.  Richard  Benedict,  that 
handsome  screen  newcomer,  appeared  in 
a  bonnet  and  diapers  and  scored  the  hit 
of  the  afternoon  by  winning  the  bubble- 
gum  blowing  contest.  Tony  Martin  and 
Ann  Sterling  split  the  prize  of  two  sets  of 
jacks  by  winning  the  yo-yo  contest  and 
the  whole  party  wound  up  having  a 
hilarious  time  playing  musical  chairs 
around  the  pool.  In  the  costume  parade 
which  started  the  amusing  afternoon, 
blonde  starlet  Marion  Carr  was  voted 
the  cutest  "baby"  girl  and  Brant  Brad- 
ford's Buster  Brown  outfit  took  the 
little  boy  honors. ' 

There  was  one  very  funny  moment 
when  Hal  Perry  showed  up  dre^ed  in 
the  identical  Little  Lord  Fauntlero,,  suit 
that  host  Ralph  Edwards  was  wearing, 
but  I  think  that  the  biggest  laugh  came 
after  the  party  broke  up,  when  several 
of  the  guests  tried  to  adjourn  to  the 
cocktail  lounge,  only  to  find  that  they 
couldn't  get  in — because  the  management 
wouldn't  serve  to  "minors"! 

But  for  all  the  nonsense,  Hollywood 
can  be  very  much  on  its  dignity,  too, 
and  one  of  the  most  impressive  recep- 
tions I  have  attended  in  a  long  time  was 
the  one  given  for  Margaret  Truman,  fol- 
lowing her  concert  appearance  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  Only  200  were  invited 
to  meet  the  President's  daughter,  and  I 
felt  honored  to  be  asked  to  act  as  one 
of  the  hostesses  for  the  reception.  It 
took  over  two  hours  for  the  reception 
line  to  pass  and  among  those  who  were 
on  hand  to  congratulate  Miss  Truman 
were  Jeanette  MacDonald,  Gene  Ray- 
mond, Lauritz  Melchior,  Ezio  Pinza,  and 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Warren. 

I  had  quite  a  chat  with  Miss  Truman 
and  found  her  to  be  completely  charm- 
ing. She  is  much  more  attractive  than 
her  pictures  would  lead  one  to  believe 
and  she  has  the  most  engaging  smile. 
Everyone  was  quite  delighted  with  her 
poise  and  the  natural  ease  with  which 
she  accepted  all  compliments,  although 
later  she  told  me  that  all  that  glamor 
had  made  her  quite  nervous. 

She  also  said  something  I  thought  was 
quite  amusing.  She  asked  me  how  many 
people  the  Bowl  held,  for  she  had  a 
capacity  audience.  When  I  told  her 
20,000,  she  looked  surprised  and  said, 
"Why,  Mrs.  Wright,  I'm  doing  better 
than  Dad!" 

A  party  to  end  parties,  especially  as 
far  as  the  entertainment  went — and  it 
went  on  all  night — was  the  one  given  for 
Walter  Winchell  at  the  Mocambo.  The 
noted  columnist  paid  a  visit  to  Holly- 
wood in  connection  with  the  Damon 
Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Re- 
search and  all  filmland  turned  out  to 
applaud  the  wonderful  work  he  is  doing. 
Over  250  of  our  brightest  luminaries  ar- 
rived for  dinner  and  Walter  greeted  each 
one  of  the  ladies  with  a  corsage  of  baby 
orchids  which  were  flown  here  from  Hon- 
olulu that  day,  especially  for  this  occa- 
sion. 

And  what  all-star  talent  there  was  to 
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make  it  a  real  celebration!  Bob  Hope 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  and  in  his 
own  inimitable  fashion  kept  things  going 
at  a  fast  and  feverish  pace.  He  intro- 
duced a  quartet  which  he  said  came  from 
the  most  exclusive  barber  shop  in  Bev- 
erly Hills.  It  turned  out  to  be  composed 
of  opera  star  Lauritz  Melchior,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Dick  Haymes  and  Perry  Como, 
who  did  a  wonderful  parody  to  the  tune 
of  "Old  Man  River."  Only  this  version 
was  "Old  Man  Crosby,  He  Just  Keeps 
Singin'  Along." 

Jimmy  Durante — in  black  tie  and  tux, 
no  less — did  a  switch  of  his  famous 
"What  Jimmy  the  Well-Dressed  Man 
Will  Wear,"  and  Jose  Iturbi  played  a 
piano  medley  of  all  of  Winchell's  favorite 
tunes.  Only  Comedian  Joe  E.  Lewis  re- 
fused to  sit  with  the  guests  of  honor. 
When  Bob  Hope  asked  him  why  not, 
Joe  said,  "I  can't,  I'm  sitting  with  the 
most  important  man  here."  "Who's 
that?"  Bob  asked.  "It's  my  landlord," 
retorted  Joe. 

It  was  a  terrific  evening  for  gags  and 
glamor,  but  it  was  a  night  to  remember 
for  another  reason.  Before  the  party 
broke  up,  Winchell  announced  that  over 
$2,000,000  had  already  been  raised  for 
the  Cancer  Fund  and  that  a  quarter  of 
a  million  had  been  contributed  right  here 
in  California. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  only  human 
stars  steal  the  limelight  at  a  Hollywood 
premiere.  Well,  the  other  evening  I  at- 
tended an  opening  at  the  Carthay  Circle 
where  filmland's  animal  actors  really 
walked  off  with  the  show  and  even  stars 
like  Jeanne  Crain,  Robert  Mitchum,  Vir- 
ginia Mayo,  Bob  Hope,  Douglas  Fair- 
banks, Jr.,  and  Margaret  O'Brien  all 
took  a  back  seat — and  loved  it. 

It  was  the  premiere  of  "Red  Stallion," 
the  story  of  a  gallant  race  horse,  which 
brought  out  the  four-footed  contingent 
in  all  its  glory.  While  the  "bleacher 
birds" — those  fans  who  flock  to  all  the 
openings — gave  proper  ovation  to  all  the 
famous  humans,  you  should  have  heard 
the  shrieks,  whistles  and  squeals  of  de- 
light as  "Lassie"  ambled  up  to  the  micro- 
phone in  the  foyer  and  barked  twice. 

The  same  was  true  when  "Flicka" 
(the  horse) ,  "Asta"  (of  "The  Thin  Man" 
fame) ,  "Satan"  (the  tiger) ,  "Rin-Tin- 
Tin  III"  (whose  grandpappy  was  the 
famous  star  of  the  silent  days)  and 
"Daisy"  (of  the  "Blondie"  series)  ap- 
peared, led  by  circus  clowns  and  a  regu- 
lar Barnum  and  Bailey  parade. 

Only  "Jackie,"  the  movie  lion,  seemed 
to  be  bored  by  the  entire  event.  He  just 
stretched  out  in  his  cage  and  snored  all 
through  the  proceedings,  refusing  to  give 
out  with  even  one  MGM  growl  despite 
Bob  Hope's  insistence  that  Jackie  say  a 
few  words  to  his  public.  Finally  Bob 
gave  up,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said, 
"I  get  the  same  reaction  from  my  spon- 
sor." 

Wartime  Colonel  Darryl  Zanuck  and 
his  lovely  wife,  Virginia,  transformed 
their  Santa  Monica  beach  home  into  a 
flower-bedecked  campaign  tent  the  other 
night  to  hold  a  Hollywood  "dress  parade" 
for  visiting  General  and  Mrs.  Mark 
Clark.  It  was  a  truly  stunning  affair  and 
the  feminine  stars  who  were  there  never 
looked  lovelier.  Greer  Garson  was  abso- 
lutely breath-taking  in  a  strapless  green 


Susan  Peters,  injured  two  years  ago  in  a  hunting  accident,  gets  a  warm  wel- 
come back  to  the  screen  from  fellow  stars  on  the  Columbia  lot,  Glenn  Ford, 
Evelyn  Keyes  and  Larry  Parks.  You'll  be  seeing  her  in  "The  Sign  of  the  Ram." 


moire  evening  gown  with  her  titian 
tresses  piled  on  top  of  her  head. 

Dolly  O'Brien,  the  wealthy  and  beau- 
tiful widow,  escorted  by  Clark  Gable, 
was  particularly  ravishing  in  a  tight 
black  sheath  of  a  dinner  gown.  Other 
beauties  who  came  to  pay  tribute  to 
valor  were  Myrna  Loy,  Connie  Moore, 
Olivia  deHavilland,  Anne  Baxter,  Joan 
Crawford  and  Ellen  Drew.  The  Van 
Johnsons,  the  Mervyn  LeRoys,  the  Bob 
Hopes  and  the  Joseph  Cottens  all  helped 
to  make  it  a  gala  night.  Following  a 
sumptuous  supper,  there  was  dancing  by 
the  light  of  the  moon  shining  over  those 
tremendous  Pacific  breakers.  Later  on 
Irving  Berlin  sang  a  song  he  had  written 
especially  for  the  occasion  and  still  later 
Reginald  Gardiner  gave  a  very  funny 
demonstration  of  a  cockney  jitterbug 
with  Anita  Colby  in  the  role  of  his  danc- 
ing partner. 

A  surprise  convalescence  party  was 
given  for  me  the  other  night  right  in  my 
own  home.  I  had  been  ill  for  a  few  days, 
but  when  the  doctor  finally  said  that  I 


was  well  enough  to  get  up  Harry  Goetz 
and  his  charming  wife,  Katie,  decided  to 
surprise  me.  They  pledged  my  entire 
household  to  secrecy  and  went  ahead 
with  their  plans. 

At  around  seven  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning, my  daughter,  Cobina,  Jr.,  came 
into  my  room  and  said,  "Mother,  I  think 
you  are  strong  enough  to  get  up  for  a 
little  while.  Won't  you  dress  and  come 
downstairs  for  a  few  minutes?  I  think  it 
would  do  you  good."  I  didn't  see  any 
particular  point  in  it,  but  I  was  anxious 
to  get  out  of  bed,  so  I  humored  her. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  I  came  down 
the  stairs  and  found  my  drawing  room 
filled  with  so  many  of  my  friends  and  a 
complete  buffet  and  a  champagne  bar  set 
up  in  my  dining  room. 

Clifton  Webb,  Mary  Pickford,  Charles. 
(Buddy)  Rogers,  Reginald  and  Nadja 
Gardiner,  Peggy  Cummins,  my  two  pro- 
teges, Pat  Vanlvar  and  handsome  Wray 
Davis,  Elizabeth  Wilson  of  Liberty  Mag- 
azine, all  had  come  in  quietly  through  the 
garden  entrance  and  were  there  to  wish 
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me  back  to  health.  Although  I  couldn't 
stay  very  long  at  my  own  party.  I  did 
wait  for  the  impromptu  concert  which 
Larry  Adler  and  Mario  Braggiotti  gave, 
the  harmonica  and  piano  combination 
doing  everything  from  Bach  to  "'Blues  in 
the  Night."  It  was  a  wonderful  gesture, 
and  made  me  so  happy  that  I  think  I 
recovered  twice  as  rapidly  as  I  would 
have  ordinarily.  Wouldn't  you? 

I  think  it's  about  time  to  dip  into  the 
mail  box  for  a  few  questions.  So  here 
goes. 

Mrs.  Simonson  of  Chicago  wants  to 
know  how  Hollywood  feels  about  the 
new  fashions,  particularly  the  long  skirts. 

Well,  the  other  afternoon  I  attended  a 
fashion  show  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Rodeo 
Room  for  "Miss  In-Between" — that  is. 
the  styles  for  women  who  are  '"in-be- 
tween" sizes.  In  the  audience  were  some 
very  smartly  dressed  women,  including 
Biddy  Banton,  wife  of  designer  Travis 
Banton,  Natalie  Draper,  Mrs.  Bob  Cobb 
and  Mrs.  Hernando  Courtright. 

"Miss  In-Between"  is  a  lovely  blonde 
model,  Betty  Bigelow,  who  is  soon  going 
to  marry  composer  Dave  Rose.  Betty 
modeled  several  stunning  suits  with  the 
new  long  skirts  and  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested to  hear  the  comments.  General- 
ly speaking,  I  found  that  the  women 
liked  them  and  that  the  men  don't.  I 
personally  don't  like  them,  because  they 
seem  out  of  place  for  the  informal  Holly- 
wood way  of  life. 

Dorothy  Lamour  says  that  she  dislikes 
them  because  she  can't  see  any  sense  in 
a  woman  having  to  change  her  entire 
wardrobe.  Betty  Hutton,  however,  does 
like  them  and  she  summed  it  up  in  her 
usual  wonderful  and  breezy  manner. 
"Let's  face  it,  Cobina.  If  fashion  decrees 
that  skirts  are  going  to  be  long,  they're 
going  to  be  long  and  vou're  going  to  like 
it!" 

Mrs.  Banton.  Natalie  Draper  and  Mrs. 
Cobb  all  were  casting  their  votes  in  favor 
of  the  extra  length,  but  the  men  all 
shook  their  heads. 

Dorothy  Grayson  of  St.  Louis  writes 
asking  for  an  unusual  recipe  for  a  snack 
at  Hollywood  cocktail  parties,  and  while 
there  are  many  exotic  tid-bits  for  cocktail 
nibblers,  I  think  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious dishes  is  guacamole.  It  is  a  paste 
made  of  mashed  avocado  and  cream 
cheese,  seasoned  with  onion  juice.  It's  a 
favorite  with  all  the  stars  and  is  so  easy 
to  prepare.  Try  it  at  your  next  party, 
and  I  believe  that  all  your  guests  will 
ask  for  more.  You  can  spread  it  on 
crackers  or  the  way  that  Joan  Bennett 
does,  by  using  huge  potato  chips  for 
dippers. 

However,  you  can't  always  tell  about 
stellar  appetites.  Not  long  ago,  the  Ber- 
nard Gianninis  gave  a  Sunday  afternoon 
reception  in  their  palatial  Brentwood 
home.  Their  formal  gardens  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  a  sumptuous  buffet 
was  spread  out  on  the  lawn.  But  behind 
one  of  the  high  boxed  hedges,  Host  Gian- 
nini  had  placed  a  hot-dog  wagon,  and 
when  I  looked  around  there  were  Mau- 
reen O'Hara,  Ginny  Simms.  Philip  Reed 
and  the  other  guests  all  munching  on 
"pups  and  mustard"  while  the  caviar 
stood  untouched  on  the  flower-bedecked 
tables.  It  just  proves  that  Hollywood  is  a 
place  where  you're  only  young — always! 
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VOR  LINGERS  LONGER 

Whizzing  down  show-covered 
slopes  is  breath-taking  . . .  breath- 
taking os  the  tasfy  Fresh  mint  flavor 
of  LEAF  Chevying  Gum. 


SONG  -  POEM  -  WRITERS 


We  pay  ADVANCE   royalties   on   all   new  song   material   accepted  for 
IMMEDIATE  PUBLICATION 


Our  composers  need  new  song  material  —  We  publish  new  songs 

WE  GUARANTEE  to  pay 
From  $50.00  to  $1500.00  advance  royalty 

on  all  material  accepted  for  immediate  publication 


THIS  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  FREE  PUBLICATION  WITH  ADVANCE  ROYALTY 


We  have  published  for  the  writers  of  the  outstanding  "Hits":  "My  Melancholy  Baby", 
"Goodbye  Little  Darlin',  Goodbye",  "Diane",  "Be  Honest  With  Me",  etc. 


We  have  music  contracts  with  leading  entertainers  in  the  motion  picture 
industries. 


-radio  and  recording 


Send  Your  Song  Poems.  NOW  for  Immediate  Opportunity 

GORDON  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1651  COSMO  STREET,  DEPT.  M  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 


SIGN  LP  FOR  THE  PAY-ROLL  SAVINGS  PLAN  WHERE    YOU  WORK, 

OR  FOR  THE  BOND-A-MONTH  PLAN  AT  YOUR  BANK. 
SAVE  THE  EASY  AUTOMATIC  WAY  .  .  .  WITH  U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONDS 


pDpp  With  every  order  a  gor- 
riltt  geous  pair  of  Matching 
Earrings  with  beautifully  cut  stones. 
Retail  value  $2.98. 
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Simulated  ; 

DIAMOND  and  RUBY  COCKTAIL  BRACELET 

Exact  duplicate  of  a  famous  Diamond  and  Ruby  Cocktail  Watch  Bracelet  selling  for 
over  S500.00.  Contains  approximately  SO  sparkling  stones.  This  exquisite  imitation 
Diamond  and  Ruby  Continental  Cocktail  Bracelet  has  a  highly  polished  14K  Gold 
Plate  finish.  Your  friends  will  admire  your  taste  when  you  wear  one  of  these 
extravagant-looking  cocktail  bracelets  for  which  you  would  ordinarily  pay  510  to 
S20.  Vour  choice  of  basket  weave  band  with  expensive  safety  catch  of  expansion 
band,   packed  in  a  beautiful  gift  box. 

Send  money  order  for  52.75,  we  pay  postage,  or  order  C.O.D.  plus  postage 
JEWELL  PROMOTIONS        Dept.  H.  S.         1051  Sixth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


Money  Back  Guarantee 

WITHIN  10  DAYS  OF 
PURCHASE  IF  NOT 
THOROUGHLY  DE- 
LIGHTED! PROMPT  DE- 
LIVERY! 
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Closeup  of  Tyrone  Power 

Continued  from  page  21 


It's  true! . . .  CIPAK  unfolds  to  a  complete 
unit.  Holds  a  full  quart  of  solution.  It 
repacks  in  a  jiffy,  either  wet  or  dry.  It's 
the  most  modern  advancement  in  femi- 
nine hygiene. 


On  sale  at  leading  Drug  or  Dept.  Stores* 


Accepted  for  advertising  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 


For  Modern  Feminine  Hygiene 


*Because  Cipak  is  so  new,  your  favorite 
store  may  not  have  it  in  stock  as  yet.  To 
order  direct  fill  out  this  coupon. 


Miss  Gale  West 
CIPAK    Box  448 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  a  CIPAK  Compact  Syringe. 
I  am  enclosing  $4.95. 

(  )  Check  (  )  Money  Order  (No  C.O.D.) 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

My  Drug  or  Dept.  Store  

Address  
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form  of  stupidity  irks  him  violently.  If 
he  ever  loses  his  temper  it's  when  in- 
efficiency irritates  him.  Bang!  There's 
an  explosion' — and  then  it's  over.  He 
isn't  the  brooding  type.  Sometimes,  for 
no  visible  reason,  he'll  be  in  a  terrible 
mood  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then  he  snaps 
out  of  the  blues  with  no  hangover  of  self- 
pity,  and  is  as  considerate  and  exhilarat- 
ing as  ever. 

He  has  changed  in  certain  respects, 
and  yet  is  the  same  as  he  has  always 
been  in  other  ways.  My  playing  Cortez 
in  "Captain  from  Castile*"  meant  I 
worked  with  him  for  almost  five  months 
steadily,  a  severe  test  of  any  friendship. 
It's  the  first  picture  we've  ever  done  to- 
gether in  all  the  years  we've  known  each 
other.  I'm  impressed  by  his  thoroughly 
business-like  conduct  on  sets.  Once  he 
was  a  great  practical  joker.  The  war 
must  have  sobered  him  completely  where 
film-making's  concerned.  He's  very  seri- 
ous whenever  actually  working,  stops  all 
kidding.  He  always  knew  his  lines  per- 
fectly, I  noticed.  When  we'd  come  to 
dialogue  or  scenes  that  didn't  feel  quite 
right  to  him  he'd  quietly  discuss  his  be- 
liefs with  director  Henry  King,  with 
whom  he  has  made  seven  pictures.  Ty 
never  behaved  temperamentally,  never 
created  a  scene  that  wasn't  in  the  script. 
He's  one  of  the  very  few  top  stars  who 
modestly  think  of  themselves  as  em- 
ployees. He  says  he  is  being  hired  to  do 
a  specific  job,  act  a  certain  role  in  a  film. 
He  realizes  perfectly  that  he's  not  run- 
ning the  studio. 

But  he  feels  that  in  America  it  is  the 
privilege  of  any  employee  to  speak  up 
politely.  Letting  well  enough  alone  when 
you  honestly  don't  consider  it  good 
enough  is,  to  him,  the  also-ran's  approach 
to  life.  He  says  all  craftsmen  must  main- 
tain professional  standards  as  high  as 
possible  to  go  on  being  hired,  and  he  be- 
lieves any  sane  employer  is  happy  when 
sensible  suggestions  add  to  the  eventual 
profit.  That  savvy  of  Ty's,  that  deter- 
mination of  his  to  make  every  picture  of 
his  as  good  as  possible  in  every  detail, 
wins  the  respect  of  everyone  of  his  co- 
workers—and  it  explains  a  lot  of  the 
teamwork  that  goes  into  the  making  of 
any  Power  film.  That  pays  off  at  the 
box-office,  too. 

Ty's  interest  in  every  part  of  our  in- 
dustry dumbfounds  me.  During  the  four 
months  we  were  down  in  Mexico  on  loca- 
tion he  had  the  Hollywood  trade  papers 
flown  down  so  he  could  read  them  daily. 
I  never  bothered;  I  was  busy  enough 
working  in  the  picture.  He  isn't  in  the 
movies  to  get  rich  and  then  get  out  of 
them,  but  because  he's  never  been  able 
to  conceive  of  more  fascinating  work. 
He  wants  to  continue  succeeding  on  the 
screen  so  he  is  constantly  reestimating 
himself.  When  he  was  in  high  school, 
ushering  nights  and  Sundays  in  a  Cincin- 
nati movie  theater,  he  kept  a  careful 
check  on  the  popularity  of  every  film. 
He  used  a  looseleaf  notebook  from  a 
dime  store,  and  rated  audience  reactions 
to  every  star.  He  studied  directors' 
twists  on  stories,  compared  values. 


Now  that  he's  on  the  inside  he's  just 
as  hep  to  people's  opinions.  He  cares 
what  you  think,  invariably  inquires  and 
always  listens.  His  first  film  on  his  re- 
turn from  war  was  his  studio's  most  ex- 
pensive production  of  last  year  and, 
gratifyingly,  "The  Razor's  Edge"  proved 
the  biggest  grossing  picture  when  20th 
toted  up  its  profits  for  this  year.  Ty  ab- 
hors ruts,  so  jumped  at  the  opportunity 
to  surprise  audiences  with  a  switch  from 
a  spiritually-uncertain  hero  to  his  cur- 
rent ruthless  rascal  characterization  in 
"Nightmare  Alley."  As  the  ambitious 
carnival  barker  who  connives  to  gyp 
everybody,  including  the  women  who  en- 
ter his  life,  he  demonstrates  superbly 
what  an  excellent  actor  he  has  become. 
He's  a  heel  who  gets  double-crossed. 
Can  you  imagine  a  fearful,  vain  star 
taking  such  a  role? 

Perhaps  this  untold  tale  explains  his 
courage.  When  Ty  was  first  signed  by 
20th  the  first  thing  he  did  when  he  could 
get  away  from  all  the  bewildering  rou- 
tines for  a  newcomer  was  to  revel  in  a 
little  personal  prelude  to  stardom.  He 
made  a  sentimental  journey  by  himself 
to  all  the  still-standing  sets  where  the 
stars  he'd  admired  from  afar  in  Ohio  had 
made  screen  history.  Secretly  he  was 
consumed  with  excitement  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  following  in  their  footsteps. 
He  still  is!  His  innate  good  taste,  of 
course,  prevents  him  from  mentioning 
his  private  pledge  to  become  outstand- 
ing; but  from  the  many  outstanding 
films  he  has  made  you  know  how  con- 
scientiously he's  lived  up  to  his  resolu- 
tion. I  just  don't  want  you  to  assume 
Ty's  triumphs  are  wholly  luck.  And,  in 
that  wonderful  way,  he's  still  sentimen- 
tal. In  his  library  you  can  come  across 
twenty-eight  hand-bound  leather  vol- 
umes. They  contain  the  shooting  scripts 
of  his  starring  vehicles  to  date.  These 
are  his  most  treasured  souvenirs,  because 
so  much  of  himself  went  into  each  effort 
to  entertain. 

There's  no  complex  living-the-character 
trait  in  Ty.  At  the  end  of  a  scene  he 
automatically  reverts  to  reality  from  his 
role.  He  doesn't  have  to  be  pampered 
with  closed  sets,  or  any  of  the  nonsense 
that  can  be  whipped  up  to  keep  a  great 
star  in  the  mood  to  do  his  best.  No  one 
here  has  a  deeper  appreciation  of  genu- 
ine art,  in  all  its  forms  and  shadings, 
than  Ty  has.  But  he  has  an  ever-accom- 
panying sense  of  proportion,  and  sense  of 
humor.  There's  nothing  hammy  about 
him!  To  give  you  an  accurate  notion  of 
how  hard  he  works,  he  had  only  two 
weeks  off  between  the  two  pictures  he's 
just  made.  The  rest  of  the  nine  months 
their  filming  consumed  he  literally  re- 
ported every  day.  His  superb  concentra- 
tion, and  skill  at  snapping  out  of  it,  isn't 
a  common  thing  in  Hollywood.  Ty's 
pride  is  what  spurs  him  on. 

As  the  swashbuckling  Pedro  de  Vargas 
in  "Captain  from  Castile"  Ty  returns  to 
the  type  of  screen  adventuring  in  which 
he  made  his  mark  originally.  It's  as 
startling  a  contrast  to  his  present  punchy 
performance  as  a  carnival  barker  as 
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there  could  be.  Overseas  he  listened  to 
the  forthright  comments  of  fellow  Ma- 
rines when  they  saw  movies;  he's  deter- 
mined he  will  never  be  a  bore,  and  this 
variety  is  his  recipe.  He  has  another  ear- 
mark that  you  should  know  about.  He 
extends  a  helping  hand  as  part  of  his 
creed.  He  says  he  remembers  what  it 
was  like  to  be  an  unwanted  nobody.  He 
was  one  when  he  tackled  the  movies 
at  eighteen,  fresh  from  Ohio.  He  had 
to  move  a  dozen  times  that  first  year 
here,  from  rooms  to  tiny  apartments  to 
friends'  homes.  He  wangled  a  start  at 
Universal,  and  they  let  him  go.  "No  fu- 
ture in  Power!"  they  stated  solemnly.  Ty 
was  forced  to  give  up,  to  leave  town.  So 
he  started  at  the  bottom  again  on  the 
stage  in  Santa  Barbara,  on  the  radio  in 
Chicago;  it  was  a  heartbreaking '  climb 
from  working  for  almost  nothing  to  even- 
tually acting  the  role  on  Broadway  that 
won  him  his  20th  contract. 

He  was  delighted  to  have  Coleen  Gray 
play  her  second  role  opposite  him  in 
"Nightmare  Alley,"  and  equally  anxious 
for  Jean  Peters  to  click  when  she  stepped 
from  an  Ohio  campus  into  the  feminine 
lead  opposite  him  in  "Captain  from 
Castile."  No  demands  for  guaranteed 
"name"  draws,  you  see.  Ty  was  thrown 
out  of  his  first  lead  right  here  at  20th  by 
a  director  with  remarkably  little  vision; 
so,  recalling  how  that  hurt,  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  be  helpful  to  these  new 
leading  ladies.  He  never  tired  of  re- 
hearsing with  them,  of  showing  them 
little  camera  tricks.  I  might  add  he  isn't 
a  wolf.   His  manners  with  women  are 


impeccable;  a  subtle,  sophisticated  mix- 
ture of  courtesy,  interest,  and  wit  such 
as  he  serves  up  can't  be  beat.  I  know, 
for  I've  often  watched  him  with  the 
ladies! 

They  don't  have  to  be  slaves  to 
fashion  to  attract  him.  He  doesn't  like 
affectations  in  "women  any  more  than  he 
does  in  men.  He  believes  a  woman  can 
and  should  be  just  as  good  a  sport  as  a 
man.  Careers  are  their  right  also,  he 
thinks,  when  they  have  the  necessary 
talent.  His  own  mother  was  a  distin- 
guished actress  on  the  stage,  later  made 
a  name  for  herself  as  a  dramatic  coach. 
She  combined  her  beauty  and  brains 
with  the  bringing  up  of  Ty  and  his  sister. 
So  he  knows  a  woman's  life  is  just  what 
she  wills  to  make  it. 

He's  inherited  his  systematic  set-up 
from  his  mother.  His  father  was  the 
epitome  of  impulsiveness,  which  was  pos- 
sible on  the  stage  but  wouldn't  work  in 
the  Hollywood  of  Ty's  era.  Ty  has  a 
gift  for  organizing  that  would  make  him 
a  top  executive  anywhere  else.  He  detests 
being  strapped  with  petty  details,  so  he 
assigns  them  to  assorted  aides.  Chief  one 
is  his  swell  secretary,  Bill  Gallagher, 
who's  been  with  him  for  eleven  years 
now,  barring  time  out  for  the  war,  too. 
Bill  is  installed  in  Ty's  studio  dressing- 
room  suite,  functioning  with  all  kinds  of 
filing  cabinets  that  tell  at  touch  where 
everything  and  everyone  pertinent  to 
Ty's  life  is. 

I  would  say  Ty's  transformation  into 
an  able  business  man  is  his  most  marked 
change  since  he's  come  back.  He  used  to 


Former  professor  and  radio  entertainer,  Governor  Jimmy  Davis  of  Louisiana  stars  in  his  own 
life  story,  Monogram's  "Louisiana,"  with  Margaret  Lindsay,  at  right  above,  portraying  his 
wife.  Below,  with  the  Sunshine  Serenaders  singing  one  of  the  Governor's  own  compositions. 


You'll  find  it  so  easy — so  effortless 
— to  achieve  the  exact  hairdo  that 
is  most  becoming  to  your  own 
type  of  beauty — with  the  original 
Dr.  Ellis  Wave  Set.  Pick  up  a 
bottle  tomorrow,  at  most  any  5  & 
10  or  drugstore. 
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for  only  *100 


If  your  bankroll's  slim,  yet  you 
want  to  remember  Aunt  Emma 
or  Cousin  Joe  at  Christmas, 
here's  how  you  can  do  it  easily 
and  economically. 

Just  list  below  (or  on  a  sep- 
arate sheet  of  paper)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those 
you  want  to  remember.  Send 
us  the  list  with  one  dollar  for 
each  name  and  we'll  send  the 
next  12  monthly  issues  of 
Liberty. 

We'll  also  send  a  Christmas 
Gift  announcement  card  to 
each  person  you  designate. 
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Enclosed  is 
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Subscriptions  for  Canada 
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cepted. 

On 

subscriptions 

for  Mexico, 

Central  or  South  America,  add  25  cents 
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Broderick  Crawford,  winner  of  a  bet  with  John  Carroll  on  "The  Flame"  set,  enjoys  every  min- 
ute of  the  loser's  grim  but  sporting  payment — a  shoe  shine.  Next  time,  Brod,  you  may  be  loser. 


let  someone  else  attend  to  all  his  business 
affairs,  feeling  that  understanding  a  budg- 
et and  finagling  savings  were  matters 
beyond  him.  Experience  has  taught  him 
that  you  can't  grow  in  limited  ways, 
skipping  essential  knacks.  A  person  with 
Ty's  deep  love  of  luxuries  must  become 
well  aware  of  how  his  salary  goes  or, 
after  his  big  expenses  and  taxes,  there 
won't  be  any  investments.  Having  made 
up  his  mind  to  acquire  a  proficiency  in 
business  managing  himself,  Ty's  doing 
marvelously  well  at  it. 

This  determination  of  his  has  always 
been  awe-inspiring  to  me.  A  friend  of  his 
who  went  through  high  school  with  him, 
Bill  Walsh,  now  a  Hollywood  publicist 
who  remains  a  pal  although  he's  never 
worked  at  publicizing.  Ty,  was  on  the 
football  team  that  Ty  couldn't  make  be- 
cause he  weighed  only  a  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  on  entering  high  school.  Bill  says 
Ty  was  benched  from  the  fourth  team 
because  the  coach  considered  him  too 
slight  of  build.  Thereafter,  during  the 
noon  period,  Ty  proceeded  to  play  foot- 
ball with  a  gang  of  garage  mechanics  on 
a  rocky  field  littered  with  broken  glass. 
That's  the  driving  spirit  that  is  still 
pushing  him  ahead. 

I  have  known  him  since  he  first  began 
here  at  20th.  I'd  been  brought  out  to 
Hollywood  from  New  York  two  or  three 
years  before  he  was,  and  I  remember 
Maynard  Morris,  who  was  our  agent  and 
who  also  got  John  Payne  into  pictures, 
invited  Ty  and  John  and  me  to  drop  in 
at  his  apartment  for  drinks  one  after- 
noon. We  saw  one  another  around  town, 
oftener  when  I  moved  to  20th.  Then  we 
lived  on  the  same  street  in  Brentwood 
for  years.  We'd  say  let's  get  together  for 
some  bowling,  and  somehow  never  did. 
I  ran  into  him  only  once  during  the»war. 
It  was  at  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  when 
I  had  just  returned  from  Saipan  and  he 
was  en  route  for  'a  year  there. 

His  invitation  to  join  him,  Bill  Gal- 
lagher, and  two  other  friends  from  the 
studio  to  see  the  world  by  air  with  him 
is  typical  of  his  thoughtfulness.  A  year 
ago  my  vacation  did  coincide  and  with 


Ty  piloting  I  was  able  to  visit  twenty- 
six  Central  and  South  American  countries 
in  a  total  air-travel  time  of  only  one 
hundred-and-twenty-hours!  Crossing  the 
Andes,  Rio — a  thousand  memories.  Ty 
had  flown  down  to  Rio  eight  years  before 
as  a  passenger  and  swore  then  he'd  re- 
turn flying  his  own  plane  some  day.  You 
know  he  learned  to  fly  before  his  war 
piloting,  don't  you?  The  studio  forbade 
him  to  learn.  Ty  continued  taking  les- 
sons secretly,  and  one  week-end  landed 
on  director  Clarence  Brown's  lawn  just 
to  give  the  Browns'  guests  a  thrill.  It 
did!  It  also  broke  the  You-Can't-Fly  rul- 
ing. After  flying  overseas  in  the  war 
Ty's  had  no  trouble  qualifying  for  his 
present  license:  it  ranks  him  as  a  com- 
mercial pilot  for  single  and  multi-engine 
planes.  Ty's  a  safe  and  sane  pilot,  I'm 
glad  to  advise  you.  I  took  over  the  con- 
trols but  once;  it  didn't  give  me  any 
sensation  or  urge,  so  I'm  content  to  re- 
main merely  a  passenger,  letting  the 
guys  who  know  what  they're  doing  do  it. 

I  had  a  hunch  that  Ty  was  building 
up  to  a  long  vacation  and  another  long 
airplane  trip  when  he  made  two  pictures 
one  right  after  the  other  this  year.  Sure 
enough,  about  a  month  before  the  end  of 
the  second  one  he  tipped  me  off  that  he 
was  getting  set  to  fly  to  Africa.  "How 
about  coming  along  on  this  one,  too?"  he 
asked  me.  But  just  that  morning  the 
studio  had  given  me  the  news  that  I  was 
scheduled  for  a  trip  to  Maine,  come 
September,  with  director  Henry  King 
for  the  picture  "Deep  Water,"  so  I  was 
down  at  Howard  Hughes'  airfield  at  the 
ungodly  hour  of  seven  A.  M.  on  Labor 
Day  for  the  take-off,  but  this  time  I  was 
on  the  outside  looking  in  when  Ty  pulled 
back  the  throttle  and  started  down  the 
runway. 

It's  a  different  ship  this  time  from  the 
Beechcraft  in  which  we  flew  some  twen- 
ty-three thousand  miles  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica last  year.  This  is  a  converted  DC3, 
equipped  with  six  auxiliary  gas  tanks  for 
that  long  hop  over  the  South  Atlantic. 
It  also  has  all  the  latest  navigational 
gadgets,  plus  a  topographical  camera  for 
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photographing  possible  sites  for  future 
location  trips.  But  this  trip,  like  the  pre- 
vious one,  is  primarily  a  good-will  tour. 

And  what  a  tour  it's  turning  out!  The 
over-all  mileage  will  be  about  thirty 
thousand  miles  and  Ty  and  bis  three 
men  flying  companions  (the  same  who 
went  to  South  America)  will  have  been 
gone  ten  weeks  this  time.  From  Los 
Angeles  they  headed  for  Dallas,  then 
Miami,  then  Trinidad  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  From  there  the  route  was 
to  Natal,  Brazil,  and  across  the  ocean  to 
Dakar,  in  French  West  Africa.  Then  to 
Leopoldville,  Belgian  Congo;  Capetown 
and  Johannesburg,  South  Africa;  Mo- 
zambique; Nairobi,  in  Kenya  Colony; 
Addis  Ababa  in  Ethiopia;  Karthoum  and 
Wadi  Haifa  in  the  Sudan;  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  from  there  the 
route  reads  Cyprus,  Crete,  Tunis,  Turin 
(Italy) ,  then  home. 

Our  lengthy  location  trip  to  Mexico 
for  "Captain  from  Castile"  shed  further 
light  on  Ty's  true  self.  We  spent  more 
than  a  month  in  Morelia,  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Michoacan,  using  it  as  Spain 
for  our  film.  Much  of  the  architecture 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  still 
exists  there.  The  contrasts  in  Mexico 
fascinated  us.  For  example,  they  love 
baseball.  Ty  proposed  at  a  Lion's  Club 
luncheon  we  attended  in  Morelia  (see 
how  modern  they  are?)  that  a  benefit  for 
needy  children  be  staged,  with  a  baseball 
team  from  the  American  movie  company 
playing  a  Mexican  team.  Ty  was  captain 
of1  our  team,  played  first  base.  And 
shone!  Me?  I'm  the  best  grandstand 
sitter  you  ever  saw!  I  cheered  wildly  at 
every  decision  of  the  Mexican  umpire. 

For  our  scenes  showing  old  Mexico  we 
went  on  to  Uruapan.  Extinct  Popocate- 
petl, the  volcano  rising  above  Mexico 
City,  had  to  be  doubled  by  the  currently 
active  volcano  Paricutin  at  Uruapan.  Ty 
flew  me  over  it,  without  telling  me  in  ad- 
vance we  were  going  there!  It  was  erupt- 
ing violently  that  day  and  we  headed 
into  billows  of  angry  smoke.  There  isn't 
a  single  living  thing  for  ten  miles  around 
the  boiling  lava.  A  once  green  and  fertile 
valley  is  now  nothing  but  death  and 
desolation.  The  Indian  village  near  the 
volcano  is  completely  buried,  except  for 


the  tower  of  a  cathedral  which  will  soon 
be  buried,  too.  It  was  a  terrifying  sight. 
Ty  flew  half  our  whole  company  from 
Uruapan  to  Acapulco,  where  we  filmed 
Cortez's  landing  in  Mexico.  And  speak- 
ing of  Cortez,  I  may  as  well  admit  I 
didn't  read  the  best-seller  from  which 
our  picture  is  made.  I  didn't  want  to 
know  exactly  what  Cortez  was  like,  for 
fear  I'd  be  confronted  with  mental  haz- 
ards. It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  played 
an  actual  person  on  the  screen,  and  that 
way  I  safeguarded  my  own  hopes  of  be- 
ing convincing.  At  Acapulco  we  had 
curious  crowds  watching  us  work.  A  man 
came  over  to  me  and  asked,  "Do  you 
recognize  this  lady  with  the  three  chil- 
dren?" I  had  to  confess  I  didn't.  Twen- 
ty-two years  previously,  when  I  was 
thirteen  one  Anna  Maria  had  been  my 
mad  crush  during  a  New  Jersey  summer 
vacation.  That's  Ty's  favorite  location 
tale  on  me. 

Ty's  unceasing  energy  still  amazes  me. 
No  matter  how  late  he  stays  up  he  can 
be  up  early  and  full  of  vim.  He  used  to 
stall  any  unwanted  task;  now  he's  differ- 
ent— he's  a  demon  for  getting  it  over 
with  immediately.  That's  hard  on  ma- 
nana  me  when  I'm  around  him.  How- 
ever, on  his  credit  side  let  me  mention 
his  new  habit  of  social  spontaneity.  He 
doesn't  hesitate  to  postpone  any  date  if 
he's  not  in  the  mood  for  relaxing,  and  I 
think  this  is  no  minor  declaration  of  in- 
dependence for  any  man.  He  still  reads 
his  newspapers  hurriedly  while  in  his 
car  and  waiting  for  a  stop  sign  to 
change.  He  still  prefers  classical  music- 
Beethoven,  Grieg,  Schubert,  Tschaikov- 
sky,  Debussy,  Wagner,  and  Prokofieff,  to 
be  definite  about  his  record  collecting. 
His  famous  leading  ladies  are  as  lasting 
in  their  friendships  with  him  as  his  fans 
— Gene  Tierney  gave  him  his  white  police 
dog.  It  was  hers  until  she  gave  up  her 
Franklin  Canyon  house,  had  no  fenced 
yard  in  which  to  keep  him,  and  then 
quite  naturally  thought  of  Ty. 

He's  very  positively  close-mouthed 
about  his  intimately  personal  problems. 
He  doesn't  inflict  his  troubles  on  others. 
The  more  I  think  of  his  self-chosen  self- 
reliance,  and  of  this  good  taste  of  his, 
the  more  I  like  the  guy! 
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good — pure,  unadulterated  Loy.  I  hadn't 
seen  you  for  a  long  time  in  person  and  I 
was  astonished  to  realize  I  was  beholding 
Hollywood's  Number  One  Siren  in  action 
— yes,  the  one  truly  successful  Circe  who 
after  a  career  of  65 — count  'em,  65 — 
pictures  can  still  stop  a  roomful  of  blase 
men  and  women  and  make  them  murmur. 
What  if  some  do  say,  "How  does  she  do 
it?  Why,  I  can  remember  her  when — " 
You  may  well  smile  that  mysterious 
smile.  It's  your  secret.  What  with  your 
feather  cut,  limpid  eyes,  roguish  nose  and 
sweet  air  of  a  wellbred  child  as  you  listen 
attentively  to  the  other  fellow's  opinions 
— it's  no  wonder  you  have  walked  away 
with  so  many  choice  roles  ("The  Best 
Years,"  "Bachelor  and  the  Bobby-Soxer," 
and  now  "Mr.  Blandings  Builds  His 
Dream  House,"  again  with  Cary  Grant) ; 
no  wonder  you're  one  of  the  few  happily 


and  graciously  married  matrons  in  mo- 
vieland;  no  wonder  at  all  that  you  will 
always  be  living  the  best  years  of  your 
life  right  now.  Your  sabbatical  during 
the  war  years  must  have  given  you  a  rare 
insight  into  other  folks'  problems  that 
you'd  never  have  gained  sitting  at  your 
studio  dressing-table  contemplating  your 
own  reflection.  In  your  gentle  way  you're 
a  pioneer  woman  beating  your  way  from 
wilds  of  Hollywood  to  the  complex  New 
York  scene,  equally  at  home  in  both,  yet 
always  watching  for  new  worlds  to  ex- 
plore. More  stars  should  have  big  hearts 
instead  of  big  heads.  And  more  stars 
should  be  movie  fans  like  you.  You  still 
love  pictures  and  believe  in  them;  that's 
why  you're  back  pitching  in  on  a  new 
comedy.  It'll  be  your  best.  Your  latest 
picture  always  is. 
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does  have  the  same  ruggedness,  and  the 
mental  and  physical  vigor  Clark  has.  He 
has  the  identical  impelling  curiosity,  and 
the  lust  for  adventure  that  overwhelms 
him  and  plunges  him  into  direct  impact. 

Defying  dull  routines,  viewing  each 
new  experience  as  an  irresistible  dare, 
Rory's  become  a  powerhouse  of  poten- 
tialities. He  quit  high  school  when  he 
should  have  started  his  senior  year.  Leav- 
ing home  at  seventeen,  he  wandered 
about  the  West  for  five  uninhibited  years. 
He  earned  his  way,  in  turn,  as  a  ranch 
hand,  truck  driver,  roughneck  in  the  oil 
fields,  miner,  lumberjack,  and  profession- 
al fire-fighter.  It  was  while  vacationing 
from  the  latter  job  that  he  casually 
glimpsed  Hollywood.  And  amazed  him- 
self by  hiring  out  to  a  movie  studio  to 
become  an  actor. 

Here,  as  a  mere  apprentice,  he  pro- 
ceeded ta  date  such  charmers  as  Jeanne 
Crain,  Lana  Turner,  Marie  McDonald, 
Yvonne  De  Carlo,  Beverly  Tyler,  Mar- 
guerite Chapman,  Myrna  Dell,  Vera- 
Ellen,  and  Faith  Domergue.  You  know 
how  different  they  are.  That  he  sought 
out  such  a  variety  is  characteristic  of 
him.  But  I  think  the  important  fact  is 
that  he  intrigued  them  before  he  had  any 
film  fame  or  money  as  an  added  asset. 

When  I  talked  to  Rory  at  Romanoff's 
he  didn't  go  into  a  hammy  account  of 
what  he  expects  of  women.  He  isn't  the 
kind  to  kiss  and  go  telling.  But  women 
have  figured  significantly  where  he  is 
concerned,  and  always  will.  His  basic 
maleness  arouses  their  interest. 

He's  strictly  an  original  individual,  for 
all  his  resemblance  to  Clark.  His  mother 
was  responsible  for  his  getting  to  Holly- 
wood very  soon  in  life. 

"I  was  born  here!"  he  exclaimed,  toss- 
ing the  truth  at  me.  "And  I  was  carried 
out  of  the  place  when  I  was  six  months 
old.  My  dad  was  a  seaman  and  this  hap- 
pened to  be  my  parents'  home  for  a  short 
time."  He  laughed.  "No,  they  had  -no 
premonitions  about  me!" 

When  Rory  was  only  nine  months  old 
his  dad  was  tragically  lost  at  sea.  His 
mother  settled  in  San  Jose,  thirty-odd 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  She  early 
taught  him  to  expect  an  adult  under- 
standing from  women  for  she  tied  no 
apron  strings  to  him.  She  acutely  sensed 
that  a  minimum  of  fear  and  a  maximum 
of  self-reliance  were  fine  traits  in  a  man. 

"She  let  me  revel  in  a  regular  Tom 
Sawyer  boyhood,"  he  told  me,  thinking 
appreciatively  of  his  mother's  wisdom. 
"I  played  hookey  from  school  whenever 
I  could,  and  while  I  was  little  enough  I 
got.  lickings  for  it.  My  first  ambition  was 
to  become  an  explorer.  I  was  ornery,  but 
my  mother  didn't  mind  too  much  because 
she  realized  that  is  in  a  man's  nature. 
Fortunately,  I  acquired  a  swell  stepfather 
who's  always  been  first  and  foremost  a 
grand  pal.  He  managed  service  stations 
that  fitted  in  perfectly  with  my  mechan- 
ical urge.  We  had  a  nine-room  house  on 
three  acres  of  ground,  and  after  I  mowed 
an  endless  lawn  and  did  chores  I'd  hang 
around  where  I  could  tinker  on  cars.  My 


idea  of  bliss  was  tearing  a  car  apart  to 
fix  it  better.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  I  got 
into  high  school  I  saved  for  a  Ford  of 
my  own.  You  should  have  caught  my 
Model  A!  I  lowered  it,  put  on  white  V8 
wheels,  coated  it  with  a  loud  blue,  added 
twin  pipes  for  sound  effects,  and  souped- 
up  the  motor  so  it  took  off  at  a  touch. 
When  I'd  wrestled  it  into  super-shape  I 
tried  it  out  on  an  ideal  spot.  That  was 
the  high  school  track.  You  can  guess 
what  the  track  coach  and  principal  had 
to  say  to  me!" 

He  was  on  the  football  team  from  four- 
teen through  sixteen,  his  three  years  in 
high  school.  He  was  an  expert  amateur 
boxer,  too;  he  won  every  single  one  of 
the  fifteen  official  bouts  he  entered.  After 
school  and  on  Saturdays  he  dug  ditches 
for  extra  dollars.  He  snagged  jobs  easily 
on  fishing  boats  and  coastwise  lumber 
freighters  during  his  vacations.  He  reli- 
giously headed  for  the  nearby  mountains 
to  hunt.  That  was  holiday  stuff.  For 
everyday  relaxation  he  invariably 
squeezed  in  plenty  of  hard  swimming 
and  riding — both  of  horses  and  motor- 
cycles. He  somehow  found  other  spare 
time  in  which  to  master  assorted  card 
tricks  and  the  harmonica.  He  was 
healthy,  so  he  was  happy. 

Rory  had  his  girl-friends  but  then,  as 
now,  they  didn't  dent  him.  His  exuber- 
ant vitality,  and  the  humorous  twinkle 
so  frequently  in  his  eyes,  swept  him  into 
some  mighty  fascinating  (on  each  side) 
moments.  Rory  still  expects  his  girls  to 
understand  that  he  still  has  other  fish  to 
fry.  It's  ever  a  difficult  lesson  for  them. 

When  he  decided  he'd  had  enough  of 
everyday  classes  he  left  home  with  his 
mother's  and  stepfather's  tolerant  bless- 
ings. "I  headed  for  the  wide  open  spaces. 
I  took  a  bus  to  Tombstone,  Arizona!" 
He  enjoyed  being  the  stranger  in  town. 
In  a  couple  of  days  he  w#s  riding  the 
ranges  as  a  cowhand,  and  kept  that  up 
for  six  months.  He'd  prefer  a  succession 
of  outdoor  film  roles  more  than  any  other 
sort,  and  they  won't  have  to  use  a  dou- 
ble for  Rory.  A  year  after  he  said  good- 
bye-for-now  to  his  folks  he  was  con- 
tentedly working  for  an  oil  company  in 
Amarillo,  Texas.  He'd  earned  a  '39  Ford 
convertible,  the  sharpest  buggy  out  that 
year.  In  another  year  he  was  through 
with  a  Texas  episode  which  wound  up 
with  Rory  literally  spanking  a  girl  who 
double-crossed  him.  He  was  a  roust- 
about in  the  Oklahoma  oil  fields,  and 
eventually  showed  up  as  a  miner  in  Ne- 
vada. Still  later  he  returned  to  his  home 
state  and  a  job  in  the  majestic  California 
mountains.  The  idea  of  protecting  the 
trees  he  loved  suddenly  seemed  far  more 
right  than  roaming  the  desert  and  flat 
lands  and  barren  hills.  The  California 
Division  of  Forestry  employed  him  as  a 
truck  foreman  in  its  fire-fighting  brigade. 
Pretty  soon  he  had  five  men  to  boss,  and 
with  his  room  and  board  thrown  in  with 
a  $78  a  month  salary,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  close  to  nature,  he  was 
again  at  peace.  One  of  Rory's  distin- 
guishing traits  is  that  he  is  burdened  with 
none  of  the  compulsions  which  have 
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made  neurotics  of  many  movie  actors. 

The  simplicity  and  solitude  of  his 
twenty-first  year  was  highlighted  by  a 
climax  of  sheer  danger  when  a  forest  fire 
burst  forth.  After  having  done  as  much 
of  his  duty  as  was  humanly  possible, 
Rory  was  trapped  by  savage  flames.  In 
running  through  them  his  eyebrows, 
much  of  his  hair,  and  all  of  his  clothes 
were  actually  burnt  off.  He  learned  to 
survive  things  like  that.  That's  why  the 
pretensions  of  Hollywood  can't  make 
him  quake. 

"The  jump- from  there  to  here,"  Rory 
smiled,  "dumbfounded  me.  I  certainly 
hadn't  planned  it!"  The  answer  must  be 
that  if  you  are  ready  life  takes  care  of 
you.  "I  got  four  days  off  each  month, 
as  a  fire-fighter.  I  saved  up  twelve  days 
to  come  South  and  visit  my  great-grand- 
mother, who  lives  in  Culver  City.  She's 
ninety-three  now  and,  believe  me,  she's 
so  sharp!  Nothing  goes  by  her,  and  I 
admire  that." 

You  can  correctly  suspect  how  en- 
tranced his  great-grandmother  is  with 
Rory.  She  thought  it  would  be  "real 
nice"  if  he  went  to  a  riding  academy  over 
in  Los  Angeles  for  an  afternoon's  pleas- 
ure. "And  what  happened  there  didn't 
turn  her  still  black  hair  white,"  Rory 
said.  "We  both  kept  our  heads  about  it." 
An  agent  associated  with  Sue  Carol 
Ladd's  agency  was  out  riding  then  and 
spotted  Rory.  He  was  talked. into  try- 
ing another  brand  of  job,  and  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Alma  Shedd  at  the  Carol  offices. 

"I  owe  Mrs.  Shedd  more  than  I  can 
ever  explain.  It  was  her  faith  in  me  that 
started  me  here.  She's  still  my  agent, 
naturally.  I  don't  believe  in  changing 
agents  when  the  going  is  good."  He  auto- 
matically expects  women  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  business  to  have  the  same  in- 
terested, but  objective,  viewpoint  Mrs. 
Shedd  (who  has  a  son  older  than  Rory) 
evidences.   She  rounded  up  the  script 


which  had  served  Glenn  Ford  well  as  a 
start,  and  after  two  weeks  of  coaching 
Rory  tested  at  20th  and  got  a  stock  con- 
tract. (The  Selznick  organization,  which 
really  created  "Rory  Calhoun,"  empha- 
sizes that  he — as  such — was  never  at 
20th.  He  was  there  under  his  own  name: 
Francis  McCown,  and  his  future  was  un- 
chartered.) He  was  given  one  line  to 
speak  in  "Nob  Hill."  He  garnered  six 
minutes  on  the  screen  when  loaned  out 
to  fight  as  James  Corbett  in  "The  Great 
John  L."  Then  he  was  given  nothing. 
He  essayed  a  role  in  a  little  theater  play, 
his  first  and  he  says  his  last  venture  on 
the  stage.  His  acting  career  seemed  at 
an  end  the  night  he  was  invited  to  din- 
ner at  the  Alan  Ladd  home  along  with 
all  the  Carol  clients.  This  was  the  first 
time  Rory  met  Sue  and  Alan.  And  Henry 
Willson,  who's  become  his  best  friend 
and  strongest  booster. 

"I  noticed  how  aware  every  woman 
present  was  of  Rory,"  Willson  has  ex- 
plained to  me.  "I  knew  he  had  what  it 
takes."  Having  developed  a  score  of  to- 
day's stars,  Willson,  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Selznick  company,  then  real- 
ized Francis  McCown  was  ideal  for  the 
part  of  the  younger  devil-may-care  Mc- 
Candless  in  "Duel  in  the  Sun."  There 
were  four  brothers,  rather  than  two,  in 
its  original  script.  Signed  by  heartily 
agreeing  David  0.  Selznick  without  a 
test,  his  name  changed  by  the  canny 
Willson  to  the  marquee-like  tag  with 
which  he's  risen,  Rory  switched  to  steady 
studying  for  eventual  stardom  when  the 
role  for  which  he  was  scheduled  was 
axed.  More  than  eighteen  months  of 
specific  dramatic  coaching  elapsed  before 
he  was  permitted  his  actual  acting  debut 
as  the  heavy  in  "The  Red  House."  His 
subsequent  heroics  in  "Adventure  Island" 
were  followed  by  another  eight  months 
of  detailed  preparation  for  his  stardom 
with  Shirley  Temple. 


Director  Peter  Codfrey  discusses  the  "business"  which  Shirley  Temple  and  Rory  Cal- 
houn will  enact  in  the  next  scene  in  Warner  Brothers'  dramatic  opus,  "That  Hagen  Girl." 

SCREENLAND 


GIRLS!  Want 
quick  curls  ? 


WHAT  girl  doesn't  want  quick  curls 
these  days!  Especially  when  that 
favorite  fella  gives  you  a  call  at  the  last 
minute.  With  New  Wildroot  Hair  Set  you 
can  set  that  favorite  hair- 
do in  less  time.  It's  abso- 
lutely tops  for  quick  good 
grooming  that's  so  im- 
portant these  days.  New 
Wildroot  Hair  Set  con- 
tains processed  Lanolin. 
Leaves  any  textureof  hair 
soft, natural-looking,  and 
at  its  lovely  best.  Re- 
places old-fashioned 
thick  gummy  wave  sets. 
Light  bodied.  Faster  dry- 
ing. Lets  you  style  your 
favorite  hair-do  at  home 
quickly,  without  fuss  or 
disappointment. 


NEW  WILDROOT  HAIR  SET 


ENLARGEMENT 

of  you />  favor/fe  Photo 


FROM  FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

Jus!  to  get  acquainted  we  will  make  a  beautiful  5x7 
enlargement  of  any  picture  or  negative.  Be  sure  to 
include  color  of  hair,  eyes  and  clothing  and  get  our 
bargain  offer  for  having  your  enlargement  beautifully 
IS  band  colored  in  oil  and  mounted  in  your  choice  of 
handsome  frames.  Limit  2  to  a  customer.  Please  en* 
close  10c  to  cover  cost  of  handling  and  mailing  etch 
SiB^^^^^W  enlargement.  Your  original  picture  or  ncgar.ive  will 
iiJl lIlliAV  fc«  returned  with  the  FREE  3x7  enlargement  post- 
paid. Aa  oowl  Offer  limited  to  U.  S.  A. 

HOLLYWOOD  FILM  STUDIOS 

7021  Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Depr.379  Hollywood,  Calif. 


WANTED 


SONG  POEMS 


★ 

.  wWi«^I   ■  VhilflW    To  be  Set  to  Music 

"ATSubmit   one  or  more  of  your  beat   poems  for  free 
.examination.  Any  subject.  Send  poem.  PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS  MADE.  605  Beacon  B|dg-- 

★  FIVE  STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS  Boston.  Mass. 


AMAZING  VALUE! 

SCENT  STICK  <g 

New  Perfume  Dispenser  that 

•  Won't  Leak  or  Spill 

•  Fits  in  Any  Bag 

The  perfect  gift  for  every 
gal  on  your  list — a  handy) 
wick  dispenser  that  holds  4 
days'  supply  of  her  favorite 
perfume!  Satiny  non-tarnish 
aluminum  case  with  glowing 
"jewel". 

Only  $1.00  (noc.o.d.) 
STARK  STUDIOS 

Box  1145,  Dept.  L 
Grand  Central  Annex 

New  York,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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TEETH  should  snow 
in  your  smile 
NEVER  in  your 
HAIR-DO 

Teeth  never  show 
with 


(/  KAMI-SUP  COMBS 

Because  only  Kant-Slip  Combs  have 
CONCEALED  Tight-Gripping  Teeth 

Only  Goody  Kant-Slip  Combs  have  this  overlapping  pat- 
ented construction  making  the  teeth  invisible  in  your  hair 


ONLY 

10c 


Available  in 

a  variety  of  popular  sizes  at  leading 
5  and  10c  stores  and  notion  counters. 


FOR  BETTER  HAIR  AIDS 
BETTER  REACH  FOR  GOODY 


1  «#o0J  /#/* 

FUN  GAME 


HOLLYWOOD'S  SCREAM  HIT! 

HIGHLY  FINISHED 


..liSlOOB  Sj*SolM  *«5.£ *c  UNBREAKABLE. 
*'U  «W««£„ "Jibs  5  »  75    Orders  by  Dec.  I  Oth 
t»     fos  »**  in   time   for  Xmas! 


Xmas! 

GUARANTEED  FOR  A  MILLION  LAUGHS  ONLY  $2.20  POSTPAID 

MAIL  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  TODAY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 


LACY- WELBOURNE  CO.  OF  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIF. 
P.  O.  BOX  69-  M  TARZANA,  CALIF. 


SONGWRITERS 

POEMS  WANTED  AT  ONCE 

Send  Your  Poems,  Any  Subject, for  Imme- 
diate Examination  and  FREE  BOOK:— 
"YOUR  FUTURE  IN  SONGWRITINQ," 
RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  ACADEMY 
1674  Broadway  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


GRAY 


AND  LOOK  iO 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  Quickly  tint  telltale  gray  to 
natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde  to  dark- 
est black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — or  your 
money  back.  Approved  by  thousands — Brownatone  is 
guaranteed  harmless  when  used  as  directed.  No  skin  test 
needed.  The  principal  coloring  agent  is  a  purely  vege- 
table derivative  with  Iron  and  copper  salts  added  for  fast 
action.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  bnsh  or  comb  it  in.  One  application 
imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch,  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Easy  to  prove  on  a  test  lock  of  your  hair.  75c 
and  SI. 75  at  druggists.  Get  BR.OWNATONE  now,  or 

Write  for  FREE  TEST  BOTTLE 

Mention  natural  color  of  your  hair.  Send  a  post  card 
today— IiltOWNiATONE,  Dept.  S2-D,  COViNGTON.  KT. 


Delta  Theta  Tail  Sorority  girls  choose  Ray  Montgomery  as  the  "most  promising  young 
leading  man  of  tomorrow."  He's  on  the  Warner  Bros,  roster  of  players.  Watch  for  him. 


He  doesn't  know  a  great  deal  about 
leading  ladies  yet.  Shirley's  conduct  has 
conditioned  him  to  expect  fair  play  and  a 
sense  of  humor  from  them.  "Will  you 
watch  this  scene?"  Shirley  asked  Willson 
when  Rory  was  concentrating  deeply. 
"I'm  afraid  I  cover  him."  What  a  jolt  is 
in  store  for  Rory  when  he  someday  en- 
counters a  selfish  or  temperamental  ac- 
tress! Shirley  also  had  to  prod  him  into 
more  abandon  when  they  enacted  junior 
college  students  rhumbaing.  "You're  too 
smooth.  You  have  to  gag  it  up  to  be 
typical!"  she  pointed  out. 

"That  was  a  blow  after  I'd  taken 
rhumba  lessons  so  I'd  fit  in  when  I  go  to 
Ciro's."  he  admitted  to  me.  He  and  Ida 
Lupino  won  the  grand  prize  as  the  best 
dancers  at  a  recent  party,  to  give  you  a 
notion  of  his  progress  on  that  score.  He's 
learned  to  ice  skate  (insisting  that  Henry 
Willson  and  Shirley  and  Jack  Agar  learn, 
too!)  and  to  fly  since  he's  sampled  Hol- 
lywood. He  was  sent  out  to  an  air-field 
to  pose  for  some  publicity-'  stills,  and 
darned  if  he  didn't  poke  around  and  in- 
stantly enroll  for  the  complete  course  of 
lessons  as  a  pilot.  Two  weeks  later  he 
made  his  solo  flight.  Someday  he  wants 
to  own  his  own  plane  so  he  can  fly  a  girl- 
friend to  Pancho's  Barn  for  a  Sunday 
brunch  and  swim;  it's  an  attractive  oasis 
he's  found  in  the  middle  of  the  Mojave 
Desert. 

He  lives  in  a  modest,  but  comfortable, 
bungalow  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  A 
year  ago  he  rented  it  and  sent  for  his 
mother  and  stepfather  to  join  him.  He's 
built  a  fancy  workshop  where  he  and  his 
stepfather  tinker  happily.  Now  that  he 
drives  a  '42  gray  Packard  convertible 
he's  a  trifle  less  mechanical.  He  admits 
he  didn't  own  a  single  conventional  suit 
when  he  arrived  here,  and  now  his  ward- 
robe is  custom-tailored  and  he  enjoys  it. 
Although  extremely  adaptable,  he  is 
moody  because  he  has  no  shallow  feel- 
ings; when  he's  blue  he  wants  to  be  left 
alone.  He's  become  an  avid  reader,  but 
avoids  mushy  stories  like  the  plague.  He 
celebrated  his  option  being  taken  up  by 
whipping  over  to  Las  Vegas  for  a  splurge; 
he  wore  blue-jeans  a  plaid  shirt,  and  high 
boots  for  the  entire  jaunt  and  dames 


swooned  right  and  left.  He  hopes  to  con- 
tinue in  films  for  many  a  year,  and  to 
buy  -a  ranch  where  he  can  raise  both 
cattle  and  sheep. 

He  expects  a  girl  to  be  a  good  cook. 
He  counts  on  intelligent  conversation 
when  he  goes  on  a  date.  He  doesn't  think 
a  girl  has  to  smoke  or  drink  to  be  popu- 
lar. He  has  never  been  in  love  to  the 
point  of  planning  on  marriage,  but  being 
a  faithful  follower  of  comic  strips  such  as 
Blondie  and  Bringing  Up  Father  he  has 
a  realistic  view  of  future  husbandhood. 

Three  little  tales  I  tracked  down  sum 
up  Rory  and  the  feminine  sex  to  date. 
He  was  eight  when  he  had  his  first  girl- 
friend. Her  name  was  Lois.  One  evening 
he  was  confined  to  his  room  for  some 
Tom  Sawyerishness.  Lois  parked  patient- 
ly below  his  window  until  he  couldn't 
stand  staying  inside  a  second  longer.  He 
climbed  out  and  she  took  him  to  the 
movies! 

When  Jane  Withers  went  East  on  a 
personal-  appearance  tour  the  only  fellow 
she  trusted  to  take  care  of  her  police  dog 
was  Rory.  And  when  she  returned  her 
dog  had  grown  so  fond  of  him  it  refused 
to  resume  living  at  the  Withers'  house. 
Jane  vowed  Rory  wasn't  to  blame  and 
presented  him  with  the  dog  for  keeps. 

During  his  dates  with  Lana  Turner 
(preceding  her  romance  with  Ty  Power) 
Rory  and  Lana  often  went  horseback  rid- 
ing. One  day  her  horse  bolted  and  there 
was  as  spirited  a  run-away  as  any  camera 
ever  caught.  He  raced  after  her  and  just 
as  she  felt  him  grabbing  her  off  the  wild 
horse  she  fainted.  When  Lana  revived 
ten  minutes  later  she  was  resting  on  the 
ground  and  Rory  was  over  checking  on 
the  frightened  horse.  Once  Rory  knew 
Lana  was  all  right,  it  was  the  horse  who 
was  receiving  the  painstaking  petting.  So 
Lana  laughed. 

What  he  obviously  counts  on  from 
women  is  co-operation,  a  degree  of  in- 
telligent sophistication,  and  one  thing 
they'll  always  begrudge  him.  That's  the 
privilege  of  forever  making  up  his  own 
mind  himself.  Even  when  he  gets  around 
to  falling  madly  in  love  there'll  be  this 
element  of  unchained  masculinity  in  him, 
I  predict. 
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ScREENLAND 


'Are  Men  Worse  Gossips  Than  Women? 

Continued  from  page  37 


of  the  talk  in  fraternities.  However, 
there's  one  big  difference — men  don't  dis- 
cuss each  other  as  much  as  women  do. 
They  prefer  sports  for  their  bull  sessions. 
You  should  hear  my  father  when  he  gets 
started  on  golf,  for  instance! 

GLENN:  There's  one  sure  thing — the 
approach  to  gossip  is  different  between 
men  and  women.  A  woman  will  get  very 
confidential  and  will  exclaim,  "Did  you 
see  Mrs.  Jones'  hat  last  night?  You 
know,  of  course,  it's  the  same  one  she 
had  last  year,"  In  contrast,  a  man  talks 
mainly  about  who  won  the  fifth  at  Santa 
Anita — and  without  the  too,  too  hushed 
dramatic  overtures. 

MAUREEN:  When  woiwn  go  into 
gossip,  they  love  to  elaborate  tnd  give  all 
the  gory  details.  Men  just  start  out  by 
referring  to  a  person  as,  "That  jerk!" 
There's  none  of  that  excited  whisper, 
"Did  you  hear  what  Mary  Smith  did  last 
night?"  so  fondly  indulged  in  by  women. 

IRENE:  I  still  maintain  that  I  know 
very  few  male  gossips.  Those  I  have  run 
across  are  definitely  more  direct  in  their 
approach  than  women. 

SHIRLEY:  That's  because  men  don't 
want  to  waste  time  on  any  pseudo-confi- 
dential nonsense.  They  get  right  to  the 
point. 

BOB:  Yes,  but  I  think  a  man  is  just 
as  eager  when  it  comes  to  gossip  as  a 
woman.  There's  one  big  difference — he 
doesn't  show  it  quite  so  much.  He's  not 
so  obviously  furtive.  He  makes  an  effort 
to  be  nonchalant  about  it  all. 

HOLLAND:  Do  you  think  that  men, 
when  they  gossip,  tear  down  reputations 
of  others  as  much  as  women  are  sup- 
posed to?  Are  they  more  vicious  in  their 
remarks?  And,  in  particular,  are  they 
less  chivalrous  now  than  they  used  to  be 
in  their  talk  of  women? 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  men  do  tear  down 
reputations,  but  not  quite  as  viciously  as 
women  do.  The  male  dwells  on  petty 
things.  He'll  gab  about  Mr.  John  Jones 
who  lost  a  bet  in  a  game  of  golf  and  then 
refused  to  pay  the  full  amount.  One 
thing  I  do  believe — men  stick  up  for 
each  other  more  than  women  do.  And 
that  goes  for  their  remarks  about  women, 
too.  They're  a  pretty  chivalrous  bunch. 

GLENN:  I  don't  agree,  Shirley — not 
quite,  anyway.  Many  a  woman's  reputa- 
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L  add,  M  arch,  G  rant,  P  rice,  L  a- 
mour,  B  all,  K  eyes,  H  aver,  G  able, 
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Landis;  10.  Fonda,  Day,  Ayres. 
ALL  IN  QUOTES 

I.  Hope;  2.  Day;  3.  March;  4.  Mills; 
5.  Power;  6.  Young. 


tion  has  suffered  in  a  club  room.  That's 
because  men  like  to  boast  of  their  con- 
quests and  delight  in  passing  the  so- 
called  good  news  on  to  Charlie,  Joe, 
Henry,  George,  Bill,  Ed,  and  a  few 
others.  But  here's  the  catch — woe  to  any 
man  who  talks  about  another  man's 
woman  in  front  of  him!  He's  asking  for 
trouble  and  he  usually  gets  it.  Chivalry? 
Yes  sir,  chivalry! 

MAUREEN:  Men,  on  the  whole,  are 
more  considerate  in  their  talk.  Women 
gossip  just  to  gossip,  for  the  sensation  of 
telling  a  story.  They  like  to  play  center 
stage.  But  because  they're  would-be 
dramatists,  you  don't  take  their  tales  so 
seriously.  On  the  other  hand,  when  men 
gossip  about  you  and  damn  you,  you're 
damned.  In  that  respect,  they  are  vici- 
ous. As  for  men's  talking  about  women, 
yes,  they  do  say  unkind  things.  Yet  most 
men  who  hear  such  gossip  about  the  fair 
sex  instinctively  resent  it,  especially  if 
the  girl's  name  is  mentioned.  As  a  result, 
I  could  count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
the  men  who  have  ever  referred  to  a 
woman  directly  by  name. 

BOB:  I  don't  think  men  are  less 
chivalrous.  They  don't  tear  down  repu- 
tations as  such.  When  a  bunch  of  men 
get  together,  the  topic  is  usually  business 
— and  if  they  do  happen  to  mention  a 
woman  by  name,  it's  a  sideline  thing  be- 
tween two  or  three  men  off  in  a  corner. 
After  all,  women  can  take  apart  other 
women  far  more  effectively  at  a  bridge 
party.  When  men  talk  about  the  ladies, 
it's  usually  a  harmless  thing  to  make 
themselves  appear  more  manly  to  the 
boys. 

IRENE:  In  this  connection,  men  may 
be  as  vicious  in  thought  but  they  don't 
openly  rip  someone  to  pieces.  Gossiping 
is  a  horrible  trait  of  women.  One  of  my 
dearest  friends  paid  me  a  great  compli- 
ment when  she  said,  "You  infuriate  me 
by  your  lack  of  curiosity  about  trivial 
things."  I'm  simply  not  interested  in 
petty  details.  I  definitely  believe  that 
men  are  as  chivalrous  as  ever,  too.  Of 
course,  you'll  always  find  a  few  cads,  but 
all  I  can  go  by  is  my  association  with 
men  I've  known.  Because  of  that  asso- 
ciation, I  believe  I  have  as  many  men 
friends  as  women — maybe  more. 

SHIRLEY:  I  think  I  prefer  men 
friends  too,  Irene.  So  I  guess  we're  not 
as  loyal  to  our  sex  as  we  should  be.  I 
just  feel  you're  unwise  to  share  confi- 
dences— too  many,  at  any  rate — with  a 
woman. 

HOLLAND:  Do  you  feel  men  gossip 
about  men  friends  the  way  women  do 
about  women  friends?  And  are  men  will- 
ing to  listen  to  women's  idle  talk  or  does 
it  annoy  them?  Let's  have  your  views  on 
that. 

SHIRLEY:  No,  men  don't  turn  on 
each  other.  They  don't  talk  about  their 
friends  in  an  unkind  way. 

GLENN:  Men  don't  gossip  about 
men  because  they  find  more  interesting 
things  to  gab  about.  Men  just  aren't  in- 
teresting to  men. 

BOB:  I  disagree.  I  think  men  are 
more  interesting  to  men.   That's  what 
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makes  them  such  competitive  beasts. 
They're  always  finding  things  to  discuss 
about  rivals  in  business.  In  my  case,  I've 
heard  men  make  lemarks  about  my  ad- 
mitting I'm  38.  They  insist  I  was  born  in 
1875  in  a  prairie  schooner.  And  don't 
forget  the  jealous  actors  who  didn't  get 
into  your  pictures.  What  they  can  do  to 
a  guy  is  nobody's  business! 

IRENE:  If  men  gossip  at  all,  they 
gossip  about  men.  But  never  do  they  get 
malicious.  Instead,  they  dwell  on  their 
manners  at  a  golf  course  or  whether  or 
not  a  certain  man  is  opinionated.  Noth- 
ing too  weighty  or  profound. 

MAUREEN:  Men  definitely  gossip 
about  men  as  much  as  women  do  about 
women — and  it's  ridiculous  to  try  to 
deny  that!  After  all,  men  are  human  be- 
ings too,  don't  forget,  with  all  the  faults 
and  frailties  of  a  human  being.  But  I 
don't  know  any  man  who  likes  to  listen 
to  a  woman  gossip.  I  know  Will  gets  ex- 
tremely annoyed  when  he  hears  a  couple 
of  ladies  tossing  the  "news"  back  and 
forth.  Men  not  only  dislike  women's  gos- 
siping, but  they  dislike  the  women  who 
do  the  talking. 

SHIRLEY:  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
men  like  to  listen  to  a  group  of  ladies 
and  their  tale-wagging.  After  all,  women 
make  a  tidbit  very  interesting,  so  a  man 
can't  help  listening.  The  male  is  a  curi- 
ous animal  too,  you  know. 

BOB:  I  must  agree  with  Maureen. 
Women's  gossip  annoys  men.  It's  all 
such  a  bunch  of  idle,  vicious  chatter. 
Mary  never  repeats  anything  she  has 
heard  to  me.  In  fact,  she  never  gossips 
herself  because  she's  too  busy  to  give  it 
time.  So  it  looks  as  though  I  married  a 
rare  type  of  woman 


IRENE:  I  don't  think  men  mind  a 
certain  amount  of  women's  gossip.  It 
rather  amuses  them.  They  won't  admit 
it,  but  the  lightness  and  frivolity  of  a 
little  gossip  is  fun  to  them.  A  little,  how- 
ever, goes  a  long  way.  It's  the  instinctive 
nature  of  the  man  to  feel  that  gossip  is 
beneath  him.  For  example,  I  saw  a 
woman  at  the  beach  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  She  sat  in  one  spot  talking  to  an- 
other woman  for  four  whole  hours.  Her 
tongue  was  wagging  all  the  time.  Every 
person  who  passed  by  her  came  in  for 
comments.  When  I  left,  I  purposely  made 
my  departure  obvious,  just  to  see  what 
she  would  do.  Sure  enough,  when  I  took 
one  last  look,  she  was  eying  me  and  chat- 
tering like  mad.  The  men  around  who 
saw  the  exhibition  were  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  her. 

GLENN:  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
men  take  gossip  like  bad  weather — it's 
here  to  stay,  so  let's  make  the  best  of  it. 
Some  men,  I  grant  you,  do  listen  to  what 
they  know  is  gossip  and  make  a  mistake 
in  doing  it,  but  most  gossiping  is  a  bore. 
The  quickest  way  to  bore  a  man  is  to  be- 
gin to  gossip. 

HOLLAND:  We've  been  going  on 
about  this  at  great  length,  so  let's  get 
a  bit  psychological.  Most  gossipers  are 
jealous  and  envious  people,  so  do  you 
feel  men  are  as  jealous  and  as  envious  as 
women? 

MAUREEN:  Yes,  men  are.  It's  a  hu- 
man failing.  All  of  us  are  jealous  or  en- 
vious about  something.  But  some  have 
learned  to  control  those  faults. 

GLENN:  Let's  face  it — most  men  are 
sure  they're  hot  stuff!  If  you  were  ever 
to  say  the  word  "envy"  to  them,  they'd 
say  you  were  crazy   They'll  never  admit 
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they're  envious  of  anyone.  But  many 
men  are  jealous — yet  they  won't  even 
admit  that,  especially  to  another  man. 
If  gossip  is  due  to  envy,  then  men  never 
gossip. 

BOB:  Men  are  more  jealous  and  en- 
vious, but  in  a  thoroughly  masculine  way. 
They  have  these  traits  primarily  in  mat- 
ters of  conquest  and  business  because 
they're  aggressive  by  nature.  They  have 
to  be,  since  to  succeed  is  their  creed  in 
life. 

IRENE:  Men  aren't  as  jealous  or  as 
envious  in  any  way.  This  is  mainly  true 
because  women's  envy  and  jealousy  come 
from  a  desire  for  material  possessions. 
They  have,  therefore,  more  to  be  jealous 
about. 

SHIRLEY:  On  the  whole,  I  agree 
with  Irene.  Men  spend  their  time  in  try- 
ing to  get  ahead  rather  than  in  wasting 
time  on  thinking  that  so-and-so  has  more 
than  they  have. 

HOLLAND:  Now,  I'm  going  to  put 
you  all  on  a  spot!  Do  men  react  any  dif- 
ferently when  it  comes  to  facing  someone 
they've  gossiped  about?  When  they  are 
confronted,  do  they  say,  "Why,  I  never 
said  any  such  thing,"  or  do  they  openly 
admit  they  did  the  talking  about  the 
person  ? 

IRENE:  I  never  heard  of  a  man  be- 
ing so  confronted  by  anyone,  so  I  guess  I 
must  know  awfully  nice  men!  If  such  a 
situation  ever  occurred,  I'm  sure  you'd 
never  hear  of  it.  He'd  certainly  handle 
the  affair  far  more  subtly  than  a  woman, 
,  of  that  I'm  sure. 

GLENN:  As  I  said  before,  men  don't 
gossip.  But  speaking  of  supposition,  there 
are  few  men  who  would  not  confront  a 
person  who  did  the  gossiping  about  them. 
If  they  didn't  meet  the  issue  head-on, 
they'd  not  be  real  men. 

SHIRLEY:  Oh,  come  now,  Glenn, 
don't  let  your  manly  pride  sway  you! 
You  know  men  are  just  as  evasive  in 
such  cases  as  women  are.  They  pass  the 
buck  even  more  when  it  comes  to  facing 
the  facts.  And  they  can  look  just  as  in- 
nocent as  a  woman  can. 


GLENN:  I  guess  you  and  I  don't 
know  the  same  men,  Shirley. 

MAUREEN:  I  think  it  all  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  person.  Some 
men  and  some  women  will  deny  it,  yet 
I've  heard  men  say,  "Yes,  I  said  it — so 
what?"  If  a  person  is  basically  truthful, 
he'll  admit  to  any  gossip  he  might  be 
guilty  of. 

BOB:  Gossip  is  gossip,  be  it  man  or 
woman,  and  each  person  reacts  the  same 
way  when  he's  caught.  I'll  give  the  male 
beast  credit  for  one  thing,  though.  When 
he  does  go  on  a  chin-wagging  binge,  he 
tends  less  to  exaggeration  than  women 
do,  since  he  goes  in  more  for  basic  fact. 

GLENN:  I  may  seem  to  be  jumping 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  but 
I  do  think  men  exaggerate  when  they're 
guilty  of  gossip.  Take  their  tales  of 
catching  a  fish.  The  thing  grows  from 
one  inch  to  ten  feet  before  he  finishes 
his  story. 

BOB:  That's  just  idle  tale-telling,  not 
gossip,  Glenn. 

GLENN:  I  grant  you  there's  nothing 
vicious  about  adding  a  few  inches  to  the 
size  of  a  fish  you  wish  you'd  caught.  So 
maybe  that's  the  key  to  the  whole  thing. 
Men's  exaggeration  is  never  vicious  and 
doesn't  hurt  anyone.  Take  his  bragging 
about  his  prowess  with  women.  It's  all 
to  build  up  his  own  ego,  and  never  have 
I  heard  any  man  tell  such  a  story  so  it 
would  hurt  the  woman  in  question.  Ex- 
aggerated? But  not  harmful.  Now,  I'm 
not  one  given  to  exaggeration,  but  this 
does  remind  me  of  a  fish  I  caught  two 
weeks  ago — 

IRENE:  Yes,  Glenn— I  think  we  all 
know  the  rest  of  the  story  you  were 
about  to  tell!  You  bear  out  my  point 
exactly — men  are  better  story  tellers 
than  women.  Their  exaggeration  is  only 
to  add  to  their  fondness  for  manly  self- 
importance.  Like  the  fish  story  you 
started  to  tell,  Glenn. 

GLENN:  Okay,  Irene,  you've  caught 
me  in  the  act! 

MAUREEN:  To  get  away  from  fish 
for  a  minute,  I  think  women  embroider 
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a  story  more,  Irene.  It's  the  dramatic 
instinct  of  the  creature,  the  old  love  for 
center  stage.  But  at  the  same  time,  the 
factors  that  make  her  enlarge  on  a  story 
also  make  her  able  to  forgive  the  very 
shortcomings  in  the  person  about  whom 
she's  talking.  She  may  go  into  great  de- 
tail about  a  certain  woman,  but  she  can 
meet  that  person  a  few  minutes  later  and 
have  absolutely  no  ill  feeling  toward  her 
at  all.  When  a  man  says  something,  he 
means  it.  He  doesn't  forgive  easily. 

SHIRLEY:  Men  exaggerate  less,  in 
my  opinion,  because  they  won't  take  the 
time  to  go  into  a  lot  of  details.  They're 
also  more  willing  to  ask  opinions  of 
others.  A  woman  seldom  wants  anyone's 
opinions  but  her  own. 

HOLLAND:  Now  comes  the  chance 
for  the  parting  shots,  but  in  this  connec- 
tion, I'd  like  to  get  your  views  on  two 
things — do  men  gossip  with  women  as 
much  as  women  gossip  with  men?  And 
how  do  you  recommend  stopping  gossip? 

SHIRLEY:  I  know  some  men  who 
will  gossip  with  women,  but  the  majority 
don't.  Men  are  so  definite  in  their  views, 
anyway.  When  they  say  something,  it's 
"I  know  so-and-so  said  this."  It's  diffi- 
cult to  argue  them  out  of  their  opinions, 
so  women  soon  get  tired  trying  to  change 
their  minds. 

BOB:  Men  confine  their  gossip  to 
their  own  sex  because  they're  more  ob- 
jective than  women. 

MAUREEN:  Gossip,  on  both  sides  if 
it's  vicious,  is  confined  to  the  respective 
sexes.  The  dialogue  that  goes  on  be- 
tween men  and  women  is  harmless  draw- 
ing-room conversation.  Idle  chit-chat. 

IRENE:  The  men  I  know  have  never 
gossiped  with  women.  They  have,  in  ad- 
dition, an  adroit  way  of  switching  idle 
talk  into  something  more  important. 
They  realize  that  a  man  who  gossips  is 
never  quite  a  gentleman  and  never  really 
gains  respect  from  anyone,  so  they  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  air  their  idle  opinions  in 
front  of  women. 


We  "second"  Jack  Holland's  invita- 
tion to  write  in  your  subjects  for  dis- 
cussion next  month.  Send  your  letters 
to  Screen  land  Star  Advisers,  Screen- 
land  Magazine,  37  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  New  York. 


GLENN:  When  a  woman  starts  to 
gossip,  the  gent  is  dead!  As  far  as  get- 
ting in  any  verbal  blows  of  his  own,  he 
hasn't  a  chance. 

IRENE:  All  in  all,  it  does  seem  as 
though  gossip,  be  it  man  or  woman  who 
goes  in  for  it,  is  a  useless  waste  of  good 
time  and  energy.  It  brings  only  hard 
feelings,  and  makes  the  guilty  person 
instinctively  lose  his  own  self-respect. 

SHIRLEY:  I  pay  no  attention  to  it. 
However,  if  you  feel  you  just  must  trade 
some  s,ecret  news,  a  man  is  a  better  and 
safer  sounding  board.  The  tale  is  more 
apt  to  stop  with  him. 

MAUREEN:  The  only  way  I  know  to 
stop  it,  if  you  really  want  to,  is  to  use 
the  system  my  mother  used  when  we 
kius  came  home  with  some  juicy  news 
about  someone.  She'd  listen  and  say, 
"Did  you  see  it?"  We'd  say  we  didn't, 
but  we  had  heard  it  on  good  authority. 
She'd  repeat,  "Did  you  see  it?" 

BOB:  The  solution  is  simple — if  you 
keep  busy,  you  won't  have  time  to  gossip. 

GLENN:  The  only  way  I  know  to  re- 
sist it  is — to  resist  it!  And  I  think  that 
right  here  is  a  good  place  for  you  and 
me,  Bob,  to  step  out  of  the  room  and 
leave  the  ladies  to  themselves. 

HOLLAND:  And  unfortunately,  right 
here  is  where  we  must  stop.  I  do  want  to 
thank  you  all  so  much — and  Linda  Dar- 
nell who  appeared  with  us  for  a  while — 
for  your  cooperation.  And  now  let's  ask 
our  readers  to  suggest  another  contro- 
versial subject  for  us  to  discuss  next  time. 
Come  on,  folks — write  in  and  tell  us 
what  you'd  like  uj  to  talk  about  next. 
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ScREENLAND 


Fred  Robbins  Right  Off  the  Record 

Continued  from  page  49 


with  a  little  groovey  jump  blues  on  her 
fresh  pizza,  "It  Takes  a  Long  Long 
Train  with  a  Red  Caboose  to  Carry  My 
Blues  Away,"  (and  a  whole  mouthful  of 
breath  to  say  it,  too) .  Only  takes  a  wee 
bit  of  Peg  to  dispose  of  my  blues,  tho.  I 
don't  need  any  train.  Turn  Peg  around 
and  she  gets  intime  as  melted  butter  on 
'"Just  an  Old  Love  of  Mine,"  another 
tune  by  herself  and  chain  Dave  Barbour. 
M-m-m.  (Capitol) 

•  PERRY  COMO:  The  ex-barber  from 
Canonburg,  Pa.,  doesn't  cut  the  ears  at 
all,  even  leaves  the  sideburns  just  right 
on  a  brace  of  beauties  from  "Allegro," 
Rodgers'  and  Hammerstein's  new  musi- 
cal. How  these  guys  can  write  'em!  All 
that  great  stuff  from  "Oklahoma!"  and 
"Carousel,"  and  still  it  comes!  And  with 
Perry's  pipes  around  'em,  how  can  they 
miss!  (Victor) 

DORIS  DAY:  You'll  be  glimmin'  this 
scented  man-killer  in  "Romance  in  High 
C"  ere  long  now  and  she's  already  started 
her  second  pix.  They've  been  blowing 
their  tops  over  Doris  in  Hollywood  and 
her  director,  Mike  Curtiz  says  she's  the 
greatest  thing  to  come  along  since  kiss- 
ing. They've  got  tremendous  plans  for 
her.  You  dig  her  every  week  with 
Nancy's  Daddy  on  the  "Hit  Parade"  and 
here's  the  deal  on  her  new  acetate,  Kate. 
You  can  almost  taste  the  ice  cream  on 
"A  Chocolate  Sundae  on  a  Saturday 
Night,"  sweet  nostalgia  'bout  the  corner 
apothecary,  Mary.  You  can  have  my 
whipped  cream  any  time,  Doris.  Flip- 
over  is  lump  in  the  throat  stuff,  "Just  an 
Old  Love  of  Mine."  What  nice  bronchial 
tubes!  (Columbia) 

DICK  HAYMES:  Richard  ouvres  that 
golden  mouth  and  out  gushes  twenty 
inches  about,  chime  time.  There's  Mel 
Torme  and  Bob  Wells'  wonderful  "Christ- 
mas Song,"  which  you've  heard  thou- 
sands of  times  by  now,  and  "Christmas 
Dreaming  a  Little  Early  This  Year," 
which  makes  it  timely  about  Sept.  or 
Oct.  or  even  any  other  month,  'cause 
who  stops  dreaming  about  Dec.  25  any 
time?  Joanne  Dru's  hubby's  baked  a 
whole  Xmas  album,  too,  with  the  Song 
Spinners  Choir.  There's  "Ave  Maria," 
"Cradle  Song  of  the  Virgin,"  "It  Came 
Upon  a  Midnight  Clear,"  "Joy  to  the 
World,"  "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem," 
"The  First  Noel."  All  you  need  is  the 
snow.  (Decca  album  A  581) 

LOUIS  PRIMA:  The  guy  who  plays 
pretty  for  the  people  cooks  his  first  waf- 
fle and  a  half  for  Victor,  "Civilization," 
and  "Forsaking  All  Others."  First  is  tres 
cacchetori,  morning  glory,  all  about  an 
African  savage  who's  happy  right  where 
he  is.  "Bongo,  bongo,  bongo,  I  don't 
want  to  leave  the  Congo"  is  his  theme. 
Maybe  he's  got  the  right  idea,  but  then 
where  would  he  dig  all  these  nice  cookies 
and  find  all  these  groovy  presents?  Louis 
puts  his  arm  around  Cathy  Allen  on  the 
back.  You  don't  find  her  in  the  Congo, 
either.  Senor  Prima  is  on  the  beama  on 
another  slab  whic\  he  splits  with  Phil 
Harris,  coupla  tunes  from  Walt  Disney's 
Xmas  gift,  "Fun  and  Fancy  Free,"  "Say 
It  With  a  Slap,"  and  the  title  song.  The 


slap  opus  is  about  the  grizzly  rascals  and 
how  they  show  their  affection.  The  whip- 
poorwills  whipper  but  the  fuzzy  ones — 
they  really  lay  some  skin  on  you — whack! 
Alice's  boy  takes  over  on  the  other  side, 
pulling  all  stops  on  that  personality. 
(Victor) 

TEX  BENEKE  WITH  THE  GLENN 
MILLER  ORCHESTRA:  Touchdown! 
Here's  your  prom  date,  gate!  And  it 
makes  no  never  mind  what  colors  you're 
lapeling  to  those  football  games  these 
nippy  Sat.  P.M.s.  The  kid  from  Texas 
has  wrapped  up  a  load  of  campus  ca- 
denzas in  one  shiny  album  waving  his 
tonsils  with  those  of  Garry  Stevens  and 
the  Moonlight  Serenaders  to  "The  Sweet- 
heart of  Sigma  Chi,"  "Washington  and 
Lee  Swing,"  "Alma  Mater,  Cornell," 
"The  Eyes  of  Texas."  "Rambling  Wreck 
from  Georgia  Tech."  "Anchors  Aweigh," 
"On  Wisconsin,"  and  "Victory  March  of 
Notre  Dame."  Hold  that  line!  (Victor 
P  183) 

BING  CROSBY:  Hank  Greenberg's 
boss  right  in  the  season's  spirit  with  4 
hunks  of  mistletoe,  "The  Christmas 
Song,"  "0  Fir  Tree  Dark,"  "Emperor 
Waltz"  and  "I  Kiss  Your  Hand  Mad- 
ame." First  time  the  lovely  waltz  has 
words,  and  they're  welcome.  So  is  Harry 
Lillis,  even  on  the  4th  of  July.  (Decca) 

CLAUDE  THORNHILL:  "Early  Au- 
tumn," "Oh  You  Beautiful  Doll."  The 
most  beautiful  sounding  band  today  is 
the  one  of  the  Snowfall  kid,  and  that 
airy  canary.  Fran  Warren,  gets  better  all 
the  time.  What  infinite  silkiness!  What 
delicious  decibels!  "Early  Autumn"  is  a 
scrumptious  beguine  loaded  with  Fran's 
appealing  squealing,  and  the  flip  spots 
Gene  Williams  in  the  tune  he  does  in  the 
Columbia  short  with  F.  R.,  "Thrills  of 
Music,"  which  you'll  be  feasting  your 
retina  on  one  of  these  days.  (Columbia) 

HARRY  JAMES:  "My  Future  Just 
Passed,"  "Too  Marvelous  for  Words." 
Jessie  James'  daddy  horns  in  with  a 
deuce  of  oldies  that're  positively  wiz- 
ard. Marion  Morgan  curls  her  adenoids 
around  the  first,  a  gorgeous  thing  by 
Margaret  Whiting's  late  Dad,  Dick,  and 
Buddy  Di  Vito  sings  oh,  so  very-very  on 
the  flip,  which  is  from  "Dark  Passage," 
and  which  covers  Lauren  like  red  covers 
a  fire  engine.  You  can  also  absorb  the 
warbling  of  the  Morgan  babe  on  "Strange 
What  a  Song  Can  Do"  and  "My  Friend 
Irma."  (Columbia) 

FRANK  SINATRA:  "The  Stars 
Will  Remember,"  "Christmas  Dreaming." 
Nancy's  Daddy  splashes  some  au  gratin 
epiglottis  on  your  audio  tab.  Both  are 
dreamy,  creamy  ballads,  like  Paris  in  the 
spring,  or  even  New  York  at  chime  time. 
And  that  Axel  Stordahl  arranging!  Yum- 
mv!  (Columbia) 

BILLY  ECKSTINE:  At  last  a  fine 
waffle  by  the  Vibrato,  Otto,  with  both 
cheeks  like  money  from  home.  There's 
the  saga  of  "The  Wildest  Gal  in  Town" 
and  "On  the  Boulevard  of  Memories." 
Billy's  in  full  throat  all  the  way  home 
and  the  big  cat  on  the  MGM  label 
at  last  has  something  to  roar  about. 
(MGM) 


CUTICLE 
SET 

the  all-in-one 
exquisite  nail  groomer 

Fill  Softol  Fountain  Shaper 
with  magical  Softol  Cuticle 
Lubricant  .  .  .  release  drop 
on  each  nail  .  .  .  Fountain 
Shaper  tip  removes  cuticle 
tcithout  dangerous  cutting, 
leaving  cuticle  beautifully- 
shaped,  delightfully  soft.  No 
other  cuticle  accessories 
needed. 


Complete  Set 

si  00 

plus  tax 


Sufficient  fop  100  manicures. 


Smartly  Xmas-gift-boxed. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


WORLD'S  SMALLEST  RADIO  KNOWN! 

Wt.  orJy  \  lb.  Beautiful  Silver  Black  plastic 
ease.  Has  Inductive  Slide  Tuner— W4  Crystal 
Diode — NO  TUBES.  BATTERIES  OS  ELECTRIC 
"PLUG  DT  NEEDED:  Should  last  tor  yea 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLAY 


NEW  1948  MODEL 


are  followed.  L'k  it  at  borne,  in  bed,  in  many  office*,  hotels,  cabins — roost  any- 
where: HUNDREDS  OF  SATISFIED  CUSTOMERS  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD: 
SEND  ONLY  $1  00  ' Cash.  ItO.  Check >  and  pay  postern  52.99  plus  dc 

delivery.  Complete  as  shown — ready  to  play  with  sell  coatained  personal  phone. 
WONDERFUL  GIFTS  FOR  CHILDREN:  Order  cow  at  this  low  bargain  price- 
Prompt  shipment  on  orders  sent  now — today!  Be  the  Grit  to  get  YOUR  Pakette 
Radio!  (All  foreign  orders  $5.00  U.  S,  cash  with  order). 

Pn-Kctte  Radio  Co.,  Inc.    Dept.  HSU-12  Kearney,  Nebr, 


SONG  WRITERS  ATTENTION 

The  amazing  demand  for  phonograph  records, 
accelerated  by  more  than  300,000  Song-Hit 
creating  Juke-Boxes,  warrants  your  immediate 
investigation.  We  are  offering  song-poem  writers 
the  rare  opportunity  of  having  qualified  com- 
posers furnish  music  for  any  approved  poems 
received  this  month  on  percentage  basis.  Recola 
Recording  Co.,  Box  987-S,  Hollywood  28,  Calif. 


14K  GOLD  RINGS 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


4  brilliant  gen.  chip  dia- 
monds in  this  wedding 
set.  Both  for  $9.50,  or 
S5.50  ea.  16  gen.  chips 
in  set  below.  Both  for 
$18.00,  or  10.50  for  ea. 


Include  finger  size.  Pay 
postman  price  plus  Ft  d.  tax. 
Rings  beautifully  boxed. 
Money  back  guarantee. 
EREE  CATALOG 
^       OF  RING  VALUES! 


L' AMOUR   JEWELRY  CO.,  INC. 


Dept.  HS-12,  545  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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ARE  YOU  BEAUTIFUL? 


Do  they  say  "She  would 
be  beautiful  if  it  weren't 
for  her  nose' '  or  other  de- 
fects. Badly  shaped  noses 
can  be  corrected  in  a  short 
time  without  discomfort. 
For  the  past  twenty  years 
this   well   known  book, 

"Before  &  After" 

"Before"  written  by  an  experienced 

and  famous  Plastic  Surgeon,  has  helped  thousands 
of  people  like  you.  It  tells  all  about  the  latest  scien- 
tific methods  for  the  cor- 
rection of  badly  shaped 
noses,  protruding  ears, 
thick  lips,  wrinkles  and 
signs  of  age.  Also  cleft 
palate.  Hare-lip,  over 
and  under  developed 
breasts,  etc.  Richly  illus- 
trated, 125  pages.  25 « 
coin  or  stamps.  Woman  or 
man,  girl  or  boy.  Write 
today 

"After" 

GLENN  VILLI  PUBLISHERS 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  Dept.  D. P.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


BLEACH  — —mmmmmmmm—mm — 1 

UNWANTED  HAIR 

ON  FACE — QUICKLY — EASILY 

With  FACIAL  HAIR  BLEACH  (Cream) 

in  your  home  while  performing  your  usual  tasks. 
Harmless  to  skin.  Send  $1.00,  check  or  M.  0.. 
plus  20c  tax  for  6  months'  supply. 

EDBIE  SPECIALITY  CO.,  Dept.  H. 

■10-57  50th  Ave.,  L.  I.  City,  N.  Y.a 


*Vomen 

i  COUNTERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


Free  Booklet.  Marvel  Co..  90  East  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STAMMER? 


M  Its  Cause  and  Correction,"  describes  the 

■  Bogue  Unit  Method  for  scientific 

I  correction  of  stammering  and 

n  stuttering  —  successful    for  46 

■  years.  Free  — no  obligation. 

Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  Dept.  3297,  Circle  { 
Tower,  Indianapolis  4,  Ind. 


GLOWING  ICROSSl^ 

Just  Send  Your  Name  and  Address 

We  will  mall  you  this  beautiful  GLOW- 
ING CROSS.  Also  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  many  VALUABLE  GIFTS  that 
are  GIVEN  with  FULL  INFORMA- 
TION on  HOW  TO  RECEIVE  THEM. 
Enclose  stamp  or  coin  for  mailing 
GLOWING  CROSS. 
THE  RELIGIOUS  HOUSE,  Dept.  H.S. 
7002  N.  Clark  St.        Chicago,  26,  III. 

LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  for  New 
Booklet — "THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Llepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 


LIEPE  METHODS, 3284  N.Green  Bay  Ave., 

Dept.  N-60  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


BOOKLET 


PSORIASIS 


PSORIASIS  SUFFERERS:  Has  everything 
failed  to  bring  even  temporary  relief  from 
scales,  lesions  and  itching?  Then  write 
today  for  FREE  important  information. 
You  needn't  invest  one  cent! 
PIXACOL  CO.,  Dept.  K-14,  Box  3583,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  FREEDOM  TRAIN:  This  is 
Irving  Berlin's  latest  American  classic 
which  you've  been  digging  by  Bing  and 
the  Andrews  kids,  Buddy  Clark,  and 
Ray  Dorey  among  others.  It  refers  to 
the  choo  choo  which  has  been  touring 
the  country  with  Uncle  Sam  at  the  throt- 
tle and  loaded  with  precious  freight, 
namely  the  documents  that  form  the 
very  backbone  of  this  country  and  on 
which  democracy  and  civil  rights  are 
based.  The  material  runs  all  the  way 
from  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  attested  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  to  the  German  and  Jap- 
anese surrenders  and  the  declaration  of 
the  United  Nations.  'Tis  a  stirring  thing 
and  embodies  all  the  hopes,  glory  and 
aspirations  of — well,  most  of  us,  anyway. 
If  only  everyone  would  live  up  to  it, 
what  a  great  thing  t'would  be.  If  it 
shows  only  a  few  hatelers  the  right  way, 
it  will  acomplish  its  noble  purpose. 

JOHNNY  MERCER:  "Sugar  Blues," 
"Why  Should  I  Cry  Over  You."  Lacquer 
by  the  Cracker  for  your  funnybone, 
Joan.  J.  M.  takes  the  old  corny  Clyde 
McCoy  deal  and  satirizes  the  liver  and 
lights  out  of  it,  with  the  trumpets  be- 
bopping  right  in  the  middle  of  that  stale 
old  wah-wah  chorus.  Bottom  deck  finds 
Johnny  surrounded  by  the  Pied  Pipers 
in  a  mellow  workout  of  the  old  ballad. 
(Capitol) 

NELLIE  LUTCHER:  Mop!  Here's 
that  "real  gone  gal,"  a  barrelhouse  chick, 
who's  been  knocking  around  for  12  years 
sans  anything  happening.  Then  bang! 
Out  came  Capitol  with  "Hurry  on  Down" 
and  "The  Lady's  in  Love  with  You," 
which  set  your  thirsty  ear  from  coast  to 
coast  on  its — well,  its  lobe!  Just  what 
happened  to  Frankie  Laine.  Nellie's  style 
is  so  infectious  it'll  getcha  like  the 
witches  got  Macbeth!  And  her  freshest 
cookie,  "He's  a  Real  Gone  Guy,"  and 
"Let  Me  Love  You  Tonight,"  comes  on 
just  as  strong.  She's  fresh  and  fine  like 
new  May  Wine!  (Capitol) 

HOT!!! 

DUKE  ELLINGTON  PLAYS  THE 
BLUES:  Eight  new  cookies  baked  by 
the  Duke!  The  line  forms  to  the  right, 
collectors  and  lovers  of  the  righteous! 
And  there's  no  sparing  of  the  Ellington 
piano,  either.  These  are  Blues  a  la  Duke. 
"Royal  Garden  Blues,"  "Memphis  Blues," 
"Beale  Street  Blues"  and  "St.  Louis 
Blues"  take  on  something  new,  the  royal 
touch  of  Edward  Kennedy.  There's  a 
piano  solo  on  "Frankie  and  Johnny"  and 
a  duet  with  Billy  Strayhorn  on  "Draw- 
ing Room  Blues."  Then  comes  "Trans- 
blucency,"  which  Duke  describes  as  a 
blue  fog  you  can  almost  see  thru,  perfect 
for  the  gorgeous  voice  of  Kay  Davis, 
which  she  uses  as  an  instrument  here. 
Marion  Davis  sings  "St.  Louis  Blues," 
and'Al  Hibbler  does  "Pretty  Woman," 
and  you're  ready  for  dessert.  Or  you'll 
probably  start  all  over  again!  Duke's  re- 
cording for  Columbia  again  and  you'll  be 
grabbing  his  firsties  by  now.  Be  seein' 
him  soon  in  a  George  Pal  Technicolor 
Puppetoon,  "A  Date  with  Duke,"  which 
combines  live  action  with  puppets.  (Vic- 
tor P  182) 

MUGGSY  SPANIER:   "Relaxin'  at 


the  Touro,"  "I  Wish  I  Could  Shimmy 
Like  My  Sister  Kate."  You  couldn't  buy 
this  classic  for  the  past  three  years  for 
love  or  nylons,  but  here  they  are,  re- 
baked  by  Victor  at  last!  This  is  Muggsy 
at  his  best  with  George  Brunies  on 
trombone;  Joe  Buskin,  piano;  Rod  Cless, 
clarinet;  Nick  Caiazza  tenor  sax;  Bob 
Casey,  bass;  and  Don  Carter,  drums. 
Great,  relaxed  blues.  On  the  flip  the  mad 
Mr.  Brunies  comes  on  like  all  six  flavors 
in  re  Sister  Kate  who  shakes  just  like 
jello  on  a  plate.  You'll  be  shakin'  that 
thing,  too,  for  this  is  great  jazz,  first 
waxed  in  1939,  and  as  stable  as  an  opera! 
(Victor) 

BILLIE  HOLLIDAY:  A  potion  of 
emotion  by  Lady  Day  on  another  Colum- 
bia baking  of  one  you've  never  tasted 
before,  "Long  Gone  Blues"  and  "Am  I 
Blue?"  Tab  Smith  is  on  soprano  sax  and 
Hot  Lips  Page  on  trumpet  on  the  first, 
and  Roy  Eldridge  and  Eddie  Heywood 
in  the  band  on  the  back  cheek.  (Colum- 
bia) 

GENE  KRUPA:  This'll  answer  lots 
of  the  mail,  too,  'cause  here  are  those 
cookies  by  Genie  with  the  light  brown 
drumsticks  you've  been  stroppin'  your 
insteps  all  over  for.  All  reissued  in  a 
shiny  new  album  in  time  for  the  Yule, 
Jewel.  There's  eight  great  Krupa  classics, 
"Tuxedo  Junction,"  "Drum  Boogie," 
"Leave  Us  Leap,"  "Let  Me  Off  Uptown" 
with  Anita  O'Day  and  Roy  Eldridge, 
(well,  blow-w-w,  Roy!) ,  "Drummin' 
Man,"  Neets  again  on  "That's  What 
You  Think"  and  "Boogie  Blues,"  Roy  on 
"Knock  Me  a  Kiss."  All  these  grooves 
are  just  gushin'  with  percussion  by  Genie, 
too!  Fine  album!.  (Columbia  C  138) 

LOUIS  ARMSTRONG  AND  HIS 
HOT  FIVE:  Now  don't  bust  a  blood 
vessel,  collectors,  there's  oodles  of  these 
albums  at  your  favorite  jump  dump. 
'Course,  don!t  go  down  on  a  pogo  stick, 
'cause  lots  of  tongues  and  ears  have  been 
hanging  out  for  these  Louis  cookies  for 
ages;  thousands  of  cellars  and  old  scrap 
piles  have  been  examined,  but  you 
couldn't  find  these.  Well,  use  radar!  Go 
grab  'em,  eight  more  sides  made  with 
the  Hot  Five,  which  form  volume  two 
of  Columbia's  Louis'  Hot  Five  series. 
And  are  the  originals  expensive!  Whew! 
There's  Kid  Ory,  trombone;  Johnny 
Dodds,  clarinet;  Lil  Armstrong,  piano; 
Johnny  St.  Cyr,  banjo;  and  Lonny  John- 
son, guitar,  on  two  sides.  Exciting,  sin- 
cere performances  on  these  collector's 
items!  Void,  "Ory's  Creole  Trombone," 
"The  Last  Time,"  "Once  in  a  While," 
"Struttin'  with  Some  Barbecue,"  "Got 
No  Blues,"  "I'm  Not  Rough,"  "Put  'Em 
Down  Blues,"  "Savoy  Blues."  And  plen- 
ty of  Louis'  great  voice  and  horn!  (Co- 
lumbia C  139) 

JOE  BUSHKIN  AND  HIS  SEXTET: 
Bushkin  for  your  buskin.  With  Bill 
Harris  on  trombone;  Ernie  Figueroa, 
trumpet;  Jack  Sims,  tenor  sax;  Sid 
Weiss,  bass;  and  Specs  Powell,  drums. 
Joey's  in  the  throes  of  organizing  a  big 
band  and  he  comes  on  like  Santa  on  this 
coupling  of  "Oh,  Lady  Be  Good"  and 
"Fade  Out."  And  that  Bill  Harris'  trom- 
bone pushes  you  right  out  of  the  room. 
And  I'm  not  just  shreddin'  wheat!  (Com- 
modore) 

SARAH  VAUGHN:  The  gal  who's 
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"gone,"  Sarah  Vaughn.  How  droolsome! 
How  great!  Sarah  does  things  with  her 
voice  that  give  you  goose  bumps.  And 
"Body  and  Soul"  and  "Everything  I 
Have  Is  Yours"  are  no  exception.  Back- 
grounds could  be  better  but  that- Vaughn 
cahooting  almost  makes  you  forget  it. 
First,  incident,  is  from  one  of  the  great- 
est pictures  in  ten  years,  "B  and  S" — 
don't  miss  it! — and  is  due  for  a  big  re- 
vival. Aren't  these  enuf,  Macduff?  Well, 
tell  the  man  to  wrap  up  "Tenderly,"  a 
beautiful  thing  by  Walter  Gross,  backed 
by  "Don't  Blame  Me,"  and  "I've  Got  a 
Crush  on  You,"  which  this  kid's  been 
screaming  about  for  ages  now  as  a  won- 
derful, neglected  Gershwin  song,  and 
"Penthouse  Serenade."  They  make  your 
breath  going  out  get  mixed  up  with  that 
coming  in!  (Musicraft) 

IKE  QUEBEC  AND  HIS  SWING 
SEVEN:  More  sparkling  tenor  work  by 
I.  Q.  on  "Basically  Blue"  and  "The  Mas- 
querade Is  Over."  First  face  by  the 
"Face"  spots  Milt  Hinton's  bass  all  the 
way,  and  the  mood  is  tres  indigo.  Ike 
sprinkles  some  cinnamon  on  the  eggnog 
on  the  flip  and  that  tenor  sax  really 
moves.  J.  C.  Heard  is  very  much  so  on 
drums  behind  Mr.  Q.  Rest  of  the  gang 
is  Shad  Collins,  trumpet;  Keg  Johnson, 
trombone;  Ram  Ramirez  piano;  and 
John  Collins,  guitar.   (Blue  Note) 

FROM  THE  MAN  IN  GRAY: 

Hey  now,  wassamatter?  No  linen  and 
liquid  blue  around  the  house?  Talk  to 
me!  Get  under  the  shower  with  that  new 
ball  point  and  make  me  know  what's  on 
that  cranium.  Honest,  I'll  try  and  answer 
the  best  letters  right  here  in  Screen- 
land. 

Dear  Fred:  I've  been  in  this  hospital  for 

over  a  year  now  and  am  out  of  touch. 

Where  can  I  get  a  picture  of  Art  Lund? 

And  tell  me  a  bit  about  him. 

Sincerely, 
Stella  Torres,  James  Parromore  Hos- 
pital, Crown  Point,  Ind. 


Dear  Stella:  Art  used  to  sing  with  Benny 
Goodman  under  the  name  of  Art  London. 
Used  to  be  a  schoolteacher  and  quite  an 
athlete.  His  latest  MGM  records  are 
"What  Are  You  Doing  New  Year's  Eve?" 
and  "Naughty  Angeline."  Write  to  MGM 
Records,  Hollywood,  for  a  pix. 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


Dear  Fred:  I  hear  Columbia  is  going  to 
reissue  some  records  Al  Jolson  made  with 
Guy  Lombardo  in  1932.  Is  this  true? 
And  did  he  do  any  more  sides  for  Decca 
with  Bing?   What  is  his  latest  release? 

Sincerely, 

Donna  Murdock,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 

Dear  Donna:  You're  talking  about  Co- 
lumbia's new  archives  series  the  first  of 
which  couples  Al  and  Guy  on  "April 
Showers"  and  "Rock-a-bye,  My  Baby." 
There'll  be  others.  I'm  sure  Bing  and 
Asa  did  more  than  two  sides  and  they'll 
probably  be  along  shortly.  Al's  freshest 
cookie  is  "All  My  Love,"  his  sequel 
to  "The  Anniversary  Song"  and  "Keep 
Smiling  at  Trouble." 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


Dear  Fred:  Nancy's  Daddy's  my  man 
and  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  if  he  speaks 
Italian,  how  old  he  is  and  if  he  and  his 
wife,  Nancy,  are  looking  for  another  high 
chair. 

Sincerely, 
Carolyn  Carlso,  Northeaston,  Mass. 

Dear  Carolyn:  You  bet  he  does,  and 
sings  in  Italian,  too,  on  "I  Have  But  One 
Heart."  He'll  be  31  in  November  and 
about  that  high  chair,  I've  heard  rumors, 
too,  but  your  guess  is  as  gone  as  mine. 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


From  way  out  in  Hawaii — 
Dear  Fred:  Hear  you  on  the  Columbia 
Record  Shop  every  Wednesday  and  en- 
joy it  so  much.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
Spade  Cooley's  latest  record  is,  whose 
orchestra  played  for  Dinah  Shore  on  "For 
Sentimental  Reasons"  and  does  Hazel 
Scott  make  records  of  her  boogie-woogie 
piano? 

Sincerely, 
W.  Soon,  Kaupo,  Maui,  Hawaii. 

Dear  W.:  Spade's  latest  bit  of  cactus  is 
"Spadella"  and  "You  Never  Miss  the 
Water,"  with  vocal  by  Tex  Williams. 
Sonny  Burke  conducted  for  Dinah  on 
that  one;  and  there's  oodles  of  Hazel's 
etchings  around,  both  on  Decca  and  Sig- 
nature. Keep  trying  at  the.  jump  dumps 
on  your  beautiful  island.  ' 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


Johnny  Johnston  and  his  new  missus,  Kath- 
ryn  Grayson,  display  their  brightest  smiles 
after  their  wedding  in  picturesque  Carmel. 


Dear  Fred:  What's  with  this  guy,  Gor- 
don MacCrae?  He's  wonderful,  why  isn't 
he  in  pictures?  What  a  set  of  vocal 
chords!  I  used  to  hear  you  two  on  the 
"Teentimers  Club"  every  week.  How 
'bout  some  info  on  Gordie? 

Sincerely, 
Babs  Salisbury,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Dear  Babs:  Gordie's  recording  for  Capi- 
tol now  and  his  first  cookies  should  be 
out  by  now.  He  waxed  "Body  and  Soul," 
"I  Understand,"  "A  Fellow  Needs  a  Girl" 
and  "So  Far."  And  don't  worry  about 
pictures.  Mac'll  be  in  the  movies  before 


\f  The  exciting  difference  is 
^  this  simple  small  wire 
Pol. 

luxurious  SATIN,  Style  805 
A,  B.  &  C  cup  # 
White,  Black,  Blue,  Tearote  $5. 

In  BROADCLOTH,  Style  802 
B  and  C  cup 

White  and  Tea  rote  $g50 

Exquisite  Form  Brassiere,  Inc. 

373  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  •  850  S.  B'way,  Loj  Angeles 


FREE  PHOTO 

LARGE  SIZE  of  your  favorite 

MOVIE  STAR 

Direct  from  Hollywood 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 

Also    FREE    list    decorated  with 
all    the    latest   stars   and  poses. 
Send  name  of   YOUR   FAVORITE  with 
ten  cents  to  cover  handling  and  mailing 

HOLLYWOOD  SCREEN  EXCHANCE 
Box  1150— Dept.  S-6 
Hollywood  28,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


Guy  Madison 


award  for  bes 
song  monthly. 

with  "Hit  Parade"  writer  ot 

I'm  Beginning  to  See  The  Light"  and 
"To  Me".  Records  and  copies  made.  Send 
your  poems  today  for  free  information, 
SCREEN  LAND  RECORDERS 

DEPT.  A-6  •  HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIF. 

PLAY  PIANO  IN  1  HOUR 

NEW  INVENTION 
CHORD  SLIDE  DEVICE 


27  Songs  Arranged  with  4  Chords! 

Newly  invented  CHORD-SLIDE  DEVICE  fits  amy  piano. 
Play  any  chord  at  once.  Plink  out  tunes  by  ear  and  note, 
add  chords  to  play  beautiful  2-hand  professional  radio 
style  at  one  sitting.  Complete  course  in  one  package — no 
extras  needed.  It's  Fun!  A  game!  No  exercises  or  drills. 
Startle  friends!  PLAY  27  COMPLETE  SONGS  WITH  4 
CHORDS.  Send  NO  MONEY  .  .  .  just  lc  card.  25  lesson 
ABC  PICTURE  METHOD,  including  many  POPULAR  SO*"GS 
all  for  $2.00  plus  C.O.D.  Save  C.O.D.  by  sending  52  in 
cash,  check,  money  order.  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 
Write  TODAY!    No  C.O.D.  (Canada.) 


DALE  SHEAR'S  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
Studio  3012A,  Struthers  3,  Ohio 

□  Rush  full  course  for  $2.00  plus  C.O.D. 

□  $2.00  enclosed,  you  pay  postage. 

NAME  


I  ADDRESS 
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BOW  BRUMMEL  BLOUSE 


his  adorable  action 
back  sport  blouse  can  be 
worn  open  at  the  neck,  or  with  a  bowtie— 
has  cute,  full  French  cuffs,  and  cuff  links, 
too!  Made  of  fine  washable,  guaranteed 
color  fast  rayon  faille.  In  8  luscious  colors. 
White,  pink,  blue,  maize,  black,  brown, 
green,  and  red.  Sizes  32  to  38.  Ideal  for 
Christmas  gifts. 

ORDER  NOW- before  we're  sold  out! 


j~THE  LOURAY  BLOUSE  CO.,  211  West  Front  Street  ! 

|  $3.49  or  3  for  $10.00 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

1  Size  (circle)         32  34 

36  38 

1   Quantity  J 

|  Color  (print) 

|  Name  (print) 

1  Address 

City 

SC-12  j 

j  □  Cash             □  (M.  O.) 

□  C.O.D. 

Romance— Riches 

'    '  ] 

'/Af  '  J 

Happiness! 

.'"il 

Success!  i 

Regulate  Your  J 

Life  by  the 
Stars 


The  sensational,  new  HOUR-METER  serves 
as  your  astrological  key  to  daily  success  .  .  . 
gives  the  ruling  planet  for  every  hour  of.  the 
day  every  day  of  the  week.  ...  It  tells  when  to 
make  important  changes,  opportune  time  to 
propose,  when  to  ask  favors  and  make  new 
friends,  best  time  to  start  trips.  Fascinating 
and  entertaining  .  .  .  delight  your  friends. 
Handsomely  boxed  with  complete  instructions 
.  .  .  size  8  by  10  inches. 

At  leading  department  and  book  stores,  or 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid  —  $2.00.  Send 
currency,  check  or  money  order. 

MODERN  ASTROLOGY  PUB.  CO. 

310  Lakeside  Ave.  •  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


Pretty  Pat  Medina,  now  an  eye-catching  addition  to  20th  Century-Fox  pictures, 
is  bedecked  with  orange  blossoms  for  a  bridal  scene  in  her  current  picture. 


you  know  it.  Better  get  your  oxygen 
tent  ready! 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


All  the  way  from  Scotland,  gee — 
Dear  Fred:  Love  your  article  in  Screen- 
land  every  month  and  I'd  appreciate  it 
if  you'd  tell  me  if  there's  a  Mel  Torme 
Fan  Club  in  America.  We  haven't  one 
over  here  as  yet  but  hope  to  soon.  Was 
it  Mel  who  appeared  for  a  short  time  in 
"Night  and  Day"  as  a  drummer? 

Sincerely, 
Ellen  Smith,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Dear  Ellen:  I  hear  you  yellin'.  There  are 
lots  of  fan  clubs  for  Mel  in  the  Eagle's 
Nest  (U.S.) .  Maybe  you'll  be  the  first 
to  form  one  in  Glasgow.  And  that  cer- 
tainly was  the  "Velvet  Fog"  you  saw 
with  Cary  Grant  and  Alexis  Smith.  He 
used  to  drum  with  Chico  Marx,  you 
know,  and  ,does  a  little  drum  number  in 
all  his  stage  appearances.  You'll  see  him 
soon  in  "Good  News"  as  a  singer,  and 
how! 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


To  Irene  Smith  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  (no  relation  to  Ellen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  w  rid,  but  who's  also  in 
a  dilemma  about  the  blond  boy) :  Mel 
records  for  Musicraft,  Irene,  and  there 
was  a  pix  of  your  "drool  pigeon"  and 
this  kid  in  the' October  issue.  Hope  you 
saw  it. 

Recordially,  F.  R. 


Marvin  Hayes  of  San  Diego,  Calif.: 
The  vocal  group  in  "Music  Out  of  The 
Moon"  is  Les  Baxter's  group.  He  used  to 
be  with  the  Mel-Tones.  And  that  instru- 
ment is  the  theramin,  which  you  heard  in 
"Spellbound,"  Lost  Weekend"  and  "The 
Red  House." 

Mrs.  Alice  Jones,  Mapleville,  R.I.: 
Bing  did  record  "I'll  Be  Seeing  You"  on 
Decca  and  it's  available  in  most  N.  Y. 
stores. 

Nellie  Dorsey,  Utica,  N.  Y.:  Are  you 
kidding?  That  Charley  Barnett  band  is 
making  some  of  the  most  knocked-out, 
wonderful  stuff  ever.  They're  on  Apollo 
records  and  y'oughta  nab  their  slabs  of 
"Bunny,"  "Caravan,"  "Darktown  Strut- 
ter's Ball,"  and  "Atlantic  Jump."  S'one 
of  the  best  bands  Charlie's  ever  had. 

Joanne  Scupham,  Homewood,  III.:  Vic 
Damone's  newest  waffles  are  "I  Have 
But  One  Heart,"  "Ivy,"  "Angela  Mia," 
and  "You  Do."  He's  on  the  Mercury 
label  and  you  can  catch  him  on  the  "Sat- 
urday Night  Serenade"  on  CBS.  Nice 
tonsils,  huh? 

Alice  Reich,  Omaha,  Neb.:  If  you  want 
to  hear  the  Columbia  Record  Shop  call 
your  CBS  station  and  ask  'em  when  it's 
on.  Appreciate  your  interest. 


O-o-oh,  we're  getting  short  of  space, 
Grace,  so  here  are  some  quickies — 


My  paw's  waiting  for  your  billet-doux, 
Sue.  Address  Fred  Robbins,  Screen- 
land,  37  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.   And  don't  spare  the  questions! 

Be  digging  you  on  the  Columbia  Rec- 
ord Shop,  in  those  Columbia  shorts  on 
your  movie  screen,  "Thrills  of  Music," 
and  right  in  these  leaves  next  year — I 
mean  next  month.  Well,  that's  next  year. 
Happy  new  set  of  twelves! 
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The  Richard  Greenes  and  Father  Christmas 

Continued  from  page  35 


him  in  "Forever  Amber"  can  readily 
testify. 

Pat  is  a  beauty  who  looks  like  a  siren 
and  behaves  like  a  lamb.  She  favors  the 
simple  life.  Adores  outdoor  sports  and 
tailored  clothes.  Is  always  on  the  lookout 
for  a  bit  of  fun,  something  to  laugh 
about.  The  daughter  of  an  English 
mother  and  a  Spanish  father,  her  vivid 
coloring  and  graceful  bearing  are  far 
more  suggestive  of  moonlit  patios  and 
lace  mantillas  than  English  gardens  and 
tweeds. 

She  was  surprised  when  Twentieth  bor- 
rowed her  from  MGM  to  cast  her  as  an 
English  girl  in  "Moss  Rose."  "In  England 
I  was  invariably  given  French  or  Italian 
roles.  I've  just  finished  'The  Foxes  of 
Harrow,'  playing  the  part  of  Desiree.  I 
loved  it."  (She  got  so  much  excitement 
into  the  part  that  producer  Bill  Bacher 
and  director  John  Stahl  immediately 
selected  her  for  the  feminine  lead  in 
"Walls  of  Jericho.") 

Father  Christmas  was  in  there  pitch- 
ing 'way  back  in  '37  when  he  wangled 
Dick  his  first  important  Hollywood  offer. 
It  came  from  Darryl  Zanuck  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  promising  stardom  if  Holly- 
wood screen  tests  clicked.  Two  weeks 
from  the  day  he  left  London  Dick  was 
making  screen  love  to  Loretta  Young  in 
"Four  Men  and  a  Prayer,"  a  long-term 


contract  in  the  pocket  closest  to  his  heart. 

"One  Christmas  we  were  grateful  for 
something  we  didn't  get,"  recalls  Dick 
with  a  shudder.  "During  the  war  Pat 
and  I  toured  army  camps  with  the  play. 
'Arms  and  the  Man.'  On  our  way  to  the 
theater  one  evening  we  stopped  to  de- 
liver a  Christmas  message  to  a  soldier's 
family.  His  mother  persuaded  us  to  stay 
for  some  home-made  cake  and  wine,  al- 
though we  knew  we'd  be  late  as  a  result. 
When  we  finally  reached  the  theater  we 
found  it  had  been  demolished  by  buzz 
bombs  minutes  earlier  and  but  for  that 
Christmas  message  we  would  have  gone 
along  with  it." 

All  of  this  Christmas  talk  brings  to 
mind  Christmas  Days  gone  by.  Strongly 
contrasting  are  Dick's  and  Pat's  child- 
hood memories.  Dick's  recollections  of 
Christmas  dinners  are  back-stage  cele- 
brations with  road  companies  headed  by 
his  father  and  mother,  while  Pat  at- 
tended stately  family  functions  in  Lon- 
don and  Madrid.  Dick's  family  boasts 
four  generations  in  the  theater.  Pat's 
father  is  a  barrister.  Dick  first  learned 
to  say  "Merry  Christmas"  in  the  wings 
of  a  rural  theater.  Pat's  "Buen  Navidad" 
was  the  greeting  she  picked  up  from 
workers  in  her  father's  vineyards  in 
Spain. 

"Strangest  Christmas  dinner  was  last 


While  Dick  is  busy  emoting  with  Linda  Darnell  in  "Forever  Amber,"  Pat  does  her 
acting  chores  in  "The  Foxes  of  Harrow,"  with  Rex  Harrison  and  Maureen  O'Hara. 


Find 
'YOUR 
STAR" 


Which  movie  star 
are  you  like? 

Regardless  of  where  or  who  you  are,  you  do 
look  like  a  movie  star.  Let  Thelma  Raye  find 
"YOUR  STAR". 

Let  "YOUR  STAR"  be  your  pattern— your 
guide.  See  her  in  every  picture.  Watch  for 
her  in  your  favorite  movie  magazine.  Copy 
the  type  of  clothes  she  wears — her  hair-do — 
the  way  she  walks — the  way  she  talks. 

Be  as  glamorous  as  "YOUR  STAR" 
Thelma  Raye  is  one  of  Hollywood's  leading 
authorities  on  fashions  and  movie  stars.  Let 
her  help  you.    She  gives  her  personal  atten- 
tion to  every  letter. 

Dear  Miss  Raye:  Please  find  "MY  STAR". 
Enclosed  find  snapshot  and  self-addressed 
envelope,  and  -$1  to  cover  cost  of  research. 

"FIND  YOUR  STAR-'-Thelma  Raye 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 
Hollywood  28,  California 


MENTAL  FORK 


OBTAIN  YOUR  DESIRES 

Priceless  Secrets  of  Success.  Happiness.  Personality. 
Wealth  and  Health  revealed!  Revolutionize  your  Life) 

FREE  BOOKLET,  entitled,  "An  Amazing  Secret", 
24  pages,  sent  to  you  upon  request.  No  obligation. 
PATY  CO..  618  South  Western.  DT  131  Los  Angeles. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  BE 

MARRIED  SOON? 

This  booklet  contains  the  15  most  important  steps 
for  the  bride-to-be;  duties  of  the  bridegroom,  maid 
of  honor,  bridesmaids,  best  man,  ushers,  etc.  Be 
socially  correct. 

Send  your  order  today.     SI  postpaid. 

MABEL  E.  WILLIAMS 

913  West  47th  St.,  Los  Angeles  44.  Calif. 


WANTED 

MEN  AND  WOMEN 

to  start  training  now  for  permanent  positions  In 
photo  coloring.  Easy  to  learn,  low  tuition  fee. 
Write  today. 

vander  Bie  School 


1258  S.  Gramercy  Place, 


Los  Angelas  6,  Calif. 


ANY  BOOK  IN  PRINT 

Delivered  at  your  door.  We  pay  postage. 
Standard  authors,  new  books,  popular  edi- 
tions, fiction,  reference,  medical,  mechani- 
cal, children's  books,  etc.  All  at  guaran- 
teed savings.  Send  card  now  for  Clark- 
son's  1947  catalog. 

EDEB  Write  for  *>ur  sreat  illustrated  book 
JTIIEE   catalog.  A  short  course  in  literature. 


The  buying  puide  of  300,000  book  lovers.  The 
answer  to  your  Christmas  sift  problem.  Free  II 
you  write  now— today! 

CLARKSON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Dept.  SC-7,       1257  So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago*  III. 


8x10  Photo  Enlargements 


ice  of  single  weight 
glossy  or  double  weight 
matte  paper.  Mail  negative 
of  favorite  snapshot  (any 
size,  any  subject)  and  re- 
ceive your  beautiful  en- 
largement. 

Don't   delay!     Mail  today! 

HOLLYWOOD   STUDIO   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Box  2013,  Wilshire  &  La  Brea  Station 
Hollywood  36,  California 


37c 

3  for 

$1.00 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  can- 
cer's danger  signs — most 
cases  can  be  cured  if 
treated  in  time.  Send  for 
the  free  book  that  gives 
the  facts  on  cancer. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 
47  BEAVER  ST.,  N.  Y.  4. 
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SCREENLAND  brings  you  exclusive  fiction- 
izations  of  big  new  films  such  as  "Good 
News,"  starring  June  Allyson  and  Peter 
Lawford,   beginning   with   January  issue. 


A  YEAR- 
-ROUND 
CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


"Discovers"  exciting  new  personalities  for 
you  to  watch — like  Coleen  Gray,  latest 
starlet  to  win  big  role  opposite  Tyrone 
Power  in  forthcoming  "Nightmare  Alley." 


12  Issues  of 

CCREENIAND 

*  for 

only  $150 


Takes  you  "Inside  Hollywood's  Social  Circle" 
with  Cobina  Wright,  famed  social  leader 
who  keeps  you  informed  on  the  doings  of 
the  screen  colony's  party-going  smart  set. 


i  If  your  bankroll's  slim,  yet  you 
want  to  remember  all  of  your 
friends  at  Christmas,  here's 
how  you  can  do  it  easily  and 
economically. 

Just  list  below  (or  on  a  sepa- 
rate sheet  of  paper)  the  names 
and  addresses  of  those  you 
want  to  remember.  Send  us  the 
list  with  check  or  money  order 
for  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents 
for  each  name  and  we'll  send 
the  next  12  monthly  issues  of 
Screenland. 


Gives  you  Photo  Previews  of  oil  the  impor- 
tant pictures.  Scene  is  from  "Green  Dol- 
phin Street,"  spectacular  drama  with 
Lana  Turner,  Donna  Reed,  Richard  Hart. 


We'll  also  send  a  Christmas  Gift 
announcement  card  to  each 
person  whose  name  you  list. 


SCREENLAND  MAGAZINE, 

37  West  57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

ENCLOSED  IS  REMITTANCE  OF  $  

TO  COVER  THE  FOLLOWING 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  

STATE 

YOUR  NAME  

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY   

 STATE 

YOUR  NAME  

This  offer  applies  only 

in  the  United  Slates. 

year's,"  says  Pat  with  a  smile.  "We  were 
driving  from  New  York  to  Hollywood 
and  were  caught  at  dinner  time  with  no 
place  to  eat.  After  miles  of  driving  we 
came  to  a  small  hot  dog  stand.  I'd  heard 
about'  hot  dogs  in  England  and  had 
sworn  never  to  taste  the  nasty-sounding 
things.  But  I  was  so  hungry!" 

Pat's  smile  widens  in  a  grin.  "That 
first  hot  dog  was  so  wonderful  I  had  four 
more  in  a  row!  And  thought  it  the  best 
Christmas  dinner  I'd  ever  eaten!" 

"Since  then  Pat  craves  hot  dogs  at  the 
oddest  hours,"  complains  Dick,  who  is 
strictly  a  hamburger  man.  "Used  to 
wake  me  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
out  after  some.  Now  I  make  sure  there 
are  always  plenty  in  the  family  ice  box." 

The  "family  ice  box"  is  installed,  at 
present  in  a  small  Malibu  beach  house 
where  the  Greenes  are  getting  their  fill  of 
sun  and  sea.  Pat,  whose  skin  is  naturally 
fair,  has  soaked  up  a  gorgeous  golden  tan 
that  enables  her  to  face  a  Technicolor 
camera  without  benefit  of  greasepaint. 
She  and  Dick  are  so  delighted  with  the 
proximity  of  the  blue  Pacific  they  are 
planning  to  sell  their  Hollywood  home  in 
the  hills  and  settle  permanently  in  a 
house  by  the  sea. 

"We  have  a  game  we  play  with  Father 
Christmas,"  confides  Dick.  "All  year  Pat 
and  I  make  up  our  wishing  lists.  On 
Christmas  morning  we  check  and  see 
how  Father  Christmas  made  out.  His 
score  has  been  pretty  high  for  the  past 
few  years." 

This  year's  list  includes  a  homesick 
little  wish  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  England.  "We  love  this  country, 
have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  our  stay 
here,  but  our  families  are  in  England. 
Also  Father  Christmas  seems  a  little 
closer  there.  He'll  have  to  come  through 
with  a  good  part  in  an  English  picture  to 
make  this  wish  come  true,"  adds  Dick. 

Pat's  private  wishing  list  is  topped 
by  a  burning  ambition  to  qualify  for 
a  driver's  license  by  Christmas.  "I've 
learned  to  start  and  stop  just  beautiful- 
ly," says  Pat.  "It's  the  in-between  driv- 
ing that  has  me  worried.  I  can't  seem  to 
keep  a  straight  course.  Have  a  special 
talent  for  knocking  over  traffic  signs 
that  say  NO  PARKING  or  NO  LEFT 
TURN." 

Dick's  hoping  for  a  new  type  of  diet, 
one  that  will  allow  him  to  eat  everything 
he  craves  without  gaining  an  ounce. 
(There's  a  worthy  thought!)  Not  that 
Dick  is  at  all  overweight.  He  just  can't 
resist  testing  his  will  power  on  every  diet 
that  happens  along.  Latest  one,  started 
by  Otto  Preminger  and  sweeping  the 
Twentieth  Century  commissary  like  mad, 
consists  of  two  apples,  two  oranges  and 
a  jar  of  yami  yoghurt  for  lunch.  Dick 
hated  it  but  persisted  in  ordering  the 
weird  assortment  of  foods  for  three  days 
running. 

If  there  are  other  items  on  the  Greene 
list  which  they  haven't  divulged  it's  a 
fair  bet  that  Father  Christmas  will  make 
certain  that  all  wishes,  known  or  un- 
known to  us,  receive  top  priority.  And  if 
this  looks  like  partiality  it  may  be  that 
even  a  saint  gets  tired  of  the  same  old 
troubled  citizens.  Occasionally  he  may 
choose  to  indulge  the  dreams  and  whims 
of  a  couple  of  light-hearted  young  people 
called  Dick  and  Pat.   

PRINTED  IN  THE  U.   6.   A.   BY  THE  CUNEO  PRESS,  INC. 
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Evening  in  Paris  Eau  de  Cologne, 
fragrant  Talcum,  and  Bubbling 
Bath  Essence  $3.35 


Perfume,  Toilet  Water,  Talcum, 
Face  Powder,  Double  Vanity  and 
Lipstick  .-  .  .  $15.00 


Evening  in  Paris  Face  Powder, 
Rouge,  Lipstick,  in  midnight 
blue  and  silver  package  .  $2.75 


Gifts  That  Whisper  Romance 


Perfume  and  Toilet  Water  in 
sparkling  midnight  blue  contain- 
ers, a  popular  gift  set  .  .  $6.50 


at 

BOURJOIS 


Evening  in  Paris  Perfume,  Eau  de 
Cologne,  Talcum,  Face  Powder, 
Rouge  and  Lipstick  .  .  .  $5.00 


warn} 


Evening  in  Paris.  Perfume  75e  to 
$12.50}  Lipstick  75«;  Single  Vanity 
$3.00;  Double  $5.00;  Triple  $6.75 


Evening  in  Paris  Eau  de  Cologne 
and  Talcum  in  handsome  holiday 
package  $2.25 


Purse  flacon  of  Evening  in  Paris 
Perfume,  Eau  de  Cologne.  $1.50 
All  Prices  plus  tax 


Freshly 


Ever  see  a  dewy-fresh,  fragrant  bed  of  mint  like  this?  Probably  not  —  be- 
cause this  is  special  mint,  with  the  sparkling  clean,  cool  flavor  you  can  only 
find  in  Clark's  Tendermint  gum!  Clark's  fine  row-mint  is  gathered  at  the 
peak  of  early-morning  freshness,  when  nature  seals  in  its  true  mint- 
essence.  Ask  for  freshly  minted  Clark's  Tendermint — naturally,  it's  better! 
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